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S.J. Willis, Esq., 
Superintendent of Education, Victoria, B.C. 


Duar Str,—We have the honour to submit to you herewith for the Honour- 
able the Minister of Education the Report of the Survey of the public school 
system of British Columbia, as authorized and directed by your letter of 
instructions. 

The field-work was begun immediately after your instructions were issued 
‘and the Survey has been continuously in progress up to its completion. It has 
entailed long journeys, extended research and investigation, and many months 
of strenuous work. Its completion even now had been impossible without the 
aid given us by your officials, by specially employed assistants, and by the 
general public interested in education. In the Preface we have acknowledged 
the assistance given by these many helpers. | 

The conclusions and specific recommendations are our own and we assume 
full responsibility for them. We cannot hope and do not expect that they are 
all both sound and practicable or that they will escape criticism. Education 
has not yet become an exact science. Indeed, the very nature of some of its 
problems precludes a wholly scientific treatment. Therefore a number of 
‘our conclusions are matters of opinion and proper subjects for educational 
discussion. 

We have tried to keep one aim prominently before us—the possible improve- 
ment of a provincial school system; and our hope is that out of the general 

‘nterest aroused through the Survey many such improvements will be made 
even though they may not be along the exact lines of our recommendations. 

It was necessary that we should divide the work of writing the chapters or 
subdivisions of chapters of the Report between us. For the conclusions and 
recommendations we accept joint responsibility. The Chairman of the Survey 
assumes sole responsibility for Chapter aR UE 


Respectfully submitted. 


J. He PUTMAN. 
GEO. M. WEIR. 

Parliament Buildings, 
Victoria, B.C., May 30th, 1925. 
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PREFACE. 


HEN the Commissioners commenced the work of making a survey of the 
school system of British Columbia in the early summer of 1924 they were 
instructed by the Minister and the Superintendent of Education to “hew to the 
line” in their investigation of educational conditions. The Department of 
Education had nothing to conceal. in its administration of the school system 
of the Province and was not on the defensive. All information asked for was 
willingly supplied and the Department co-operated most unreservedly with the 
Commissioners in the discharge of their duties. To the Minister and the Super- 
intendent of Education as well as to the inspectors of schools, normal school 
staffs, and to all other officials in the employ of the Government the Commis- 
sioners make grateful acknowledgment for their unfailing efforts to facilitate 
the work of the Survey. Special mention should be made of the able assistance 
given by Miss Grace Watson, who acted as Secretary to the Commission. 

Material assistance of an expert nature was given the Survey by the follow- 
ing educationists: Mr. J. L. Paton, M.A., until recently Headmaster of 
Manchester Grammar School for Boys; Professor H. F. Angus, of The 
University of British Columbia ; Professor 8. E. Beckett, of the same Univer- 
sity, whose report on educational finance is contained in the appendix ; 
Professor Peter Sandiford, of the University of Toronto, who conducted the 
testing programme and whose report is found in the appendix; Professor 
F. C. Ayer, of the University of Washington, a recognized authority on educa- 
tional administration; and Mr. A. W. Cocks, B.Sc., an expert in statistics. 
While these experts rendered invaluable assistance to the Survey, they are 
not to be held responsible for the views expressed in the main body of the 
Report. 

The Commissioners also desire to thank the representatives of various 
organizations and other eitizens interested in education, both teachers and 
laymen, for much helpful information on educational problems. More specific 
reference to the above organizations is made in the introductory chapter of 
this Report. 

Our recommendations, if carried into effect, would result in a number of 
radical changes in the school system of British Columbia. A fairly compre- 
hensive background of discussion, dealing with administrative and pedagogical 
matters, was therefore introduced in support of these recommendations. At 
the risk of diffuseness we have also introduced some material from the field of 
educational psychology. This was done partly at the suggestion of a large 
number of laymen and teachers, who urged the Commissioners to give a frank 
and thorough exposition of educational conditions in the Province, even if our 
findings should fill a bulky volume. For the convenience of the reader these 
findings are set out seriatim at the end of chapters. 

The work involved in making a survey of the educational system of British 
Columbia has proved a heavy task and we are conscious of many shortcomings 
in the discharge of our duties. While we have endeavoured to follow the best 
educational thought of the day in the discussion of principles, we have been 
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compelled to rely largely on our own judgment in the attempted solution of the 
many administrative questions peculiar to the school system of this Province. 
In the bewildering maze of educational problems pressing for solution the 
occasions for faulty deductions and erroneous conclusions have been many 
and we lay no claim to infallibility of judgment. 

While we have seen much to admire in the school system of British 
Columbia, we have also seen some features which, in our opinion, deserve 
less favourable comment. If our strictures in certain instances appear some- 
what severe it is because we believe these strictures are warranted by existing 
conditions. If we appear at times to have indulged too much in criticism and 
too little in commendation when passing judgment on the educational system 
of the Province, it is because we believe that frank criticism of weaknesses will 
contribute more to the improvement of this system than would be contributed 
by eulogy of its many merits. 

In an educational system that has grown up piece by piece and which— 
owing largely to geographical conditions that caused isolated groups of settle- 
ments—had to be centrally administered, it was inevitable that a time would 
come in the history of the Province when a number of changes in the system 
should be made. Since 1920 these changes have been particularly noticeable 
and reflect credit on the Department of Education. 

It has not been possible for the Commissioners personally to verify, in the 
course of the proof-reading, the statistics found in the following pages. This 
work has been undertaken by members of the clerical staff of the Education 
Department. 
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SURVEY OF THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


CHAPTER I, 
INTRODUCTION. 


At the Easter meeting of the Teachers’ Federation, held in Vancouver, 
April, 1924, the Superintendent of Education for British Columbia announced 
the decision of the Education Department to undertake a comprehensive survey 
of the school system of the Province. The scope of the investigation was to 
include a wide range of matters relating to the academic, professional, financial, 
and administrative aspects of the system. It was also announced that, in 
addition to the commissioners to be appointed, experts would be engaged, as 
occasion required, for the study of specific educational problems. 

Foremost among the organizations supporting the survey movement was 
the British Columbia Federation of Teachers, which, as early as April, 1922, 
had passed a unanimous resolution requesting the Department of Education 
to undertake a survey of the whole educational system of the Province. The 
attitude of the Teachers’ Federation was not one of hostility towards, or dis- 
satisfaction with, the departmental administration of the school system, but 
was based on the ground that “+¢he common business practice of occasionally 
‘taking complete stock’ in order to keep up to date and progressive would be 
very beneficial if applied to the tremendously important business of education.” 
To the teachers of the Province, therefore, is due the chief credit for initiating 
and launching the survey movement, which, soon after its inception, was 
strongly endorsed by other educational, civic, and service organizations. Fore- 
most among the latter bodies were the Provincial Trustees’ Association and the 
Provincial Parent-Teacher Federation. 

The Teachers’ Federation undertook a comprehensive study of the educa- 
tional system of British Columbia, with a view to lending concrete assistance 


to the Commissioners in she discharge of? their daties. Committees were 


appointed to investigate specific preblems under the direction of a central 
executive, which crystallized , the conclusions submitted in the form of an 
able report to the Commissicn. » ‘Sysiemeltic action gf a similar nature was 
also undertaken by the other organizations ‘mentioned, and the Commission 
gratefully records its appreciation of the many helpful suggestions and con- 
structive criticisms offered for its consideration. 

Limitations of space prevent the inclusion of a digest of all the resolutions, ~ 
opinions, and conclusions submitted by school boards; boards of trade ; 
councils of city and rural municipalities; trades and labour councils; asso- 
ciated property-owners ; ratepayers’ associations; local councils of women ; 
university clubs; Canadian Clubs; Chapters of the T.0.D.E.; Rotary, Kiwanis, 


Gyro, and Lions Clubs; librarians’ associations; Native Sons of Canada; 
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Native Sons of British Columbia; boy scouts’ associations; ministerial asso- 
ciations; child welfare associations; and representatives of other organiza- 
tions. Needless to state, the large volume of opinion gathered from such 
representative and widespread sources contains many elements of a divergent 
and contradictory nature, more especially in the field of school costs and 
financial administration. In addition to the representations made by the 
above organizations, many citizens appeared before the Commission to express 
their private views on the many complex problems confronting the educational 
authorities of the Province. The views thus submitted for the consideration 
of the Commission were also divergent and even contradictory in character. 

While it would not be feasible to include a summary of all the views on 
education brought to the attention of the Commission, a précis of the investi- 
gations made by the four provincial organizations, that studied the problem 
of education in the most comprehensive and thorough manner, is contained 
in the appendix to this Report. These organizations are the British Columbia 
Teachers’ Federation; the Provincial Parent-Teacher Federation; the Provin- 
cial Trustees’ Association; and the British Columbia Union of Municipalities. 

The subjects submitted by the Department of Education for investigation 
by the Survey Commission are set out in the following reference :— 

1. The scope and limits of state education. ‘To what extent should free education be 


provided by the Government and local authorities? Should tuition fees be exacted from 
es attending high schools? ‘ 

. How can the incidence of taxation for school purposes be Hace more equitable (@) in 
eee (b) in rural districts? 

3. How can the cost of education (a) to the Government; (0b) to the local districts, 
be materially lessened and at the same time the efficiency of the schools be maintained or 
increased? 

4. Improvement in the courses of study of elementary schools. 

5. Should manual training and domestic science be taken up in elementary schools? 
If yes, in what grade should they be started? Should these subjects be made obligatory 
in the elementary and high schools of (a) cities of the first class; (b) cities of the second 
class? Should a supervisor of domestic science for the Province be appointed? 

6. The value and use of achievement and intelligence tests. Should pupils be promoted 
from grade eight to grade nine without departmental examinations of any kind? If not, 
what should be the nature of the examinations to be held? : 

7. What should be the enrolment at a school before a school board is susie in 
appointing a supervising principal? 

8. Would any great advantage . be. Kikely to result from placing the administration of 
schools in the hands of municipal councils instead of ‘boards of school trustees as at 
present? ‘ 


9. Should school boards in cities and district municipalities be empowered by statute 
to lay aside a definite sum of money yearly As & building fund? ‘ 

10. Improvement in the course of study for high schools: (a) Would there be any 
decided advantage in adopting the unit system in vogue in American high schools? (b.) Is 
it advisable to extend the course to four years? 


11. The household science course (high school) and its relation to The University of 


: British Columbia. 


12. Is it advisable to establish junior high schools (grades seven, eight, and nine) in 
the ues districts? 


. How can greater emphasis be placed on the hisaryantan of character in pupils 
Piscaice the publie schools? 
14. How e 


can a greater number of men be induced to enter and remain in the teaching 
profession? 
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15. How can a greater number of successful experienced teachers be induced to accept 
and retain positions in rural schools? 

16. How can the normal schools be made more efficient? 

17. How can inspection of schools be made more effective? 

18. How can the general administration of the Department of Education be improved? 

19. Any other important matters that may be brought to the Commission’s notice by 
public bodies. 

Under the terms of their appointment, the Commissioners were authorized, 
subject to the approval of the Minister of Education, to employ technically 
trained experts to deal with special educational problems. The scope and 
nature of the work undertaken by these experts, as well as the findings sub- 
mitted, are discussed elsewhere in this Report. In the appendix will be 
found comprehensive statements pertaining to the subject of educational 
finance and to the programme of work undertaken in connection with the use 
of achievement and intelligence tests. 

When the Commission was appointed in the early summer of 1924, the 
educational authorities expected that it would be possible for the Commis- 
sioners to complete their work by the end of the current year. Invitations, 
however, equivalent in certain instances to courteous demands, from ratepayers 
and organizations throughout the Province came pouring into the Survey Office 
in such large numbers and with such insistence that it proved impossible to 
complete even the field-work by the first of January, 1925. Had time permitted, 
the Commissioners might have spent several additional months in the class- 
rooms to good advantage, but it is believed that a sufficient number of type 
cases were selected to enable the Survey to form a fairly reliable estimate of 
existing educational conditions in rural and urban British Columbia. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that the cost of the Survey to 
the ratepayers of the Province was practically doubled as a result of the 
numerous sittings demanded by various organizations and interested citizens. 
A certain ill-founded apprehension appeared to exist in the minds of not a few 
people that the scope of the Survey might be limited to the larger cities of the 
Province, whereas it was rightly maintained that the investigations conducted 
should be of a more comprehensive nature and should attach equal importance 
to a study of educational conditions prevailing in rural communities. So far 
as lay within their power, the Commissioners did their utmost to make an 
adequate and impartial investigation of rural and urban problems alike. An 
examination of the itinerary given below should make this fact clear to every 
reasonable-minded citizen. 

While there was considerable repetition in the character of the ratepayers’ 
views, as expressed before the Commission, such repetition was not without 
value, and had a cumulative effect on the judgment of the Commissioners in 
enabling them to form a more accurate estimate of the relative importance of 
the educational problems pressing for solution. That the financial burden for 
the support of schools, for instance, bears with excessive and unequal severity 
on certain sections of the Province and on certain classes of citizens was 
emphatically brought to the attention of the Commission at practically every 
sitting. The cumulative evidence oi this point was, in some measure, sub- 
stantiated by our own investigations as will appear in the chapter on educa- 
tional finance. 
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The difficulty of the undertaking confronting the Commissioners was 
realized at an early stage in their labours. The diversity of educational 
problems demanding solution in British Columbia is intensified by the great 
disparity in the geographical, social, and economic elements characteristic 
of different areas in the Province. The physical features of the country mark 
out certain clearly defined zones, and this division gives rise to not a few 
problems having a direct economic bearing on the educational situation. Nor 
can it be said that the problems, some of them happily imaginary, existing in 
the minds of the ratepayers fall into any such simple classification as that of 
urban and rural. In certain rural areas, which are entities for school purposes 
and which contain centres of population that would be considered towns or 
villages in other provinces, there was a wide disparity in the views advanced 
with regard to the proper basis of taxation. The fruit-grower, poultryman, 
dairy-farmer, mixed farmer, rancher, merchant, professional man, and others 
present a diversity of economic interests that are said to give rise to difficult 
problems in the matter of adjusting taxation for school and municipal purposes. 
The farmer with a large acreage alleges that the earning power of his farm is 
much less per acre than that of the farm of the poultryman or fruit-grower. 
Owners of ranches present a different problem from that of the grain-grower 
and mixed farmer, while tarmers in the extra-municipal areas, especially in 
the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Belt on Vancouver Tsland, strongly urge 
that they are obliged to bear an unjust share of the burden of school support. 

A wide disparity of problems, particularly with reference to school financing 
and the incidence of taxatien, also exists in the urban areas. Without antici- 
pating the chapter on educational finance, it may confidently be asserted that 
these problems and the disparities in the incidence of the burden for school 
support, or for municipal or provincial purposes, can never be adequately dealt 
with until British Columbia has an equalized valuation of real property 
applicable throughout the Province. This valuation should be scientifically 
determined on a basis such as Manitoba recently. adopted and on similar lines 
to those on which experts have been working for several years in the Province 
of Saskatchewan. The computation of such an equalized valuation is an 
entirely separate study of considerable magnitude and did not fall within the 
scope of the Commission’s duties. 

At the various sittings throughout the Province, both in urban and rural 
areas, problems relevant to the curriculum; quality of the teaching personnel ; 
the efficiency of the normal schools; vocational, technical, and commercial 
education; school buildings; the grade eight examination; efficiency of the 
high schools; home-work; cost of text-books; and problems of a similar 
character were presented for consideration; while the widespread outcry 
against the mounting cost of education was dinned into the ears of the 
Commissioners at practically every conference held. This clamour is an echo 
of a universal complaint at the present time, and British Columbia is merely 
joining in the general hue and cry to eliminate all extravagant expenditures 
and so-called “frills and fads,” although few thoughtful citizens can agree 


upon those subjects in the elementary or high school curricula that should be 
eliminated or reduced. 
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The diversity of economic conditions and interests mentioned above gives 
rise at times to a protest against expenditures for education that is voiced by 
a vigorous and critical constituency in various sections of the Province. In 
certain instances the noisy and irresponsible critic of modern movements in 
education finds much to rail at in the field of educational finance. Ignorance 
and dogmatism usually go hand in hand and constructive criticism is as 
precious as it is rare. Fortunately the irresponsible type of critic belongs 
to a relatively negligible minority. For the most part, efficient education is 
demanded, even insisted upon, but there is a widespread demand that it must 
be provided at a lower cost to the property-holder than at present. With the 
exception of residents in the assisted school districts, where the burden of 
educational expenditure is borne by the Government, there is marked unanimity 

-in the protest against school costs, but little unanimity of opinion as to how 
these costs may be reduced without imperilling the quality of instruction and 
the general efficiency of the schools. 

Widely different problems, particularly in finance and taxation for the 
support of high schools, also exist. Many honest-minded ratepayers believe 
in charging a heavy high school fee, under conditions explained in the following 
pages; while a small number of myopic educational theorists see in the 
imposition of such a charge a release from a financial burden in which they 
are not directly interested owing to the fact that they have no dependents of 
high school age. ; 

It is not the intention of the Survey to imply that all those ratepayers who 
believe in the charging of heavy high school fees belong to the last-mentioned 
class of short-sighted citizens. On the contrary, only a small minority of those 
who appeared before the Commission fall within the category of cholerie and 
irrepressible critics whose volubility in demanding alleged educational reform 
varies almost directly as their ignorance of the subject under discussion. It is 
“not to be expected that there should be unanimity on all the problems confront- 
ing the Commission, otherwise there would have been little cause to demand an 
educational survey. Honest differences of opinion are bound to exist and these 
serve as a hopeful starting-point for the solution of our educational difficulties. 
Sincere disagreement is preferable to insincere agreement, but such agreement 
or disagreement, it is submitted, should be based upon an intelligent knowledge 
of the factors involved in our educational problems and on an appreciation 
of their social implications. Opinions based chiefly on prejudice or on local 
self-interest are unworthy of serious consideration in a democracy which recog- 
nizes the business of education as a social enterprise. In the chapter on public 
opinion and educational aims an attempt is made to analyse some of the 
factors involved in this great social enterprise. Suffice it to repeat at this 
point that the members of the Commission were very favourably impressed 
with the obvious sincerity and genuine desire manifested by the great majority 
of those who appeared at the sittings to make their contribution towards the 

~solution of British Columbia’s most vital problem—the efficient education of 
over one hundred thousand future citizens for active and worthy participation 
in the affairs and duties of life. 

At various sittings throughout the Province it was alleged by the represen- 
tatives of different organizations that the preggnt system of education, like 
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Topsy, just grew up, while no official or government could justly be held 
responsible either for the merits -or defects of its evolution. At times the 
system was modified to meet the more pressing needs of the day, but the 
machinery was never completely overhauled in the various processes of adjust- 
ment. The early design, apart from certain administrative provisions regarding 
district municipality organization in which British Columbia stands pre- 
eminent among the provinces of Canada, was intended for other and more 
primitive days when pioneer conditions were more prevalent and there was 
little complexity in our social organization. British Columbia, however, has 
outgrown the primitive stage in its educational thought and aspirations, and 
happily no one is more keenly sensitive to the need for adaptation of the system 
to meet modern conditions than are the educational officials entrusted with its 
administration. 

An outline of the field-work undertaken by the Commission up to the end 
of the year (1924) will give a fairly adequate idea of the scope of the Survey 
as well as of the extent of the investigations upon which the recommendations 
offered in this Report are based. As previously stated, it was impossible for 
the Surveyors to accept all the invitations to visit different communities in 
the Province for the purpose of investigating local conditions. -Only the more 
representative urban and rural communities could be visited, where conferences 
were held with various organizations and ratepayers, and a first-hand study 
was made of problems pertaining to supervision, organization, costs, adminis- 
tration, and the work of the teachers in the different classes of schools. 

Five distinct itineraries, including many side-trips to rural schools, were 
made as follows :— 

(a.) Up Vancouver Island to Port Alberni—including the following, centres : 
Victoria, Metchosin, Duncan, Ladysmith, Nanaimo, Parksville, Cumberland, 
Courtenay, Merville, Comox, Alberni, and Port Alberni. 

(b.) Greater Vancouver and Lower Mainland Districts—including Van- 
couver, South Vancouver, Burnaby, Point Grey, North Vancouver, West Van- 
couver, New Westminster, Chilliwack, and Cleverdale. Several of these centres 
were visited on a number of occasions. 

(c.) The Interior and Kootenay Districts—including Mission, Ashcroft, 
Kamloops, Salmon Arm, Revelstoke, Kaslo, Nelson, Cranbrook, Fernie, Castle- 
gar, Grand Forks, Penticton, and Princeton. 

(d.) The Okanagan District—including Summerland, Peachland, Westbank, 
Kelowna, Vernon, Armstrong, Enderby, and a second visit to Kamloops. 

(e.) The Interior and Northern Country—including Lytton, Lillooet, 
Clinton, 150 Mile House, Quesnel, Williams Lake, Prince George, Vanderhoof, 
Smithers, and Prince Rupert. The chief purpose of the last itinerary was to 
visit a number of the most remote assisted and rural schools in the Province. 
These schools are found in the neighbourhood of the centres mentioned above. 
Consolidation problems were also investigated during the travels of the Com- 
missioners. 

In the larger centres the Commissioners usually visited the same schools 
together, each inspecting separate rooms. In this manner we were better 
- enabled to compare our judgments and thus to arrive, through consultation, 

at a more valid estimate of pe efliciency of the teachers and the organization 
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of the schools. Owing to the lack of time some of our visits were necessarily 
short, but not so short as to prevent us from forming a fair estimate of 
prevailing educational conditions. . 
The following statistical summary will give some indication of the diversi- 
fied nature and extent of the field-work :— 
(a.) Conferences held in City and Rural Municipalities and in Rural 
DiS EEC Lome ee IR ek A a 215 
These conferences frequently lasted from one to six hours 
and were seldom less than three hours in duration. The above 
estimate (215) includes conferences with representatives of 
various organizations, as well as with a number of outstanding 
citizens, who appeared before the Commission in their private 
capacity. 
(b.) Visits to City Elementary Schools -....--.-----------------e 60 
Visits to special classes for subnormal children are not 
counted in the above. The schools are considered as units, or 
by buildings, and class-rooms are not counted as schools. Cer- 
tain school buildings contain eighteen or twenty rooms, for 
instance, which, for purposes of computation, constitute one 
school. A number of schools were visited more than once. 
Such visits, made on distinct occasions, are counted separately. 
(c.) Visits to High Schools and TechnicaliSchoolss eke ee eee 30 
Several days were spent in each of a number of high schools, 
while certain high schools were visited on more than one 


occasion. 
(d.) Visits to District Municipality Hlementary Schools... 21 
(e.) Visits to Rural and Assisted Sehoolsp ares: a 50 


A number of the schools under (d) and (e@) contain several 
rooms which are not counted as schools. 
(f.) Visits to Schools in Greater Vancouver for the purpose of rating 


the buildings (Strayer Chart) -....-.....-----------------:---------eeee 75 
(g.) Inspection of the two Provincial Normal Schools, with the assis- 

tance of Dr. Sandiford. Approximate time spent.................-.-. 10 days. 
(h.). Approximate number of miles travelled on Survey duties -......... 9,500 


In addition to the visits made to the schools mentioned, a number of short 
visits, sometimes even less than half an hour in duration, were paid to certain 
- pural and assisted schools not included in the above list. The object of these 
prief visits was not to “inspect ” the schools—as certain ratepayers concluded— 
but to confirm or modify judgments already formed as a result of a fairly 
careful examination of the number of typical schools enumerated under sections 
(d) and (e) above. 

, At the risk of digressing, some reference should be made at this point to 
the relative spheres of mere opinion, no matter how enlightened, and conclu- 
sions based on quantitative studies in the investigation of educational problems. 
Any educational commission investigating the school system of a Canadian 
province will find itself obliged to rely largely on the opinion type of evidence 
owing to the dearth of the necessary statistical data that should be available 
for the scientific study of educational problems. & 
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Evidence based on opinion is secondary rather than primary, and, as such, 
is rejected in the law courts of the Dominion, except under definite limitations. 
Possibly the day is not far distant when similar safeguards will be insisted 
upon in the examination of educational problems as now are found in the 
forensic field. Mere opinion, unless of recognized experts whose opinions the 
courts also accept under certain conditions, is of little value, inasmuch as it 
proves nothing of a positive nature. Furthermore, such opinion may even be 
detrimental since it is quite as likely to be misleading in its implications as it 
is to be informative and reliable. 

The Commissioners consider that it would be highly desirable that statistical 
data should be collected by a Canadian bureau, acting in an advisory capacity, 
if such a bureau could be established by private foundation. There is a real 
need, for instance, forthe ascertaining of Canadian norms in the field of 
standardized tests; to collect, evaluate, and organize the results of the various 
studies made along experimental lines in education; to institute a depository 
of educational information and studies which should be made available to 
students. of education or to other interested citizens. 

As an illustration of the need for such a bureau, it might be stated that the 
Survey prepared an outline of a return relating to high school enrolment, per 
capita costs, rate of elimination of high school students, and other important 
educational topics. Copies of this outline were forwarded to the various pro- 
vincial departments of education with the request that the desired information 
be supplied in the appropriate spaces and the return be forwarded to the Survey 
Office. Prompt and courteous replies were received from the various provinces, 
but, with one exception, it was impossible to supply the data in the form 
requested, nor, in certain cases, in any reliable form whatever; while it was 
also evident that in most instances there was lack of scientific guidance in the 
formulating of educational data. 

A subsidiary aspect of the larger problem of a Canadian bureau of educa- 
tional research, advisory in character and manned by several highly trained 
educationists and statistical experts, is the matter of scientific assistance in 
the quantitative studies undertaken by the provincial departments of education. 
Obviously, experts trained in the preparation and interpretation of educational 
statistics and in the scientific principles of supervision and inspection would 
prove most valuable additions to the provincial departments of education in 
Canada. Their services are quite as necessary and, when once properly appre- 
ciated, would prove quite as indispensable as those now rendered by the various 
deputy ministers of education. There is a field for both types of educational 
official, and it should be impressed upon the taxpaying public that, from the 
viewpoint of economy in stopping overlapping and waste effort in the inspec- 
torial and supervisory branches of administration, the field of the expert in 
educational statistics and standardized tests is of the utmost importance. As 
the expert accountant is indispensable to the efficient business administration 
of banking or commercial institutions, in equally great degree are the services 
of the educational statistician necessary for the efficient conduct of our provin- 
cial departments of education. It is true that these departments now have 
accountants, whose duties are of a financial, rather than educational, nature. 
It is also true that there are oS other officials who manipulate educational 
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data in a more or less expert mariner; but, with few exceptions, the expert in 
educational statistics and scientific school administration is unknown in our 
Canadian departments of education. It is understood, of course, that such 
a statistician should have been an experienced and successful educationist 
before specializing in statistical work, thoroughly acquainted with educational 
theory and the most approved practice, and not a mere expert in the routine 
of handling statistical data or in the giving of achievement and intelligence 
tests. 

With a central research bureau, integrating the efforts of experts attached 
to the provincial departments of education throughout the Dominion, a new 
era would dawn in the history of Canadian education. One of the early 
reforms would be the placing of our provincial systems of school inspection 
on a more scientific basis. Accurate knowledge derived from quantitative 
studies would be made to supplant mere opinion, or the present hit and miss 
methods, in the initiating and administration of educational policies; much 
wastage and overlapping of educational effort would be eliminated; while the 
educational systems of the provinces would be moulded in accordance with 
scientifically determined educational objectives. 

While emphasis has been placed upon the need for ebjective and statistical 
studies in the field of education, the Survey does not seek to imply that all valid 
educational conclusions can be derived from quantitative sources. Admitting 
the vital importance of the work of the statistical expert and experimentalist, 
there are, nevertheless, educational problems which, up to the present, can be 
tentatively solved only on the basis of opinion. Such opinion, however, should 
be of the best educational type available, derived, where possible, from com- , 
petent observation, analysis, and experimentation in fields giving rise to 
problems of similar character to those under consideration. The fact should 
also be recognized that there are different schools of educational thought as 
there are of religious or philosophical thought, a condition due largely to the 
comparatively subjective and, as yet, speculative character of these educational 
studies. As education becomes more scientific in its methods—an end already 
attained in certain of its departments—the objective mode of procedure will 
supplant the subjective, and pious opinions must then yield place to quantita- 
tively derived conclusions. Professor Thorndike’s studies in the transfer 
of training, for instance, have supplied results that are more scientifically 
accurate, authoritative, and less subject to personal bias than the prejudiced 
opinions of educational reactionaries or formal disciplinarians. 

Problems relating to educational ideals, purposes, attitudes, and aims 
cannot, owing to their ethical implications, be evaluated quantitatively, 
although quantitative methods and results of research must ultimately affect 
the validity of the conclusions held. In dealing with abstract considerations 
of this nature, the Survey endeavoured to follow the best educational thought 
of the day. 

In concluding this section of the Report it may be permissible to make a 
further observation. It proved a difficult matter, in the course of a provincial 
survey intended largely for the layman, to decide upon the extent to which it is 
desirable to include graphical representations and certain of the more technical 
methods of statistical treatment. Such methods are quite illuminating to the 
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schoolmen and to a section of the laity. The great majority of laymen, how- 
ever, while understanding the use of graphs, are not conversant with, nor 
greatly interested in, the technique of medians and deviations, or in measures 
of correlation or nent While the use of statistical technique has been 
reduced to a minimum, it could not be entirely dispensed with if the facts were 
to be accurately presented. This is probably most obvious in connection with 
the section on intelligence and achievement tests, conducted under the super- 
vision of Dr. Peter Sandiford. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BACKGROUND—PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS. 


I. BrrrisH CoLtuMBIA’s EArty History. 


The early history of British Columbia, including Vancouver Island, lacks 
nothing of the romance, stirring adventure, deeds of heroism, and acts of 
self-sacrifice which make the story of settlement in Eastern Canada so attrac- 
tive. The British claim to the north-west coast of America was contested in 
turn by Spain, Russia, and the United States. That the Union Jack now floats 
on the Pacific from Lat. 49° N. to the Alaskan Coast is probably due more to 
the sturdy gentlemen adventurers of the Hudson’s Bay Company than to any 
rights of the British Crown established by prior discovery. 

In his voyage around the world Drake appears to have reached Lat. 48° N. 
on the Pacific Coast in 1578, but it is reasonably certain that he never set foot 
on what is now British territory in North America. From 1775 to 1779 Spanish 
navigators made landings at various points on the west coast of America from 
California to Alaska, but they made no charts and took no steps to establish 
ownership according to the recognized rules of international custom. ib wer 
Captain Cook sailed with instructions to determine the existence of a North 
West Passage between Asia and America and to explore the American Coast 
from 45° N. Lat. to 65° N. Lat. In 1778 he reached the Coast in the neighbour- 
hood of Lat. 47° or 48°. Sailing north he missed the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
and landed at Nootka, on the west coast of Vancouver Island. Following 
Cook other British seamen, Hanna, Lowrie, Portlock, Dixon, Barkley, and 
Mears, explored many of the inlets on the Coast north of bates neice 
meantime visits to some of these inlets had been made by Russian, Spanish, 
and American ships. In 1789 the contest between Spain and Britain in North- 
Western America reached a crisis over the ‘“ Nootka Affair ”’—involving owner- 
ship of territory and right to trade for furs around Nootka Sound—and actual 
war was averted only when Spain surrendered Nootka, but unfortunately the 
treaty left unsettled the main question of ownership of the Coast north of 
California. 

In 1741 Behring, a Russian, had sailed from the north through the strait 
now bearing his name and thus established Russia’s claim to Alaska. Ata 
later stage Russia claimed the whole Coast as far south as 51° NS But in 1825 
George Canning made an agreement with Russia fixing 54° 40’ as the southern 
limit of Russian influence. 

In 1792 Captain George Vancouver, who had wintered in the Southern 
Pacific, reached the Coast of America, Lat. 39° N. From there he sailed north, 
passed through the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and explored the Gulf of Georgia. 
He explored Burrard and Jervis Inlets, claimed the whole country for Britain, 
and spent the-summers of 1793 and 1794 in making further explorations and 
charting the Coast. It is interesting to note that in 1793 Vancouver missed 
Alexander Mackenzie, of the North West Trading Company, by only a few 
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weeks, the latter having come overland from the Rockies to the Pacific at Bella 
Coola. 

Meanwhile the country east of the Coast range of mountains from the mouth 
of the Columbia River to Hudson Bay was being explored and dotted with 
fur-trading posts by the Hudson’s Bay Company or its great rival the North 
West Trading Company. In 1807 Simon Fraser, of the North West Company, 
after almost incredible difficulties, descended the Fraser River to its mouth and 
was greatly disappointed to find he was not at the mouth of the Columbia. 

In 1846 the Oregon Treaty fixed 49° N. Lat. as the boundary between the 
United States and British Territory. Three years before this the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, in anticipation of the loss of their Fort on the Columbia River, ~ 
had established a trading post on Vancouver Island where Victoria now stands, 
and in 1849 this post replaced the mouth of the Columbia River as the Com- 
pany’s Pacific Coast headquarters. This marks the beginning of real settle- 
ment, the first Colonial Governor for Vancouver Island coming out in 1850. 
From 1850 to 1856 the Governor ruled supreme with the advice of a small. 
council. In 1856 the Colony was granted an assembly of seven members. Up 
to this time there were no settlements on the mainland except the trading posts - 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, but in 1858 gold was discovered along the lower 
Fraser River and some 20,000 adventurers, some from England and: some from 
Australia, but mostly from California, poured into Victoria on their way to the 
goldfields. In the same year British Columbia on the mainland was organized 
as a separate British Colony under Governor Douglas, who was also Governor 
of the Colony of Vancouver Island. From 1859 to 1861 the Cariboo goldfields 
were being opened and this brought more adventurers to the Colony, many 
coming from Canada and some from England and Scotland. Roads were built 
and some agriculture developed. On the whole the mining ventures were 
disappointing, although many huge fortunes were made. The cost of making 
roads was tremendous and the Colony was in debt. Population increased | 
slowly. In 1864 it was estimated that Vancouver Island had only 7,500 white 
population and British Columbia slightly more. ‘There were some 4,000 
Chinese in the two Colonies. 

In 1866 the two Colonies of Vancouver Island and British Columbia were 
united under the name of British Columbia, with Victoria as the capital. In 
1871 the Colony entered the Canadian Confederation. The Colony stretched 
from Lat. 49° N. to Lat. 60° N. and from the Pacific Ocean to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, an area of 372,630 square miles, but containing only about *10,000 white 
people, 4,000 Chinese, and 35,000 Indians. 


Il. GroGRAPHICAL SHTrTinG. 


Shortly after Confederation an eminent Canadian statesman spoke slight- 
ingly of British Columbia as a “sea of mountains.” His epithet was on the 
whole not inappropriate as British Columbia probably has more majestic and 
inspiring mountain scenery than any other province or state in North America. 
The Coast Range is abrupt and has few passes. The main chain of the Rockies 
rises as an unbroken barrier to the east, with only a few passes having an 


* The white population declined from 1865 to 1871, owing ¥ i 
Mitte a tee , Owing to the apparent exhaustion of the 
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elevation of less than 5,000 feet. Between these lie the Selkirks, dividing the 
interior of the country into a series of broad plateaus broken by the Fraser 
and the Columbia with an intricate series of minor river and lake systems. 
The Coast region enjoys a very mild climate and abundance of moisture. ‘The 
plateau country is generally too arid for agriculture without irrigation, but 
has many fertile valleys that produce enormous crops of fruits and vegetables 
wherever there is a supply of water. Toward the north the interior plateau 
has more natural moisture and greater agricultural possibilities. Everywhere 
on the central plateaus cattle-ranching is successfully carried on. The Coast 
mountains and islands, including Vancouver Island, the Selkirks, many spurs 
of the Rockies, and the whole of the northern half of the Province, are densely 
wooded with Douglas Fir, Red Cedar, Jack-pine, and Cottonwood. It is doubt- 
ful if any part of the world can show such wonderful forests of cone-bearing 
trees. The annual production of lumber for the Province is now approaching 
the $100,000,000 mark, while the total value of agricultural products only 
slightly exceeds half that amount. Besides lumber, British Columbia leads all 
Canada in the production of fish, the catch for 1928 having a value of some 
$19,000,000. Her mineral products exceed $35,000,000 a year, of which the 
principal are coal, copper, silver, gold, lead, and zine. Her manufactures, of 
which pulp and paper are the most important, approach $300,000,000. The 
richest agricultural lands are at or near the mouth of the Fraser, where many 
farms have an assessed value of $200 to $300 an acre. 


ILI. Economic AND SociaL BACKGROUND. 


Starting at Confederation in 1871 with some 10,000 white settlers, 4,000 
Orientals, and 35,000 Indians, the Province has gone steadily forward until 
in 1924 the total population is estimated at 600,000. This is not a phenomenal 
growth for a half-century, but it is promising. Especially is this true when one 
comes to realize the vast extent of the territory, the difficulties of transportation 
owing to the mountain barriers, and the enormous expense involved in opening 
up roads. That agricultural development is slow is easily understood when 
we remember that much of the best land is that formerly covered by the giant 
forests and that the expense of clearing this land with labour costs at present 
levels is prohibitive. For many years to come the growth of the Province will 
depend upon an extension of lumbering, mining, and manufacturing, together 
with an extension of its overseas and transcontinental trade. Already the port 
of Vancouver is shipping more grain to Europe and to the Orient than any 
other Pacific seaport. 

It has previously been stated that besides fishermen the early white settlers 
on Vancouver Island were Hudson’s Bay traders, officials, and their servants. 
These were a superior class of people, hardy, intelligent, and possessing great 
initiative. The miners attracted by the discovery of gold in 1858 were neces- 
sarily an adventurous lot of men, ready to take a chance and undergo hardships. 
Such was the nucleus of British Columbia. After them came railroad builders, 
lumbermen, and more miners, another group of brawny men suited for a 
pioneering life. 

After the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1885-86 thousands 
of settlers came from Eastern Canada—especially Ontario, New Brunswick, 
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Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. The Province was now being adver- 
tised in Britain and many came from England and Scotland, some attracted 
by the openings for business and some by the fine climate of the Coast cities— 
Vancouver and Victoria. Many also came from the United States especially 
to engage in mining or lumbering. It is probably correct to say that more than 
one-half the lumbering, mining, and manufacturing capital invested in British 
Columbia is owned in the United States. 

Because of geographical proximity there have for forty years been intimate 
relations between the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. As farmers 
prospered in Alberta and Saskatchewan many of them retired and settled in 
Vancouver or Victoria because of the mild climate. Today the population of 
the Province—omitting Orientals and native Indians—is more cosmopolitan 
than any other part of Canada. Its backbone is distinctly Canadian, but it 
has many types of native-born English, Scotch, and Irish and a small minority 
either American born or strongly inoculated with American ideals. It has 
-an English element holding the same social and political views that were held 
by the English squire of 1850. It has an English element which represents the 
finest and most progressive modern English thought, and it has a small English 
element that is noisy and assertive and wants everything at the expense of the 
state. The ideals of the Canadian-born element vary and are less easily defined. 
As a class the Canadian-born element lacks cohesion. It also lacks the colour 
and extreme opinions held by the British born and has less class-consciousness. 

The Province has made a strong appeal to thousands of English people 
whose ideal was a life in the open and a living won partly or wholly from the 
soil. <A fine climate with easy opportunity for hunting, fishing, and boating 
were added attractions. Ranchers, fruitgrowers, poultrymen, and dairymen 
have settled in large numbers in the fertile interior valleys, on the Coast along 
the Fraser River, and especially on Vancouver Island. Many of these brought 
with them a considerable capital and were looking more for a fine climate and 
good homes than for an opportunity to acquire wealth. Others brought a small 
capital, barely enough to establish a modest home, and have to earn a living 
from the soil or by labour in mine or lumber camp. Yet others came without 
any capital and are struggling to eke out an existence on a small poultry ranch 
with the culture of small fruits as a sideline. Hundreds of those settlers paid 
exorbitant prices for ranches or farms or for one, two, three, or five acre plots 
and now after expending some money and much labour find their property 
worth less than they paid for it. Land speculation has left its well known 
finger marks on every corner of British Columbia. 

It is difficult for any one outside the Province to realize what a small part 
of the total area of British Columbia is settled or even partially developed. 
As a matter of fact, not more than one two-hundredth of the geographical area 
is organized into cities or rural municipalities under some form of local govern- 
ment. Without some realization of this fact it would be impossible to grasp 
the inherent difficulties connected with many school problems. The great 
lumbering and mining areas and man y of the large cattle ranches are largely 
outside of municipal organization and must look wholly to the Provincial 


Government for the maintenance of law and order and for every organized form 
of service. 
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One other economic factor claims notice. Outside of cities and rural 
municipalities all taxes are paid directly to the Provincial Treasury, whether 
these taxes are mining royalties, timber dues, property taxes, school taxes, or 
income taxes. In cities and rural municipalities the local authorities levy the 
cost of local government almost wholly upon land values. The Municipal Act 
permits taxation of improvements upon land up to a maximum of fifty per 
cent, of the value of the improvements, but some city and municipal districts 
still levy a tax only upon the land. This plan would work out fairly in any 
rural municipality where all had farms of approximately equal area or value 
or where all were engaged in like forms of agriculture. But in a rural area 
consisting of ten large farms devoted to dairying or mixed farming and ninety 
small plots of one to five acres devoted to poultry-raising or fruit-growing it 
inevitably means that the owners of the ten large farms bear ninety per cent. 
of the local charges of education and furnish ten per cent. of the children, This 
may and does happen in parts of British Columbia and naturally leads to an 
agitation for some basis other than land values for the support of schools. 
It leads some people even to question whether elementary education ought to 
be free or ought to be paid for, in part at least, by those who directly receive 
its benefits. 

IV. Scuoont Lecisuation, 1871-1924. 

Prior to Confederation in 1871 educational facilities in British Columbia 
were limited. The first school in the Colony was built near Victoria in 1856 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 1865 the Legislature of Vancouver Island 
adopted a system of free schools and appropriated $10,000 for their support. 
Dr. Powell was the first President of the Board of Education. 

When the Colony entered Confederation in 1871 very few schools were in 
operation. From that time forward education in the Province has made steady 
progress. The gradual growth of the schools, as well as the cost to the Provin- 
cial Government of maintaining the same, is shown by the record of attendance 
and expenditure given in the following table :— 


= Number of Aggregate Average Percentage Government 
ear. School io lent Actual Daily of Hxpenditure 
Districts. : Attendance, Attendance. | for Education. 
THOS AAG) on 25 1,028 575.00 55.93 $ 36,763 77 
eat (7 (eh eae ee ane ee 45 2,198 1,895.50 63.49 43,334 01 
LSS eo eee Se ee 59 2,693 1,383.00 51.36 50,850: 63 
SES Sie On ey, Ge. mae ers 2 104. 6,372 3,093.46 48.54 99,902 04 
SO Oss sees eas A SP 169 11,496 7,111.40 61.85 190,558 33 
TSO (a Smee ee ah Pals 17,648 11,055.65 62.64 247,756 37 
OO 2 =O prmeee ee cP 268 24,499 16,857.43 66.76 397,003 46 
OHS eee as ee 189 33,314 23,195.27 69.62 464,473 78 
TON Asa eas Lge see ae oo ee 359 57,608 43,274.12 75.12 1,032,088 60 
on ES oie er ee eee Lay) 67,516 54,746.76 81.09 1,529,058 93 
KS onl ESS ae eee eee 582 72,006 56,692.38 78.03 1,791,153 47 
GAS 29 Dat eee 636 79,243 59,791.39 75.45 2,155,934 61 
TG De ee a ae ee See ee 665 85,950 68,497.57 79.69 2,931,572 25* 
O21 S225 tees en ie! 716 91,919 75,528.38 82.16 3,141,737 95* 
1S eA ee eee ee 744 94,888 77,152.98 81.94 3,176,686 28* 
AO — Oe Se ee 760 96,204 79,262.23 82.39 3) hoo Deon 


* This amount includes annual grant to Provincial University. 
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The first Public School Act for British Columbia, passed in 1872, provided 
for a Board of Education of six members to be appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council, and the management of the schools by a Superintendent 
of Education. The sum of $40,000 was appropriated for schools. Each school 
district was to have three trustees to provide for school accommodation and 
manage purely local affairs. All salaries of teachers were paid from the 
Provincial Treasury. Authority was given to establish schools for girls to be 
taught by women and school reports show that for many years in the chief 
cities of the Province the boys and girls were segregated for instruction. Even 
yet this is done in one school in the City of Victoria. 

The Superintendent, in practice, was the whole school system. He licensed 
teachers, appointed them, fixed their salaries, inspected them, authorized text- 
books, fixed the course of study, and determined the holidays. The schools 
were to be non-sectarian, but teachers were encouraged to open and close with 
a prescribed prayer, to inculcate the highest possible morality, and to teach 
the Ten Commandments. Attendance at these exercises was at the option of 


the-parent expressed in writing. John Jessop, the Superintendent in 1873, 


presented a comprehensive Report showing that there were twenty-six school 
districts with thirty teachers and 1,000 pupils. Mr. Jessop estimated that 
about 400 more were attending private schools and an additional 600 of school 
age not attending any school. 

The School Act of 1872 authorized the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to set 
apart waste lands of the Crown in every school district for school purposes. 
Why such action has never been taken does not appear. Superintendent Jessop 
urged it in 1872 as follows :— 

“Tt appears very necessary that a certain portion of the public domain should be set 
apart for education purposes as soon as surveyed. I had the honour of calling attention 
to this important subject in my last Report; and since then the desirability of something 
being done in this direction is much more apparent. Settlers are locating in all the avail- 
able agricultural districts, and schools must be provided for them wherever a sufficient 
number of children within a given area can be found. ‘This will call for constantly 
increasing school grants, which, without some extraneous aid, will bear heavily upon 
the public revenue. It is a question worthy of serious consideration as to whether a large 


portion of the proceeds of land sales should not be devoted to public instruction; not in 
aid of any particular locality, but for the benefit of the Province at large.” 


In 1879 the School Act was amended by placing control of schools under the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. School inspection and government boarding 
schools were provided for. It was also provided that trustees of a school 
district might operate a school at one point in the district during certain days, 
weeks, or months and some other point during the remaining days, weeks, or 


months. 


An amendment to the School Act in 1888 required Victoria, Nanaimo, New 
Westminster, and Vancouver to refund to the Provincial Treasury one-third of 
the money spent in these cities on teachers’ salaries. Another amendment 
permitted boards of trustees to impose fees on pupils attending high schools. 

In 1891 a new School Act was passed. The only important change was in 
the management of the four city schools of Victoria, Nanaimo, New West- 
minster, and Vancouver. Each of these cities was now given a school board 
consisting of seven members, of whom three were appointed by the Lieutenant- 
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Governor-in-Council and four appointed by the municipal council of each city. 
These cities were now to bear the total cost of sites, buildings, repairs, and 
incidental expenses, and in addition to pay one-half of the teachers’ salaries. 
The city councils were required to levy the necessary amounts as a part of the 
regular municipal tax levy. . 

Important school legislation was enacted in 1901, when urban centres were 
classified into “ cities” of the first, second, and third class for school purposes. 
Cities with an average attendance of 1,000 or more pupils were in the first class 
and received from the Provincial Treasury a grant of $13 per pupil to apply on 
the teacher’s salary. Cities with from 250 to 1,000 pupils belonged to the second 
class and received a grant per pupil of $15, and smaller cities of the third class 
received $20 per pupil. Under this plan there were two cities of the first class, 
Victoria and Vancouver; four of the second class, Nanaimo, New Westminster, 
Nelson, and Rossland; and eleven smaller cities of the third class. 

A change was also made in school government, the trustees—seven for cities 
of the first class, five for those of the second class, and three for those of the 
third class—now being elected directly by the ratepayers. 

Provision was made for the appointment of a City Superintendent of Schools 
where a city wished to appoint such an officer to assist the trustees in managing 
school affairs. Such appointments were, however, subject to the approval of: 
the Provincial Superintendent of Schools. 

The legislation of 1901 also provided that, in addition to the per capita 
grant for every pupil in attendance, a board of trustees should receive from the ‘ 
Provincial Treasury the sum of $300 for every high school teacher employed. 

The plan of distributing the government grant for education wholly on the 
basis of pupils’ attendance evidently did not work smoothly as might easily 
have been foreseen. It tended to keep a class under one teacher large enough 
or nearly large enough to make the grant from the Province pay the teacher’s 
salary. In a Report made by the Superintendent of Education subsequent to 
the 1901 legislation he points out that in the City of Nanaimo the trustees 
actually had a surplus out of the government grant after paying the teachers’ 
salaries in full. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that in 1905 the method of apportioning 
grants from the Provincial Treasury was revised. Cities of the first class now 
were to receive $360 for every teather employed, those of the second class $420, 
and those of the third class $465, while in rural municipalities and organized 
rural schools the grant was to be $480 for every teacher. In every case the 
trustee board might receive an additional grant up to a maximum of $100 for 
each teacher on condition that the local board paid an equivalent amount to 
supplement the teacher’s salary. This meant that in a rural school a teacher 
receiving $680 a year was receiving $580 of that amount from the Provincial 
Treasury and only $100 from the local board, and a teacher in a city of the 
first class receiving the same salary would get $460 from the Government and 
$220 from the local board. 

It must be remembered that, in addition to these city schools and organized 
rural schools where local authorities were now called upon to make some 
contribution to education, there were hundreds of so-called “ assisted ” rural 


schools where the Government continued to defray the total cost of education 
3 
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from the Provincial Treasury. The Superintendent’s Report for 1906 shows 
that out of a total expenditure on schools amounting to $688,740 the Province 
paid $444,542. 


The Act of 1905 also authorized the building of school-houses in rural — 


districts out of provincial moneys. The same Act divided the Province into 
inspectorial districts and fixed the school registration per teacher at sixty 
pupils. In 1910 the School Act provided for aid to school libraries, for night 
schools, for medical inspection of school children, and for the establishing of 
superior schools. These were designed to give the advantages of some advanced 
instruction to pupils in country districts or small villages where a high school 
was impracticable. 

The Act of 1912 changed the name of City Superintendent of Schools to 
Municipal Inspector of Schools and strengthened control over such officials by 
the Council of Public Instruction. 

The Act of 1914 required trustee boards to appoint a teacher for each forty 
pupils or fraction of forty enrolled. 

The Act of 1917 made provision for the consolidation of rural schools and 
fixed the provincial aid for the transportation of pupils at fifty per cent. 

The Act of 1919 directed school inspectors to give triplicate written reports 
on visits to teachers, one to the teacher, one to the trustees, and one to the 
Superintendent of Education. ; 

The Act of 1920 provided for a Minister of Education and a Council of 
Public Instruction consisting of the Executive Council. 

The Act of 1922 definitely incorporated the extra grant of $100 payable from 
the Provincial Treasury toward a teacher’s salary as a part of the fixed grant, 
making these grants $460, $520, $565, and #580. This Act also consolidated the 
various School Acts and amendments and under this code of 164 sections the 
schools are now operated. 


V. A GLIMPSE oF THE ScHOOLs IN 1924. 


Beginning with a highly-centralized system in 1871, in practice controlled 
from Victoria by one man, the school administration of British Columbia has 
developed in the direction of local control until its cities, district municipalities, 
and regularly organized rural sections have as much voice in school affairs as 
the older provinces of Canada or the states of the American Union, the only 
marked difference being that the Provincial Treasury bears a larger proportion 
of the total cost of education than is borne by any other province or state in 
America, the exact amount for 1924 being thirty-eight per cent. 


To one unacquainted with the situation it would seem that local control has : 


been pushed to an illogical extreme. There are in the Province 521 “ assisted ” 
schools where the Government pays every cent of the teachers’ salaries and 
has in many cases assisted in the erection of school buildings. In addition 
the Government supplies free of cost a large proportion of the text-books used 
by the pupils. And yet these “ assisted ” schools are governed by trustee boards 
who select and appoint the teacher and exercise all the functions of trustee 
boards that tax themselves -for a major part of their school revenue. So 
.solicitous is the Government to protect the principle of local: control that 
the school supporters in these “assisted” areas are allowed to say whether 
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they will or will not consolidate with a neighbouring section to secure a better 
school or to save unnecessary expense. The Government “ pays the piper a 
andthe school boards “ call the tune.” 

We do not mean here to suggest that these “assisted” school areas are 
wealthy and not in need of liberal government aid. We are now merely point- 
ing out that they are allowed a measure of control out of proportion to the 
responsibility they assume. In due time we shall discuss their financial status. 

It might seem that a half-century is a long period for the evolution of a 
school system from bureaucracy to some measure of fiscal autonomy, but in 
a Province like British Columbia, with little more than half a million people 
scattered over an area seven times as large as England and seven and one-half 
times as large as the State of New York, with great stretches of unproductive 
land, the problem of school government and school support assumes formidable 
proportions. It is safe to assert that if the children in remote districts of 
British Columbia are today enjoying average school advantages, they owe their 
good fortune to a system of education, in some of its aspects, highly centralized. 

Let us try to get a picture of how this system works. A Minister of the 
Crown is at the head of the system. He must assume responsibility for the 
acts of all his subordinates and for the success or failure of the work done in 
the schools. He must secure any amendments required ‘in the School Act and 
must secure by a vote of the Legislature each year money to support the schools. 
Under the Minister is a Superintendent of Education, who is an experienced 
teacher. Responsible to the Superintendent are an assistant superintendent, 
two high school inspectors, sixteen inspectors of elementary schools, a director 

‘of technical education, a director of elementary agriculture, and an officer in 
charge of the purchase and distribution of free text-books. These with the 
necessary clerks constitute the headquarters staff. 

The Superintendent of Education also has direct control and intimate touch 
with the two provincial normal schools, one established in Vancouver in 1901 
and one in Victoria in 1915. The former has a staff of eight teachers and 374 
students; the latter a staff of six *teachers and 287 students. These students 
before entering have had three years in a high school and some of them an extra 
year in the Provincial University. They are now taking a professional course 
of thirty-six weeks and, if successful, will secure second-class or first-class cer- 
tificates in June, 1925. heir certificates will entitle them to teach in any 
elementary school, in a superior school if holding a first-class diploma, but not 
in a high school. To teach in a high school one must hold a degree in arts or 
science and in addition have a year’s professional training in the Department 
of Education in the Provincial University. 

Through the two high school inspectors the Superintendent keeps in touch 
with thirty-six city high schools taught by some 230 teachers and enrolling 
7,084 pupils, twenty district municipality high schools taught by eighty-five 
teachers and enrolling 2,478 pupils, and fourteen rural high schools taught by 
nineteen teachers and enrolling 327 pupils. In addition to these there are 
ten superior schools where pupils may do two years’ high school work. 

* The Victoria Normal School has a practice school as an iptegtal part of its organization. In this 
‘there are two teachers in charge of eighty pupils. ‘The Vi¢toria Normal School also uses elementary 


schools in the City of Victoria as practice schools for teachers-in-training. In Vancouver all practice- 
teaching is done in the elementary schools of the City of Vancouver. 
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The sixteen inspectors of elementary schools have the Province mapped out. 


into sixteen inspectorial divisions and through these officers the Superintendent 
keeps in touch with the various school boards and teachers even in the most 
remote and inaccessible corners of the Province. One of these inspectors 
reports having travelled 18,872 miles during the past year on official visits. 
The same inspector sometimes travels six or eight days to visit two or three 
schools and sleeps in his clothes wrapped in blankets on the floor of some 
settler’s cabin. 

These sixteen inspectors visit 899 teachers in charge of 18,870 pupils in 
rural and assisted schools; 766 teachers in charge of 26,230 pupils in rural 
municipality schools; and 1,041 teachers in charge of 41,215 pupils in city 
schools. In all, they inspect 2,706 teachers in charge of 86,315 pupils. Many 


of these men spend nearly half their time in organizing new schools in pioneer — 


districts or in arranging to close up.a school where for some reason—the 
exhaustion of timber supply in a sawmill region or the “petering out” of a 
mining camp—there are no longer children enough to keep a school in operation. 
In this connection tribute should be paid to the liberality of the Government, 
which allows no school to close as long as there are at least six pupils in 


~ attendance. 


} 
of 


The 86,000 elementary school pupils are housed and taught in buildings 
and environment of great variety and marked contrast. Some are in modern 
city buildings as complete as are to be found on the American Continent. 
Others are modest but comfortable frame buildings in small towns or amid 
ideal rural surroundings. Many are in remote and lonely places beside a lake, 
under a towering mountain capped with snow, or on an arid plateau where all 
vegetation is brown and dusty. Some are on beautiful but lonely islands in 
the Pacific, where the settler is part farmer, part fisherman, and part lumber- 
man. Some are on steep mountain sides in “Company Towns,” where tall 
chimneys of pulp-mill or smelter form the centre of a busy industrial life. Some 
are close to the water on an arm of the sea, which is the outlet of a salmon 
river and the site of a canning-factory, and some stand on ground over coal- 
mines. Some have ideal surroundings, but the school buildings themselves 
are primitive and very small. Many are built of logs. Some are not larger 
than 15 by 18 feet with a ceiling just above your head. Some have attractive 
grounds, some have bare and unattractive yards, and some are built on rocks. 
In a number of them the children show unmistakable signs of Indian blood. 
Some of these buildings are tidy and clean inside and some sadly in need of 
paint, whitewash, and soap. 

The school hours are usually from 9 to 12 and from 1.15 to 3.15 or 3.30. 
In the northern part of the Province, where daylight comes late and goes early, 
the schools start work at 9.30 from November to March. The school programme 
is almost identical with that in other parts of America. Manual training and 
home economics are generally taught only in the towns and cities. There are 
sixty-nine instructors for boys and fifty-four for girls. Agriculture is taught by 
special teachers in some of the high schools, while some 1,500 pupils in these 
schools are taking special courses in technical or commercial work. Medical 


and dental inspection is not universal but common in the more important city 
and town schools. 
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Local control is exercised through boards of trustees which have autono- 
mous powers as to levying taxes for current expenses, but which are dependent 
upon municipal councils for money by-laws in securing money for capital 
expenditure. School boards in cities and municipalities do not handle money. 
They issue orders on the municipal treasurer. A board of seven trustees in 
a large city like Vancouver will manage more than 20,000 pupils and nearly 
600 teachers. A board of five trustees in a city of the second class such as 
Chilliwack will manage about 600 pupils in high and elementary schools and 
employ sixteen or seventeen teachers. <A board of five trustees in a “ district 
municipality school district ” such as Delta will manage every elementary and 
high school in the municipality. Delta has one high school with two teachers 
and forty-eight pupils and twelve elementary schools with nineteen teachers 
and 523 pupils. A board of three trustees may manage the schools of a city of 
the third class—these cities are really villages—like Salmon Arm, where there 
is a high school with three teachers and seventy-one pupils and an elementary 
school with five teachers and 166 pupils; or a three-trustee board may manage 
a small rural school with one teacher and twenty-two pupils or an “ assisted 
school ” with one teacher and six or eight pupils. There are in all more than 
700 schools in the Province managed by boards of three trustees each. 

Some progress has been made toward consolidation of schools, but the 
movement is slow. The average ratepayer prefers a small local school even 
though it be taught by an inexperienced boy or girl to one really efficient that 
is five miles away and to which his child must be taken in a van. Especially 
does he favour the local school if there is additional expense involved in con- 
- solidation, and usually there is even after the Provincial Government has paid 
fifty per cent. of transportation costs. Consolidation seems popular with 
pupils, teachers, and parents wherever we have seen it in operation. Its future 
extension will go hand in hand with the improvement of roads wherever popu- 
lation is dense enough to make the system practicable. Already extensive 
experiments in consolidation are under way owing to the liberality of the 
Education Department in defraying one-half the cost of transportation. 

At present these experiments are carried on in and around the cities of 
Armstrong, Duncan, Grand Forks, and Vernon; in the rural municipalities 
of Chilliwack, Kent, Langley, Mission, North Vancouver, Penticton, Pitt 
Meadows, Point Grey, Saanich, Sumas, Summerland, Surrey, and Richmond; 
and in rural districts at Beaver Creek, Brackendale, Castle Rock, Cawston, 
Dewdney, Hedley, Howe Sound, Lumby, Naramata, Oliver, East Sooke, Telkwa, 
and Vanderhoof. In some of these rural areas children are carried in vans 
to the local school, there being no consolidation in the usual sense of that term. 
The school population within the single section is so scattered that the Depart- 
ment of Education grants the usual fifty per cent. towards transportation. 

In British Columbia school trustees must possess the same qualifications 
as aldermen and councillors in their respective municipalities and the electors 
of school trustees the same qualifications as the electors of aldermen and coun- 
cillors. Under this law only an owner of real property, or his wife or her 
husband, as the case may be, is eligible to be a school trustee. A man might 
have a brilliant university record, live in luxury in a fine home, and pay heavy 
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provincial and federal income taxes, but unless he is possessed of real property 
where he lives he cannot qualify as a school trustee, 


The franchise governing the election of these officials is only a little less 
restricted. All owners of real property with a minimum assessment ne 
municipal voters. Householders as such are not voters, but may, by paying 
a special tax and making a declaration in due form before a certain date, have 
their names entered as voters. In practice comparatively few take this trouble 
and the municipal electors are largely landowners. 


This narrow municipal franchise appears to be the result of two conditions 
existing in British Columbia that are different, at least in degree, from con- 
ditions found in other parts of Canada. In the first place, owing to the 
sparsely settled nature of the country and its lumbering, mining, and fishing 
industries, the population shifts more frequently and more readily than in uae 
older provifhces, or even in the newer provinces where agriculture is the chief 
industry. Naturally there is a reluctance to grant a franchise, having merely 
a local value, to a man who frequently moves from place to place. The second 
explanation is to be found in the fact that municipalities in British Columbia 
levy and collect a greater proportion of their total taxes from land values than 
do municipalities in other parts of Canada, and consequently they make owner- 
ship of land the basis of municipal government. 


The teachers of British Columbia are organized in a Provincial Federation 
with paid officers. The organization is virile and aggressive and claims to have 
secured some legislation which has improved the efficiency of schools and some 
which has improved the status of the teacher and protected what he considers 
to be his rights. 

There is a very active Provincial Trustees’ Association which sometimes 
does, and sometimes does not, see eye to eye with the Teachers’ Federation. 

There are also many active Parent-Teacher Associations with a Provincial 
Organization. 

These three organizations approach educational problems from various 
angles and serve to arouse a healthy interest in everything that has to do 
with the training of children. 

In British Columbia, as elsewhere in Canada, the constantly rising cost 
of education is a factor which tends to quicken interest in education itself. 
Naturally municipal councils which have to collect the school rates imposed 
by school boards sometimes feel that the rates are excessive and that education 
costs too much. With a few exceptions, and these in the larger cities, school 
buildings in British Columbia are unpretentious and not unduly expensive. 
Many are built entirely of wood above the foundation. Salaries of administra-— 
tive officers and school inspectors are barely respectable living allowances. 
The Provincial Superintendent of Education has until recently received only 
$4,000 and his staff of inspectors $3,000 each. The chief executive officer of 
the Vancouver Board of Trustees gets only $5,000. A few high school prin- 
cipals get $4,000, but many only $2,500 or less. Normal school principals get 
$3,600. A few women in the grades in Vancouver get $1,780, but the provincial 
average for all schools is only $1,411.16* and many teachers get $1,000 or less. 


* For the year 1923-24. 
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It would, therefore, seem that if in British Columbia education costs too much, 
the waste is neither in buildings nor in salaries. 

On the whole the teaching force is strong in proportion to the average 
attendance of pupils. For the year 1923-24 this attendance for the whole 
Province in every type of school was 79,262 pupils in charge of 3,211 teachers 
and special instructors, giving about twenty-five pupils for a teacher. The low 
average per teacher is partly caused by the small registration in many rural 
and assisted schools. But nowhere in British Columbia have we seen classes 
really congested and often we have visited schools where one or more teachers 
might be saved by a reorganization of classes. 

The Education Department carries on very successful summer schools for 
teachers at the University in Vancouver and in Victoria. We have seen many 
evidences of the benefits these confer upon the teachers. 

The Education Department also has a re esidential school in Vancouver for 
the education of blind and deaf children. Those living in Vancouver attend 
as day pupils. During 1923-24 seventy-two pupils were enrolled under nine 
teachers. 

British Columbia, unlike Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario, and Quebec, has 
no separate schools for religious denominations receiving grants from the 
Provincial Treasury. All property is taxed for the support of the state schools. 
In spite of this there is in the Province a very considerable number of children 
being educated outside the public school system. There are many schools for 
Indian children, directly or indirectly under control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Probably in all these schools contain some six or seven thousand 
children. Roman Catholics maintain private schools for their own children 
in large urban centres. In one or two places groups of Orientals maintain 
schools for their own children. 

But besides these groups, segregated because of religion or race, there are 
many undenominational private schools in the Province. Some of these are 
small day schools for little children housed in a one-room building. Some are 
boarding schools exclusively for young boys or young girls. Some are exclu- 
sively for young women and many for boys are fashioned on the plan of the 
English public schools. Some are owned and managed by private individuals 
as a means of livelihood. Many are joint-stock undertakings by well-to-do 
citizens who desire such institutions for the education of their own children. 
Needless to say, these private schools are of varying degrees of efficiency. 

It might seem that the education of so many children, partly at the expense 
of the Federal Government and partly at the expense of private individuals, 
would be of distinct financial gain to the provincial system. It is doubtful if 
this is true. In the first place, the Indians live in “ reserves ” which contain 
some of the richest land in the Province. The Province can levy no taxes on 
these “reserves ” nor can it re any tax of any kind on an Indian who lives 
the Indian life on a “ reserve.” The many private schools on Vancouver Island 
and in and around Vancouver City, denominational and non-denominational, 
must lessen somewhat the cost of education for the municipalities adjacent to 
the schools. But this gain in money is probably more than balanced by the 
apathy shown toward public state education by a very intelligent part of the 


community. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
PUBLIC OPINION AND EDUCATIONAL AIMS. 


I. Cuasses or Pusiic OPINION. 


As stated in a previous chapter, several hundred citizens of the Province 
appeared before the Commission either as representatives of various organiza- 
tions, whose views were presented in the form of resolutions, or to express their 
individual opinions on educational matters. Any attempt to give a satisfactory 
analysis of each of the numerous representations made would obviously be as 
futile as it is unnecessary. The views expressed may, however, with a reason- 
able degree of accuracy, be classified under five main divisions for purposes of 
comment and comparison. It need scarcely be added that the following analysis. 
is objective in character; i.e., the classification is intended to pertain wholly to 
the views presented and not to the exponents of such opinions. It is very 
difficult, however, to discuss views without referring to their advocates and 
occasionally there is an interchange of these terms. Nor is there any attempt 
on the part of the Commission to colour or exaggerate the import of any resolu- 
tions or expressions of opinion with which the Commissioners are not in 
agreement, although they do not hesitate to point out fallacies or unwarrant- 
able assumptions where, in their opinion, such exist. 

The classes of educational opinion, or “schools of thought,” in British 
Columbia are in general as follows :— 

(a.) Reactionary and Ultra-conservative.—The exponents of reactionary ~ 
views in the field of education form a distinct minority of the citizens of the 
Province; nevertheless, their number and influence are far from insignificant. 
This division of thought extols the fetish of the “ little red school-house ” of the 
nineteenth century or earlier, while the slogan adopted appears to be “ Away 
with the frills and fads and back to the three R’s.” The exponents of this view 
are in favour of charging fairly large high school fees, such as would make the 
high schools of the Province practically self-supporting so far as current expen- 
diture is concerned. Hducational exclusiveness, in the field of secondary 
education, based on intelligence and progress in high school studies, is a 
necessary corollary of this contention. Whether certain subjects, or parts 
of subject matter, should be excluded from the high school curriculum, or 
whether certain students should be excluded from the academic high school 
(assuming of course that such students have average intelligence) was a 
question that gaye rise to wide diversity of opinion. Much loose thinking was 
manifest in connection with the above distinction. 

The import of many views falling within this classification indicates an 
apprehension (or misapprehension) that too large a proportion of the student 
population is being prepared for “ white-collared jobs,” especially as a result 
of the present system of secondary education. Eventually, it was argued, the 
body politic would be so depleted of the labouring element that an insufficient 
number would be found ready and willing to do the manual tasks of life or to 
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perform menial services, with the inevitable result that employers of labour 
in the various industrial and business enterprises would be obliged to pay 
exorbitant wages or go out of business. To borrow the words of a Scottish 
Laird, “ performin’ powneys” are being turned out in the field of secondary 
and higher education, whereas more Clydesdales are necessary. In the opinion 
of the Survey, there is no real cause for alarm. Eventually it would appear 
that the law of supply and demand will control the distribution of the working 
population, as the attractive wages paid to labour would make it financially 
unprofitable for mediocrity, like “vaulting ambition,” to overleap itself in 
seeking “ white-collared ” positions to its own disadvantage. * 

It is contended, however, by certain advocates of educational exclusiveness 
(by courtesy called educational “ selection”), that the remedy should not be 
left to the law of supply and demand, since the economic machinery of the 
Province would suffer considerably during the interval of adjustment and 
might even be undermined by the strain! Without arguing the question of 
high school education in detail at this stage, it is surely obvious, both from the 
viewpoint of employer and employee, that a high school education, of a prac- 
tical or vocational turn, would prove an asset to the future plumber, bricklayer, 
miner, farmer, lumberman, or other labourer. Nor can individual and social 
efficiency be divorced. The influence of the former must, in the majority of 
cases, react beneficially on the latter. In the increasing complexity of our 
modern civilization a high school education is rapidly coming to be recognized 
as a necessity for the achievement of success and not a mere luxury. In an 
autocracy, such as Prussia of ten years ago, the process of class selection (and 
subjection) might solve the problem of occupational placement and industrial 
efficiency fairly well—at least from the viewpoint of the privileged few—but 
it is no longer fashionable to extol Prussian standards of social efficiency, or 
at least the ethical bases on which such standards rested. 

Democratic thinkers believe, rightly or wrongly (the Survey believes 
rightly), in that rather commonplace philosophy, still far from realization, 
of “equality of opportunity”; or, since this ideal is virtually impossible of 
attainment, at least in ample opportunity being afforded each citizen to attain 
his or her highest well-being within the limits prescribed by intelligence, moral 


* “ There are two delusions about the education of the people; it is difficult to say which is the 
more mischievous. ‘There is the delusion, still sometimes surviving, that the only education which 
they ought to have is that which trains their hands to the plough or their eyes to the needle, which 
has exclusively in view the making of miners or factory girls, engineers, or cooks. This is the 
educational ‘lie in the soul,’ whether it comes from the selfishness of those who wish to employ, or 
the shortsightedness of those who wish for employment. The whole of our Report is a protest 
against it. But there is also an opposite delusion not in itself so grave, but equally, or almost 
equally, unfortunate in its results. In fact, those results have probably done more than anything 
else to discredit the policy of national education which most Huropean countries adopted during the 
nineteenth century. It is the delusion, not that manual labour unfits a man for education, but that 
education makes him too good for manual labour. This unfortunate notion is responsible for the 
armies of lawyers without clients, doctors without patients, ill-paid clerks and half-starved civil 
servants, all alike superfluous and discontented who are the burden and the disgrace of some countries 
of Europe. Education suffers the reproach of them, and will continue to do so till the root error 
which produces them be destroyed.. That error is the unhappy belief that education somehow involves 
a black coat on the back and a pen in the hand. We cannot too strongly reprobate this delusion, 
which is equally disastrous for education and for healthy national life. 

. “The truth is, that both these delusions are rooted in the same misconception. Both the idea 
that the man who works with his hands ought not to have a humane education, and the idea that 
when he has got one he cannot continue to work with his hands, grew out of the idea that education 
is exclusively an affair of vocation. That is just what it is not, at least in its earlier stages. All are 
boys and girls before, and men and women after, they become clergymen or blacksmiths, school- 
mistresses or housemaids, and it is as men and women, not as clergymen or housemaids, that education 
should primarily think of them.’—(From the Newbolt Report.) 
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worth, industry, and aptitude. The doctrine of free education means the open 
door to educational and social preferment. At times the experiment may seem 
costly and open to some abuse. Misfits and failures have been, and probably 
always will be, found in every station in life. There is no guarantee, however, 
that a less measure of free education would mean fewer misfits in society. If 
education has any efficacy the opposite would be the case. The great majority 
of the citizens of British Columbia will no doubt agree with the view expressed 
by the president of a great modern university to the effect that: ‘“ A ‘ square 
deal’ in adult life is not worth much unless there is a ‘ fair chance’ during 
childhood.” This doctrine of the “square deal” is essentially British. 

There is a’small section of the community to whom the doctrine of the 
“ square deal” is, unfortunately, an empty ethical formula. This class appears 
to be suffering from a strange type of moral and partisan dyspepsia. By no 
means devoid of intelligence themselves, they use their intellect in critically 
analysing the actions of their fellows, to whom they are ever ready to impute 
unworthy and selfish motives. Their attitude implies (and sometimes they 
say openly) that our school system is a huge political machine, that the virus 
of party politics contaminates every act of our educational officials, and that 
self-interest and the desire for personal domination are the motive force of 
practically all educational organizations. According to this view, the instinct 
of self-preservation, in an extreme and selfish form, is ever uppermost; there 
ean be no act of pure disinterestedness, no altruism, and the ideals of the 
teaching profession are nothing more than painfully ethical vacuities. This 
class of cynical materialists is not afflicted with an excess of modesty. Though 
amateurish educational diagnosticians, they are ready to perform major opera- 
tions on our educational system. The danger is, however, that, if given their 
way, while attempting to remove the appendix, or the so-called “ frills and 
fads,” they might kill the patient by removing the vital organs. While these 
people are fortunately few in numbers, their clamour is out of all proportion 
to their importance. 

(b.) The Conservative Class.—This school of educational thought, tends 
towards conservatism without being reactionary. The advocates of its views 
are less extreme in their worship of the past than are the theorists referred to 
above. They burn little incense at the altar of “the little red school-house,” 
to which they pay no mystic allegiance. While recognizing nothing sacred 
about the past, as such, they consider it unsafe to cut themselves too hastily 
from its moorings. They, too, would remove certain alleged “ frills” from the 
school curriculum, though quite unable to agree among themselves as to what 
are these so-called “ frills.” The subjects frequently condemned are household 
science, manual training, art, and music. Not all agree on these subjects and_ 
among themselves they violently disagree as to the order in which the sentence 
of elimination should be carried out. ; 

This school of thought also believes in charging a moderate high school fee 
‘(from $20 to $100 annually) as a stimulus to a better appreciation of high 
school education by pupils or their parents. Furthermore, many of this class 
are ready to admit that the educational institutions of the past are inadequate 


to meet present-day needs and must accordingly be modified in the light of 
modern standards. 
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(c.) The Moderate Class of Educational Opinion.—The exponents of moder- 
ation in educational expansion and practice have no fetishes nor retrenchment 
slogans so far as free high school education or the subjects of the school 


programme are concerned. They insist, however, that the curriculum is some- ,~ 


what old-fashioned and in need of expert revision. The middle or junior high 
school and vocational education, within reasonable limits, are regarded with 
considerable favour. It is contended, however, that caution and prudence 
should be exercised in the development of our educational institutions and 
that close scrutiny should be applied to all expenditures of a possibly extrava- 


gant character. This class asks for reasonable economy in school expenditures, “ 


while classes (a) and (6) demand rigid economy and retrenchment practically 
all along the line. It might be added that the adherents of class (c) apparently 
constitute a majority of the citizens of the Province. 

(d.) Progressivism.—This type of thought asks for educational advance- 


ment all along the line from grade one of the elementary school to the university. e 


The advocates of progressivism in education, while admitting that wasteful 
expenditures should be avoided, maintain that nothing is too good, in an 
educational way, for the future citizens of the Province, and that, of all public 
buildings, the school-house should be the most attractive as well as serviceable. 
It should be added that the great majority of this class are not owners of 
property on an extensive scale, though a small percentage of them are. Voca- 
tional guidance, the adoption of the platoon and junior high schools, greater 


facilities for technical education for girls as well as for boys, the general and © 


systematic use of achievement and intelligence tests in evaluating the quality 
of the human material in the class-room, and the efficiency of instruction—such 
are probably the chief planks in their educational platform. The more 
moderate school of thought (class (c)) also sanctions some of the above 
“innovations ” in our schools, but within more restricted limits. 

(e.) Radicalism.—tThe advocates of radicalism in education undoubtedly 
constitute the smallest percentage of the body of ratepayers, and are consider- 
ably fewer in number than the next smallest group, the “ reactionaries.” 


These two schools of opinion, standing at the extremes of our tentative classi-, 


fication, have a few points of resemblance. Each aims at demolishing, to a, 


large extent, and reconstructing many features of existing educational insti- 


tutions, but this course is advocated from entirely different points of view. 
The materials and methods of reconstruction are also radically at variance. 
The exponents of the radical school of educational reform look to the future 
for the promise of a new era of greater opportunity, and, as one means of 


ushering in this halycon period, would revolutionize the educational programme { 


from the bottom to the top. The reactionary school turns just as ardently to 
the past, as an era of educational self-sufficiency, and by a process of devolution 
(or excision) would simplify the educational programme, academic and admin- 
istrative, from the top to the bottom. . 

According to the doctrines of the radical group, the present educational 
machinery of the elementary, and especially of the secondary school, should 
be almost wholly discarded, and a curriculum more attuned to modern needs 
should be substituted. The three R’s would not be neglected, but taught in a 
more practical manner as a background for applied economic studies; 
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exchange, the stock markets, labour problems, capitalism, and similar subjects 
would find a place alongside of, or instead of, such “antiquated ” subjects as 
Latin and algebra. Only in this manner, it is alleged, can the masses of the 
people be enabled to understand and protect themselves against the wiles 
and intrigues of the “ interests.” Needless to remark, the small number of 
exponents of these views who appeared before the Commission were quite as 
sincere, and frequently as logical, in the advocacy of their convictions as were 
the representatives of the other groups of educational opinion. 

: The above is offered as a very general classification of the various “ schools ” 
of educational thought that appeared before the Commission. Obviously the 
divisions are not mutually exclusive but shade imperceptibly into one another. 
Much overlapping must necessarily exist in any classification embracing such 
numerous and divergent factors. 

_ The stabilizing factor is obviously to be found in class (c), representing the 
moderate group of educational opinion. The adherents of this group, roughly 
fifty per cent. of the taxpaying body, cannot be easily stampeded by extreme 
viewpoints from either quarter. They recognize that the mere spending of 
more money for education does not necessarily mean more education for the 
money spent. Wise expenditures must be applied in accordance with sound 
educational objectives chosen to satisfy real social needs rather than to secure 
fanciful innovations. The limits of the public purse are recognized as the 
factor governing educational expansion, since no self-respecting people who 
profess to pay their way are entitled to a better system of education than they 
can afford to support. Even in the field of capital expenditure the “ pay-as- 
you-go” doctrine is becoming more popular with the “ moderate” group. At 
the same time it is just as readily conceded that cheap inefficiency in public 
education is less economical in the long rtin than more costly (for the immediate 
present) efficiency—assuming always that the factor of efficiency can be objec- 
tively established and is not estimated merely in the subjective terms of personal 
opinion. 

When the case for a forward step in education is thus objectively proven 
to the leaders of this class, they are prepared to advance as rapidly as material 
circumstances will permit. All the wealthier members of the community are 
not to be found within this middle fifty per cent., but a respectable proportion 
of wealth is found there. Since majority rule is paramount in British com- 
munities, when the “ moderates” move forward educationally, the financial 
interests must pay their share. Nor will the latter object, unless in cases of 
an indifferent or absentee “aristocracy,” if the wisdom of the investment is 
clearly established. In the chapter on educational finance the question of 
broadening the base of taxation, or relieving the burden on land, will be 
discussed. Large proportions of all classes are in favour of some adjustment 
Jin the distribution of the present financial burden. But, apart from this 
important administrative consideration, the opinion is confidently advanced 
that those who have amassed their wealth in the competition of modern 


commerce and industry should be among the first to admit that the demands - 


of our complex civilization with its numerous and intricate contacts—social, 
national, political, economic, and international—cannot be adequately met by 
the traditional school organization designed for the more primitive social 


; 
. 
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groupings of a generation ago. On the other hand, the criticism is frequently 
made, and with a large element of truth, that the school, in its natural con- 
servatism, has failed even to keep abreast of modern social and industrial 
expansion, whereas its duty is to lead the way. 


Il. SHoutp tHE ProvincrAL GoveRNMENT ASSUME THE ENTIRE FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


There is a composite group of ratepayers in British Columbia who advocate 
a form of state socialism in the financial administration of the provincial 
school system. The opinions of this group have never been crystallized, but, 
as expressed before the Commission, they are based on one or other of the 
following views :— 

(a.) The Provincial Government should pay all capital and current expen- 
diture for school administration, including both elementary and secondary 
education. This would include the cost of buildings, equipment, salaries of 
teachers, and general administration. 

(b.) The Government is asked to bear only the entire current expenditure, 
while capital expenditures would be borne by the local authorities, as under 
present conditions. 

The arguments advanced in favour of such centralized financial administra- 
tion are almost as numerous as the advocates of the system. In the main, 
however, they may be grouped as follows :-— 

(a.) The financial burden on land is excessive and, in many cases, is leading 
to confiscation by the municipalities owing to non-payment of taxes. While 
it is admitted that ultimately the people of the Province must supply the 
revenue, whether there be local or central administration, it is contended 
that the greater resources of the Government would enable it to finance more 
satisfactorily in times of economic stress. 

(b.) Central administration would mean a more equitable distribution of 
the burden of taxation throughout the Province as a result of the ironing out 
of inequalities at present existing. It should be added that, if the Government 
assumes this added responsibility, the municipalities express their willingness 
to forego certain present sources of revenue. 

It was usually admitted by the advocates of government administration of 
school costs, that, if some other method of obtaining sufficient revenue to 
finance the schools were devised, and if the taxation burden were equitably 
distributed among the citizens of the Province, the method of local administra- 
tion would be the preferable one. 

(c.) Government control of school finance, it was alleged, meant, as a 
necessary corollary, that the teachers would become civil servants with uniform: 
salaries within each of the various classes of schools of the Province. This, 
it was believed, would prevent teachers from bidding for higher salaries and 
would also prevent urban school boards from enticing the best teachers from 
rural communities to city positions through the offer of alluring salaries. 

On the other hand, there were those who insisted that the local communities 
should not be expected to forego any of the administrative powers enjoyed 
under the present school law, even if the Government paid one hundred 
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per cent. of the costs of school administration. In other words, the local 
authorities would continue to call the tune, but the Government would pay 
the piper. 
(d.) Finally, it was argued that education is already a provincial enterprise, 
under section 93 of the British North America Act; that the schools are free 
and attendance compulsory as well as the payment of taxes.. The logical and 
obvious course, it was contended, would be for the Government to go the whole 
way and take over the financial administration of the entire school system. 
Such in brief were the main arguments presented before the Commission. 


~ Ag there is little likelihood of any provincial government in Canada assuming 


such a responsibility in the near future, or until our social and political out- 
look is so changed as to depart almost entirely from its British antecedents, 
the question is one largely of academic interest. 

In the opinion of the Survey, such a system of centralized control and 
administration—for administration and control cannot logically be separated 
—would be more Prussian than British in its essential characteristics. The 
enervating effect on our future democracy through the weakening of its powers 
of local self-government in school matters, with the consequent loss of local 
initiative and interest in the schools, would more than counterbalance any real 
or imaginary gains from such a dangerous experiment. 

Under a corrupt political administration there would be every inducement 
to show political favouritism to local communities of the right political stripe ; 
while the matter of educational appointments, under the plan advocated by 
many who appeared before the Commission, might easily be foisted into the 
arena of corrupt and corrupting partisanship. If capital expenditures were 
also assumed entirely by the Government, there would be an outstanding 
invitation for the methods of so-called pork-barrel administration in politically 
favoured communities. Under such conditions, which are by no means imag- 
inary, our national life would become contaminated at its very source. Instead 
of equality of opportunity for the citizens of our democracy, if education become 
mired in the slough of political corruption, the result would be equality of pork- 
barrel receipts and political favouritism. When, following an election, an 


aggregation of discredited politicians was deposed by the opposition, the latter, — 


though not responsible for initiating such a policy of political sabotage, might 
be tempted to retaliate by adopting similar tactics, and thus, if education were 
ever made a political football, the game would merrily proceed. 

Nor would such a system of centralized control lead to the increased 
efficiency of the system. Rather indeed would the converse be the case. Any 
system that destroys or weakens local initiative, interest, and the sense of 
pride in the schools is essentially a pernicious system. Centralized control, 
as advocated before the Survey, would necessarily result in the establishment 
of a large educational bureaucracy at the Capital, which from the very nature 
of the case would occupy a detached and isolated position out of intimate 
contact with local school problems. 


It would be useless to argue that administrative and academic control might 


‘remain with the local authorities while the Government assumed one hundred 


per cent. of the cost of school administration. No such divorce is possible. 
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The history of education in England, which is more pertinent to British 
Columbia’s case than is that of education in Prussia, affords an answer to 
the question of financial administration and local control. In the face of a 
storm of opposition the first state grant for education in England was made 
in 1833, when £20,000 was voted for this purpose. Cobbett declared that the 
sole purpose of the bill was “to increase the number of schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, that new race of idlers.” Practically no government control 
was exerted over English education in 1833. It is a far cry from the year 
1833 to 1921, when, as Basil A. Yeaxlee tells us, of an estimated net total 
expenditure for education in England and Wales of £78,876,829, parliamentary 
-grants amounted to £47,161,829, while £31,715,000 was derived from rates. 


This money, however, was not handed over unconditionally to the local 
authorities. The latter were required to satisfy the Board of Education, 
through its staff of inspectors, as to the worth of their educational pro- 
grammes. While encouraging local interest and initiative, rather than a 
monotonous uniformity in the educational curricula and practices of the local 
communities, the central authorities nevertheless exercise an effective control. 
Efficiency must be achieved or the grants will be reduced. It might be added 
that there are educational observers in England today who are keenly appre- 
hensive lest the central authorities may come to wield too great a control over 
the secondary schools through the Board’s system of grants. Any government 
must assume responsibility for moneys which it disburses, and such respon- 
sibility cannot be evaded by any changes in book-keeping or in the adminis- 
trative machinery devised for the distribution of grants. Efficiency of the 
‘school system at least commensurate with the proportion of state grants dis- 
tributed must be guaranteed, and the value of these guarantees will depend 
upon the scope and effectiveness of government control. This principle is 
recognized in England, which enjoys an educational system probably as demo- 
cratic as is to be found in any country in the world. No departure from this 
principle would long be tolerated in British Columbia. 


There is admittedly a place for state support of education, which, we submit, 
should be granted in accordance with the following principles, as enunciated 
by Professor Updegraff, and in which the Survey concurs :— 


“1. Local support is fundamental. 

“2. The local units for the support of schools should contain, in so far as practicable, 
enough property taxable for school purposes to raise that portion of the expenses of the 
school which it is believed should be borne by the local districts without an undue burden 
upon the owners of property. 

“3. Some portion of the support of local schools should come from the state govern- 
ment, the amount being dependent upon certain factors, exact standards for which have 
not been scientifically determined, but which will vary in the different states. 

: “4, The administration of state aid should be such as to increase the efficient participa- 
tion of citizens in a democratic form of government. 

“5. The purpose of state aid should be not only to protect the state from ignorance, to 
provide intelligent workers in every field of activity, and to educate leaders, but also to 
guarantee to each child, irrespective of where he happens to live, equal opportunity to 
that of any other child for the education which will best fit him for life.” 


The application of these principles to concrete situations in British Colum- 
‘bia is discussed in the chapter on educational finance. 


< 
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Ill. Tus Counc AND THE Boarpd oF SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


There is also a fairly large section of the community, composed of adherents 
of the various groups of educational opinion discussed above, which advocates 
the subordination of the school board to the local council, more especially in 
municipalities of fewer than eight thousand inhabitants. As in the advocacy 
of government control of the financial administration of the school system, 
there are varying shades of opinion expressed regarding the desirability of 
municipal control of school boards. 

The subordination of the school board to the municipal council in financial 
matters would mean an amendment to the present school law whereby the 
control of current expenditures would be transferred to the municipal councils. 
At the present time the council is obliged to collect and hand over to the school 
board one hundred per cent. of the amount required for current school expen- 
ditures, notwithstanding the fact that the council can collect in certain cases 
probably less than ninety per cent. of the total school levy. It is insisted that 
the present law places the schools in a favoured position to the prejudice of 
such important departments of administration as public health, police, and fire- 
protection. Obviously the school must be a vitally important institution in 
the life of the Province to justify such favoured treatment. 


In order to remove such differences between the treatment of the various 
departments of municipal government, absorption of the school board in, rather 
than its subordination to, the council is an alternative commonly recommended. 
This would mean that the entire local administration of the schools would be 
assumed by the councils, like that of the fire, police, or other departments. 
A committee of the council would discharge the educational duties of the 
present school board. 


- 


Should such extinction of the school board be impossible various measures 
were suggested for making the board more innocuous than at present. Some 
people advocated, for instance, that a proportion of the seats on the school 
board, possibly one-third, should be filled by members of the council. Why 
the converse would not be just as reasonable and feasible was never made 
clear. Others recommended the creation of a sort of liaison officer between 
the school board and council, probably a member of the council, whose duty 
would be to attend the school board meetings in an advisory capacity. Again 
why the converse would not be as reasonable and feasible was never explained. 
It is doubtful if a plain-clothes man, or watch-dog of the treasury, would prove 
a success in our modern democratic communities. But a suggestion which 
contained a large element of sound sense was to bridge over the gap between 
the council and school board and create a better understanding between these 
bodies by having the same secretary for each. In the smaller communities, 
where school and municipal business do not assume very bulky proportions, 
this plan should prove fairly successful, provided that the secretary is a citizen 
of judgment and vision and not merely a clerical assistant. 

While, under the present school law, the board, and not the council, is 
responsible for the amount of the levy for current educational purposes, yet 
it is alleged that the councillors are held responsible by the ratepayers for 
school expenditures. Even admitting that the law can be explained to the 
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ratepayers with sufficient clarity to be understood by the most stupid citizen, 
yet it is still alleged that, indirectly, the present law places the council in a 
prejudicial light in the estimation of the average ratepayer. So long as the 
school board can demand its “ pound of flesh” in exacting one hundred per 
cent. of the amount asked for current expenditure, so long, it is contended, 
will there be less money for the various departments of municipal government, 
which are sacrificed to make up the deficit when school taxes are not paid in 
full. Thus, it is maintained, there is less money for roads, police, public — 
health, and other services than would be the case if education received no 
preferential treatment. 

Frequently it was asserted by advocates of the municipal absorption of 
school boards that the trustee is likely to be, or to become, an idealist, whereas — 
the average councillor is a realist, a practical, hard-headed business man! 
Since women have become members of school boards it is contended that this 
idealism has been accentuated almost to the point of extravagance in running 
after so-called “frills and fads”! Hence the need for the beneficent business 
judgment and restraining influence of the councillor over the wayward and 
idealistic trustee is alleged to be manifest to all but the most prejudiced 
observer ! 

An examination of the arguments for the extinction of school boards and 
their absorption by the councils failed to satisfy the Survey as to their validity.” 
The paramount and vital duty of keeping the schools free from the petty foibles 
and intrigues of ward politics and politicians can scarcely be over-emphasized. 
Nor do we believe that British Columbia has reached the stage in its social 
evolution that would make the analogy of school administration in England 
applicable in this Province. We do agree, however, with the import of the 
quotation given below to the effect that education and the administration of 
justice are the two most important departments of our national life, and that 
to undermine or weaken these departments would ultimately result in the 
collapse of our social system. 

If the school board were composed partly of trustees and partly of municipal » 
councillors a serious diffeulty would arise. Who would be held responsible 
for school expenditures? Would this responsibility be divided between the 
board of school trustees and the municipal council? Would not dual control 
by these bodies imply dual responsibility to the ratepayers for the fixing of 
school budgets? Herein, it would appear, lies the chief weakness of such a 
composite trustee board. For the efficient administration of the school system 
responsibility must be definitely fixed somewhere. A specific body of elected 
representatives of the people must assume this responsibility. Those advo- 
cating a proportion of councillors in the board of school trustees have never 
offered a satisfactory solution for the difficulty mentioned above. The Com- 
mission frankly admit that, in their opinion, it would be preferable to place the 
entire responsibility for the financing of schools upon the municipal councils, 
as in England, than to adopt any hybrid arrangement whereby this respon- 
sibility would be divided. 

Furthermore, an examination of the specific arguments advanced by the 
advocates of domination by the councils reveals their essential unsoundness. 


The trustees and councillors are equally elective and responsible to the people. 
4 
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While the idealism of the former may occasionally lead to ill-considered expen- 
ditures for educational purposes, it also will restrain them from worshipping 
at the shrine of false economy. “It is a great deal better,” writes a great 
educational authority, “to pay a little more and get what you want and need 
than it is to pay less and get what you do not want at all.” An inferior brand 
of education results in a permanent handicap to the future generation and is 
a bad investment both from the viewpoint of the individuals being educated 
and the social order. Niggardliness in school financing is quite as indefensible 
as extravagance. To pay more and save the child is better than to pay less and 
sacrifice the boy or girl on the altar of a hypocritical frugality, set up by the 
worshippers of materialism who are so prone to speak ex cathedra on matters 
pertaining to education and social welfare, while the motives prompting such 
utterances are sometimes intrinsically selfish. 


No true citizen advocates extravagant expenditure for school or other 
purposes. The question, especially in the present period of economic pressure, 
narrows down to reasonable expenditures for the essentials of public education. 
And does it not seem reasonable to assume that school boards are quite as 
conversant with the essentials in education as are the councils? No one has 
suggested that the members of school boards possess a lower degree of intelli- 
gence than is characteristic of the ordinary municipal council. With few 
exceptions, both groups are composed of able and public-spirited citizens. If 
the councillors have no more intelligence than school boards, and hence are 
unable to transact business more wisely and expeditiously, it follows that 
they will have less time to conduct both educational and municipal business 
efficiently, under the suggested policy of amalgamation, than is the case at 
present, when school boards, especially in growing centres, have sufficient 
business on hand to occupy all their spare time and best thought. The 
Survey took special pains to ascertain the opinions of a number of able 
citizens who had served both on school boards and councils, and their practi- 
cally unanimous advice was: “ Hands off the school boards.” 


It may be argued that a new type of council would be elected if the 
suggested type of amalgamation became effective, while certain outside mem- 
bers might be co-opted, as in England, for school purposes. The day may 
come when such an arrangement would be feasible and advisable in British 
Columbia, but, as previously stated, it is the opinion of the Survey that this 


Province has not yet attained the stage in its social eyolution to justify such 
an innovation. 


The best educational thought of the day on this question is well summed 
up in the following words of an educator of international reputation, President 
Henry Suzzallo, of the University of Washington :— 


“Courts protect the guarantees of our constitutions and the equitable administration 
of our laws. Schools guarantee equality of opportunity for children to grow in character, 
personal power, and good citizenship. Custom, speaking from experience, has made both 
petioels and courts independent of the general course of partisan politics. In the long run 
it has always been disastrous to make a frontal attack upon the independence of either 
schools or courts for the purposes of partisan exploitation. 

“Tt is the slanting attack that constitutes the current danger. Men want something 
else besides schools so strongly that they ignore the history of education and politics 
Thus they want economy in government at a time when it is really greatly needa aia 
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they propose forms of centralized government which make education a mere department 
co-ordinate with other functions of political administration wiping out its hard-won 
independent place. 

“Jt is not a mere historic accident that local school boards rather than town and city 
councils manage education; that higher schools maintained by the state should have their 
special boards of trustees undominated by the changing political administrations of the 
state. Education, as a special instrument of equal opportunity for human beings, deals 
with fundamental, unchanging guarantees that no political campaign with its passionate 
‘and temporary quarrels should affect. 

“Yet the passionate reformer, with one eye and a single mind, has here and there 
destroyed the independent government of schools, by departmentalizing education under a 
commission or managerial form of city government or a centralized administration of 
state government. The same ardent changers show curious inconsistencies. While not 
hesitating to destroy the political independence of schools, they do hesitate to do the same 
thing with courts. It all depends upon one’s blind spot of ignorance or selfishness whether 
one tries to destroy the courts or the schools.” 


IV. Some GeNERAL AIMS AND MEASURABLE OBJECTIVES. 


Many ratepayers expressed their views at the different sittings of the 
Commission as to the proper objectives of education, whether primary or 
secondary. The proposed objectives can be roughly grouped as traditional _ 
and modern, but there is a third or composite group of objectives, composed — 
of both traditional and modern elements, which is briefly discussed in this 
section. Other sections in this chapter treat of the traditional and modern 
aims. 

The composite group of objectives commends itself, in a general way, to 
the judgment of the average ratepayer and gives rise to little difference of 
‘opinion until specific applications are made of the general principles involved. 
The great majority of citizens, for instance, will agree with Professor Bonser’s 
statement that :— 


“Tt is the purpose of the elementary school to provide experience in meeting the common 
needs of all, regardless of sex, vocation, or social status. Its content is made up of those 
activities in which every one must participate with a like degree of knowledge and skill 
and with like attitudes and appreciations, in order that there may be a unified, efficient, and 
stable social life. Its activities, values, and ideals may be regarded as the common 
denominator of life for the whole nation.” 

There will likewise be practically unanimous agreement with Bonser’s 
appraisal of common school objectives in the following words :— 

“Its purposes are to provide that general basis for health, equally desirable for all; 
to deyelop that practical efficiency in activities shared by all in daily work and intercourse ; 
to develop those ideals and habits of civic and other forms of group activity of equal value 
to all; and to cultivate interests and means of recreation common to all. This, of course, 
does not mean that the facts of individual difference in children are to be neglected in the 
elementary school, nor that differences in local environment are to be ignored.” 

Health, practical efficiency, civic efficiency, and recreational activities are 
to be kept in the foreground. Bonser’s analysis, it might be remarked, while 
differing in its setting and application, otherwise bears a close resemblance 
to Herbert Spencer’s classification of “ what knowledge is of most worth.” 

Few will take issue with the general statement of objectives as set forth by 
Bonser. Differences of opinion arise not so much in connection with a discus- 
sion of ends as of the means necessary or desirable to attain those ends. Means 
are largely matters of administration. They are flexible and adaptable to the 
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various stages of British Columbia’s social evolution as manifested by educated 
public opinion, economic resources, and diversified local conditions. 

For instance, the citizens of British Columbia admit the desirability of the 
aims of health education, but by what means can these aims best be attained? 
Shall the school organization or public health department, working through the 
medium of the school’s administrative machinery, assume the cost and primary 
responsibility of conducting the health education programme in a given com- 
munity? Shall doctors, nurses, and dentists be numbered with the school 
staffs, under control of the educational supervisory officers, and rank as teachers 
for the purpose of apportioning state aid? A considerable divergence of 
opinion exists in the Province regarding these matters. Not a few regard 
modern programmes of health education in the schools as fads, unwarrantable 
interference with the rights of the home, and as conducive to physical and 
moral supineness through so-called “ mollycoddling” of the pupils. Such 
practices did not exist in the days of the “little red school-house,” when the 
pupils are supposed to have been more healthy than the modern school genera- 
tion, and, therefore, it is insisted that these “fads” should be dispensed with. 

Practically one hundred per cent. of the citizens of the Province will also 
accept “practical efficiency” as a desirable objective of common school 
education. Here again there is a wide diversity of opinion with regard to 
the means that should be adopted in the attempted attainment of this objec- 
tive. Many direct attacks, as well as much sniping from the side-lines, are 
being made on manual training as a subject of the academic school curriculum. 
Similar attacks are made with equal frequency on the household science option. 
To what extent, if at all, should these subjects be taught in the common school 
and what promotion eredits should be given for them? Shall they, for instance, 
rank on an equality with the more traditional, and apparently less objection- 
able, subjects, such as Latin and algebra? Should household science and 
manual art be elevated to the status of normal school entrance and matricula- 
tion credits? 

The same observations apply with equal force to other subjects that are 
considered by many as worthy of a place on the elementary or high school 
curriculum. Elementary sociology and rural economics, compulsory music, 
scientific temperance instruction, sex education, and biblical instruction have 
each a number of supporters ably advocating their cause. A large volume of 
public opinion, on the other hand, regards these subjects as either fads or 
luxuries that should be excluded from the common school curriculum. Parents 
desiring their children to receive such instruction should, it is urged, pay for it 
out of their own pockets and not insist upon the state assuming unnecessary 
burdens to gratify the caprices of modern faddists. If there were a surplus 
of school funds to pay for such instruction as well as an adequate number of 
teachers to provide it, the guardians of the traditional curriculum would 
probably be willing to revise their conception of the nature and extent of 
state-provided education. 

Tn all this diversity of opinion the question arises in the minds of those 
primarily interested in educational values as to whether some of the parties 
i oii base their educational philosophy on the efficacy of a formal 

é curriculum or on the needs of the child, as an individual, a 
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member of society, and a prospective citizen. It will of course be admitted 
that, although a principle is educationally sound, it may not be expedient to 
put it into immediate practice. In such cases education of public opinion 
should obviously precede legislation in order that the sanction of the latter 
may rest, not on coercion, but on a sound body of intelligent support. Where, 
however, educational authorities must choose between conflicting opinions, 
the best educational thought of the day should be the decisive factor in reaching 
a conclusion and not the dicta of prophets, sages, and the home-grown variety 
of educational philosopher. 

The idealist as well as the practical economist will agree on the desirability 
of definitely ascertaining, whenever possible, whether, and to what extent, the 
schools are giving value for the money spent in their support. The estimating 
of these results should not be left to individual opinion, but, as far as possible, 
should be made in a definitely scientific and quantitative manner. For this 
purpose the use of standardized achievement and intelligence tests is avail- \ 
able, and the results of the testing programme, as a part of this Survey, will be 
discussed at considerable length in a later section. The efficiency of the class- 
room instruction, as determined by the “accomplishment quotient ” which is 
definitely measurable, can be estimated with a fair degree of reliability through 
the proper use of a standardized testing programme, such as was carried out in 
British Columbia under the supervision of Dr. Sandiford, of Toronto University. 


In so far as feasible, there should also be definite minimum standards of v 


attainment in the fundamentals set up as, goals or objectives to be attained 
in the various subjects of the school grades. This recommendation does not 
‘imply that individual differences among children would be neglected or that 
promotion by subjects would be disregarded. It is important, however, that 
the teacher should know the degree of attainment required, for instance, in 
grade five arithmetic before promotion to grade six in this subject would be 
advisable. The effective use of standardized achievement and intelligence 
tests should enable teachers to diagnose backward cases, discover specific 
defects, and apply definite remedial treatment. 

As an illustration, the following case may be cited: A Vancouver high 
school principal, in a retardation study made for the Commission, reports the 
case of a boy whose actual age was sixteen years three months, and who had a 
mental age of sixteen years six months. In other words, this boy was some- 
what above the average for his age in intelligence. He was, however, retarded 
approximately two years in his school studies. In addition to the mental age, 
the examination conducted by the principal revealed the fact that this boy fell 
below the grade four norms in the fundamentals in arithmetic. Such a case 
should obviously have been diagnosed and a remedy applied at a much earlier 
date. Had definite objectives for the different grades been set up and the 
attainments of the pupils evaluated by the use of standardized tests at reason- 
able intervals, such a ease as that described above could scarcely have occurred. 

The substitution, at least partial, of measurable objectives for teachers’ 
opinions in the determination of the pupils’ progress in the various subjects 
of the elementary school course is a matter deserving considerable study and 
recognition in the great majority of the schools in British Columbia. Further 
reference will be made to this important subject in the chapters dealing with 
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the normal schools and the testing programme conducted in connection with 
the Survey. 

In concluding this section reference is made to two other important con- 

siderations—the moral and patriotic ends of instruction, and the relationship 
subsisting between the so-called practical and cultural studies. At the various 
sittings of the Commission throughout the Province a great deal of importance 
was attached to these questions by the representatives of various public bodies, 
and the Survey is pleased to go on record as in substantial agreement with the 
general tenor of the views expressed. 

The development of a united and intelligent Canadian citizenship actuated 
by the highest British ideals of justice, tolerance, and fair play should be 
accepted without question as a fundamental aim of the provincial school 
system. Such an aim has stood the test of time and its application in the 
daily lives of the British peoples has enhanced the good name of the British 
Empire. The moral and patriotic aim is undoubtedly more important, if less 
measurable, than the other objectives of instruction discussed in this and the 
following section of the present chapter. It is both cultural and practical, 
traditional and modern, the keynote of past national progress and the founda- 
tion for future advancement. 

Any well-rounded system of education, while emphasizing individual 
development, should stress in greater degree the paramount duty and impor- 
tance of harmonizing such development with social needs and obligations. 
The development of the intellect for the service of others as well as of self, 
the enriching and refining of the emotions, the purifying of the sentiments, 
the appreciation of one’s duties to one’s fellow-men and the body politic—these 
aims of education are neither ephemeral.nor ornamental. No complete system 
of education can afford to neglect these moral and spiritual values which are 
basic in any true estimate of life. Whether the medium of instruction for 
the inculeation of these ends be the personality and daily example of the teacher 
in the work of the class-room, or whether these influences should be augmented 
by direct biblical instruction of an optional character, is a question concerning 
which there is a wide diversity of opinion in British Columbia. There is, how- 
ever, unanimity with regard to the value of the moral ends to be attained; the 
divergence of viewpoint is limited to means and methods of procedure. 

In the light of the above discussion it will be obvious that no antagonism 
should exist between the so-called cultural and practical viewpoints in educa- 
tion—the alleged distinguishing marks, in the minds of many ratepayers, of 
the so-called idealists and realists in our modern communities. Idealism and 
realism are complementaries in a well-rounded life. Any life lacking in either 
element is seriously defective. Some people mistake themselves for realists 
when they are essentially materialists. To the latter class belongs the “ beef- 
steak” educationist, who evaluates all instruction in terms of its earning 
power. In the words of a great educator, “Such men are able to count but 
they are unable to think.” The true realist, on the other hand, is found on 
» school boards of trustees as well as on municipal councils. Far from being a 


materialist, he applies his culture in practical ways and strives to make his 
ideals come true. 
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The distinction between the real and ideal is sometimes carried over to the 
class-room. ‘To the “real” studies are alleged to belong the “ tool” subjects, 
which are supposed to be fairly well mastered by the end of grade six, as well 
as the so-called vocational studies. History, literature, art, and music are 
placed in the second group of cultural or “ ideal” studies. In a general way 
this classification seems as acceptable as any other. Obviously the “ tool” 
and vocational subjects, in themselves, are insufficient for the realization of 
the moral objectives in education. The curriculum should be broadly cultural, 
as well as “ practical,” but with a culture that is related to present and future 
problems and life needs as well as to the past. While the content of the 
curriculum necessarily consists, in large part, of the “ organized experiences 
of the race,” the pupil’s experiences should not be ignored. Also much of the 
race experience of the past is quite obsolete so far as it has any direct applica- 
tion to present-day needs. Such superfluous material should therefore find no 
place in the modern curriculum. The mistake made by both the so-called 
realists and idealists consists largely in confusing the traditional with the © 
cultural. The mere attribute of “ pastness ” does not elevate a subject to the 
status of the cultural, as some formal disciplinarians in British Columbia and 
other provinces are prone to believe. Furthermore, cultural education sinks to 
the level of the merely traditional when it is divorced from the real life purposes 
of the every-day world in which the child lives and moves and has his being. 

The advocates of the inclusion of the cultural or practical studies in the 
curriculum, who advanced their views with great persistence before the Com- 
mission, have really a common meeting ground in the life needs of the present. 
Such needs include much more than food, clothing, and shelter, or the making 
of a living, however important these things may be. Only the materialist 
would be satisfied with such meagre objectives. A well-balanced system of: 
education will not overlook the practical necessity for preparation to meet 
the immediate needs of life, but it will also place equal emphasis on prepara- 
tion for the esthetic enjoyment of leisure. 

Obviously, too, the enlargement of experience, the establishing of valuable 
social contacts, the enrichment of life in the larger sense, are impossible of 
attainment through any system of education which is chiefly traditional in aim 
and content. ‘The life problems of the twentieth century are, in the main, not 
those of the classical or medixval periods. A knowledge of the past, itis true, 
is necessary to a proper understanding of the present; but such a knowledge, 
in itself, is obviously an insufficient preparation for the discharge of present 
day duties. A course in modern elementary sociology or ‘political economy 
may be made to serve a more efficient preparation for modern life than a 
knowledge of Latin, as usually taught in our high schools. The former subject 
is also quite as cultural. Not a few citizens of the Province apparently have 
a sort of mystic reverence for names and little appreciation of the content of 
studies or the quality of instruction. Only a twentieth century system of 
education, in aim and content, will adequately meet the needs of the school 
population of the twentieth century. 
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V. TrapitrionaL AIMS MANIFEST IN THE BRITISH CoLUMBIA 
ScHooL SYSTEM. 


There is an inherent conservatism in the minds of educators and school- 
men that shows itself in a reluctance to depart from cherished theories and 
practices in the educational field even when these have been scientifically 
disproved. Studies, and the content of certain studies, have been retained in 
the curriculum partly because the authorities responsible for curriculum con- 
struction have been taught the same subject-matter and are reluctant to adopt 
anything new. Indeed, educational reform has often been pressed upon school- 
men from the outside through the protest of enlightened members of the laity 
whose viewpoints were less prejudiced than those of teachers had become 
through constant immersion in benumbing class-room practices. The needs 
of life are constantly changing and educational practice must undergo a gradual 
process of adjustment in response to the demands and needs of an ever-evolving 
social background. In this process of growth the schoolmen should lead the 
way, but, as already intimated, their tendency in many cases is to lag behind 
until the pressure of outside opinion makes a forward movement imperative. 

This state of intellectual torpor is markedly evident in certain sections and 
in many educational institutions of British Columbia and other provinces. 
Nor are the victims of this condition of inertia entirely to blame for their 
mental state whose explanation is chiefly to be found in the formal discipline 
theory of studies current almost everywhere throughout the Province. This 
theory, stated in terms of the discarded “ faculty ” psychology,* stands forth as 
a hoary-headed idol of pedagogical iniquity before the entrances to many educa- 
tional institutions of the Province and receives the unreasoning homage of not 
a few schoolmen and educational authorities who have not had the opportunity 
or disposition to keep abreast of modern educational developments. 

A word regarding the import of this theory should be added. In the first 
place, its advocates assume} that the mind is composed of certain general 
“faculties,” such as memory, reasoning, imagination. As a matter of fact, we 
have no such general faculty of memory, but many memories—some good, 
others weak. It is a notorious fact that people have a good memory for certain 
things, usually those that appeal to their interests, and a shockingly bad 
memory for other things. Similar observations might be made regarding the 
other so-called general faculties of mind. 

The theory further assumes that there may be a transfer of training, 
or improvement, from one field of thought to another, without specific exercise 
in the latter. In British Columbia, for instance, a more comprehensive study 
of history was frequently urged before the Survey as efficacious in improving 
the memory and judgment, not merely the memory for history but for things 
in general. Likewise, Latin is regarded as entitled to special consideration, 
since, among other reasons, its study is alleged to train the “ faculty ” of 
memory for effective use in practically any field of life and to develop habits 
or attitudes of concentration. A number of psychologists would probably 

* As Colvin pointed out (The Learnin 
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accept, with reservations, the reference to habits and attitudes. Again we were 
told that even the admittedly obsolete parts of the subject matter of algebra, 
geometry, and formal grammar, from the viewpoint of their practical applica- 
tions, have a high value for the training of the reasoning “faculty” and 
powers of logical analysis not only in school but in the actual situations of 
after life. The list of examples brought to the attention of the Survey might 
be enlarged indefinitely, but the above will suffice. 

Leading modern psychologists admit that a certain transfer of training 
from one field to another may take place, but in much smaller degree than is 
usually assumed by the advocates of the formal discipline doctrine. Memory 
power in general, for instance, may possibly be acquired, but skill in manipu- 
lating that power, or applying it in toto to a specific situation, in all likelihood 
does not exist. Training is specific, and Professor Thorndike points out that 
the amount of transfer from one field to another depends on the number of 
identical* elements in the two fields or in the methods of procedure. Memory 
power developed in the study of Latin, for instance, may be transferred to the 
study of history, but the effectiveness of the transfer will depend upon the 
number of common elements in the fields of Latin and history studied and 
of the identical elements in the methods of attack. The number of identical 
elements in the fields of Latin and Roman history, for instance, is probably 
greater than in the fields of Greek and trigonometry. 

The most extensive scientific experiment in this field was conducted by 
Professor E. L. Thorndike, whose investigations are reported in the January 
and February issues of The Journal of Educational Psychology, 1924. Pro- 
fessor Thorndike’s experiment was based on an examination of 8,564 pupils 
in May, 1922, and a reexamination in May, 1923. The result of this experi- 
ment furnishes primary evidence that Latin and mathematics, for instance, 
do not possess any special virtue over, say, French or physics in the improve- 
ment of intelligence. The factor of personal ability is of paramount impor- 
tance. The good student improved no matter what subject was studied, 
while the mentally inferior student could not be made intellectual 
through the study of any particular subject. Twenty years ago the brighter 
students in our secondary colleges and universities specialized largely in 
classics and mathematics. A false process of reasoning established a casual 
relationship where none existed, and assumed that the study of these branches 
of culture made the students more clever. At the present time the more able 
thinkers are studying the sciences, possibly owing to economic reasons. 
Obviously it would be a similar fallacy to assume that the sciences possess an 
inherent mental disciplinary value superior to that alleged to be derived from 
a study of the classics. 

The concluding paragraph of Professor Thorndike’s experiment sums up 
the results of his study, as follows :— 

“By any reasonable interpretation of the results, the intellectual values of studies 
should be determined largely by the special information, habits, interests, attitudes, and 
ideals which they demonstrably produce. The expectation of any large differences in 


general improvement of the mind from one study rather than another seems doomed to 
disappointment. ‘The chief reason why good thinkers seem superficially to have been 


* Some psychologists prefer the word “ similar.” 
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made such by having taken certain school studies is that good thinkers have taken such 
studies, becoming better by the inherent tendency of the good to gain more than the poor 
from any study. When the good thinkers studied Greek and Latin, these studies seemed 
to make good thinkers. Now that the good thinkers study physics and trigonometry, 
these seem to make good thinkers. If the abler pupils should all study physical education 
and dramatic art, these subjects would seem to make good thinkers. These were, indeed, 
a large fraction of the programme of studies for the best thinkers the world has produced, 
the Athenian Greeks. After positive correlation of gain with initial ability is allowed for, 
the balance in favour of any study is certainly not large. Disciplinary values may be real 
and deserve weight in the curriculum, but the weights should be reasonable.” 

In British Columbia, probably to as great an extent as in any other of the 
Western Provinces, the doctrine of formal discipline has influenced, either 
consciously or unconsciously, the academic and professional side of the educa- 
tional system. This doctrine has largely determined the basis for curriculum 
construction, and specified its limitations. New subjects of study have been 
added in spite of its influence and in opposition to the formal disciplinarians, 
whether among the teachers or laity, who are inclined to attack the inclusion 
of such subjects as domestic science or manual training in the same category 
with the time honoured classics or mathematics. The influence of this doctrine 
is also evident among large numbers of the ratepayers who regard education 
chiefly as learning out of a book. If the teacher drills incessantly on the 
formal parts of grammar and arithmetic or the facts of history and geography, 
he is, in their opinion, a good teacher. It is also to this doctrine of formal 
discipline that the reactionaries and conservatives in educational thought 
chiefly appeal as a buttress of their conservatism. 

“Tt is,’ writes Charters, “an educational eddy in which many items of instruction 
have been held, which, in the ordinary course of educational progress, would long since 
have floated down into the ocean of oblivion. For it has appeared to be obvious that, if 
training is the end of education, and if it can be obtained in certain subjects, then, no 
matter how far removed they are from practical tee tess it would be unwise to invite 
trouble and unrest by changing.” 

Fortunately, the majority of teachers and citizens of British Columbia, 
while not neglecting the lessons of the past, are ready and anxious to study 
the problems of the present and future, untrammelled by the outworn theories 
of an age that added little to progressive educational thought. Like the poor 
(in thought), a certain class of pseudo-prophets, would-be sages, and dabblers 
in the field of educational theory we shall always have with us. Some of these 
will probably be officials who believe in creating as little disturbance as possible 
through administrative or academic reform. The official type of mind, with 
certain exceptions, is indeed likely to become as “rutty” and myopie in out- 
look as are the hidebound formal disciplinarians. Only the persistent and 
enlightened pressure of public opinion can shame either class into forsaking 
its false gods. 

Likewise there will always be a small number of teachers who resent being 
aroused out of their Bae lassitude and self-complacency. These piously 
proclaim that they are “old-fashioned enough” (note the phrase) to accept 
the venerable theories of past ages without question and to give these theories 
a modern application in class-room practice. If their acceptance of such 
theories were based on scientific investigation, their attitude must be con- 
sidered as highly commendable. But too often, it is feared, the pious ejacula- 
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tion of “being old-fashioned enough” is but a disguise to conceal ignorance 
and mental inertia under a veneer of assumed respectability. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the great body of public and professional 
opinion in British Columbia is sound at the core. The great majority of 
teachers are alive to their responsibilities and are anxious to discharge their 
duties with efficiency and zeal. The same can as truthfully be said of the 
organizations who appeared before the Commission. Some are seeking and 
are ready to follow the guidance and inspiration of enlightened educational 
leadership. Not a few teachers and officials are themselves leaders of no 
mean order. Our aim in this connection has rather been to call attention to 
the too numerous exceptions (probably found in any system), many of whom 
seek justification for their professional indolence in some aspect or modification 
of the theory of formal discipline. 

The remedy for many of these conditions is discussed in the subsequent 
pages of this Report. By way of anticipation it might be added that a more 
adequate system of teacher-training, accompanied by a more comprehensive 
and thorough system of inspection and supervision, especially in the rural 
areas, would effect a distinct improvement. 


VI. Some Mopgern Epucationau AIMS. 


The question of modern aims in education has already been treated, in part, 
both directly and by implication, in the foregoing pages. Further reference _ 
will be made to this important subject in the following sections and inciden- 
tally throughout the Report. The undue emphasis placed upon the formal 
discipline theory, with the resultant stultifying effect upon the child’s natural 
interests and intellectual development as well as upon methods of instruction, 
has also been discussed. Closely allied to the formal disciplinary theory is the 
aim_that regards education as the accumulation of racial experience. When 
such organized experience is related to, and taught in the light of the needs 
and conditions of the particular environment in which the child lives and which 
the school serves, this aim should tend to direct class-room practice in a rational 
manne®. When the racial experience aim is misunderstood, however, the ten- 
dency is to transform the school into a mere knowledge-factory, where drill upon 
dull and lifeless subject matter is made an end in itself. In such a routine of 
mechanized procedure, quite the antithesis of the modern project activities dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this Report, the formal disciplinarian finds a congenial 
environment for his soul-dwarfing, Gradgrind methods of instruction. 

Reference has also been made in connection with the discussion of the moral _ 
and patriotic aims of education to the importance of specific habit formation 
and the development of character. On this aim, in the opinion of the Survey, . 
all other objectives should be made to focus. If the child is to be enabled to 
“see life steadily and see it whole,” fothing less will suffice. Physical educa- 
tion, scientific temperance instruction, biblical instruction, and sex education, 
as well as the usual activities of the class-room, should all be considered in the 
light of this supreme objective from which they cannot logically be divorced. 
The personality of the teacher, the many subtle and indefinable influences of 
daily social contacts in the class-room and on the playground, are also power- 
ful, though less tangible means of moulding character. Specific habits, of a 
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somewhat measurable type, can be deliberately developed through the inter- 
action between teacher and pupils working in the common medium of the 
school orgaitization. The by-products of ideals, attitudes, appreciations, 
and spiritual values are of much greater importance, though less tangible in 
character, and, so far at least, have not been susceptible of reduction to 
quantitative terms. 

There is practical unanimity of opinion throughout British Columbia with 
regard to the above ends of education. Considerable difference of opinion 
exists, however, as to the most desirable means to be adopted for the attain- 
ment of these ends and as to the relative spheres of the home, church, and 
school in the process of such attainment. The section on biblical instruction 
in schools will bring this question into clearer relief. 


While, as stated above, there is practical unanimity as to the general aim 
of education—to enable the child to take his place as an efficient participant 
in the duties and activities of life—there is a tendency to disregard Rousseau’s 
admonition enunciated by this great visionary nearly two centuries ago and 
emphasized in its modern setting by present-day educators. The child should 
be taught, as a child, in terms of the life about him, in which he is an active 
and interested participant, and not merely as an adult for a future life. Educa- 
tion should take account of present as well as of deferred values. The greatest 
exponent of modern sociological theory underlying rational school practice is 
probably Professor John Dewey, whose viewpoint, discussed elsewhere in this 
Report, should be constantly kept in the foreground. Education is life, not 
a mere preparation for life consisting in the memorization of facts and prin- 
ciples and the mastery of a formal curriculum. Furthermore, life is real 
throughout and no artificial distinctions between the so-called preparation 
period of childhood and the alleged realization period of adult life should be* 
set up. Many academic schools with their traditional curricula and formal 
methods of instruction have consistently ignored the admonitions of such 
educational philosophers as Rousseau, Dewey, and others, with the result that 
failure is written across the record of their activities. Such modern types of 
school organization as the platoon school and the junior high school have come 
to the rescue in their attempt to put a little more life in education as well 
as more education in life. 


Obviously the aims of education, as discussed so far, can never be completely 
attained, but must remain in a process of more or less relative approximation. 
An indispensable factor in this attempted realization of goals is the curriculum, 
which, under the guidance of the teacher, serves as probably the most important 
medium for the attainment of skills and purposes. An excellent analysis of 
the requisites of the curriculum is given by Professor McCall (How to Measure 


in Education, page 146), and is worthy of quotation here. 


* " as ; . . . 
“A curriculum contains but two absolute indispensables. These are purposes and those 


particular types of abilities called skills. Purposes are unquestionably primary; skills 
are next; information and similar types of abilities are least important. Those who are 
asking for a different emphasis in education are really asking for purposes. Most of the 
abilities listed as being the higher values of education, really are purposes. Most of the 
problem of what is called socializing pupils reduces to a problem of inculcating purposes. 
Most individuals possess sufficient ability to be honest, courteous, sympathetic, co-operative, 
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generous, unselfish, and all the rest of the Christian virtues. Their lack is not ability but 
purpose. 

“ Skills are a Close second to purposes in worth. Skills are methods of work. How to 
manipulate numbers, how to write, how to compose, how to read, how to use books so as 
to find a bit of desired information, how to evaluate material, how to think, etc., all these 
are skills which match purposes in worth. The pupil who has learned how to work and 
learn, and who is provided with a rich set of purposes, may be turned loose to educate 
himself. 

“Information is least in importance. Most of what all of us once learned we have 
forgotten without regret. But not for anything would we give up our purposes and our 
skills which enable us to learn new information or relearn the old when needed. Many 
skills can only be developed by exercising them upon knowledge, facts, or information. 
The materials of information and the like selected for whetting the mental skills should 
be those which will be most serviceable for the realization of purposes. But all the time 
knowledge should, from the adult’s point of view, be considered merely the by-product of 
the process of developing purposes and skills.” 


It is worthy of emphasis, as Professor McCall points out, that most 
individuals have sufficient ability to exercise the Christian virtues, which 
presupposes the ordinary ability to think. The great defect in modern society, 
as previously stated, is not so much an inability to think, as a lack of those 
fundamentals of character that will enable people consistently to “ think 
straight.” The inculcation of such purposes is admittedly one of the chief 
aims of modern education and greatly transcends in importance the periodic 
passing of written examinations. 


VII. ReEcOMMENDATIONS. 


These recommendations should be interpreted in the light of the discussion 


in the previous pages. 


7 


1. The study of modern educational objectives, especially as determining 
eurricula and methods of instruction in all schools, should be promoted by the 
schoolmen, educational officials, and ratepayers of the Province. So long as 
the present widespread allegiance is, consciously or unconsciously, paid to the 
formal disciplinary theory of studies there can be little prospect of substantial 
improvement, academic or professional, in the school system of British Colum- 
bia. The normal schools, teachers’ associations, meetings of parent-teachers, 
and trustees’ associations are strategic centres for the promotion of this 
campaign for educational emancipation and enlightenment. 

2. The administration of all school expenditures, whether capital or current, 
or either, by the Provincial Government would not be conducive to the best 
interests of the school system of British Columbia, and should not be adopted. 

3. The subordination of the powers of school boards to those of municipal 
councils in the matter of the determination of current expenditures for schools, 
or the absorption of the school boards by the municipal councils, would be a 
retrograde step. The school law, in the above respects, should not be amended 
to the prejudice of the present powers of school boards. “ 

4. For the diagnosis and treatment of remediable deficiencies in pupils and 
for the prevention of retardation in school progress, definite objectives or 
standards of attainment should be set up, wherever possible, in the school 
subjects of each grade, as a minimum prerequisite of achievement for promo- 


tion to the next grade. This recommendation applies particularly to the 
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“tool” subjects. No pupil should be required to repeat the year’s work in 
any subject in which he has reached the minimum standard of attainment 
prescribed. The principle of providing opportunity classes, especially in the 
larger schools, for pupils requiring additional assistance to “ catch up” in any 
subject is commended. 

Further reference to this matter is made under the chapter dealing with the 
Greater Vancouver Problem. 

5. Increased emphasis in all schools should be placed upon the moral and 
patriotic aims of education as well as upon the aim of correct habit formation. 


CHAPTER IV. ‘ 
SOME SPECIFIC EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES. 


I. Heaura EDUCATION. 


At practically every sitting of the Commission representatives of various} 
organizations called attention to the importance of systematic instruction in| 
physical education as an integral part of the school curriculum. Thoughtful | 
citizens recognize the necessity of giving the child a “ fair chance” physically | 
as a condition precedent to a “ square deal” in adult life. Sound public policy | 
recognizes the futility, from the viewpoint of both community and individual 
welfare, of attempting to erect a vigorous intellectual structure on a weak 
physical foundation. An A1 intelligence cannot function adequately in a C3 
physique. The validity of this position is recognized by the present school 
law of the Province, which encourages medical and dental treatment of school 
children by placing nurses and dentists, engaged by the school authorities on 
a full-time basis, on an equality with teachers for the purpose of distributing 
state aid to the various classes of school districts. For the adoption of such 
an enlightened policy the Department of Education is deserving of the highest 
commendation, though, in the opinion of the Survey, it should be extended to 
the case of doctors also. 

The subject of health education naturally falls into two divisions :— 

(a.) The medical examination and treatment of school children; and 

(b.) Physical education proper, which has a twofold aim: To educate 
through organized play, leading to the development of character; and to 
develop the child physically, that he may become a healthy as well as moral 
citizen. 


These aims are closely related. Intimate co-operation should exist between 
the medical inspection and physical education departments. All children, not 
disqualified by physical defects as revealed by medical examination, should 
take an active part in healthful physical exercises and organized games, which 
should not be limited to those who “catch a place” on the school athletic 
teams. It is also manifest that a medical examination, unaccompanied by a 
follow-up programme of remedial exercises for the correction, where possible, 
of revealed defects, is singularly incomplete. 


A third division of this subject includes the question of scientific temperance 
instruction in schools which is discussed under a separate section. 

The question of medical examination and treatment of school children in 
the larger urban centres does not present so urgent a problem as is met with 
in many rural municipalities and especially in those rural and assisted districts 
in the more remote parts of the Province. The latter districts, as a rule, are in 
‘the greatest need of medical inspection, but in many instances, especially in 
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the case of assisted districts, are least able to pay for these services.* Further 
consideration is given to this matter in the following pages. 

A number of urban centres, each having a population of about four or five 
thousand, engaged the services of a doctor who, in the cases under observation, 
was supposed to visit the school once each term or, in certain instances, only 
once a year. When a visit was made each pupil was subjected to a superficial 
examination lasting about two minutes. This haphazard arrangement was 
seldom accompanied by any follow-up or remedial treatment, except in cases 
of the most obvious necessity. According to statements made by responsible 
authorities in these communities, it was a fairly common practice for the doctor 
to report children as “ normal” who were known to the principal of the school 
to be suffering from adenoids or other ailments. In the particular cases 
reported the children were taken to another doctor in the city for treatment. 
The annual fee paid the physician for these cursory and superficial examina- 
tions is generally in the neighbourhood of $500, and it was frequently considered 
by representative citizens of these communities that the medical officers did 
scant justice to their school duties. 

In a few other centres of approximately equal population the full-time 
services of a nurse are engaged. This arrangement is especially desirable in 
those centres containing a large non-British element. Visits to the homes for 
the purpose of remedial treatment, and sympathetic direction of the parents 
in the care of their children during illness, can best be given by a nurse who 
possesses good judgment, sympathy, and tact as well as the requisite profes- 
sional training. In those communities where it is impossible to engage the 
services of a doctor on a more satisfactory basis than in the majority of cases 
coming under the observation of the Survey it should prove more economical 
and more generally advantageous for the school population to engage the 
services of a nurse. In various areas of the Province several neighbouring 
centres could easily co-operate for this purpose and thereby reduce the expense 
incurred for medical services to a reasonable amount. 

It should be recognized, of course, that, while capable of treating satisfac- 
torily many of the usual physical defects found in school children, the nurse 
is not competent to make a scientific diagnosis. She should, therefore, have 
authority to consult a doctor in all cases requiring special attention. Such 
cases would obviously not be numerous. Even in cases of infectious and con- 
tagious diseases the doctor’s duties would be little more than to confirm the 
judgment of the nurse and to prescribe the necessary treatment. 

It might be argued that the nurse, relying upon her own judgment, would 
probably not report to the doctor all the cases that should be promptly treated. 
There is little validity in this objection. Any nurse, witha proper sense of her 
responsibilities, would not be disposed to trifle with doubtful cases or to rely 


* Return relating to medical supervision in British Columbia for the year 1923-24 :— 


No. of Nurses No. of Dentists 
in Respect of Which in ‘Respect of Which 
District. Grants Are Paid by Grants Are Paid by 
Government. Government. 
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unduly on her own professional skill. It is also well to consider the improve- 
ment that would be effected by such an arrangement over the present situation, 
where only the unskilled services of the teacher and parents are, in many cases, 
available. 

The balance of this section is confined to a consideration of conditions 
existing in over a score of districts in rural areas visited by the Commissioners. 
Three points are emphasized. 

(a.) A cursory inspection of the children in certain rural and assisted 
schools revealed the usual condition of affairs existing in communities where 
health education is neglected—a large percentage suffering from one or more 
of the following: i.e., adenoids, defective hearing or vision, malnutrition, and 
carious teeth. Other remediable defects, no doubt, escaped the notice of the 
Survey. Our inspection was incidental and casual rather than methodical, but 
the samplings chosen in the rural areas were sufficient to indicate the need for 
medical attention. So far as the Survey is aware, no exhaustive physical 
examination of the school population of the Province has been made within 
recent years. While we do not presume to lay down dogmatic conclusions 
from the necessarily hurried inspections made in isolated cases, the Commis- 
sion is of opinion that such an extensive medical examination would reveal a 
condition of affairs similar to that disclosed elsewhere in Canada, England, 
and the United States, where health surveys have been conducted. 

A somewhat tragic aspect of the situation is the fact that the great majority 
of teachers are apparently not conscious of the existence of physical defects in’ 
their pupils. For this ignorance they are not responsible, since, up to the 
present in British Columbia, no adequate means of training these teachers to 
detect the more common defects has been provided. Any person with ordinary 
vision could detect a decayed tooth, but many teachers do not consider it their 
“business ” to be peering into the mouths of school children. Obviously some 
specific and scientific, though quite elementary, training would enable the 
average teacher to detect the other common defects referred to in the above 
discussion. Instruction in simple remedies and devices in the treatment of 
the more urgent cases until medical attention is available, and the general 
problems of school and home hygiene and sanitation, should also receive con- 
siderable emphasis in the normal school programmes. 

(b.) Those rural schools that need medical examination the most are usually 
the least able to pay for it. This difficulty would largely be overcome through 
the adoption of the method of distributing the school grants recommended in 
the chapter on educational finance. Since under the British North America 
Act (section 93), as well as according to the ideals of most Britishers, education 
is a provincial enterprise, one object in distributing state aid should be to iron 
out inequalities between different districts. Such a principle would recognize 
both the ability and the effort of the local community to pay for the upkeep 
of its schools as the determining factors in apportioning government aid. 
Obviously a district that needs two teachers, but, on an equitable assessment 
basis, is able to pay for only one, is entitled to have the second teacher supplied 
by the state. The same principle should also apply in providing medical treat- 
ment for school children. Doctors, as well as nurses and dentists, should rank 


as teachers for grant-earning purposes. 
5 
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(c.) The problem of medical inspection in rural areas would be largely 
solved through the establishment of supervisory districts as discussed He the 
chapter on inspection and supervision. Two or more rural municipalities, or 
a number of rural and assisted schools, might be combined, respectively, into 
supervision units under a common supervisor. The cost of the nurse’s salary 
and expenses, when shared on a per capita basis of pupils in attendance, should 
not, after deducting the government grant, prove a serious financial burden. 
All children should be given a fairly thorough medical examination at least 
once annually and special cases should be immediately reported for medical 
treatment. Under such an arrangement the district nurse would be able to 
carry out a follow-up programme through occasional visits to the homes of 
ratepayers. 

As the Province grows in population, the appointment of a provincial 
director of health education, to supervise the activities of the nursing staff, 
direct the work done in this subject in the normal schools, and to deal with 
special problems of more than local application, might be considered. <A 
strong case could be made out for the immediate appointment of such an 
official, whose initial duty would be to organize the field activities so as to - 
prevent overlapping in programmes and methods of work. The great need of 
the hour, however, is to get nurses actively at work in the rural communities. 

There will always be a number of people who will fail to see the false 
economy involved in a neglect of the pupils’ physical condition, and who will 
regard medical inspection as one of the alleged modern fads or a passing fancy 
of the hour. As already intimated in another connection, such people are either 
too indolent to investigate the facts and think logically, or are too much lacking 
in character to “think straight.” Such service in the schools would undoubt- 
edly mean the rescue of many a boy and girl in British Columbia from a life 
of physical and mental unfitness and enable him to become a healthful and 
efficient member of society. ‘One nurse for fifty class-rooms” would be a 
good slogan in rural British Columbia. 


Il. Screntiric TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 


Closely related to the problems of physical education in schools and the 
medical examination of pupils is the question of scientific temperance ~ 
instruction. , 

The Commissioners are pleased to record their agreement with the methods 
adopted by the advocates of scientific temperance instruction in their pro- 
motion of the movement to retain this subject, in more effective form, as an 
integral part of the school curriculum. In a province which spends more 
money for liquor than on public education, the need for the type of instruction 
advocated would appear to be far from imaginary. 

A word of explanation is necessary with regard to the methods alluded to 
above. The leaders in the cause of temperance have not sought to reverse the 
logical order of procedure through the further introduction of legislation before 
education has been given an opportunity to exert its influence in moulding 
public opinion to accept, in greater degree, the temperance programme. The 
recent reaction in Western Canada and Ontario against prohibition, as 
enforced by statutory sanction, has demonstrated the futility of any attempt 
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to substitute laws for intelligence and social conscience. Law is usually 
regarded as the crystallization of the moral sentiments of the community, and 
to be effective it should not, therefore, outrun social enlightenment. Educa- 
tion, it is submitted, is the universal prerequisite to right living. In proportion 
to the effectiveness of the scope and quality of public education, the less need 
Should there be for the restraining influence of law. As a corollary to this 
statement, it might be added that the need for legislation, in the form of 
coercive enactments enforcing moral action, varies inversely as the quality 
and extent of state education. 

It is gratifying, therefore, for the Survey to be able to commend the social 
philosophy of the advocates of scientific temperance instruction in an age when 
so many of our citizens thoughtlessly regard statutory enactments as possessing 
some inherent magic virtues capable of curing all the ills of the body politic. 

It is to be noted also that the leaders in the movement to promote instruction 
in temperance offer their plan, not as an addition to the present curriculum, 
but as a substitute for the present course of instruction in hygiene, the scope 
of which is indicated in the text now prescribed—namely, “ How to be Healthy.” 

The Commissioners recommend that systematic instruction in temperance,* 
at least from and above grade five (inclusive) of the elementary schools and in 
the proposed middle schools, be given. The scope of such instruction is indi- 
cated in the following books, which are recommended as texts, in substitution 
for the text now authorized, until such time as it is possible to procure a 
satisfactory syllabus of hygiene and physiology :— 

_  (1.) Primer of Hygiene, by Ritchie and Caldwell. Revised by Nasmith and Browne. 
(Canadian Health Series: W. J. Gage & Co.) 

(2.) Primer of Physiology, by John W. Ritchie. (W. J. Gage & Co.) 

As a reference for the teacher and advanced students, use might be made 
of “Human Physiology,” by John W. Ritchie (World Book Company). 


III. Sex Epnucarion. 


The matter of sex education was brought to the attention of the Commission 
on a sufficient number of occasions to merit a brief discussion regarding its 
place, if any, in the public schools. >, Tt.is nnrecessary ‘to rehearse the arguments 
by which the advocates of such nstruetion sought to ‘buttress their position. 
‘Little new can be added to the discussion of this problem which has been before 
the school authorities, especially in the larger. cen tre eS’, for ike past thirty years. 
Certain influences more “prevalent ih. city life than | in rural districts, such as 
the vulgar playhouse with its cheap melodramatic performance, and a certain 
brand of the “ movies ” which make their appeal to the sensational and sugges- 
tive sides of life, are alleged to justify the need for a sane and scientific treat- 
ment of the sex question, especially in urban schools. It is also pointed out 
that the great majority of parents would not be competent, even were they so 
inclined, to instruct their children properly in this delicate and vital matter. 


bh ie . . And in the lessons which you may be legally obliged to conduct upon the bad effects 
of alcohol lay less stress than the books do on the drunkard’s stomach, kidneys, nerves, and social 
miseries, and more on the blessings of having an organism kept in lifelong possession of ‘its youthful 
elasticity by a sweet, sound blood, to which stimulants and narcotics are unknown, and to which the 
morning sun and air and dew will daily come as sufficiently powerful intoxicants.’’—(Professor James: 


Talks to Teachers.) 
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But the large number of immature teachers in our schools are also incompetent 
instructors in this field. 

The Survey is of the opinion that the subject of sex instruction should not 
be made obligatory by the Department of Education, but should be left to the 
discretion of the local authorities. It is primarily related to the middle or 
junior high school, as will be manifest from a study of the chapter dealing with | 
this type of organization, which is peculiarly adapted to the needs of early 
adolescent life. Obviously the most natural approach to the subject is through 
the study of biology and related fields, such as botany, nature, and zoology. 
It is not recommended, however, that these subjects be made compulsory for 
all students in the middle school. 

Extreme caution should be exercised in the selection of instructors in sex 
education, as the results may prove more injurious than beneficial if this 
important and delicate task is entrusted to incompetent teachers. It should 
be observed, moreover, that, in the opinion of the Survey, a very small number 
of the grade teachers and probably few principals possess the requisite qualifi- 
cations for success in this field. The tactless enthusiast and moral reformer, 
whatever his technical knowledge of the subject, should be strictly prohibited 
from attempting this work. In the case of female students, a mature nurse, 
possessed of much sound common sense, moral ballast, a sympathetic under- 
standing of adolescence, a wholesome outlook on life, and the necessary 
scientific knowledge, would, in the opinion of the Survey, be the best type 
of instructor in sex education. A doctor possessing the above qualifications 
would prove a satisfactory teacher for adolescent boys. 

In district municipalities and rural areas this work might be undertaken 
by the medical health officer or nurse, in case of the boys and girls, respectively, 
where such officials have been appointed; otherwise, the services of a nurse 
or doctor might be specially engaged for this delicate duty. Three or four 
simple talks during the year should prove sufficient in cases where the need 
for such instruction is felt to exist. This instruction should not be made 
formal nor done on merely formal occasions. Where possible, the teaching: of 
sex matters should be introduced as incidentally as possible in connection with 
the general programme of health education. Knowledge of sex matters is not 
in itself sufficient, nor‘primarily desirable.“ The aim should be to develop a 
“health conscience” as 4 guide to moral living. | 

To obtain the services of an instructor possessing all the qualifications listed 
as necessary for success ‘may ‘appear a practical: fmmpossibility. The number 
of qualified teachers in this field is admittedly limited. ‘Where such are found 
their services might well be distributed over a wide area and include many 
schools. In the larger cities the right type of teacher can, no doubt, be found 
without great difficulty, and his or her influence should serve as a healthful 
antidote for many of the sensual currents infecting the social environment 
of adolescent boys and girls. While the Survey is in sympathy with the objects 
of sex education, it is, nevertheless, believed to be the duty of the Commissioners 
to point out some of the major difficulties and dangers lurking in the field, and 
to emphasize the need for careful examination of all the factors involved before 
the local school authorities decide to introduce sex education in the form 
advocated by a number of its most enthusiastic supporters. 
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ITV. Breuicat INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 


The introduction of optional biblical instruction in the schools was urged 
before the Commission by a large number of leading representatives of various 
organizations. To give a fair outline of the arguments presented in favour of, 
and of those opposed to, such biblical instruction is scarcely feasible owing to 
limitations of space. Great differences of opinion exist as to the relative 
spheres and functions of the home, church, and school in the matter of impart- 
ing biblical knowledge. It is commonly agreed among thoughtful citizens 
that all instruction of a sectarian or denominational character should find no 
place in the class-rooms of the state school. At the same time there appears 
to be a reasonable unanimity of opinion that the fundamental tenets of religious 
belief—if such can be agreed upon by the churches—should be included in the 
public school programme and taught by persons, generally other than the class- 
room teachers, “ trusted to rise above sectarian bias.” 

It is commonly asserted that the school, in monopolizing from five to six 
hours daily of the pupils’ time, has practically excluded the church, if not 
the home, from giving the boys and girls effective biblical instruction, since 
one hour a week in the Sunday school is alleged to be wholly insufficient for 
this purpose. The school, therefore, it is contended, should find a place in its 
programme for optional biblical instruction, even if the result means increasing 
the time spent in school by an extra hour or forty-five minutes daily. 

No attempt was made, as a rule, to justify or excuse the alleged short- 
comings of the home in neglecting this important duty. By some it was 
‘asserted that, if the parents spent less time in card-playing and dancing, the 
opportunity could be found, under proper home conditions, to give the neces- 
sary religious training in a manner that would not give rise to public 
controversy. Moral conditions in the homes, it was contended, must be 
improved before it was reasonable to look for an improvement of the morals 
of the school children. 

The Commissioners are not called upon to give any confession of their own | 
faith in the matter of biblical instruction in the state schools.* They are, 
however, believers in the doctrine that religious faith and conviction con- 
stitute the supreme motive power and the greatest incentive in guiding the 
impulses and desires of youth along worthy lines. Many who oppose biblical 
instruction in the common schools will doubtless agree with the above doctrine. 
The question, therefore, appears to resolve itself into one of sound public 
policy: What institution, or institutions, should be used as the means for 
the attainment of the above end? 

The demands made upon the school in this connection are many and diverse. 
Many citizens would be satisfied with the reading of a few selected passages 
from the Bible for ten or fifteen minutes a day, followed by the Lord’s Prayer. 
The latter is permissible under the present school law. Attendance during 
the reading of such passages should, in their opinion, be optional on the part 
of the pupils. Others ask that high school credits be given for approved Bible 
study to those selecting such an option. Yet others are of the opinion that 


* See the recommendations at the end of this chapter and the extract from the Newbolt Report in 
the appendix. 
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biblical passages should be included in the high school courses in English 
classics. 

Possibly the most representative statement of opinion was presented before 
the Commission by representatives of the Federation of Parent-Teachers, whose 
recommendations in this connection are given below :— 

“Be it Resolved, That this mass meeting of parents and teachers go on record as 
favouring and supporting the idea of including optional Bible reading and teaching in 
the regular educational programme for our children, and suggest as a means to this the 
adoption of any or all of the following plans :— 

“1. That a list of biblical passages be selected by a committee representing the Depart- 
ment of Education and the churches; and that the School Act be so amended as to request 
these being read, followed by the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer at the opening or closing 
of the school day; attendance at these exercises not to be compulsory. ; 

“9 That the School Act be so amended as to permit of one public school period per 
week being allotted for optional biblical instruction when such instruction could be 
arranged to be given by accredited Bible teachers, independent of the school teaching 
staff, and of the ordinary educational funds. : 

“3. As the Bible is one of the greatest literary achievements of all time, and, of all 
books, has left the greatest impress upon our language, that the Bible, or parts of it, 
be included in the list of optional books in the high school course in literature, the teach- 
ing to be given independent of public educational funds, by trained Bible teachers, whose 
qualifications shall be approved by the Department of Education.” 


The above programme, it will be observed, does not suggest that biblical 
instruction be given by the regular teachers or paid for out of state funds. 
Ninety-seven affiliated associations constitute the Provincial Federation. 


The result of the voting in the case of the fifty-nine associations that reported 
on the above three resolutions is as follows :— 


Resolution. For. Against. Blank. Total. 
1 ee Lees fie Be) 49 6 4 s 99 
es Be tak ae eee eR ES oe AN Dad 26 15 18 59 
SS eS ee ee! Ct SE cS ae a ea ee MEN, By Paha a Ste 30 10 Ig 59 


It should be noted that only fifty-nine of the ninety-seven local associations 
voted on the resolutions, or sixty per cent. of the total. Also it is manifest 
that there is far from unanimity of opinion among the local associations that 
did vote. 

On the other hand, a large number of citizens voiced their most emphatic 
protest against the introduction of biblical readings, under any conditions, in 
state-supported schools. Such, it was alleged, would mean the “thin edge of 
the wedge.” Some asserted that this course would mean a “hell on earth,” 
_ So far, presumably, as British Columbia constitutes a section of the “earth.” 

In a publication entitled “ Religious Kducation,” issued by authority of the 
Religious Education Council of Canada, a significant statement appears (page 
8). In referring to the churches, the bulletin contains the following words :— 

“It is our inability to agree upon a common curriculum that makes this question so 
feared by politicians.” 

So far as resolution No. 1 is concerned, this sentiment is very pertinent. 
Up to the present the churches have been unable to agree upon a common 
curriculum. Such agreement would practically mean a unanimity of opinion 
that would remove the question from the sphere of controversy. Resolutions 
2 and 38 are scarcely subject to the same criticism or difficulty, but strong 
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objection was offered to these resolutions on the ground that considerations 
relative to biblical instruction in schools would lead to the amendment of the 
present school law which might prove to be prejudicial—presumably on the 
“thin edge of the wedge” doctrine—to the teaching of the other subjects or 
to other interests involved. If there could be reasonable unanimity of opinion 
among the churches as to the adoption of either resolution No. 2 or 3, or both, 
all fears should be removed so far as the “ politicians ” are concerned. 

The Commissioners have heard contradictory expressions of opinion on the 
question of biblical instruction in schools by citizens at practically every sitting 
held during their itinerary of over nine thousand miles. Their personal opinions 
or feelings in the matter are not of prime concern. The issue must be con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of sound public policy. It may be asserted that 
there should be majority rule—a sound British dictum in most cases—but one 
characteristic of enlightened majority rule is the consideration given to 
minorities. Especially is this the case where emotions and convictions are 
concerned. The recognition of the separate or minority school in certain 
provinces, under section 93 of the British North America Act, may be cited 
as an example of constitutional recognition, rightly or wrongly, of minority 
privileges. We do not imply that the minority has a right to impose its will 
on the majority, but since the churches have been unable to come to anything 
approaching unanimity of agreement on a common course of action, whether 
under resolutions 1, 2, or 3, we are doubtful of the wisdom of making any 
recommendation regarding religious instruction in the public schools at the 
present time. A programme of education appears advisable before legislation 
is resorted to in the matter. Where convictions or emotions are concerned 
there will always be a small number of people who can feel, but cannot reason, 
and are unable to rise above their petty prejudices. 

Even after leaving out of account this small but noisy class of people, it 
appears doubtful whether the citizens of British Columbia have yet attained 
that stage of social enlightenment and toleration which will enable them to 
sink all petty differences and unite in a great campaign of moral emancipa- 
tion through the agency of the common school. If it be objected that the above 
statement is equivalent to placing effect before cause; that, in other words, 
the social enlightenment referred to cannot come except through the primary 
introduction of biblical instruction in the schools, or that a beginning should 
be made in the schools, the reply still is that British Colunibia, in the opinion 
of the Survey, does not at the present time appear ready for such a beginning. 
The church, the home, and the press can do much in preparing the way for the , 
forward movement so sincerely advocated by those who seek an amendment 
to the present school law. Until the churches can agree upon a common pro- 
gramme with a reasonably fair degree of unanimity, whether under one or all 
of the resolutions submitted or under any modification of such resolutions, the 
Commissioners are of the opinion that it would not be sound public policy for 
the secular authority to intervene. 

The following words from the pen of President Henry Suzzallo may shed 
some light on the potency of the school in effecting moral reform :— 


“It is in the attitudinal side of the life of children and youth that we are most 
disappointed. And it is precisely in this feeling side of life that the school is least potent, 
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for other forces and institutions, such as the home and the church and the neighbourhood 
life, are far more powerful. If these other educative forces do not do their part the 
school has a feeble foundation upon which to build, one it can scarcely repair. It is not 
constructed to do so. The relations of teacher and student are not sufficiently intimate 
to provide the large influence in emotional reconstruction the school would need to have. 
Frequently the ideals, standards, and other working and living attitudes, which the school 
is able to set up by dint of great effort, are weakened if not frustrated by stronger 
emotional pressures from outside the school. One has. only to call attention to the absence 
of fine personal manners, the continual use of slang for pure English, the substitution 
of pleasure motives for service motives which too often characterize our youth to know » 
that some things the schools are trying to do are constantly being undone. 

“Of course the schools need to be made more rigorous in their discipline now that 
society itself is so lax; but this lax attitude of adults does not permit the schoolmasters 
to be even so exacting as they used to be. Parents with personal grievances and other 
citizens with theories of reform more plausible than scientific have put so much pressure 
on the schools that pedagogical disciplines have to an extent given way. ‘The public does 
not support as it should those firm standards which teachers as a whole would like to 
enforce. 

“For these outside influences the schools are not responsible. Our faith in the power 
of the schools should not be weakened by them. The present educational situation does, 


however, call attention to the need to strengthen the other educative forces which surround 
school life and teaching.” 


Before concluding this section the Commissioners wish to make a very 
positive recommendation. In their judgment, the clause in the present school 
law of British Columbia which excludes clergymen from holding office as school 
trustees, and thus, at least partially, disfranchises one of the most enlightened 
and respected sections of the community by placing its members, whether 
intentionally or otherwise, in a prejudicial light in comparison with their 
fellow-citizens, is an invidious distinction and an unjustifiable indignity that 
should be remedied by repealing section 158 of the school law at the earliest 
opportunity. 

V. Tue BirtHrRicHt or THE CHILD. 
THE DECLARATION O¥ GENEVA. 


Done into English Verse by Bthel Sidgwick. 


I. The child a birthright shall inherit 
For natural growth in flesh and spirit. 


II. The child a-hungered shall be fed, 
: The sick child nursed and comforted, 
The backward child with patience led; 
The erring shall be claimed from sin, 
The lonely child, bereft of kin, <= 
Unloved, shall be taken in. 


III. In dire catastrophe and grief, 
He shall be first to have relief, 


IV. Betimes the way he shall be shown 
To earn his bread and stand alone. 
None shall exploit him, yet ungrown. 


V. And this, his trust, shall be defined; 
The best of him, of heart and mind, 
Is at the service of his kind. 
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That the child has certain fundamental rights is admitted by all reasonable- 
minded citizens. To be well-born (a problem of eugenics), to enjoy satis- 
factory food, clothing, and shelter, to be given the opportunity of becoming a 
useful citizen, capable of enjoying the cultural advantages of life and of making 
a worthy contribution to the social order, are some of the rights that are 
scarcely subject to argument. One viewpoint emphasizes the rights of the 
individual as against the state rather than the duties of the individual to the 
state. These aims are correlative and supplementary. It is the individual’s 
side of the question, however, that we wish to consider here. 

Modern democracy recognizes the right of its members to “ life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness ” within reasonable limitations. The pursuit of happi- 
ness would not justify, for instance, the spending of money on luxuries that 
should be used for the payment of taxes imposed by the state. The right to 
life is forfeited when certain crimes are committed, and in time of war the lives 
‘of all citizens are subject to possible confiscation by the state. These are 
exceptional cases, however, that are incidental to the main thread of the 
discussion. 

From the viewpoint of self-preservation alone society recognizes that the 
best form of state insurance against anarchy and bolshevism is an efficient 
system of public education. To be made universal, this system must become 
compulsory or be brought under the sanction of law. Compulsory attendance 
also implies worth-while attendance, that the child’s time at school shall be 
spent to the best advantage from the viewpoint of his physical, intellectual, 
-and moral welfare. The upper age limit of compulsory attendance in British 
Columbia has recently been increased from fourteen to fifteen years, showing 
the intention of the state to extend the influence of its educational system to a 
larger section of the community. It, therefore, obviously becomes the duty 
of the state to provide good schools, well-trained teachers, a curriculum adapted 
both to the needs of the environment in which the child lives and to that in 
which he will make his contribution as a citizen. Such a curriculum will 
obviously be somewhat comprehensive and expensive, in comparison with the 
curricula of a half-century ago, for the simple reason that the modern social 
environment has become much more complex than it was in the Victorian era. 
The demands made upon the school and upon the pupils are, therefore, corre- 
spondingly increased. Since human beings have not appreciably increased 
their learning powers, at least within recent decades, the only solution is to 
extend the length of the school course; hence the necessity for modern high 
school education for the masses, whereas merely an elementary school training 
was considered the indispensable minimum a generation ago. 

This transformation is but a natural incident of the social evolution of the 
century, and, notwithstanding the wails and criticisms of certain taxpayers, 
there would appear to be little prospect of the schools reverting to the simpler 
organization of the mid-Victorian age, unless society is also ready to revert to 
the comparatively primitive social and industrial conditions of the earlier 
period. The school is rightly regarded as an indication of the stage of social 
progress attained by any particular civilization, though it is notorious that 
~schoolmen are frequently charged with being conservative and lagging behind 
in this forward march of men and events. 
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The evolution from subordination to the few privileged and powerful 
individuals, who formerly constituted the ruling class, to the present relatively 
high plane of political and social freedom, enjoyed by British and other Anglo- 
Saxon communities under the sanction of law, was a painful and laborious 
process. The triumph of parliamentary government, of religious liberty, the 
freedom of the press, the extension of the franchise, public health and education, 
recognition of the rights of labour, so-called equality of opportunity—these 
palladia of British liberty represent social gains that were wrested from 
reluctant taskmasters and slowly consolidated through centuries of conflict 
as the condition of further social advance. Ideals which have been socialized 
and rendered effective in the lives of the people become our most cherished 
institutions, the bulwark of popular freedom and enlightenment. Our democ- 
racies have advanced through making and correcting their own mistakes and 
in the process have attained virility and national self-consciousness. Magna 
Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Act of Settlement, the British North America ° 
Act, are a few of the milestones along the arduous path of social progress from 
absolutism to self-government. Freedom to be, to do, to become, when duly 
subordinated to social obligation, has become the birthright of every Britisher ; 
and in this process of social and individual liberation the educative influences 
of the school, combined with those of the home and church, stand supreme. 
This priceless heritage of political and social emancipation obviously owes its 
continued existence to the source from which it originated—the influence of 
universal education. Autocracy or anarchy may flourish in the soil of igno- 
rance, but democracy, the corollary of self-government, deteriorates into licence 
or mob rule where popular education is at a low ebb. 

It is worthy of repetition that the fundamentals taught in the elementary 
school are no longer sufficient to meet the needs of our modern complex civili- 
zation. The best educational thought of the day supports the statement that 
a high school education now represents the irreducible minimum of training 
necessary, in the great majority of cases, to the attainment of marked success 
in industry, commerce, or the art of home-making. For the learned professions" 
a university education is commonly regarded as the minimum preparatory 
course. 

In this connection it is of interest to observe that the number of entrants 
to high school in British Columbia increased from 4,272, or 6.61 per cent. of 
the total school enrolment in 1915, to 9,889, or 10.28 per cent. of the total 
enrolment in 1924. The reactionary views this growth through his materialistic 
eyeglasses and groans. All enlightened citizens, however, regard this increase 
in high school entrants as one of the brightest hopes for the future of our 
democracy. In all likelihood, there are a number of pupils in our academic 
high schools whose intelligence and aptitudes would enable them to profit more 
from attendance in other types of institution, such as vocational or trade 
schools, at present almost non-existent. The point at issue here, however, is 
not one of exclusion from secondary education, but of providing the proper 
type of secondary school training to meet individual needs and aptitudes. To 
imperil the effectiveness of the school is to mortgage the birthright of the future 
citizens of British Columbia. To the cranks, sages, and myopic educational 
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reformers the ultimatum should indeed be clearly issued: “ No interference with 
the efficiency of the schools.” 


VI. A PopubarR FALLACY. 


The following statement from a Report on the financial situation of the 
City of Victoria (page 57) by Professor Adam Shortt, an eminent Canadian 
writer and economist, is quoted for two-reasons: first, because it fairly 
-expresses the attitude of thousands of intelligent men on the problem of 
universal elementary education, and, second, because this particular Report 
has had a wide circulation in Victoria and has, we believe, had no little 
influence in shaping the attitude of those property owners who regard the 
modern school as an expensive luxury, overweighted with superfluous elements, 
that are alleged to exert an “economizing” rather than a “stimulating ” 
effect on the initiative, resourcefulness, and mental self-activity of the pupils. 
So widespread is the misconception expressed in the quotation that we do not 
hesitate to consider it in some detail, even at the risk of a certain amount of 
repetition. In doing so our aim is to examine the general principle involved 
rather than to excuse any weaknesses in the present school system of the 
Province. 


“The problem arises in connection with the fundamental question as to the essential 
nature of education itself. The gravest doubts are being raised as to whether much that 
is called for under the name of education, and in many respects the most expensive 
portions of it, is not either, to a large extent, unessential and therefore superfluous, or 
actually detrimental to a truly educational process. From another angle, the problem 
_ presents itself in this form: If the growingly expensive processes of elementary education 
are really so essential as claimed, then there should be a very marked difference in the 
intellectual development and equipment of the modern product of the schools, as compared 
with that of half or three-quarters of a century ago. It is rather obvious, however, that 
there is no such marked difference; that, indeed, from the point of view of intellectual 
initiative, resource, and breadth of vision, there is often claimed to be an actual decline, 
apparently due to the excessively close following up of the modern pupil by swarms of 
teachers, with thought-economizing instead of thought-stimulating instruments and pro- 
cesses. A less costly equipment especially in the number of teachers engaged, and a 
greater attention to stimulating personal effort on the part of the pupils themselves, 
ought to give more permanent results of a really educational nature.” 

The above thesis rests on certain untenable assumptions. In the first place, 
it implies that the earlier and supposedly more virile generation of citizens 
was of superior calibre owing to the relatively simple type of education pro- 
vided fifty or seventy-five years ago. At best this contention is true in only 
avery minor degree. The above argument entirely ignores the dominant factor 
of heredity and attaches unwarrantable importance to environment. = 

Fifty years ago the school was, in a comparative sense, only a small part 
of the pupil’s educational environment. Home and community interests and 
activities, and the system of apprenticeship then in vogue, were more important 
factors in the educational life of the child than they are today. In the daily 
routine of actual life the child was brought into constant contact “ with all 
manner of practical pursuits in days when the household needs were not 
supplied from wholesale stores by factory products, but each household had 
. to supply itself, and each village was a centre in which the most necessary 
trades were gathered.” Modern city and town life offers no equivalent for this 
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practical type of education, and in the present age much of the responsibility 
formerly borne by the home and community, for training in practical activities, 
has been shifted to the school. Especially is this true in the modern urban 
centres where courses in household science and manual arts are recognized as 
forming so essential a part of the curriculum. 

More recent demands of analogous nature made on the school are biblical 
instruction—which formerly found a much more important place in the homes 
than is the case today—sex instruction, and health education. As the home 
defaults in discharging its responsibility in these respects the onus is placed 
upon the school, on the ground that the latter monopolizes most of the child’s 
time, or that the school can do this work more efficiently. 

As previously stated, in the increasing complexities of our modern social 
and industrial organization, a high school education is now commonly regarded 
as the minimum educational preparation necessary for success in life, whereas, 
a half-century ago, an elementary education was considered sufficient. This 
conception, for which the school is in no way responsible, obviously increases 
the strain placed upon its activities and organization. 

It is also worthy of remark that fifty years ago the criticism contained in 
the above quotation was quite as applicable as it is today, and educational 
eritics of that time could hark back to the alleged intellectual virility of a 
previous generation as due to a simpler educational programme and fewer 
teachers. Such logic, or lack of it, inevitably leads to a simplicity of education, 
such as was enjoyed by the cave-dwellers or early races of savages, and would 
involve the extinction of the whole school organization. 

It should also be remembered that fifty or seventy-five years ago educational 
opportunity, beyond an acquisition of the tool subjects, was generally restricted 
to the brightest boy of the family, whose intellectual initiative, resource, and 
breadth of vision were primarily dependent upon heredity, for which the old 
type of school could claim no credit. This fortunate genius, or near-genius, 
of the family was given the opportunity to educate himself for the law, medicine, 
theology, or an educational career, while the other members of the family, | 
after mastering the three R’s in the common school, were obliged to work on 
the farm or at some other form of manual labour. Modern democracy, how- 
ever, with its emphasis upon equality of opportunity, aims, theoretically at 
least, to afford every individual, and not merely the élite of the race, an oppor- 
tunity to realize his highest potential self. The ideal is a worthy one, although 
undoubtedly mistakes are made in the attempt to attain it. Such mistakes 
are inevitable in any social order. On the whole, moreover, there are but few, 
outside of the reactionaries, whose mental outlook-is so engrossed with the 
_ virtues of the “ good old days” that they would exchange our present educa- 
tional standards or school organization for those of a half-century ago. To 
draw an analogy from the industrial world, it would be as reasonable to ask 
for an exchange of the automobile and ocean liner for the Red River cart and 
sailboat of the mid-Victorian era. 

Furthermore, the adoption of compulsory attendance laws in recent years 
has meant the presence in the schools of a considerably larger proportion of 
the children in the community than was the case a half-century ago. As a 
consequence of this increased attendance the average intelligence of the pupils 
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has been lowered. The attention now paid to individual differences and 
aptitudes, as manifested by the use of intelligence tests and vocational 
guidance, has resulted in a diversified curriculum supposedly adapted to the 
needs of all. Would any reasonable-minded citizen seriously contend that 
manual training, household science, art and music, for instance, are less related 
to the needs of life, or less worthy of inclusion in the modern curriculum, than 
those formal disciplinary subjects so fervently emphasized seventy-five years 
ago—such as complicated arithmetical calculations, involved and distasteful 
lessons in formal grammar, or assignments of classics and algebra that had 
little to commend them but their difficulty and lack of intrinsic interest! 

The Survey is not attacking the “ little red school-house ” of the nineteenth 
century and later. It was the type of institution probably best suited to the 
stage of social evolution which gave it birth. The Commissioners, however, 
as already intimated, cannot agree with those who worship the educational 
past and would seek to turn back the hands of progress by substituting a simple 
school organization, adapted to a relatively primitive environment, for the 
modern public school system, which has been evolved to meet quite different 
social conditions and standards of a more complex character. Nor is it true 
that the schools of a half-century ago placed greater emphasis on the develop- 
ment of initiative and resourcefulness than do the elementary and secondary 
schools of today. The more selected school population of a few generations 
ago, with its higher degree of average intelligence than obtains in the schools 
of today, was by heredity naturally more resourceful. For this condition the 
schools could claim no credit. As a matter of fact, the converse of the above 
’ contention is nearer the truth. The modern junior high school and elemen- 
tary school, wherever the latter has been truly modernized in its educational 
outlook, are more sensitive to individual differences and lay more stress on the 
development of the pupils’ abilities and ideals than was the case with the 
mid-Victorian institution, in which the mastery of the traditional curriculum, 

rather than the development of the pupil as a soe lly efficient citizen, was 
the primary objective. 

In the modern school effort and interest are no longer considered as oppo- 
sites in the learning process, nor is the school to be regarded as a place in 
which the pupil must undergo a type of “stewing” process in the effort to 
master the intricacies of the traditional curriculum. Unfortunately, it may 
be added, some schools in British Columbia, as in other parts of Canada, still 
belong to a more primitive age in methods and outlook—a condition due largely 
to the deadening influences of a formal examination system. 

On the other hand, the modern curriculum places less stress on deferred 
values to be realized in adult life than on immediate and explicit values based 
on materials selected from the pupils’ experiences as well as from those of the 
race. The development of initiative and resourcefulness, through the study 
of projects based .on the “purposive activities” of the pupils, is directly 
fostered. The curriculum is not regarded as static, but rather as undergoing 
a continuous process of evolution and revision in the light of experimentation 
and experience to meet the changing conditions of modern life. The enrich- 
- ment of the individual’s experience and the development of initiative through 
the establishment of social contacts in order to enable the child to live worthily 
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at each stage of his development, rather than the amassing of information to 
satisfy the demands of an exacting written examination system, unrelated to 
practical life values, are the ideals underlying the best modern educational 
practice. The attempt to realize these ideals is probably best exemplified in 
the modern adolescent or junior high school which is fully discussed elsewhere 
in this Report. 

The present-day emphasis placed on achievement and intelligence tests is 
another indication of the increased valuation placed upon the human material, 
to be educated. Such emphasis is essentially “ thought-stimulating ” rather 
than “thought-economizing.” The central aim of the testing process is the 
evaluating of intelligence or “ ability to learn,” with a consequent application 
of the educational programme best suited to the various gradations of pupil 
intelligence. The scientific discovery of mental and educational deficiency, for 
instance, is an obvious prerequisite to the application of adequate remedial 
treatment. This fact is evinced through the establishment of special classes 
both for the dull and gifted, opportunity-classes for the handicapped, and other 
agencies of organization such as the rotary and junior high schools. Native 
ability, individual differences and aptitudes, and social opportunity are now 
regarded as determining factors in the educative process rather than the 
“formal disciplinary ” curriculum and traditional examination of the subjec- 
tive type, quite common a half-century ago and still too prevalent in certain 
sections of British Columbia and other provinces. 


. With reference to the average number of pupils assigned to one teacher, it 
will be admitted that British Columbia, probably more than most of the other 
provinces, lays considerable emphasis on the merits of individual instruction, 
which is rendered most effective through limiting the number of pupils 
assigned to the grade teacher. An examination of the statistical returns of 
the Department of Education for 1924 reveals considerable variation in this 
regard. Especially is this true in those schools outside of .the larger cities. 
This condition in rural areas is inevitable and obtains in all the provinces. 
In the opinion of the Survey, a good teacher can manage a class of forty pupils ~ 
with greater efficiency than’a mediocre or weak teacher can instruct a class 
of thirty or fewer pupils. The remedy lies largely in a more thorough and 
selective system of teacher-training, combined with effective supervision of . 
teachers-in-service. These questions are more fully discussed in other sections 
of the Report and are alluded to here merely as an indication of the remedial 
treatment to be applied, which, it is contended, does not lie in a reversion to 
the simpler school organization of a half-century ago. 

As to the alleged “swarms of teachers ” who beset the pupils’ pathway of 
educational progress, an examination of the statistical returns for the City 
of Victoria (which presumably inspired the above quotation) fails to reveal 
any Such excessive number of instructors. The average daily attendance in 
the Victoria elementary schools for the year 1923-24 was 34.9 pupils per room. 
In a system which engages one regular teacher for each thirty-five pupils 
obviously little overmanning of the teaching staff can be said to exist. In times 
of economic pressure, however, the number of pupils per teacher might reason- 
ably be increased to forty. 
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It is obvious that in passing through the graded school the pupil has 
probably from six to eight different teachers during his school career. Where 
promotions to half-grades are made semi-annually the number would be 
doubled. This defect in organization is discussed in the chapter on project 
methods. It may be said, however, that this comparatively large number of 
teachers is one of the incidents of the graded school organization, which is 
generally regarded as superior to that of the ungraded school, inasmuch as the 
latter necessitates a division of the teacher’s time among a number of classes. 

Some objection, depending on one’s point of view, might be taken to the 
number of special instructors or supervisors employed to teach manual train- 
ing, technical work, domestic science, physical education, drawing, music, and 
health education. Including the municipal inspector, these number twenty- 
three in Victoria. This means one special instructor or supervisor for each 
two hundred pupils in average daily attendance—scarcely a “swarm” of 
special teachers! 

If the city is alleged to be financially unable to support such a body of 
teachers, the question becomes an economic rather than an educational 
problem; and allegations of a “ swarm of teachers ” or a system of instruction 
detracting from the initiative or resourcefulness of the student-body, in com- 
parison with earlier generations of pupils, are quite beside the mark. 


VII. Hicgu Scuoou Fess. 


No question, not even the matter of biblical instruction in the schools, was 
more vigorously and persistently argued before the Commission at practically 
‘every sitting throughout the Province than that of charging high school fees 
of sufficient amount to make the secondary school carry its own cost. As a 
corollary, it was submitted by the advocates of this innovation that a system 
of state scholarships should be provided to meet exceptional cases arising from 
considerations of special ability and poverty. 

The arguments of those who supported the imposition of high school fees, 
not of nominal amount but varying from $100 to $200 annually per student 
in attendance, presented a wide range of variation, but, in the main, may be 
summarized as follows :— 

(a.) Payment of tuition fees for all high school pupils, except in cases of 
poverty. 

(b.) No free high school education, in any case, after the age of sixteen has 
been reached, except under a scholarship system. 

(c.) The public school should give the necessary fundamental education, 
and the state has discharged its primary duty to the citizens of the Province 
in providing free elementary education. 

(d.) Under the present system of free high school education the man who 
cannot afford to keep his children at school until they reach the high school 
stage is obliged to help pay for the education of those whose parents can afford 
this alleged educational luxury. 

The implication is, therefore, that free high school education means special 
privilege to those who are least in need of it. 

(e.) Many children are now given a high school education at public expense 
who will never be able to apply their training in any useful way. 
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Obviously there is no objective method of determining the truth of this 
allegation, and in all likelihood it is untrue. In any event, this argument, if 
sound, would not justify exclusion of pupils from the high school, but would 
rather indicate the need for a modification of the courses offered in such a 
way as to adapt them more effectively to the individual needs, capacities, and 
aptitudes of the high school population. 

(f.) It is contended that high school education will be more appreciated 
by its recipients if a fairly heavy fee is charged. 

In other words, it is assumed that a certain causal relationship, subtle and 
mystic though it may be, exists between cost and appreciation. This supposed 
causal connection does not exist in the workaday world of ordinary affairs. 
If a man pays, for instance, two prices for an inferior article, it does not follow 
that his appreciation of the bargain is doubled. On the other hand, it is more 
than likely to be halved. Appreciations cannot be measured in such quanti- 
tative terms. The analogy drawn above, moreover, is not an extravagant one 
by any means, since the majority of those advocating the imposition of high 
school fees are frequently the most outspoken in condemning the present high 
school training as of inferior quality. It should also be added that an annual 
fee exceeding $100 is very apt to exclude from the high school, on economic 
grounds, many students, not of scholarship calibre, and not of the pauper 
class, who nevertheless would be among the first in the community in their 
appreciation of secondary education. — 

(g.) It is argued that only a very small section of the community require, 
or can make use of, more than an elementary school education. In the case 
of others it is contended that a high school education but serves to create 
aspirations that cannot be gratified, with the result that discontent and envy 
are bound to ensue. 

This view of secondary education is essentially materialistic and conceived 
in terms of money-earning powers, for which, under present economic con- 
ditions, sufficient outlets may not be available. The question of moral and 
spiritual values, however, the supreme purpose in education, is quite ignored 
in the above argument. 

It is not the intention of the Survey to enter into a detailed analysis or 
attempted refutation of the above statements, which represent the views of 
the minority of ratepayers in British Columbia. Furthermore, the opinions 
of this class, composed largely of citizens highly respected in their several 
communities, are worthy of careful consideration. 

The majority of the citizens of the Province, moreover, are strongly of the 
opinion that the imposing of compulsory high school fees, especially of the 
amount suggested, would be a retrograde step, quite out of accord with the 
ideals of the age and the spirit of our democratic institutions. With this view- 
point the Commissioners are in accord. It has already been pointed out that 
a high school education is as necessary a prerequisite to success in the highly 
complex life of the twentieth century as an elementary school education was 
in the mid-Victorian era. The question may be asked: When will the demands 
made on the free school cease? If this process continues indefinitely it is 
argued that the school organization must eventually collapse under the strain. 
While this is primarily a question of social philosophy, and therefore not 
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pertinent here, it might, however, be pointed out that the increase in school 
costs* has not been out of proportion to the increase in national wealth. 
A study of that part of the appendix which deals with educational finance 
will tend to justify this statement. 

It is obvious, too, that the arguments presented above, in support of the 
charging of high school fees, might have been quite as reasonably offered in 
defence of charging fees for attendance at the elementary schools of a half- 
century ago. Reference has already been made to the widespread protest 
against the state grant of £20,000 made by the British Parliament in 1833 
for the support of elementary schools. At the present time much of the 
best educational thought in England is in favour of increasing the number 
of free places in the secondary schools from twenty-five to forty per cent. 
The movement in enlightened modern communities is universally toward free 
high school education. : 

The Commissioners are of the opinion that much of the demand for the 
charging of high school fees of the magnitude suggested is not based on selfish- 
ness—though some of it undoubtedly is—but is due largely to a fairly wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the present academic high school organization and 
curriculum. Many pupils are known to enter the high school only to drop out 
at the end of the first year or earlier, while a much greater percentage of 
entrants fail to satisfy in due course the requirements for matriculation or 
_ normal school entrance. The high school curriculum is also believed to be 
unrelated to the practical needs of life and too exclusively preparatory to the 
normal schools or university. 

The high schooi inspectors of the Province provided a list of eighteen typical 
high schools for the purpose of a study of the rate of student elimination of 
the school population above grade eight. Further reference will be made to 
the results of this study in a subsequent chapter, but a brief survey is pertinent 
here, even at the risk of some repetition. 

In the eighteen high schools studied 868 pupils registered in grade nine in 
the fall of 1921. Of this number, 571 did not complete the three-year course. 
By the end of the first year 377 of the total number of original entrants had 
dropped out of the school, while 146 pupils did not complete even the first year 
of the course. Only 270 of the 868 candidates originally registered passed the 
normal entrance and matriculation examinations in 1924, and of these sixty- 
four had supplemental examinations to pass. 

In 175 cases inability to do the work prescribed was given as the cause 
for non-completion of the course. In other words, over twenty per cent. of the 
original entrants, who had sufficient ability to gain admission to the school 
by passing the grade eight examination, had not sufficient ability to complete 
the work prescribed for the regular three-year period, and hence were lost 
by the wayside. 

Terman states that a pupil with an intelligence quotient, of ninety can 
probably complete the usual high school course by dint of much persistence. 
Most assuredly such a pupil could not complete the high school course in 


* This was true up to 1914. It may be that since that time school costs have increased faster 
than the national wealth, but so also have the costs of many other services. 
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British Columbia in the usual three-year period. Further, it is altogether 
probable that the present academic course is geared too high for successful 
completion by the student of average ability in less than four years. 

The levy of a large high school fee might, under present conditions as to 
curriculum and organization, result in the substitution of well-to-do minority 
for the present miscellaneous registration. Most assuredly the charging of a 
fee would not necessarily increase the intellectual stature of the high schools, 
but would be much more likely to result in a social stratification quite foreign 
to Canadian educational ideals. : 

In the chapter on the middle school, or adolescent school, the remedy for 
the present somewhat anomalous condition of secondary education in British 
Columbia is fully discussed. The introduction of differentiated curricula and 
methods of teaching and study, adjusted to individual needs and aptitudes; 
the proper use of intelligence and achievement tests for the discovery . of 
individual abilities and accomplishments, and as a guide in the diagnosis 
and treatment of remediable defects; the application of vocational guidance 
under highly-trained specialists, would, it is submitted, constitute a rational 
programme of reform and eliminate much of the present controversy over the 
charging of high school fees for restrictive or selective purposes. 

As already intimated, the Survey is of opinion that the charging of high 
school fees would restrict attendance but would not select pupils on the basis 
of ability. The introduction of the proposed system of scholarships, unless on ~ 
a very wide and expensive scale, would have but little effect on the total 
situation, while the practical difficulties besetting the operation of such a 


scheme are well-nigh insurmountable. According to modern studies of intel- .— 


ligence, it is known that if a large number of pupils* were examined, and the 
intelligence quotients arranged in ascending order of magnitude, a series of 
gradations would result approximately as follows: three per cent. in the 
lowest class, twenty-two per cent. below normal, fifty per cent. normal, twenty- 
two per cent. above normal, and three per cent. in the highest grade. Other 
percentages of abilities, going to make up the so-called normal distribution 
curve, are given by various authorities, but the above figures (by Professor 
A. I. Gates, of Columbia University) are probably quite as reliable as any 
others. The results of these studies are in substantial agreement and the 
small variations existing would not affect the validity of the present argument. | 

Under the suggested plan of charging high school fees, supplemented by a 
system of scholarships for cases of special ability, the lower twenty-five per 
cent. of the cases would receive scant consideration. Obviously the two lower 
classes are unfitted by heredity to profit from high school instruction, and these 
should receive their training in some type of trade or other special school. 
The two upper classes, totalling twenty-five per cent. of the school population, 
would probably, at least in needy cases, be provided for by the proposed system 
of scholarships. The chief difficulty arises in connection with the middle fifty 
per cent. of the pupils who have approximately the same degree of intelligence. 
Unless willing to submit to the humiliation of being classed as paupers, this 
large body of pupils would have to pay the heavy fee proposed. According to 


* Unselected cases; i.e., chosen at random, 
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the law of averages and the distribution of wealth, the parents of possibly 
half these pupils could afford to pay the fee, while the other half would not be 
able to pay—with the result that a restrictive principle, based on wealth rather 
than ability, would be made to apply to at least fifty per cent. of the pupils of 
high school age. 

Furthermore, these children of average ability form the stabilizing factor 
in the majority of high schools, and in later life they will probably exert the 
great steadying influence in our political and social organization. To exclude 
them from the advantages of a high school education might be justified on the 
basis of the caste system, found in certain Oriental countries, but, in the 
opinion of the Survey, such exclusion would not be tolerated by the great 
majority of the citizens of British Columbia. 

In the judgment of the Survey, therefore, section 140 of the school law 
should be so amended as to make it impossible for school boards to charge 
high school fees except in the case of non-residents. The fees of non-resident 
pupils should be paid by the municipalities or regularly organized rural school 
districts in which they have their domicile, provided of course that there are 
no high schools in the latter areas. These municipalities and rural school 
districts would include the amount of such fees in their annual budgets, which 
would be taken into account in the distribution of the provincial equalization 
fund. In all other cases the fees of non-resident pupils should be paid by 
the Provincial Government. 

The same principle should also apply to technical schools, middle or junior 
_ high schools, superior and night schools. Any resident student who wishes 
to study physics, chemistry, shop-work, or applied mechanics has just as much 
intrinsic right to do so, on a free basis, as the student who wishes to study 
Greek or history. The free high school, whatever the particular type of organi- 
zation involved, is a necessary corollary of free, compulsory state education 
and is consonant with the ideals of the most enlightened Canadian communities. 

It is also obvious that the Government should, under conditions analogous 
to the above, pay the school fees of non-resident elementary school pupils. 
In the great majority of cases it would manifestly be more economical for 
the Government to pay these fees than to establish assisted elementary schools 
for the latter pupils. 

The imposition of the income tax recommended elsewhere in this Report 
necessarily carries with it the right to free secondary, as well as elementary, 
education of their children on the part of those citizens—including practically 
all wage-earners—who would pay this tax. While the revenue from the income 
tax would go direct to the Government, it would be largely ear-marked for 
education and thus would provide larger school grants for the local districts. 


VIII. Two Opprositm VIEWPOINTS. 


The exposition of educational objectives set forth in this and the preceding 
chapter will no doubt be attacked by a small, but vigorous, section of public 
Sentiment in British Columbia as fantastic and visionary. These gentlemen 
Should remember, however, that the school is, both historically and practically, 
a conservative institution which responds but slowly to the demands made 
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upon it by the social order. Its tendency is to lag behind rather than to lead. 
Social demands thrust innovations upon the school, which is in turn attacked 
by the reactionaries as an expensive institution with a pretentious programme 
padly in need of revision and curtailment. 

To be consistent our reactionary friends should direct their energies 
towards a programme of social reform. The necessity of reverting to simpler 
and more primitive modes of living should be extolled. The advisability of 
having the homes resume some, at least, of the activities and functions thrust 
upon the school might be emphasized. The social philosophy of the mid- 
Victorian age might be substituted for twentieth century pragmatism. When 
society is thus educated to realize the costly error of its ways it will doubtless 
repent of its extravagances and bless the enlightened zeal of the modern 
crusaders for reduced school expenditures. 

If indeed such a happy consummation is attained, the school, relieved of 
much of its burden, can jog along in the good old nineteenth century way, 
teaching more Latin and less domestic science, less health education and more 
formal grammar. The equipment in the way of laboratories, gymnasia, and 
other appliances could then be discarded and the cost of providing for those 
monstrous innovations known as “ frills and fads ” would no longer be a subject 
of controversy. The aim of the schools has never been to usurp the duties 
and functions of the home. Our reforming friends indeed have no real quarrel 
with the schools. The great stumbling-block in the pathway of social retrogres- 
sion is manifestly the ignorance and obstinacy of the community, which has 
mortgaged its soul to the future and refuses to listen to the plaintive voices 
of retrenchment, the simpler life, more manifold home duties, less social super- 
fluity, and fewer demands on the common school! The harvest of reform is 
surely plenteous, and the labourers, if few, are far from being afflicted with 
an excess of modesty or reticence. 

The following quotations, from an otherwise able document presented to 
the Commission by the representative of a provincial organization, are an 
example of the “clever” witticisms so often injected into the discussion of 
educational problems by the myopic type of reformer :— 

“This child,” states the memorandum, in referring to school expenditures, “must be 
tended and cared for, whatever befalls the other children. ‘Miss Education’ must be 


clothed in purple and fine linen and fare sumptuously every day. Her brothers and her 


sisters shall be clad in sackcloth and feed on the crumbs which fall from the fair damsel’s 
table. 


“Secure behind the Hindenburg line of ‘section 65,’ the school boards can laugh at 
councils and taxpayers alike. Taxes may be delinquent, half the city reverted, bondholders 
clamouring for interest, but the schools claim their pound of flesh. The price of education 
must be paid. Harvests may fail, mines be closed, mills shut down, but the schools go 
on for ever. The price—the price of education—must be paid. Six million golden dollars 


must be paid.” 

Ebat the school system of British Columbia is far from perfect all reason- 
able-minded citizens will admit. The Commissioners also frankly admit that 
many achoolmen are narrow and much money has been wasted through false 
ideas of education. Any school system, however good, may be made better, 


and the remedy is to be found in constructive thinking rather than in the 
sweeping attacks of sages, reformers, and superficial financiers. 


, 
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As an antidote to the above brand of educational theory, a few quotations 
from a recent utterance by President Henry Suzzallo are appended. President 
Suzzallo’s entire message might profitably be read by the small army of sages 
and educational reformers in British Columbia. 

“Without sense of current and future dangers,” writes President Suzzallo, “this kind 
of man votes for material improvements which run into the millions while he curtails 
social and educational opportunities by refusing to vote thousands for schools. He sees 
students as wealth consumers, while iron ore or unscoured wool about to be processed are 
wealth creators. The improvement of things is wealth production; the improvement of 
men who improve things is not. Such is the strange myopic philosophy of the contem- 
porary materialists—the bitterest opponents of schools.” 

And again :— 


“Schools are wealth producers. If effectively managed, they are the greatest wealth 
producers in our civilization. When the reactionary says that the improvement of human 
power is not a contribution to wealth production, he is guilty of the same logical fallacy 
as the radical when he insists that the brains of management, invention, and science 
contribute nothing to the production of material goods. : 

“Tn all this discussion of wealth production the emphasis is on material wealth. The 
spiritual and civic wealth created by schools is entirely left out of account. The highest 
aims of schools cannot be stated in economic terms. But even in this lower way of looking 
at men’s worth the schools can always more than justify themselves even when only 
moderately successful.” 


Probably it is not surprising to find a small number of citizens in any 
province who have been vegetating intellectually since the close of the nine- 
teenth century and who think of the educational present only in terms of a 
past which they never truly appreciated. Such people, few in number but 
generally the most outspoken in the community, with a gesture of omniscience, 
settle the most abstruse educational problems to their own satisfaction. Fads 
in education (whatever these are) there may be, and schoolmen may become 
impractical and visionary in outlook, though generally accused of conserva- 
tism; but our omniscient friends classify everything as frills and fads which 
does not conform to their limited storehouse of educational experiences. |The 
wise citizen keeps his feet on the ground even if his head is occasionally in the 
clouds. The conscientious schoolman may frequently get his feet off the ground 
while his head falls far short of reaching sublime heights. But protect us all 
from the self-imputed paragon of educational omniscience, who believes that he 
is the divinely appointed instrument of Providence, set aside for the holy 
mission of exterminating “frills and fads” in the school programme! Such 
a critic too frequently has both feet and head in the mire. 


1X. RecoMMENDATIONS. 


These recommendations should be read in the light of the discussion in 
the previous pages. 

1. In those areas in which it is inexpedient to engage the services both of 
a nurse and doctor for the examination and treatment of physically defective 
school children the services of a nurse should be obtained. She should, how- 
ever, have authority to consult with a physician in special cases. Several 
neighbouring districts might co-operate in obtaining the services of a nurse or 
doctor and thus greatly reduce the per capita cost. 
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2. Scientific temperance instruction, from grades five to nine, inclusive, is 
recommended in lieu of the present course in n hygiene, under cond specified 
in the context. 

3. Instruction in sex education for adolescent girls and boys should, where 
deemed expedient, be given by carefully-selected nurses and physicians, respec- 
tively, and not by the regular teachers. 

4. The Commissioners are unable to make a positive recommendation regard- 
ing the question of biblical instruction in the public schools. If, however, the 
various religious denominations in the Province can agree upon the selection 
of a number of masterpieces from the Bible—the most “ spiritually living ” part 
of English literature—the Survey is in favour of these selections being included 
as an optional division of the prescribed courses in literature of the middle and 
high schools. We agree with the spirit of the quotation from the Newbolt 
Report included in the appendix. 

5. The clergy should not be (Geeeaificds from becoming members of boards 
of school trustees. Such disqualification is an invidious and unjustifiable 
indignity and should be corrected at the earliest opportunity by deleting section 
158 from the present school law. 

6. For reasons stated in the context, the Commissioners are emphatically of 
the opinion that school boards should not have the option of charging high 
school fees, except in strict accordance with the conditions specified with 
regard to non-resident pupils. 


CHAPTER V. 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


I. Human Inrancy Aa LoncG PEriop. 


A significant fact in human life and one that for long ages almost escaped 
the notice of philosophers and educators is the comparatively long period of 
infancy. Some forms of animal life are mature at birth or shortly after and 
the life-cycle ends in a few hours. Others are born with a nervous system 
that functions perfectly shortly after birth but requires some months for 
growth and development to complete maturity. A chick one day old will 
scratch and pounce upon an insect with almost as much ease and accuracy 
of adjustment as the mother hen but is not fully mature and capable of 
reproducing other chicks until six or seven months old. A colt will walk, 
run, and even play a few hours after birth but is not fully mature until four 
or five years of age. A puppy is comparatively helpless at birth but function- 
ally mature when a year old. 

The human infant is the most helpless and dependent of all animal young. 
He can utter a cry and breathe but has only one definite sensury-motor adjust- 
ment ready for perfect action, that of sucking. For ten or twelve years, without 
the assistance of his elders, he is wholly incapable of providing the means of 


’ sustaining his own life. For seventeen or eighteen years he increases in weight 


and physiological changes take place in his bodily organs. Not until the age 
of twenty or later does he reach the full maturity of his powers. 


II. EpUCATION AND PLASTICITY. 


These time-intervals between birth and maturity bear a positive and direct 
ratio to the possibility of education. Those forms of animal life without 
infancy or with a short period of infancy cannot be educated. They have 
received their education before being born. Their nervous systems were Cco- 
ordinated, perfected, and set, as it were, during the pre-natal stage. They can 
learn nothing from their own experience. Their only asset is “ race-experience.” 
If born into an unfavourable environment they would *perish for lack of power 
to make new adjustments. 

The human infant is growing and plastic for one-quarter of his life. At 
birth his average weight is 7 pounds and at maturity for men 150 pounds. 
His brain at birth weighs 13 ounces, at one year it weighs 30.5 ounces, and at 
six years 40.3 ounces. At twelve years it weighs 45.15 ounces and at maturity 
it weighs 49.5 ounces. Of the average weight of a human being */,, is brain. 
Roughly speaking, at birth the human brain is 14 its final weight, and at seven 
years it is 90 per cent. of its final weight. 

These facts are of prime importance in a study of education. Only during 
the past half-century has their significance begun to be appreciated, and even 


* Scientifically this is not quite accurate. A few might through some favourable accident of 
special organic development survive and give rise to new and different species. 
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yet many problems connected with them are imperfectly understood. But this 
much is generally accepted: infancy means plasticity and plasticity implies | 
the possibility of education. A long period of infancy therefore means a long 
period during which education, or modification of nervous structure, is possible. 
The human being is the most educable of all animals not wholly because he is 
human, but because his nervous system has a greater and longer period of 
plasticity than that of any other animal. This only means that the very 
helplessness of the human infant and the comparatively long period over which 
this helplessness extends are the measure and promise of his superiority over 
the lower forms of animal life. Everything about him that marks him as 
human is dependent on his capacity for education, and this capacity for educa- 
tion would be biologically impossible were it not for his long infancy. 

Needless to say, “ education” as used here is not to be interpreted in a 
narrow sense. It means any modification of behaviour due to an experience 
and has no necessary reference to the formal and controlled experiences planned 
by schoolmasters. So also with the word “infancy.” It has been used to 
designate the whole period from birth to maturity. But we ordinarily divide 
this period into several successive stages, each more or less clearly marked off 
from the one that precedes and the one that follows. 


III. Inrancy. 


Infancy proper extends from birth to five or six years of age. It is the 
period of helplessness when the child is learning to walk, to talk, and feed and 
dress himself. Biologically it is a period of rapid growth. Mentally it is a 
period of marvellous progress. The child of seven has learned to walk, to dress 
and feed himself, and to safeguard himself in large measure against accidents. 
He has mastered a language and can use it without being conscious of any 
linguistic limitations. Starting at birth as a bundle of possibilities and with- 
out any sense of being something distinguishable from his environment, he has 
achieved emancipation. He knows himself as something different from the 
things and persons around him. He knows the names and common uses of 
everything he sees. He has learned something of space and time relations and 
the simpler relations of gause and effect. He knows much of family relations 
and the routine of social life. He knows the very simple number relations and 
perhaps has learned to read. He is still self-centred but not incapable of 
sympathy with the needs of others. He is neither moral nor immoral but 
un-moral. His sense of right and wrong is wholly a reflection of the conven- 
tional life around him. If in that conventional life it were the custom to 
steal a dinner each day or inflict torture on some domestic animal, the child 
would accept these things without question. 


ITV. CHILDHOOD. 


From six or seven to twelve is the period of childhood, often divided into 
early childhood from six to nine and later childhood from ten to twelve or 
twelve and a half. Compared with infancy this childhood period is one of 
slow growth and apparent maturity. The brain increases but little in weight 
and the body-weight increases slowly in comparison with infancy. Few 
functional changes take place. It is a period of steady progress and of harden- 
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ing, toughening, and stability. Some students of anthropology even claim that 
the physical maturity and powers of endurance common in boys and girls of 
eleven or twelve years of age point to a period in the history of the human race 
when childhood ended at this stage. Be this as it may, their power to endure 
' without fatigue is beyond question, and this power has been and yet is exploited 
by ignorant parents for personal gain. Children of seven to twelve years of 
age could never have worked twelve hours a day in English cotton-mills had 
they not been passing through a period of comparatively little physical change. 
Mentally this childhood period is one of steady progress. Empiricism, custom, 
and convention are no longer all-sufficient. The infant examines everything 
he meets to find out what it is; the child wants to do something with it.. He 
is essentially constructive and inquisitive. These instincts are fundamentally 
Scientific and lead the child to discover the why and wherefore of things. Left 
to themselves children of seven to twelve will in their play-activities recapitulate 
the history of the race. They will in turn live in make-believe caves, tents, and 
houses. They will be Eskimos today, wandering Arabs tomorrow, and some- 
thing else next week. They will travel with reindeer, on the backs of camels, 
on horses, on railway trains, in automobiles, or by aeroplane, according to 
the idea that is for the time the dominant one. In fine weather they would, 
if allowed, go almost naked and dress in skins when it is cold. They will eat 
roots, chew bark, and roast meat and potatoes over an open fire. They love 
to trade and barter. They will spend days in building a store and stocking it - 
with make-believe goods. They are intensely dramatic and will make elaborate 
preparations to stage a show. Their favourite programme is an exhibition of 
_ physical “ stunts,” but they will readily accept a suggestion to act Robinson 
Crusoe or Blue Beard. There is nothing squeamish about the sensibilities of 
childhood, especially later childhood. Children at this stage, especially boys, 
can be unsympathetic, hard-hearted, and even cruel. Their philosophy is that 
of the stoic. A boy of eleven or twelve is ashamed to show any emotion before 
his fellows. He will endure anything rather than be called a “sissy.” He 
wishes to be thought of as hardened. He had rather be called a tough than a 
Saint. He cares nothing about his appearance or his clothes and despises little 
Lord Fauntleroy outfits. He has little regard for personal cleanliness unless 
parental supervision has established fixed habits. He has his own codes of 
honour which he scrupulously observes. He is loyal to his friends. He 
admires physical prowess. He is a hero-worshipper, but his hero must be a 
man of action and a doer of valiant deeds. It makes little difference whether 
he rescues maidens in distress or commands a pirate ship. If girls and boys — 
from seven to twelve are allowed to play together without restraint, they show 
little difference in interests and viewpoint.. They become good pals and take 
each other for what they are, forgetting all sex differences. Little boys from 
seven to eight will enjoy dolls as much as little girls will. They give up such 
play only when some older child makes fun of them. Differences in nature, 
outlook on life, likes and dislikes of children from seven to twelve due to sex 
would be very little, were it not for the suggestions of their elders and the 
conventions of society which separate them into distinct groups for play. The 
- so-called hoydenish, tom-boy girl of ten or eleven who plays more with her 
brothers and her brothers’ friends than with other girls is probably a more 
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normal-type child and has had a richer childhood experience than her sister 
who has played exclusively with girls and met boys only on formal occasions 
at mixed children’s parties. 

V. ADOLESCENCE. 


Beginning at twelve and a half or thirteen years of age and ending at 
seventeen or eighteen years is the period of youth or adolescence, often divided 
into two periods of early adolescence from twelve to fifteen and later adoles- 
cence from sixteen to eighteen. This period is in such mar ked contrast to that 
of childhood that it is often spoken of as a “new birth.” Such it really is in 
emotional and spiritual outlook, while its physiological changes put a strain 
upon the constitution, especially for girls, greater than any other period in its 
life-history. 


Growth during childhood was gradual and during its later stages even 
slow. But between twelve and thirteen for girls and a little later for boys 
growth is more rapid than at any time since infancy, the gain in height often 
exceeding four inches in a year.. Increase in weight is also rapid but somewhat 
erratic. From twelve to fourteen years girls are taller and heavier than boys, 
but after that the boys gain more rapidly and are soon both taller and heavier 
than girls. 


But great as are the physical and functional changes in early adolescence, 
the changes in emotional and mental outlook are still greater. Idealism is 
porn. The outlook becomes more social and altruistic. While functional 
changes are taking place that mark physical maturity, emotional and spiritual 
changes are taking place that fit the individual to use his maturing bodily 
powers. But the interval between the beginning and end of this new birth, 
which may be four or five years or even longer, is for all a time of strain and 
for many a period of real danger. Some become too introspective and moody. 
Some become despondent. The boys and girls when together lose their feeling 
of comradeship and become shy and awkward. Their interest in one another 
assumes a new form. For both sexes many of the interests of childhood have 
lost their grip. They no longer play “keeping house” and “keeping store.” 
They are now face to face with the world of reality. They see themselves as 
future citizens, real fathers and mothers and real home-makers. The onset of 
this realization sobers them. Things take on new values. Their intellectual 
powers are approaching maturity. The outlook upon life and social institu- 
tions—the home, the school, the church, the state and its government—gets 
a new and a broader setting. The powers of reason assert themselves and 
the process of rote-learning becomes more and more distasteful. Many forms 
of restraint that were accepted without question during childhood now become 
irksome, and if not gradually loosened may end in open rebellion. Just as the 
mature period of childhood was the proper time for forming right habits, even 
without overmuch reasoning as to the rightness of the habit, so this is a time 
when no action should be forced upon the youth without gaining the approval 
of his reason. Just as childhood was the time for drill upon correct forms of 
speech, correct spelling forms and number combinations, so this is the proper 
period for rationalizing every bit of school-work that can be shown to depend 
upon reason. This is the period when problems in arithmetic and nature study 
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make a strong appeal to the human mind. And because the social and esthetic 
nature of the youth is now keenly alive, this is the time to make much of 
geography, history, and literature. To put it briefly, childhood has been largely 
a time for sharpening the tools—reading, writing, spelling, and number. It 
was also the period for forming habits of order, diligence, obedience, and punctu- 
ality. Now with adolescence comes the need for subjects which have a content 
value—science, history, language, and literature—and the need not so much 
for forming additional habits as for a careful examination of the basis of each 
action. Childhood’s hand-work centred around the making of playthings and 
toys, dressing dolls and making doll-houses. The hand-work of adolescents 
must be on a plane with their intellectual and emotional interests. They now 
live in a real world, so they now engage in hand-work that has a social value. 
While that of boys may differ from that of girls, the difference is more apparent 
than real. Their work all has to do with home problems. It all has a social 
significance. 

So far we have tried to show that while the life of a normal human being 
is without sharp breaks, such as the individual himself would at the time be 
conscious of, yet by a careful study of large groups of children we can distin- 
guish such successive and well-marked stages as (1) infancy from birth to six 
years, (2) early and late childhood from six to twelve years, (3) early adoles- 
cence from thirteen to fifteen years, and (4) late adolescence from sixteen to 
eighteen years. We have spent much time upon this because it seems to point 
to important conclusions as to the proper type of school for each of these 
stages. 


VI. Cuitp PsycHoLtoGy AND ScHooLs As Now ORGANIZED. 


It would seem that any study of school problems ought to start with the 
child, his instincts, his nature, his powers, his growth, his development, his 
environment, his limitations, his interests, and his needs. It would seem that 
education ought, like other undertakings, to follow as far as possible the line 
of least resistance. This can be discovered only by a study of the child. And 
if the stages of development as pointed out above are even approximately true, 
we have at least a starting-point in our search for the best kind of school 
experience for the young. 

In this Province the education of the infant from birth to six or six and 
a half years of age is the informal education of the home. In congested cities 
in America and Europe and in some parts of Canada a part of this education 
is given in infant schools or kindergartens. Perhaps a time may come when 
this will need consideration in British Columbia, but we dismiss the matter 
here as outside the scope of our present study. 

The present law of British Columbia requires that every child shall attend 
school regularly until at least fifteen years of age. This seems a sensible pro- 
vision and we have scarcely met a single individual who questions the right of 
every child to such opportunity. It seems more than a coincidence that this 
period from six to fifteen years runs parallel to the period of childhood six 
to twelve years and the period of early adolescence twelve to fifteen years. 
It would seem that the good judgment of the legislators, aided by a study of 
education or guided by intuition as to the needs of the child, had fixed upon 
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the end of early adolescence as the minimum educational birthright of the — 
children of British Columbia. 

But a study of the organization of the schools and their workings gives a 
blow to this theory and leaves one guessing as to how or where the boy or girl 
is to spend the period from fourteen to fifteen, or whether indeed the curriculum 
and the school were not planned in some other world where child nature is 
wholly different from that which we find in the world about us. In actual 
practice the curriculum plans to take care of the normal child from six to 
fourteen in the elementary school and the law says he must go to school for at 
least another year. 

The elementary school curriculum plans a continuous course for two wholly 
different periods of child development, that of childhood proper and that of 
early adolescence, and then abruptly tosses the child aside one year before the 
law says he may leave school. True, secondary schools are provided in many ~ 
places where the child may enter at fourteen and stay one, two, or three years. 
And the tragedy is that under the present system thousands of boys and girls 
turned out of the elementary schools at thirteen and a half or fourteen years 
of age, midway in their early adolescence, do attend a secondary school and 
are thrown into a new environment where they fail to make a satisfactory 
adjustment and from which they escape after a single unhappy, inglorious, 
and unprofitable year. Visit the secondary school nearest you and you will 
find nearly fifty per cent. of the total enrolment in the first year, a little over 
thirty per cent. in the second year, and something less than twenty per cent. in 
the third year. Less than half of those who enter complete a three-year course. 
Nearly twenty out of fifty who enter drop out at the end of the first year. 
Ask the principal why these pupils left school after a single year and you will 
receive a variety of answers, depending upon the insight the principal has into 


child-nature. Necessarily a few drop out for economic reasons. But any -— 


principal who sees beneath the surface will tell you that the majority of those 
who drop out do so because the course of study neither suits them nor interests 
them. But whatever the reason may be, are we not justified in assuming that 
a school system which enrols ten pupils and graduates two, three, or even four 
has in it some inherent weakness? To blame the pupils themselves for their 
failure to profit from the first year in high school condemns so many that we 
are at least under obligation to seek some other explanation. 


VIL. Scuoon ORGANIZATION SHOULD ADAPT ITSELF TO CHILD DEvELOPMENT. 


Nor is the explanation difficult to find if we bring science to bear on our 
problem. We found that in a general way the period of childhood ends at 
about twelve or twelve and a half years of age, and that from twelve to fifteen 
comes a period wholly different when the girl puts away her dolls and buds 
into a woman, while the boy—lagging behind the girl ten or twelve months in 
his development—gives up tops and marbles, combs his hair, washes behind his 
ears, puts on a showy necktie, and starts out to conquer the world. Common 
sense-suggests that if from twelve to fifteen we have to deal with types in many 
ways so different from those of six to twelve we ought to have a different 
environment, a new attitude, and perhaps a new programme of work. But the 
typical elementary school offers no new environment, no change of attitude, 
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and only a minimum that is new in content of study. The pupils of grades 
seven and eight have more reading and more writing, more arithmetic, more 
spelling, more memorization, more examinations, and more of everything. 
They are in the same building, under the same teachers, obeying the same 
rules, and sharing the same playground with little children of six and seven 
years. They are with the pupils of grades one to six but not of them. Their 
aims and interests are in a new world and wherever the school organization 
permits they ought to live this new and enlarged life by themselves and under 
changed conditions. They need an intermediate school that will carry them, 
not from twelve to fourteen years, but from twelve to fifteen years, when the 
school-life of more than fifty per cent. of young people comes to an end. No 
single improvement in school organization has in it so many possibilities of 
improving and enriching the curriculum, holding children longer at school, 
giving some pre-vocational instruction, cutting down waste and effecting real 
economy, making better use of existing school accommodation, getting rid of 
the baneful influence of rigid written examinations, and finally raising the 
tone, dignity, and importance of the high school proper. . 


VIII. Tue ELEMENTARY STAGE. 
a 


During childhood from six to twelve years the school programme has very 
properly been the same for all children with the exception of a small number 
whose low intelligence made segregation necessary. For the most part boys 
and girls have shared this programme. They have to a very large extent 
educated themselves on the play-level during the long period of infancy. 
Biologically and psychologically—perhaps we had better say teleologically— 
the child does not spend these ten or twelve years in play simply because that 
is the period of childhood: rather Nature has prolonged his childhood period 
for twelve years expressly that he may have ample time for play. Play in 
childhood is Nature’s method of preparing for efficient work. 


The child runs, jumps, skips, swims, dives, skates, climbs trees, plays 
marbles, throws a ball, pitches stones, wades streams, builds dams, chases 
animals, occasionally fights with his playmates, and has ten years of life filled 
to overflowing with wonderful adventure. His mental development goes hand 
in hand with his physical. Action and interpretation are inseparable. Every 
experience is a challenge to his understanding. Every new and strange thing 
about him must be examined and properly related to his growing mental 
content. Natural phenomena such as day and night; sun, moon, and stars; 
rain, frost, snow; clouds and hail; thunder and lightning; winter and sum- 
mer—all these in turn are more or less accurately integrated in the world of 
ideas he is building up. 

His social education is going on apace. He is a member of a family and 
gets his language and first ideas of social relationships from that group. 
Outside of that group, where he has been protected and perhaps is a privileged 
member, he begins to receive a social discipline from his fellows. He is now 
a member of a real world in miniature where he must stand upon merit and 
“play the game” as genuinely as he will later play it on the work-level and 
as an adult member of society. 
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The ideal school for this childhood period is one that supplements these 
informal out-of-school experiences by planning a series of controlled and 
directed experiences not wholy different in kind from the informal, growing 
out of them, closely linked to them, and using them as apperceptive centres 
for the interpretation of a wider and ever wider world. In this ideal school 
teacher and pupils will live together a natural and happy life. The school 
might be within the family circle. Sometimes it is. But the question of 
expense makes such a plan impracticable for all except a few. Besides, there 
are distinct gains—there may be some losses—in teaching together a group 
of thirty to forty children representing varying abilities and coming from 
homes where the parents belong to several occupational groups. The school 
then becomes in some measure a microcosm of the world. 

The child enters this school at six years. All his elders can read. He wants 
to read. With encouragement and proper methods he soon learns. His elders 
can write. He wishes to write. During the first year at school the normal 
child under good instruction makes sufficient progress in these two arts to 
have a working command of them. He will now read an easy story and 
attempt a letter to an absent member of the family. But a very large part 
of his school day is spent in games, in song, and in hand-work. He is eager 
to *construct. He reads about the Three Bears and wishes to make their house 
and furnish it. This week he makes things to illustrate the stories he has 
read; next week he helps to make up and read stories about something he 
helped to construct. This school-life if lived at its best is not on a consciously 
different level from the play-life he lived before he entered school. The child 
is not conscious of any undue restraint. He goes as eagerly each morning to 
his play-school as he went a year before to meet his playmates on the vacant lot. 

By the time the child is twelve years of age and has spent six years in this 
school he has acquired many skills—reading, writing, spelling, number-work, 
singing, picturemaking, and drawing. He has many fixed habits of social 
. value—obedience, order, correetness of speech, promptness, courtesy, and some 
regard for cleanliness of person. Through reading, story-telling, dramatiza- 
tion, pictures, and visits to museums he has extended his first-hand knowledge 
of the world immediately about him until it embraces in a crude and imperfect ; 
but very real manner the world as a whole, its products, its peoples and how 
they live. More than this, his love of story and his dramatic sense have been 
seized upon by his teachers to give him some acquaintance with generations 
of people who preceded him and his father and his grandfather. He knows 
much of geography and history. His general reading course has been no 
narrow one. Beginning with nursery rhymes and fairy stories he has been 
led on to read travel, adventure, and exploration. The Swiss Family Robinson, 
Robinson Crusoe, Ballantyne’s Stories of the North, the Arabian Nights, and 
others of this type have prepared the way for Jules Verne, Kipling’s Captains 
Courageous, Nansen’s Polar Expedition, Livingstone in Africa, and Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island. If his teachers have been wise and have had freedom he has 

* “ Singing, dancing, acting, and all that it involves in the way of dressing-up, drawing and music, 


and the crafts that appeal most to the sense of form and colour, should be a part of th hool cours 
from the first.”—J. H. Badley, “ Bedales”’ School, England. : r i a aah eal 
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read little from school readers and much that interested makers of text-books 
have neither mutilated nor annotated. 

His natural interest in the world about him made him a willing reader of 
many scientific and semi-scientific books on animals, plants, insects, and soil, 
rocks, mountains, and oceans. Besides a general knowledge of the early dis- 
covery of his own country, he has in easy story form read much of early world 
history, especially that of Greece and Rome. And while all this reading may 
not have been done in school, it has been guided by the school and much of 
it actually done there. 

But our child has a constructive nature and that has been provided for. 
He has made toys—kites, jumping-jacks, windmills, and water-wheels. He has 
made toy furniture for playhouses. He has made bird-houses, hand-sleds, and 
baseball bats. Perhaps he has made some small articles of real furniture for 
the home. In any event he has learned the use of the common tools used by 
carpenters. Perhaps, if fortunate in his instructors, the child has had some 
opportunity to use clay in making simple pottery. 

To sum up, our twelve-year-old child has now several valuable skills, some 
necessary social habits, many abilities to do, and a great fund of loosely- 
organized information about the world he actually knows, the world he knows 
vicariously through books, pictures, and lectures, and the life of men and 
women who have gone before. But besides these, and in some ways more 
important than these, he has developed what we shall call valuable attitudes 
and appreciations. By attitudes we mean his habitual reactions. to life- 
situations. He takes an interest in the family affairs and gives his assistance 
‘where it is needed. He will courageously defend his little brother or a play- 
mate. He thinks carefully if asked a difficult question before he gives an 
answer. By appreciations we mean that he has some more or less crude way 
of valuing moral action and artistic productions. His judgment and his 
emotions are being developed and disciplined through his increasing experience 
of life itself. 

IX. Tur Mippie ScHoou STAGE. 


Now with the coming of adolescence he is ready and eager for new experi- 
ences, for strenuous effort involving logical thought, for a deeper insight into 
and participation in group undertakings, for a study of social life and history, 
for language study, and for trying out some vocational activities. In short, 
the school that would fully meet the needs of our adolescent and all his fellows 
should have a programme of studies almost as broad and as varied as the needs 
of human life itself. For half the young people enrolled in this middle or 
adolescent school, spanning the period from twelve to fifteen years, its instruc- 
tion will end their formal schooling. When they leave this school at fifteen 
they should make an easy, speedy, and satisfactory vocational adjustment. 
If their last three years at school does not give them some side-lights on this 
vocational adjustment it will signally fail. 

Even for the fifty per cent. of pupils who will complete its course and go on 
for a further high school training the period from twelve to fifteen has had 
some vocational significance. This three-year period should have revealed to 
the boy and to his parents and teachers whether or not he has a type of mind 
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that will profit most during the next three years from an academic and literary 
course of study, a scientific course, or a purely technical course. We are 
therefore justified in saying that the adolescent or middle school ought to 
enable half its graduates to find themselves, vocationally, within a short time 
after leaving school, and will show the other half three or four large finger- 
posts which, while not pointing toward specific vocations, do definitely point 
out broad highways that have different vocational possibilities. 

If up to this point our position has been made clear, we have now determined 
that young people from twelve to fifteen shall have a special school for them- 
selves and preferably, but not necessarily, under a management separate from 
either the high or elementary school. In many small centres where a high 
school is impossible the middle school will have to be under the same manage- 
ment and perhaps housed in the same building as the elementary school. Then 
there will be larger centres, but still too small to provide three distinct schools, 
where the elementary school may be a separate unit and the adolescent or 
middle school joined to the high school. But the really important thing is 
the recognition of the adolescent span of development as one needing a rather 
sharp differentiation in programme and outlook from what went before. 

One mark of this differentiated programme is the vocational activities we 
propose to provide for all boys and girls from twelve to fifteen years wherever 
there are pupils enough of this age in‘one centre to make the plan economically 


possible. Another mark of a differentiated programme will be the provision | 


for every child of a minimum of social science—civics, health education, and 
everything that has to do with social betterment. Perhaps the reader asks 
why these vocational activities and social studies are necessary any more than 
they were fifty years ago, and unless a convincing answer can be given to this 
question our plan in large measure breaks down. | 


X. Reau Epucation Arises Out or Lirg PROBLEMS. 


It is a platitude to say that we are living under conditions in 1924 vastly 


different from those of 1874. And yet this platitude must be our starting- _ 


point. We have tried to show that with the child up to twelve years of age 
the most vital part of education is that informal part that he acquires outside 
of school and while he is meeting the various situations incident to a natural 
and well-developed childhood. We also tried to show that the best possible 
school for that period of life is one that builds its programme of studies around 
the informal life-experiences of the child and uses his natural interests in his 
known world to place him in possession of certain skills and abilities and 
transferred interests that will enable him to learn something of a world he 
has never seen and may never see. . 

We now go a step further and assert that all real education at every stage 
of life arises out of life problems. Book learning, a knowledge of isolated facts, 
knowing the names of things, being able to read Latin, knowing how to solve 
quadratic equations, even knowing how to foretell an eclipse of the sun— 
none of these things in themselves are an education, although usually the men 


and women who know these things have other claims that entitle them to rank- 
as educated. Real education has to do with action and all action implies 


conduct or behaviour. The sum of the behaviour of an individual is his life. 
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A person really well educated cannot behave badly nor can we say that a 
person who habitually behaves well—that-is, meets every life situation in a 
way it ought to be met—is not well educated. If then real education can arise 
only from genuine life problems, we make education easy for young people in 
proportion as we require them to face and solve an infinite variety of these 
problems. The child educates himself in this way on the play-level. The 
adolescent ought so to educate himself on the work-level. And so he did fifty 
years or more ago. Then nearly all our people lived in the country and the 
most of them on farms. Man’s primary needs are food, shelter, and clothes. 
Fifty years ago on many Canadian farms these needs were almost wholly met 
within the family group and adolescent boys and girls had a full share, some- 
times more, in the activities that supplied these needs. Many farmers bought 
sugar, tea, spices, and baking-soda, and all other food was grown and prepared 
on the farm. They bought some clothing, but that too for the most part was 
made in the farm-house from home grown wool. The pioneer farmers built 
their own houses and barns and provided their own fuel from the forest. Life 
of the village artisans—shoe-makers, blacksmiths, wagon-makers, tanners, and 
millers—was not essentially different. They worked by hand. .They usually 
had a garden or a cow or some poultry. Their children had work to do and 
life problems to solve similar to those confronting boys and girls on farms. 

These boys and girls of fifty years ago, the grandfathers and grandmothers 
of many boys and girls now in school, were not really educated in the little 
school-houses about which they talk so much. They may think they were. 
Their really effective education came from the problems they solved—the life- 
‘situations they met—outside of school. The problems they solved in school 
had real educational value only as these problems were so connected with some 
life situation that a modified behaviour was the result. In this connection we 
should like to quote two paragraphs from J. H. Badley, of “ Bedales ” School, 
who, in addition to. Sanderson of “ Oundle,” has made valuable experiments 
with new types of school work in E ngland, 


“And if these qualities are our aim, we cannot, in dealing with widely different apti- 
tudes, trust to one kind of appeal only. Not only is a wide range of knowledge necessary, 
but even more necessary is a wide variety in the kinds of training employed, in order to 
appeal to different kinds of mind and to give to each abundant opportunity for developing 
different aptitudes and interests. Initiative and skill are to be attained in the satisfaction 
of the creative impulses rather than in storing the memory, and in active discovery rather 
than in amassing knowledge at second hand. It is this that gives to the experimental 
sciences an educational value far greater, except for minds of a particular type, than that 
of the classics. But even these do not provide all that we need. The constructive instinct 
also needs satisfaction. There has been no greater mistake than the predominance given, 
from the child’s early years, to literary and abstract methods in education, instead of 
utilizing to the full his creative impulses, his love of activity, and his desire for self- 
expression. If our aim is to produce not ‘scholars’ merely, but capable and intelligent 
men and women, with all the initiative and skill they can attain, we need, it is plain, a 
far wider range of training than has been the traditign of our public schools. 

“Not only in field sports and the acquisition at first hand of Nature-lore of all kinds, 
but also in the actual daily routine and by constant contact with all manner of practical 
pursuits in days when the household needs were not supplied from wholesale stores by 
factory products, but each household had to supply itself, and each village was a centre 
in which the most necessary trades were gathered, children received an education none 
the less real or valuable because it was not recognized as being just as needful and as well 
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worth having as that given in the school. For all this side of education town life offers 
a poor and by no means equivalent exchange. An equivalent must now be given in the 
work of the school itself; and this can only be done with any completeness if the school 
is in the country and so can furnish some at least of the conditions that life for the 
majority has lost. To be able to take part in the work of garden, orchard, and farm; to 
have direct knowledge of all the life of the country-side; to study geography and geology 
and other kinds of earth-lore from Nature instead of only from books; to practise various 
crafts as part of the normal day’s work; to learn to know and love the country sights 
and sounds that form so much of the imagery of poetry and have so much to do with the 
shaping of our inner lives—these things, which should be part of the birthright of every 
child, can be given to some at least, who are otherwise debarred from’ them, by means of 
the school. Something in any case the school must do to supply the training that used to 
be given, and now is scarcely given any longer, by the home; and if it can be given in the 
country it is all the fuller in scope as well as in the contribution that it makes to health.” 


XI. Cuancep Conprrions or Living Require A New Typp or ScHOOL. 


We cannot turn back the clock fifty years or seventy-five years. No sensible 
person wishes to do so. The new way of living is probably better than the 
old, or will be when we shall have learned how to live it. But it is. a new way of 
living. Scientific inventions have so transformed our daily lives that an old 
man of eighty or ninety rubs his eyes every morning before he gets accustomed 
to the new sights. To the adolescent everything is new and nothing is new. — 
Nothing is new in the sense that he realizes things were ever different. He has 
the same instincts and passes through the same stages of development as his 
ancestors. Nature asserts herself to the utmost and through play the child 
has been saved and the race perpetuated. 

But there must be more than play for children from twelve to fifteen 
years. Some one says, “ Yes, let them study hard at school.” But if we are = 
right in saying that only real life problems can educate, then a life at school 
wholly devoted to books will be largely ineffective. And the modern urban 
home offers no real life problems for the boy and few for the girl. Many 
homes have neither wood to carry nor snow to shovel as chores for the boy, 
and, through mistaken kindness, girls during adolescence are often excused 
from household duties on the ground that they have “home lessons” to pre- 
pare. The school even projects its one-sided educational programme into the 
home. But even where the urban home encourages boys and girls to assume 
some responsibility the young people seldom learn much of those basic problems 
that have to do with the food, clothing, and shelter of the human race, problems | 
that young people of a half-century ago were intimately acquainted with and 
problems that in their solution offer the very highest educational values. For — 
these reasons we maintain that the school for early adolescence must in urban. 
centres provide as liberally as possible hand-work activities for both sexes. 
And we further maintain that even in rural or semi-rural communities the 
complexity of our modern civilization and our dependence upon machinery — 
makes instruction in many forms of hand-work an almost indispensable feature | 
of school life. The more of this the home life can supply the less the need 


: for it in school. But no child’s education may wholly dispense with it except 
at great loss. 
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XII. Soctat Procruss AND Epucation. 


Studies and projects that have to do with social betterment and social 
progress must also find a place in adolescent education. Social progress is 
itself one of the aims of public education. If a war or some other national 
crisis reveals a low average of human physical health there is an immediate 
demand upon the schools for physical education. Lack of national economy 
brings a demand that the schools teach thrift. Accidents due to changed 
methods of transportation that menace life or limb lead to a demand that the 
schools teach “safety first.” An increase in loss of property by fire leads 
business men to ask the schools to teach “ fire-prevention.” Municipal health 
authorities eagerly welcome the assistance of the schools in periodic “ clean- 
up” weeks. Temperance organizations demand that the schools teach scientific 
temperance and Red-Cross workers ask for school assistance in carrying on 
their campaigns. There is no lack of evidence to show that homogeneous, 
social, or philanthropic or economic or occcupational groups of citizens recog- 
nize in the school a possible factor of prime importance in effecting the 
particular social progress in which their group is for the moment interested. 
It is less clear, indeed very doubtful, whether the general publie intelligence 
realizes or appreciates how much social progress in general in a democracy 
is dependent upon progress in public education. 

Social progress in any event is slow. Its increment during the span of a 
Single generation is barely appreciable. If public educational institutions are 
to give it a sustained and well-directed push, then educational leaders and 
publicists must have clearly-defined ideas upon the aims of social progress 
and upon the underlying social, industrial, economic, and political phenomena 
around them which determine its momentum and direction. For this reason 
an educational survey of a province or state ought logically to work hand in 
hand with an industrial, social, economic, and occupational survey of the same 
province or state. In the absence of the latter an educational survey must 
make use of such existing materials on social and economic conditions as will 
assist in an interpretation of educational aims. 

This need of aim assumes a growing importance as we advance from 
primary to adolescent education and from early adolescent to secondary 
education. As the mental life and powers of the child become more complex 
and differentiated and as the school curriculum becomes more complex there 
is increasing need for clear-cut objectives on the part of each child. Not once 
but scores of times parents say: What shall I do with my child when he 
leaves the high school? What openings are there for him that have any 
relation to the kind of education he is now receiving? What is the use in 
educating our boys and girls for a status in life which they cannot hope to 
attain? Why teach our boys Latin and French when they have to become 
messengers, clerks, or day-labourers? Such questions on the part of parents 
in urban centres point unmistakably to one of two things. LHither the social, 
economic, and industrial conditions in the Province are unhealthy, or badly 
balanced, or maladjusted, or the schools are not doing their full duty toward 
the young people who leave their doors with faces set toward the world and 
its work. Either thousands of people are crowding into urban centres where 
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they are failing to achieve an economic independence in harmony with desire 
and personal fitness or the school aims are too much divorced from the needs 
of the real world about it. 


XIII. Has rue Scuoot ANY RESPONSIBILITY FOR VOCATIONAL MISFITS? 


Perhaps both of these alternatives are in some measure true. It does seem 
that in a province having approximately only one and one-half persons for 
every square mile of territory, boasting of the greatest fish, timber, and mineral 
resources in the world, having great areas of rich and unsettled agricultural 
land—it does seem startling and unnatural in such a country, offering great 
prizes to the successful pioneer, to find more than half the total population 
clustered about two cities. And it does seem equally startling to find in the 
secondary schools such a large proportion of the youth of both sexes devoting 
half their time in school and more than half their home study to two foreign 
languages for which only a small proportion have any real liking, and in the 
mastery of which only a select few make any real progress and for which 
fewer still will in their life work have any genuine need. And when we 
remember, further, that this comparatively ineffective study is at the expense 
of much that ought to be done in science, English and Canadian history and 
civics, and vocational or pre-vocational training, we cannot assert that the 
school aims have been carefully thought out with a view to social progress. 
Educational leaders as such have nothing to do with the underlying forces 
that normally and economically determine the distribution and density of 
population. But if an urban centre has twenty thousand children in its 
schools, and if many of these children after leaving school, through the force 
of circumstances and because of lack of opportunity, become vocational misfits, 
the school may not complacently and lightly dismiss the problem and disclaim 
all responsibility. If education and social progress are, as we believe, two 
aspects of one great movement, then educational leaders have some responsi- 
bility for the vocational misfits among the school graduates. A boy is only 
once a youth. He has no second chance to live the years from thirteen or 
fourteen to sixteen or eighteen. If he devotes his time during these years to 
unprofitable or less profitable aims he may not by some miracle retrieve his 
wasted years and without serious loss try out a new aim. And if the school 
has not only failed to assist him in finding a worthy and for him a profitable 


aim, but has actually encouraged if not coerced him into choosing an unsuitable _ 


or unprofitable aim, then we say the school has more than failed; it has « , 


hindered. 


XIV. Dors trHp ScHoot TeacH THat Att Work Is HigHity HoNnourRABLE? 


Who dare assert that educational leaders are not in some measure respon- ’ 
sible for the congestion of modern urban centres and the dislike of youth for 
rural life and all activities connected with it? The forces that build up our 
modern cities are not all economic. Many of them are founded upon sentiment. 
May it not be that we as educators have sometimes been blind leaders of the 
blind? Have we not, in our-zeal for what we call “ intellectual culture,” led 
young people to think lightly of the educational and cultural value of hand- 
work? Have we not made overmuch of what we term “ literary values ” and, 
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without actually teaching it, left young people to infer that these values are 
on a plane far removed from “ practical values”? Have we not, unconsciously 
of course, taught our pupils, especially in high schools, to be snobs? Have we 
taken especial pains to magnify the dignity and independence and all-round 
culture and freedom and opportunity for nature study and advantages to 
health that go with life on a farm? Are the pupils, now in the high schools 
in British Columbia, unconsciously coming to the conclusion that their educa- 
tional guides hold agriculture in all its forms to be not only the most important 
Canadian industry, but one of the most honourable and the one offering the 
greatest possible opportunity for a well-balanced human development? Would 
our school attitude toward fishermen make our pupils feel that we honour 
them as men who are fearless of danger, undergo daily hardship, perform many 
deeds of heroism, and do a work many times as important and quite as 
honourable as that of a clerk or petty tradesman? Do we idealize the life 
of lumberman, miner, hunter, trapper, poultryman, or rancher? Are our 
pupils positive that we hold a skilled mechanic—a blacksmith or carpenter 
or plumber or machinist—in high esteem and recognize that he necessarily 
knows much of applied science and performs a social service of prime impor- 
tance? Or after three or four years’ intercourse with us would our pupils 
get the impression that from our standpoint the important people in the world 
are statesmen, warriors, writers, artists, journalists, bankers, merchants, 
engineers, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, and teachers? Do we not somehow 
suggest to our pupils that some callings are highly honourable, others honour- 
able, and some quite unworthy of a noble ambition, forgetting that our pupils 
are of all grades of natural intelligence and natural aptitudes and that any 
necessary calling or occupation is as honourable as any other? These are 
questions of prime importance for educators. Our attitude toward them is 
not unknown to our pupils even though we have never discussed them in class. 
Our most lasting impressions upon others are those that are made uncon- 
sciously. What we really are is what our pupils remember and are influenced 
by long after our class-room instruction is forgotten. 


XV. HigH ScuHoots Now ARE PRE-VOCATIONAL. 


Up to the present our secondary schools have given pre-vocational training 
to favoured classes—those planning to enter the so-called learned professions, 
including those connected with applied science. In proof of this you may go 
into any high school in Canada and question the graduating classes. Out of 
any number of pupils you will find not less than ninety per cent. of boys and 
perhaps more than fifty per cent. of the girls who are ready to tell you that 
they are to teach, take law or medicine or engineering or banking or nursing. 
They are definitely started on a career and are taking the work that is basic 
for that career. We have now reached a stage where the secondary school, 
if it is to realize its social aims, must broaden its programme of pre-vocational 
training. So far it has been a class-institution with a mathematical and 
literary bias. As an instrument of general and popular social worth it must 
offer a pre-vocational programme for all young people whose natural ability 
and command of leisure from fifteen to eighteen years make attendance possible. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PROGRAMME OF THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


I. Tue CurricutumM OucGut To Br BRoaD AND ELASTIC. 


Let us return to our adolescent or middle school. In addition to hand- 
work activities for both sexes closely related to their home life and courses 
based on hygiene, civil government, and very simple economics to give a 
training and outlook for social life, the curriculum must make liberal provision 
for the study of English, history, geography, and elementary science; for 
English because of its practical every-day need and because of its moral and 


cultural value; for history as_an aid in the proper inter retation of present 


conditions, national aims, and international relations; for geography because 
oftts-value in interpreting social and economic conditions and in giving the 
young citizen breadth of view and sympathy with the whole human family;. 
and for elementary Science partly because of its practical value in an age ~ 
where the routine life of the average citizen is largely determined by its inven- 
tions and partly because its study is pre-eminently suited to broaden the 
human mind through an understanding of natural law. These studies are 
basic. They ought to represent the irreducible minimum, the spiritual birth- . 
right of every Canadian boy and girl. 

But a minimum implies something short of what is possible. Boys and 
girls from twelve to fifteen have varying powers and widely different tastes. 
The middle school is for all and it must have a course of study to meet the - 
needs of all. Plainly this course cannot be the same for all either in kind or ~ 
in amount. While all should study English, civics, geography, and science, | 
some will profit little and others much from any one of these subjects. One — 
boy will gain a maximum of benefit from English and a minimum from 
geography, and another a maximum from science and a minimum from 
history. The work of the school is not to attempt to make all alike, but to © 
develop each in accord with his natural talent. This individual development — 
implies for its fulfilment a rich and varied curriculum content. Some children 
have little talent for abstract reasoning and great talent for hand-work. Some 
are greatly interested in science and care very little for either history or | 
literature. Others naturally take to language study and can get little profit 
from a study of mathematics. Yet others have musical or artistic ability and ; 
get a minimum of profit from either language or science study. For these 
reasons the middle school must, wherever possible, provide optional studies — 
from which the child may choose a part of his course to supplement that part 
which is so basic that it may properly be required of all. 

There are other grounds than the varying natural talents of children upon F, 
which to base a plea for a diversified curriculum of studies in the middle 
_ school. While this school is not vocational, it must take some thought of the 
future of its children. About one-half of them will get no further formal 
instruction. The other half will proceed to an academic, commercial, or 
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technical high school. Surely these are good reasons for allowing some choice 
of studies from twelve to fifteen years of age. A boy who knows that he must 
earn his own living at fifteen may wisely choose English, science, and shop- 
work as his major studies, while one equally certain that he may attend school 
until he is eighteen may wisely decide to lay a foundation in Latin and French 
during those years when nature makes the acquisition of a foreign language 
‘comparatively easy. A girl whose father has a small business and will require 
her assistance as soon as she can leave school may wisely choose stenography 
and typewriting as optional subjects where a similar choice for a girl who 
knows she will be a teacher or a nurse might be an unwise one. For these 
reasons the middle school must offer a basic course, compulsory for all, com- 
prising those subjects of which the practical or cultural values are beyond 
dispute and must offer as many additional courses—algebra, French, Latin, 
practical geometry, art, music, stenography, typewriting, shop-work activities, 
agriculture—as the size of the school, its financial resources, and its local 

environment make possible. 


e 
Il. THe Mippue ScHoo.u Is ror Attu CHILDREN WuHo ArE Not SUBNORMAL. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that this middle school is for all 
‘normal young people from twelve or twelve and a half to fifteen or sixteen 
‘years of age. There are to be no written examination hurdles used as exclu- 
sion tests. The school is not to be a preserve for the élite among those who’ 
have linguistic or mathematical ability. Because a boy spells “ receive” one 
way today and another way tomorrow, or because he cannot give the perfect 
tense of the verb “ go,” he is not to-be denied his three-year term in the middle 
school. Wherever numbers permit, pupils within the middle school may be 
classified on the basis of their varying abilities to undertake different kinds 
of work. A middle school boy may work with one group in English and a 
different group in science. All are to enter at approximately the same age 
because Nature has made that age a milestone in their physical and emotional 
development, but one boy may finish a course at fifteen that may hold another 
boy until sixteen. One girl may do a maximum course in three years and 
reach a very high standard of proficiency. Another girl may do a minimum 
course in three years and attain only an average or even a low proficiency 
mark. Both girls have benefited each in proportion to her natural ability. 
Pupils will move as naturally and with as little ceremony from a sixth- 
grade class into the middle school as they moved from a fifth-year to a sixth- 
year class. But this is not all. Pupils who are retarded in grades five and 
six but who are reasonably normal in general intelligence must be so acceler- 
ated as they approach adolescence that they may enter the middle school when 
not more than thirteen years of age. This acceleration can best be effected 
in urban or consolidated schools by having one or more “ opportunity ” classes 
limited in registration to twenty-five pupils in charge of a specially gifted 
teacher who will advance her pupils by subjects and, through individual instruc- 
tion and the use of standardized tests in the tool subjects, spur them on to reach 
the middle school before passing their thirteenth birthday. In rural schools 
with small classes the elimination of retardation up to early adolescence is 
almost wholly a problem of securing and retaining efficient teachers. We must 


. 
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give every adolescent an opportunity to live his middle school period of three 
years with others who have like tastes and are passing through a similar 
emotional and social development. 


TII. Locat Conprrions May Make It Necessary TO COMBINE 
Mipphe ScHoou witH ELEMENTARY OR WITH HiGH. : 


It has already been suggested that in towns and cities the middle school 
may profitably be in a separate building and under a different management 
from the elementary school. Usually up to twelve years of age the child makes 
better progress when he receives all or nearly all his instruction from one 
teacher. He has been largely engaged in acquiring a mastery over the tool 
subjects. His curriculum has been sufficiently narrow to enable a single 
teacher to act as guide and mentor. Teacher up to this point has been more 
important than subject. From this time on the programme of studies and of 
activities necessary to suit the varying needs of many types of children becomes 
so complex that better results can be secured by having teachers specialize 
in one or two departments and each child come in daily contact with several 
different teachers. What is known as the “ departmental ” method of instruc- 
tion usually takes the place of the single teacher method. 


LV. Tum Rorary ORGANIZATION IN A MIDDLE SCHOOL. 


Where it is necessary to economize in class-room space the “rotary” or 
“platoon” method may profitably be adopted. Or the whole school may 
be “departmentalized ” without adopting all the features of the “ rotary ” 
school. Already in British Columbia the high schools are for the most part 
organized on the departmental basis. The rotary organization is peculiarly 
adapted to a school where the whole student body can be split vertically into 
two groups equal in numbers and comprising similar grades, and where all the 
pupils of any one grade are pursuing the same course of study. Under this 
system any one pupil, no matter what his grade may be, will spend approxi- 
mately half his school day under one teacher, called the “ home-room ” teacher, — 
and the other half of his day will be distributed among three or four different 
teachers. [very home-room teacher divides her daily instruction between two 
groups of pupils, to each of which she teaches certain basic subjects such as 


English, arithmetic, and writing. All teachers other than home-room teachers 4 


under the rotary plan have their work more or less departmentalized. One 
may teach only geography and for this subject have a special room with special 
equipment, to which all classes come in turn once or twice a week or oftener. 
When the whole school is organized on the latter basis we speak of it as 
“ departmentalized.” Both plans obviously have merits that will determine ! 
their respective claims to meet any particular needs. 


V. Tue Mippie ScHoot Programmer Mvust Suir VaryYING NEEDS or PUPILS. 


It cannot be too often emphasized that one of the strongest arguments 
for a middle-school, separate where possible in organization and management 
from the elementary school, is the need of the child at this-stage for a greater 
variety of school experiences—lessons and activities—than can be given him 


ca 
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by a single teacher. Another argument for this school is the need of a curricu- 
lum sufficiently elastic in content and in requirements to give a choice of 
subjects to suit the varying needs of adolescent boys and girls. These varying 
needs will depend partly upon innate differences in tastes and abilities and 
partly upon different vocational outlooks. One boy may be especially fond of 
practical hand-work activities and another of language study. The school may 
reasonably exact from both boys a minimum credit in both of these depart- 
ments and leave each boy free to give extra time to the subject in which he 
has an especial interest. One boy may be above the average in mental power 
and able without strain to carry a heavy school load. Another boy may be 
mentally sluggish and able to carry a school load only two-thirds as heavy. 
Both boys have an equal right to a school programme that will provide for 
them a maximum of growth and opportunity. It does not follow that because 
a boy or a girl is slow and of only average mental power he or she may not 
profitably pursue a course at school from twelve to fifteen. After all, the 
great majority of human beings have very ordinary mental power. A high 
moral purpose, when united with a dogged perseverance, often enables a man 
or woman of average mental ability to make a life infinitely more beautiful 
and profitable than the life achieved by another of extraordinary mental gifts 
but lacking in character. No possible intelligence tests can determine at 
thirteen the relative final values to society of any two boys or two girls. 
The middle school must also provide courses that will be profitable for 
. the boys and girls who, because of economic or other reasons, are to leave school 
at fifteen or sixteen. These latter boys and girls may quite properly do the 
Same work in the basic subjects as boys and girls who are to have three years 
in a high school. But they would be ill-advised to use a part of their middle 
school period in acquiring a smattering of Latin or French at the expense of 
less thorough work in English or history or some acquaintance with shop-work 
or home economics. On the other hand, the boy or girl who can spend the 
years from fifteen to eighteen in a high school may very profitably devote some 
time from twelve to fifteen in acquiring a foreign language, because experience 
teaches us that during these years our power to learn a language is at its 
maximum, 


MIppLe or ADOLESCENT SCHOOL PROGRAMME. 


Virst Year, Grade VII. 


English (5) ** Penmanship (2) 
Arithmetic (3) * Music (2) 
Geography (2) * Art (2) 
History and Civics (38) + Home Economics (4) or (8) 
Auditorium Work (2) + Shop-work (4) or (8) 
Nature Study (2) * Typewriting (2) 
Hygiene (1) Physical Exercise (5) 
Library (2) Supervised Study (2) to (5) 
*French (5) * Agriculture (2) 
* Optional. 


** Only for those who have not reached the required standard. 
7 Four periods compulsory; eight periods possible. 
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Second Year, Grade VIII. 
English (5) * Art (2) 
Arithmetic (3) + Home Economics (4) or (8) 
Geography (2) + Shop-work (4) or (8) 
History and Civics (8) * Typewriting (2) 
** Auditorium Work (2) * Stenography (2) 
General Science (2) * Book-keeping (2) 
Hygiene (1) Physical Exercise (5) 
Library (2) Supervised Study (2) to (5) 
* Wrench (5) * Acriculture (4) 
* Latin (5) _ w *** Wnglish Grammar (2) 


* Music (2) 


* Optional. 

*%* Optional for those who take both French and Latin. 
+ Four periods compulsory; eight periods possible. 
*** Compulsory for Normal Entrance. 


Third Year, Grade IX. 


Hnglish (5) * Stenography (2) 
Geography (2) * Book-keeping (2) 
History and Civics (3) * Typewriting (2) 
** Auditorium Work (2) * German (5) 
General Science (2) Physical Hxercise (5) 
* Algebra (5) ; + Home Economics (4) or (8) 
* Wrench (5) + Shop-work (4) or (8) 
* Latin (5) Supervised Study (2) to (5) : 
Library (2) * Agriculture (4) ; 
* Music (2) *** Wnglish Grammar (2) 
Pears (2) ~ 
* Optional. 


** Optional for those who take two foreign languages. 
7 Four periods compulsory. : 
*** Compulsory for Normal Entrance. 


VI. CoNSIDERATION oF A Typr PROGRAMME. 


On pages 89, 90 is a programme of studies for a middle school. It is 
merely suggestive but will serve to make clear how such a school might bem 
organized. It is a programme that could not be used without modification — 
unless there were in one school three or four hundred children and eight or ten 


teachers. Naturally, as the number of teachers is increased, so do we increase 


the possibility of adding optional subjects of study. 

This programme has been designed to suit a “ rotary” organization if such — 
were desired. With this aim in view the school day is planned for eight forty- 
minute. recitations, four in the morning and four in the afternoon. It would © 
be possible to have four such recitations between 9 and 11.50 a.m. and allow 
_ten minutes for changing classes and four recitations between 1.10 and 4 p.m. 
and allow the same time for change of classes. <A rotary organization will not 


work smoothly unless the afternoon corresponds exactly with the forenoon — 


in number and length of recitation periods. 


3 


Suppose we had four hundred pupils divided into ten groups with a 


principal, who is to teach part time, and eleven assistants. This makes twelve 
teachers with an average of thirty-three pupils each. Five teachers would © 
have charge of the ‘“‘home-rooms” and probably teach English, arithmetic, 
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geography, history and civics, penmanship, hygiene, and supervised study to 
the ten groups of children. The figures after each subject show the number 
of forty-minute periods that subject is to have each week. Necessarily in a 
rotary organization a “home-room” teacher must have any one pupil during 
one-half of the total school day. Our programme would give her this child 
during four forty-minute periods every day and she would have to teach 
subjects enough to make up one-half the total teaching-load. Many teachers 
think this a very strenuous programme and therefore object to the rotary plan 
of organization. In actual practice the rotary plan can be, and often is, 
modified by assigning two teachers to share between them the work of a 
“home-room ” and in addition one or more special subjects so arranged that 
their total time periods are less than twice the “ home-room” periods, in this 
way giving both teachers a number of free periods each week. 

Our proposed programme with four hundred children would require, in 
addition to the five class-rooms for “ home-room” teachers, special rooms for 
cooking, sewing, woodwork, metalwork, art, physical exercise, library, science, 
stenography and typewriting, French, Latin and German, auditorium work 
and algebra. It would be highly desirable to have special teachers with special 
rooms equipped with maps, charts, and pictures for teaching history and 
geography. The auditorium work may be done in any ordinary class-room 
equipped with a small platform, a piano if possible, and chairs for the pupils. 
It will be easy to seat this room to accommodate when necessary a double’ 
group of children. 


VII. Certain Basic Suspsects ARE ror ALL. 


Let us now examine the subjects of study required of or made possible for 
these young people. Arithmetic is compulsory for all during the first and 
second year. English, geography, history and civics, science, hygiene, physical 
exercise, home economics for girls and shop-work for boys are compulsory for 
all throughout the three-year course. English and physical exercise, which is 
to be largely organized play, are on the programme every day in the school year. 
A knowledge of the mother-tongue and a healthy well-developed body—are not 
these prime considerations in the education of all boys and girls? Arithmetic is 
to be taught for its practical every-day value; geography to enlarge the sweep of 
the youth’s vision, increase his understanding of the world, and quicken his 
sympathy with his fellow-men; science to awaken and satisfy his curiosity 
through a study of Nature’s works and laws and inspire him with a feeling 
of reverence toward the Creator who manifests himself through these laws; 
history and civics that he may learn who he is, whence he came, who are his 
neighbours, what are his relations with them and his obligations toward them; 
home economics for the girl that whatever her home environment may be she 
shall during three years have systematic and well-directed instruction and 
practice in those activities—cooking, sewing, washing clothes, ironing, mending, 
darning, sweeping, making beds, scrubbing, simple nursing, judging and testing 
textiles, marketing, budgeting—which are fundamental to home-making and 
therefore fundamental in building up and preserving a healthy nation; shop- 
work and manual activities for the boy that he may learn how to use the simple 
tools that have enabled man to provide for himself food, clothing, and shelter; 
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systematic instruction in hygiene that the young people applying their growing 
knowledge of general science may learn the essential laws of diet, exercise, 
sleep, and cleanliness, and also learn something of the baneful effects of 
narcotics, strong drink, and other forms of self-indulgence that destroy body 
and soul; auditorium work for expression which will be closely correlated 
with literature, composition,-history, and music, and will give practice in public 
speaking, debating, dramatics, and music. These, with library periods for 
general or prescribed reading and supervised study periods to lessen the burden 
of home-work, comprise the minimum programme required of all. But these 
make up in all not more than about thirty periods out of the forty which com- 
prise a full week’s programme. Every pupil must choose options which, together 
with the maximum of five supervised study periods, will bring his total up to 
forty periods a week. If he wishes he may take French, art, and music with 
a minimum of supervised study. Or he may take art and music or art and 
typewriting with a maximum of supervised study. Or the pupil may choose 
to give double time—eight periods a week instead of four—to shop-work or 
home economics with music or art. Besides providing a liberal general course 
for all, our programme provides for options with a bias in three different 
directions: (1) toward an academic high school; (2) toward an immediate 
industrial vocation or a technical or industrial high school; (3) toward an 
immediate commercial vocation or a commercial high school. 


VIII. Tue Lencru or THE ScHoou Day. 


Our suggested programme requires of the pupil for actual study, recitation, 
or activity 320 minutes or five and one-third hours every day and leaves him 
with little or no freedom between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. Is this period unduly 
long? It certainly would be if the five and one-third hours were to be spent 
wholly in book study. But we are including in the five and one-third hours an 
average of four periods a day or one-half the total school time to be given to 
physical exercise, hand activities, library, supervised study, and auditorium 
work. The student who chooses the minimum number of options may leave at 
4 o'clock with comparatively little home-work. Only those students who 
choose one or two foreign languages will require to spend any considerable 
time at home in preparation and no system of school organization can possibly 


do away with the necessity of lengthy preparation in language study and higher 
mathematics. 


IX. Tue Vauun or Music AND ArT As SCHOOL STUDIES. 


Our programme makes art and music optional studies. If the school time 
were not strictly limited, strong arguments could be advanced in favour of 
making these studies compulsory. Every human being has some artistic 
ability. Even where this ability is so limited as to make training in expres- 
sion of doubtful value, there is always the need for training in appreciation. 
One of the main purposes of any school—and this is especially true of an 


adolescent school—is to develop attitudes and appreciations. We teach litera- - ] 


ture and history mainly with this aim in view. Unless our teaching of geog- 
raphy, agriculture, nature study, and science serves this same purpose it has, — 
in the main, been a failure. Art and music with literature are, above all others, — 


. . 
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the school subjects that have the most direct bearing on the leisure part of 
man’s life. It is a matter of supreme concern how man spends this leisure 
time. An intimate acquaintance with the avocations of men and women gives 
us a clearer insight into what they really are than a knowledge of their voca- 
tions. How we spend our leisure hours is the surest possible index of our 
attitudes and appreciations. In our leisure hours we are, as it were, caught 
off guard. It needs no argument to prove that the appreciation of art and 
music in Canadian homes leaves much to be desired. There are several distin- 
guished exceptions, but Canada can boast of few native-born artists or singers. 
The musical taste of the mass of our native-born English-speaking Canadians, 
when compared with that of the British people or the people of Europe 
generally, is common and undiscriminating. With many the music of “O 
Canada” ranks no higher than that of “The Maple Leaf.” Even such good 
and representative Canadians as members of Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs not 
only tolerate but delight in listening to jazz. We Canadians have been so busy 
pioneering and developing our material resources that we have had secant time 
for developing an appreciation of art and music. We even aspire to be an > 
industrial nation and compete with Britain, France, Japan, and New England 
in making textiles, carpets, and clothing. So far we merely copy the designs 
of these older and more artistic countries and in spite of a high tariff dress 
ourselves in clothes made for the most part in foreign countries. We can 

produce things distinctively Canadian that will sell abroad only when we shall 
develop a distinctively Canadian art. The leading industrial nations of the 
world—Britain, France, Germany, the United States, Italy, and Japan—are 
spending immense sums on art schools and art education in the secondary 
schools. It seems reasonable then that the middle schools of British Columbia 
should teach art for economic reasons as well as to develop an art appreciation 
that will influence the manner in which her future generations shall spend 
their leisure moments. Music has less prospective economic value, but even a 
greater real value, in cultivating an unselfish taste and appreciation that 
enables its recipient to live his leisure on a high ethical plane. Nature has 
made man dependent upon his senses directly or indirectly for every form of 
satisfaction and gratification. These satisfactions and gratifications may be 
realized through the grosser forms of self-indulgence dependent mainly upon 
taste, touch, and smell or through the training of the senses of sight and sound. 
Music stands pre-eminent as the universal language of the human emotions. 
Eivery savage tribe has made some progress in this form of expression. Tach 
succeeding stage in human civilization has developed a higher and higher 
standard of musical expression and appreciation. But the young of each 
generation can appreciate the highest that civilization has developed only 
through training and through being constantly surrounded by an atmosphere 
that elevates. A man may live in the twentieth century in Canada but have 
the musical taste of his ancestor who lived in a cave in Europe or Asia ten 
thousand years before the Trojan War. But only occasionally could a boy 
become a man in a community where good music and good music only was a 
part of his daily environment without reaching a stage where he would enjoy 
and prefer the best rather than the second best. ‘Tennyson’s interpretation of 
man’s moral appetite, “‘ We needs must love the highest when we see it,” applies 
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with equal truth to man’s esthetic nature. ‘Perhaps the moral and esthetic 
are distinct but not separate manifestations of one attribute. Be this as it may, 
we ask that music have a prominent place in every adolescent school in British 
Columbia where the community resources in money or in musical talent make 
such instruction possible. And wherever music cannot be given as a school 
subject we suggest that any pupil who desires it be excused from school eighty 
minutes each week that he may secure private instruction in music and that 
he receive full credit for this work as though it had been given in school. To 
say that no child shall be absent from a public school to take music from a 
private teacher will follow as a corollary only when the public schools are 
adequately equipped to give as good or better instruction in music than can 
be given by private teachers. 


X. TRAINING FOR THE DutIES OF A CITIZEN. 


The purpose of the “ auditorium ” work is to furnish systematic opportunity 
for expression. It is an old saying among educators that there can be no 
impression without expression, but so far we educators have largely contented 
ourselves with a pious acquiescence in the principle and have done little to 
live up to our creed. Aside from manual training, a little school gardening, 
home economics, and some constructive work in primary classes, our Canadian 
schools—including those in British Columbia—are still too largely concerned 
with text-books. The school emphasis is upon absorbing information and 
reproducing it to order in “ written examinations.” Too little importance is 
attached to the child’s creative powers and too much to his power to remember 
and reproduce in writing. Again and again in urban schools in this Province 
we have had to visit two or three or even four class-rooms in succession to find 
a group of children who were not having a “ written test.” We are far from 
proposing that the adolescent school shall have no written work, because 
written work may itself be creative, but we fearlessly assert that, if a good 
school, it will, except in language instruction, have little written work that 


depends mainly upon reproducing facts previously taught. Our “ auditorium 25 


periods are specifically for oral expression. Pupils are to get their subject- 
matter partly from school experiences in geography, history, literature, science, 
and manual activities, partly from their general reading, and partly from social 
experiences outside the school. The important thing is that the expression 
shall follow naturally from a real experience or a vicarious experience touched 


with emotion. The success of this work will depend wholly upon two things: 


first, the tact, wisdom, and breadth of view of the teacher in charge, and, second, 
the support given this teacher by the other members of the staff in discovering 
and organizing pupils’ experiences and abilities around topics that naturally 
lend themselves to some form of expression. Music, vocal and instrumental, 
debates, dramatics, essays, speeches, mock parliaments, oral descriptions of 
experiences such’ as picnics, hunting and fishing trips, games and sports, are 
ther few of many topics that may furnish a content for profitable auditorium 
work. 
XI. Tur VAuLur or A Goop Liprary, 


We have suggested that the schools, as they function today, are too much 


concerned with books. This is true and yet not true. They attach too much 
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importance to text-books and too little to books in general. The library periods 
in our middle school are planned to foster a taste for wide reading and teach 
young people how to get information from books. This assumes that the 
library is supplied with a good collection of general literature suitable for 
young people and with reference books, dictionaries, atlases, magazines, and 
newspapers. The library must be in charge of a teacher of wide reading and 
possessing a sympathetic understanding of young people. She is the first 
lieutenant of every other teacher in the school. She assists pupils in secur- 
ing material to answer the questions that arise out of their projects. She 
encourages them to supplement their lesson topics by following up interesting 
by-paths. She gives brief talks on current history and tactfully chooses leaders 
to prepare similar talks for auditorium periods. She is in daily consultation 
with other teachers and knows enough of their aims and plans to. anticipate 
the library needs of their pupils. The middle school makes no use of school 
readers. All reading and literature is taught from sets of books owned by 
the pupils or borrowed from the library. One class may be using a set of 
Julius Caesar, another a set of Ivanhoe, and a third a set of Westward Ho. 
AS soon as one set is finished it is exchanged for another. The school library 
makes some contribution to every phase of school-work. Besides general 
literature, biography, and history, there are special shelves for geography, 
science, handicrafts, home economics, health education, and games. In addition, 
there are portfolios of illustrations bearing upon travel, history, geography, art, 
and science. Will not such a library be a very costly addition to a school 
plant? Let us consider the question. We are assuming a school of four 

' hundred pupils. Already it costs from $75 to $100 a year for the education 
of each child. Would an extra $2 per year per pupil be a serious addition 
to this amount if the children might receive a greatly increased benefit? Can 
any community afford to build expensive schools, engage highly-qualified and 
highly-paid teachers, and then ask them to work without adequate tools. Suit- 
able books are very important tools in an adolescent school. 


XII. Nature Srupy anp PuysicaL, Exercise: Minirary TRAINING. 


The nature study in our first-year middle school course is to prepare the 
way for a broad course in general science during the second and third years. 
It is to be based wholly upon observation and experiment. Books are used 
only to supplement or amplify the pupil’s own observations. As much as 
possible is done out of doors or in the laboratory. The project method is used 
as widely as possible and the topics of study are chosen in view of the local 
environment. 

Physical exercise is provided for every child every school day in the year. 
The aim in this work is twofold: to aid in the physical development of the 
child and to educate through play. The aims are distinguishable, but in 
practice both are constantly in process of realization. Necessarily the nature 
of the exercise must be determined by several factors, such as the type of 
gymnasium or play-room, the school grounds, the climatic conditions, and the 
capabilities and resourcefulness of the teachers. Organized games have a high 
educational value. They train for leadership, show the advantages of team- 

work, and under good management develop a fine school spirit. Some plan 
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must be adopted to secure physical exercise for every pupil. This is easily _ 
secured through gymnastics where all do the same thing, but more difficult to 
secure in certain games. 

Where the number of pupils in a middle school is large enough it may be | 
advisable to have boys and girls in separate classes. Where this can be done 
the problem of physical exercise is simplified. 

We take strong exception to the plan of having any part of this work done ~ 
by militia officers, who naturally give it a military bent. We see too much of 
this in British Columbia, especially in the Normal Schools and in the City of | 
Vancouver. The physical education of children is a part of their general — 
education and should be given as such. Wherever possible the physical training 
of adolescent girls should be in the hands of women teachers. 


XTII. ADVANTAGES oF MANUAL TRAINING AND Home ECONOMICS. 


Perhaps no better opportunity than the present will be afforded us to say 
something of manual training and home economics in general before discussing 
their relation to the middle school. The former has now been on trial as a 
school subject for nearly a quarter of a century and the latter long enough to 
develop traditions and fixed standards of accomplishment. Both were intro- 
duced as protests against bookish standards of education. Both had to meet 
and overcome opposition from at least two different quarters. One set of 
opponents objected to these subjects on the ground that they had a material- 
istic or practical tendency and that education should be wholly idealistic 
and cultural. Another set of opponents attacked from a diametrically opposite 
quarter and said that these subjects as taught at school would have no practical _ 
value and therefore be worthless. Psychology was able to show twenty-five — 
years ago the fallacy of both these criticisms and experience has justified the — 
teachings of psychology. Both subjects have practical value and both have 
a cultural value. There are today in English-speaking countries thousands 
of young men—not mechanics—who will bear testimony to the educational 
value of the training they received in the manual training room and other 
thousands of young housewives who will tell you of the returns they are 
now getting for time spent at school on sewing and cooking. Much criticism 


has come from those who got none of this instruction and very little from those 
who received it. 


XIV. Wuy HanpworK Supsects Arp Nor UNIVERSALLY POPULAR. 


But even yet, these subjects, as school studies, outside large urban centres, 
have a precarious standing. Many parents object to the cost and it must be 
admitted this has often been inexcusably high. Many parents still think a 
school is a place where the child goes to study a book, and many parents seem 
to feel that for the school to attempt to teach a boy how to use tools or a 
girl how to sew or make bread is to put shame upon the father and mother 
who are highly accomplished along these lines. a 

These subjects have also suffered through the indifference, coldness, and — 
even positive opposition of teachers and educational leaders who could see 
no good in any new thing. Happily this opposition is now passing away and ~ 
the younger generation of teachers is ready to welcome any handwork activity 
that will bring the school into closer touch with the world outside. ' 
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But, most of all, manual training and home economics have suffered from 
their friends—the teachers and leaders whose special mission it was to make 
them popular by demonstrating their worth. They have meant well, but have 
made some sad blunders, of which some were inevitable and some easily avoid- 
able. The inevitable mistakes were due to a lack of knowledge of educational 
principles; the avoidable mistakes due to bad judgment. 

_One serious blunder of this latter kind has been the fixing of a standard of 
furnishing and equipment for manual training and home economies go elaborate 
and so costly that many school boards were frightened on account of expense. 
Often $1,000, $1,500, or even $2,000 was demanded to furnish a kitchen when 
a more modest amount would have served every necessary purpose... Manual 
training rooms must have the finest of tools and elaborate factory-made benches 
when home-made benches at one-third the cost would have served equally well! 


XV. ORGANIZATION OF HANDWoRK CLASSES IN British COLUMBIA. 


In some cases the plan of class organization has been so costly as to prevent 
its adoption in one centre and confine the work wholly to the upper grades in 
the schools of another. This criticism applies without reservation to every 
manual training room in British Columbia public schools. To some extent the 
same criticism applies to home economics. In British Columbia the classes 
are so arranged that not more than forty boys or forty girls can receive instruc- 
tion in any one centre during the day. A group of twenty pupils come at 
9 o’clock and remain during the forenoon and a second group come at 1 o’clock 
and remain until 3.30. These periods are too long for young boys and girls, 
‘ with the result that interest flags. Equally good or better results can be 
secured by having two classes in the forenoon, each for one and one-half hours, 
and the same during the afternoon. In this way one room will accommodate 
eighty or more boys or girls each day. This enables a city to use the same 
plant for twice as many children or to extend the work lower down in the 
grades and give instruction during four instead of during two years of the 
child’s school-life. It needs only an elementary knowledge of child psychology 
to understand that a boy or girl will get more profit in these activities from 
one and one-half hours a week during four years than from three hours a week 
during two years. If it be objected that thirty hours a week is too long a 
period for one teacher, the answer is that the teacher’s hours may be fixed at 
any number you like. The point at issue is the maximum use of the room and 
equipment by the maximum number of children. Home economics is in exactly 
the same position. We have the assurance of teachers of long experience and 
high standing that for girls below high school there are few projects in home 
economics that cannot be carried out in ninety minutes and that no sewing 
lesson for young girls ought to exceed that time. 

The inevitable shortcomings in the teaching of these subjects have, of course, 
been due to the poor preparation, academic and professional, afforded to many 
teachers engaged in the work. Even yet in British Columbia there are no 
adequate facilities for this training and some have been pressed into a service 
for which they have no peculiar fitness. 

In home economics we have seen girls wasting hours of precious time in 
scribbling notes from a teacher’s dictation on cooking, sewing, or textiles. 
8 
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A gramophone could do the work done by the teacher, and a rotary duplicator 
with one operator that done by the twenty girls. There is no possible excuse 
for such practices. They waste public money, bore the pupils, and discredit 
the subject of study. Lest it be inferred that we have seen no good work in 
the Province in home economics, let us hasten to add that on the whole what 
we have seen has been of a high order and some of it of superior merit. In 
almost every case where we have observed a lack of interest the lack could be 
traced to the unduly long recitation period which allowed a teacher two hours 
or three hours for ninety minutes’ real work. 

We have seen manual training classes in the majority of centres where the 
subject is taught in the Province. We can bear testimony to the zeal of the 
teachers, the general neatness and order of the rooms, tools, and supplies. 
We can also say that we have seen many very carefully-finished models and 
some very creditable pieces of furniture for real use. But, considering the work 
as a whole, it has proved somewhat disappointing. The root difficulty is a false 
philosophy of education. The theory of formal discipline is being carried 
beyond all reason. The work is systematized to death. Instead of the 
instructor saying to a boy, “ What do you wish to make?” he sets the boy to 
work at a model—thirty models, to be exact—and says to him, “ Two or three 
years hence, when you have made all these formal, uninteresting, and generally 
useless things, you will be allowed to make something you wish to make.” 
To be sure the instructor is generally more merciful in practice than in theory 
and may allow the boy some liberty of choice even during his first year. But 
in every manual training room in British Columbia in the elementary schools 
the instructor has thirty models hanging on the wall which are supposed to 
represent the a.b.c. of his craft. When the boy knows a.b.c. and so on to Z, 
he may write a whole word; that is, he may make something besides a model. 
The theory is, when you have learned then you may do. The correct theory 
is, “ Learn to know by doing.” 

We have before us a letter written by a six-year-old girl who has been four 
months at school. There are today in British Columbia at least one thousand 
six-year-old boys and girls who have been four months at school who can write 
letters equally well. But fifty years ago some pupils spent four months at 
school in learning the letters and could read little, if any, at the end of a year. 
Children now learn to read first and learn the letters incidentally at a later 
stage. British Columbia manual training classes are spending the major 
portion of their time in learning the letters. Some boys never get beyond this 
stage. Some reach a stage where they make some small articles of real fur- 
niture and a few attack big problems and gain much in educational values. 

And yet, in spite of the emphasis placed upon these formal, stilted, pre- 
scribed models, the boys are usually interested in manual training. This is 
a great tribute to the inherent interest in the subject and shows what its 
possibilities are. 

Generally we found less formal work in this subject in the small towns. 
In one we found that the boys under direction of the teacher had done a large 
part of the work of erecting the manual training room. Here they made fruit- 
ladders, wheelbarrows, axe handles, garden gates, apple boxes, settees, wooden 
trays, and other useful articles. But the very best manual training we have 
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seen in British Columbia, from an educational point of view, we saw in the 
subnormal classes in Vancouver where the boys were making toys—sawing, 
cutting, nailing, painting, and varnishing. Their enthusiasm was at boiling- 
point because they had an interesting problem. 

A serious defect in the organization of manual training and home economics 
in British Columbia is its almost complete separation from other departments 
of school work. The school principals accept no responsibility whatever for 
these subjects, and even the government inspectors of schools visit these classes 
only incidentally, if at all, and never make suggestions or offer criticisms of the 
courses or of pupils’ work. These subjects are looked upon as “ technical ” 
rather than educational in the ordinary sense. This divorce from the rest of 
the school work is mischievous, unnecessary, and founded on a wrong concep- 
tion of the purpose of hand activities in elementary education. If they are 
“technical” rather than cultural they have no place in an elementary school. 

This of course does not mean that there ought not to be one or more special 
government officers to organize these classes and outline courses of study. But 
these courses of study ought to be suggestive rather than prescriptive and the 
big aim of the special officers ought to be to weld these classes into the school 
as a whole through the interest and help of regular teachers, principals, and 
inspectors. Until this is done these classes will remain, as they are now, a 
kind of excrescence in the school proper. 


XVI. A SpreciAL DipLtoma ror HANDWoORK ACTIVITIES. 


The departmental regulations provide a special diploma for pupils who 
complete courses in manual training and home economics.. There is perhaps 
Some justification for this while these subjects are not a part of the curriculum 
of every school. In practice these diplomas are withheld from pupils who do 
not secure entrance certificates to a high school. This “ Entrance” examina- 
tion is permitted even to reach down into the elementary school and snatch 
from a number of boys and girls the one mark of government recognition for 
school work which they have fairly earned. This is probably done to fulfil the 
scriptural injunction, “ Unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance, but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” 


Cost or MANUAL TRAINING AND HomME EcoNoMICS IN REPRESENTATIVE CENTRES 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Cost per Pupil for One Year for Instruction and Supplies Only. 


Manual Home 
Name of Centre. Training. Economics. 
TENTED cadet a I Re ae ee ee neers $11 40 $ 6 8O 
PR CTOW 18 eee seco aes eet 2 ii oed steed eae Phe cere eens 8 75 6 30 
INS GUSTO ah eee ad ae ee le a 10560 2 ee eee 
INGA VVCOS CLINI GO rae enone Ue UMN Geet ye heed ho eee 12 00 10 40 
NOt MV ONCOL Gls City memes her cette, ot Seen he Oh. ee ee 15 30 7 00 
Tani Cie. ee ee eae a ee ee er ee ea 16 00 10 40 
S@utiday Weenies 2" Aakers Sai SE ee panes tere See ae rere Ser 13.95 10 90 
WHNGCOUVGIis eel skot s.. Hanh Bets bass ES SRR ROR INO AI ina ac Ste at 12 80 6 50 
LViG=1) ()1) See ees, eeewmmena as OE ka dE en ae 14 00 8 00 


On page 99 is a table showing costs of manual training and home economics 
compiled from figures furnished by local authorities. These are for instruction 
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and supplies only and seem very high. We have shown how they can be 
materially reduced on a per capita basis. 


XVII. Hanpwork SHoutD Be ror Every PuPiu IN AN ELEMENTARY 
or MiIppLE SCHOOL. 


Now let us return to the problem of manual training and home economics 
in our adolescent school. All pupils in every grade of an elementary school 
should receive systematic instruction in handwork. At present the pupils 
in grades one and two are working along the right lines with paper, cardboard, 
sand, plasticene, and other material, the instruction being given by the class 
teacher. This is as it should be and must be carried further. The normal 
schools must plan courses and give teachers training to carry on a variety 
of handwork activities in the regular classroom up to, and including, grade 
four. When pupils reach grade five the boys are ready for special instruction 
in the manual training room. The aim should be to make real things—toys, 
bird-houses, hand-sleds—not models. Girls should have carefully planned 
courses in sewing in their regular class-rooms and under their regular teachers. 
The normal school must give the teacher a fair general preparation and she 
must do her actual teaching either alone or with the help of a supervisor. This 
is the period of development when a girl will master the technique of making 
stitches more easily than at a later stage. 


XVIII. Lire Propuems THE EssentiAL Basis oF HaNpworRK ACTIVITIES. 


When, therefore, our pupils enter the adolescent school the girls will have 
had two years of sewing and the boys two years in elementary manual training 
under a regular or special teacher. Many boys from rural schools will lack 
this training but may have compensating handwork abilities. The girls are 
now ready for the making of real garments and for a beginning in cooking and 
other household problems. The boys are ready to enter with zest upon what- 
ever handwork problems the workshops are fitted for. During the succeeding 
three years those who take only four single periods—two eighty-minute periods 
a week in shopwork or home economics will gain a fair knowledge of both 
theory and practice, while those who choose four double periods, or five and 
one-third hours a week should cover a broader field of work and acquire an 
increased skill. For both sexes the problems must as far as possible be those 
of real life. 

The completion of the middle school course marks a crisis in the lives of 
many young people. So far the school journey has been a company march with 
unbroken ranks except for a small *percentage whose low mental ability made 
it impossible for them even to straggle in the rear. But now economic needs 
will make it necessary for nearly half our young people to face real life and 
partly or wholly earn their own living. It goes without saying that these 
young people, as well as those who are to continue at school, will be given 
certificates from the Department of Education showing that they have com- 


pleted the middle school course with details as to optional subjects and — 
percentage or other ratings.- | 


* Probably five to seven per cent. 
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XIX. THe Mippite Scuoon AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


Leaving aside for the moment those pupils who are to continue at school, 
let us consider the fortunes of the group who must adjust themselves as wage- 
earners or workers. What has the school done or what can the school do to 
assist these young people? We have already suggested that the school has 
some responsibility since it has now for nine years been a partner with the 
home and other social forces in setting before these children ideals of life. 
The combined knowledge of the group of teachers who have taught the child 
from six to fifteen as to his mental power, his disposition, his character, his 
tastes, and the estimation in which he is held by others is infinitely greater 
than the knowledge of him in possession of any other group of people, including 
a group made up of his parents and near relatives. Neither of these two groups 
know everything about the boy, but between them they should be able to make 
a fairly accurate analysis of his vocational possibilities. But in order that this 
mass of information about the boy which has been revealed little by little, now 
a bit to one teacher and now a bit to another, may be available when it is most 
needed, some record of the boy’s school life and accomplishments should be 
kept. This means the adoption by provincial regulation of a card-index system 
for the Province as a whole and provision for having these cards follow pupils 
from school to school wherever they may be registered. Besides information 
about attendance, promotions, conduct, options taken, standing by subjects, 
interest in games, and special accomplishments, this card would record the 
results of at least two intelligence tests taken at intervals. With such a record 

. the middle school teachers, when the pupil graduates, should be able to give 
him and his parents valuable advice as to choosing a vocation. 

In this connection Professor McCall, of Columbia University, says: 
“ Society’s aim is to guide no individual into an occupation above his intelli- 
gence. Society is equally concerned that great gifts be not frittered away 
on small jobs. In sum we want both minimum and maximum intelligence 
limits for each occupational level. In so far as it can be done without doing 
too much violence to individual liberty, the social group should guide each 
individual to the level fixed for him by nature. Only thus can the social group 
be most efficient, prosperous, and happy.” This seems very sensible. There 
is no assumption that any individual is by nature fitted for one special occupa- 
tion and no other; but rather that nature has given to different individuals 
different levels of intelligence and that certain vocations demand as a minimum 
one level of intelligence and others a different level. The intelligence tests will 
determine with fair accuracy the boy’s level of intelligence. Within that level 
his choice of a particular vocation must depend upon his personal tastes, his 
special preparation, his economic status, his physical fitness, and especially 
upon available opportunity. 

In a school system in a large city, such as Vancouver, there should be a 
vocational guidance bureau under the city superintendent of schools to collect 
and tabulate information as to vocational opportunity. This bureau would 

_be prepared at any time to assist a school principal in advising a boy or his 


_ parents as to vocational placement. 


a 
_ 
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XX. How Mippitp Scuoot GrapuATES ADJUST THEMSELVES WHEN 
THpy Enter a High ScHoot. 


We may now turn our attention to that half of our middle school graduates 
who are to remain at school. Each carries a middle school diploma signed by 


a school principal and a government inspector which shows the courses he | 


took and the ratings he earned. In addition the principal of the middle school 
holds, ready to hand over to the pupil’s new principal, a record card showing 
many side-lights on the child’s nature, general intelligence, special aptitudes 
and accomplishments. Is it not reasonable to assume that the great majority 
of these young people, when seeking admission to a high school and making 
choice of a courge, will choose the courses best suited for their own develop- 
ment? Will there be need for some special examination further to test their 
fitness for a high school course? 

Let us examine carefully to discover what complications may arise. Con- 
sider first a large urban centre like Vancouver, where the high schools may 
easily be differentiated, as indeed they already are. We may surely agree that 
any one of our fifteen-year-old graduates may enter a *technical high school 
for technical or vocational work. Even if our candidate for admission has 
little ability for mathematics or science he may profitably gain some vocational 
skill and continue the study of English and civics already given in the middle 
school. Many boys will enter a technical high school with the definite purpose 
of remaining only one year to get the rudiments of some particular vocation, 
and other boys will enter with indefinite aims but discover there a vocational 
outlet in harmony with natural aptitude. A comparatively few who enter 
will remain for a three-year course and for graduation, but the school has 
supplied a felt need and rendered a real service to every student who entered 
its doors. 

Suppose our candidate with a middle school diploma seeks admission to a 
commercial high school. The principal examines his diploma and finds him 
quite deficient in spelling and English composition. And yet the boy wishes 
to take stenography, typewriting, and business English. Surely it is in the 
best interests of the boy, the school, and society in general that admission be 
refused. 

Suppose the same boy then applies at an academic high school and asks to 
be enrolled in a matriculation class. His middle school diploma shows he was 
deficient not only in spelling and English composition but only average in 
arithmetic, had taken no algebra, and had given up French after a year’s trial. 
His intelligence quotient is only ninety. Surely this principal will wisely 
decide the boy may not enter a matriculation class. But he may allow the same - 
boy to choose English, history, science, or some mathematics, or he may 
encourage him to go to the technical school and give all his attention to 
vocational work. Difficulties in adjusting these boys and girls to a suitable 
high school environment are bound to arise. They arise now under the present 
system of admission to high school. We contend that the middle school will 
eliminate, not all, but the greater number of these difficulties. It gets rid of 
the present highly objectionable entrance examination and determines the 


* This school should not attempt to prepare students for matriculation, Its outlook is industrial 
and vocational, ; 
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high school course of the child on intelligence tests, achievement tests, and a 
careful rating of his character, ability, and temperament by his teachers. 


XXI. Tue Cost or Mippie ScHOOLs. 


Will the establishing of middle schools in the cities and municipalities of 
British Columbia effect economy in educational administration? What is 
economy? If it means, will the establishing of these schools reduce the sum 
total now being spent on education, then we unhesitatingly answer, No. If it 
means the elimination of great waste and securing a much larger educational 
' value for every dollar spent, then we emphatically answer, Yes. Economy is 
a term loosely employed by many who use it. There is a niggardly economy 
which starves the child to save a dollar and a wise economy which spends two 
dollars to save the child. 

If a middle school will give an education better adapted to the needs of the 
child and fit him to be a better citizen, it is economical. If a middle school 
will reduce retardation in the grades and prevent the necessity of having 
thousands of children stranded for two or three years in grade seven or grade 
eight, it is economical. If a middle school will reduce the number of pupils 
who now enter high school to remain only one year, it is economical. If a 
middle school will enable a majority of its graduates who do not go to a 
high school to make an easier and more speedy vocational adjustment, it is 
economical. If a middle school will enable a majority of its graduates who, 
enter a high school to enter with a more definite idea of their own powers 
and natural bent and with a more clearly defined high school objective, it is 
economical. If a middle school will make it more easy for a town or city to 
utilize its existing school accommodation, it is economical; and finally, if a 
middle school will make it possible to reduce the great number of half-filled 
grade seven and grade eight classes in British Columbia cities now being taught 
by men in receipt of large salaries, it will be economical. 


XXII. Tae Mipprze Scuoon in Towns ANd Crrres ry Brirish CoLuMBIA. 


Let us be more definite especially upon the last two points. In the City of 
Prince George there is a high school with sixty-five pupils and three teachers, 
and an elementary school with 320 pupils and nine teachers, of whom two are 
men teaching grades seven and eight, one with thirty pupils and the other 
with twenty-eight pupils. In this same elementary school two women have 
forty-four pupils each. Just outside Prince George on the south and within 
easy walking distance for pupils over twelve years of age is South Fort George, 
with an elementary school having two teachers and fifty-nine pupils, of whoin 
perhaps ten are in grades seven and eight. North-west of Prince George and 
also within easy walking distance for senior pupils is Fort George School with 
two teachers and sixty-six pupils, of whom ten or more are in grades seven 
and eight. In all we have here 510 pupils with sixteen teachers. Of these 
pupils sixty-five are now in high school and at least seventy-eight in grades 
seven and eight are eligible for a middle school. The present elementary school 
building in Prince George is a modern eight-room building, centrally located 
and admirably adapted for a combined middle and high school. If this com- 
bination were effected there would be immediately available 143 pupils for this 
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combined school and ample accommodation for the younger pupils in the 
existing small schools. The 367 pupils of the elementary schools should 
require not more than nine teachers. This would leave seven for the middle 
and high school, an ample staff for efficient work, allowing one teacher for 
shop-work and one for home economics. The following would seem to be 
undoubted gains for this method of classification: (1) Pupils from grade 
seven up would get instruction in shop-work and home economics; (2) the 
position of principal of the high and middle school would be important enough 
and carry with it salary enough to secure and retain a man of first-rate ability ; 
(3) pupils of grades seven and eight would have a new and more favourable 
environment and a programme of work to suit their expanding interests; 
(4) the increased staff would make possible more specialization and a better 
distribution of work than‘is now possible in the high school. This really means 
that the plan would provide a better education for grades seven and eight 
than is now given and in addition a better training than is now possible in 
the high school proper. 

We do not claim a saving in dollars, There might be a slight increase even 
with no increase in the number of teachers. We claim for this plan a greatly 
increased efficiency and therefore a real economy. 

The City of Prince Rupert has a high school with 138 pupils and six teachers 
and elementary schools with 144 pupils in grades seven and eight, all of whom 
might easily walk to a common centre. The high school has eight rooms and 
is within two short blocks of the Booth Elementary School, a new and expensive 
building with manual training and home economics in the basement and twelve 
class-rooms with an assembly hall above. Three teachers in this school teach 
eighty-nine pupils of grades seven and eight. In the Borden School the 
presence of fifty-five pupils of grades seven and eight seriously complicates 
the problem of grading for the whole school. What is required here again 
is a consolidation of all pupils of grades seven and eight with the present 
high school pupils to form a combined middle and high school under one 
principal housed in the Booth building. This would leave ample accommoda- 
tion for elementary pupils in the three smaller schools. The senior pupils 
would be together in the best building where facilities for their special work, 
such as manual training, home economics, and assembly hall work, are readily 
available. 

In the City of Kamloops there is a high school with 178 pupils and seven 
teachers. In the high school building are four elementary classes, of which 
one is a grade seven with forty pupils. In the Stuart Wood School are 101 
pupils of grades seven and eight, one teacher having only twenty-five of these 
pupils. In the Lloyd George School are seventy-one pupils of grades seven 
and eight. In all the city elementary schools are 212 pupils of grades seven 
and eight. If these were consolidated with the present high. school pupils there 
would be a combined middle and high school of 390 pupils. By removing the 
elementary pupils now in the high school building to the seats vacated by 
pupils of grades seven and eight and by building gymnasium, manual training 
and household science rooms on a vacant lot adjoining the present high school 
ample accommodation could be made for the 390 middle and high school pupils. 
As extra school accommodation is required under the existing classification, 
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this proposed reorganization entails no additional expense. In view of what 
has already been said it is unnecessary to set forth the many educational 
advantages that would follow this procedure. 

Summerland Municipality has a consolidation. There is a four-room high 
school with fifty-five pupils and three teachers, a modern eight-room building 
used as an elementary school, and a four-room building having three vacant 
rooms and one elementary class. No two of these buildings are two hundred 
yards apart. The elementary classes on November 17th, 1924, registered 277 
pupils in charge of nine teachers, two teachers more than were necessary had 
there been a good classification. One man taught twenty-five pupils of grades 
seven and eight and another twenty-three pupils of grade eight, and the rate- 
payers here have a fifteen-mill school rate. It is really surprising how many 
small classes we find in town and city elementary schools and almost without 
exception these classes are taught by men. 

There are in this centre nearly eighty pupils in grades seven and eight. 
These, with those in the high school, would make up 135 for a combined middle 
and high school. The elementary pupils could well be accommodated in the 
two four-room buildings and the senior pupils could have the advantage of the 
modern eight-room building. Both groups of schools would then have some 
accommodation for expansion: the middle and high school would have manual 
training and household science rooms where they are most needed and could 
also convert two class-rooms into a much-needed assembly room. The board - 
now employs twelve regular teachers and one additional for manual training. 
Under the proposed organization only five elementary teachers would be 
required. With seven or eight more available it would be possible to provide 
handsomely for the senior school. It might even be possible to have one 
teacher give half-time to music and half-time to physical exercise and organized 
play, working with both elementary and high school classes. Both of these 
essential school subjects, as well as home economics, are now sadly neglected 
in Summerland, music having a prominent place in only one class-room. It is 


- unnecessary further to multiply illustrations of how easily and advantageously 


the middle school organization might be combined with the present high schools 
in British Columbia cities such as Kelowna, Vernon, Nelson, Rossland, Pen- 
ticton, Revelstoke, and Nanaimo. 

Let us-now consider how the scheme would work out in large urban centres. 
South Vancouver has an oppressive school rate, nearly twenty-two mills. The 
residents have modest incomes and the stork pays them frequent visits. There 
is every reason to believe the school board is practising every known economy 
consistent with giving their children modern school advantages. Their high 
school has a large registration per teacher. In one elementary school in June, 
1924, two classes registered only twenty-four and twenty-five pupils respec- 
tively. In October in the same school one teacher had twenty pupils, another 
twenty-eight, another forty-five, and another forty-two. In June in one school 
five men had 151 pupils, or thirty each, and in the same school five women had 
230 pupils, or forty-six each. In June a man had twenty-three pupils and a 
woman in the same school forty-seven pupils. In June two men, both with 


_ single grades, together had forty-nine pupils. In the same school in the same 


month two women had ninety-eight pupils, but both women had double grades. 
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In another school in June a man had twenty-two pupils and four women had 
182 pupils, or forty-five and a half each. Almost invariably the small classes 
and consequent waste are found in grades seven and eight. In the whole 
Municipality of South Vancouver in June, 1924, there were registered 1,604 
pupils belonging to grades seven and eight. These classes were taught by fifty- 
two teachers, of whom a majority were men. This gives an average of a 
fraction over thirty pupils per teacher registered and an actual average atten- 
dance of about twenty-seven pupils. If these classes had been consolidated 
and divided into classes of forty pupils each they could have been taught 
equally well by forty teachers, a net saving of twelve teachers. If the 
salaries of these teachers averaged $2,000 a year we have here a possible » 
saving of $24,000. If it is now possible to gather all high school pupils in 
South Vancouver into one centre it would seem to be equally easy to gather 
all pupils of grades seven and eight into two centres. If two middle schools 
were established in South Vancouver they would relieve the congestion in 
the present high school by withdrawing from it at least three hundred pupils. 
Two middle schools of 950 pupils each, or even three such schools with 650 
pupils each, would give a fine opportunity for a good classification with a 
liberal number of options. Withdrawing grade nine pupils from the present 
high school would so relieve the pressure there that the school would be able 
to provide for.all pupils who would attend under the new three-year high school 
course we are recommending and still leave some accommodation for future 
expansion. If South Vancouver now has adequate accommodation for all 
school children two or three of the present buildings strategically situated 
should be remodelled to suit the needs of middle schools and the boundaries 
of elementary school districts readjusted to meet this change. If the munici- 
pality is now in need of additional school accommodation, its amount, kind, 
and location should be determined by a careful study of the respective needs 
of elementary, middle, and high school. . 

In Point Grey in June, 1924, there were approximately 640 pupils registered 
in grades seven and eight in charge of nineteen teachers. Three men had 
twenty-five, sixteen, and twenty pupils respectively. In this municipality, for 
the immediate future, owing to the widely scattered settlement, the best results 
would probably be secured by attaching a middle school department to each 
of the existing high schools. 

In Burnaby there are several very small grade seven or gerade eight classes. 
The southern part of the municipality might profitably have a middle school 
separate in organization from either elementary or high. In North Burnaby 
the middle school ought to form a part of the high school. 

New Westminster has between 600 and 700 pupils in grades seven and eight 
and nearly 200 in grade nine. Here is material for two middle schools. 
Whether these schools should be distinct or should form part of two separate 
high schools is a problem to be settled by those who have an accurate knowledge 
of local conditions. 

The City of North Vancouver has 284 pupils in grades seven and eight and 
141 in grade nine now in the high school. The Queen Mary School should be 
organized as a middle school. It would immediately have 425 pupils. ‘These 
would require fourteen teachers, including instructors in manual training and 
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home economics. These latter subjects are now inadequately provided for, but 
under a middle school organization could be taught with advantage to every 
pupil. Physical education, elementary science, music, and the other options 
previously referred to would furnish a programme much more interesting than 
that now being offered these pupils. The seats vacated by grade seven and eight 
pupils in the Lonsdale and Ridgeway Schools, together with those vacated by 
grade nine pupils now in the high school, would accommodate the pupils of 
grades one to six who would be required to vacate the Queen Mary School. 
When the growth of the City requires further school accommodation it could 
be given by building a new elementary school or by building a new middle 
school and restoring the Queen Mary to its original use. 

The City of Victoria has no difficult school problems so far as classification 
and accommodation are concerned. The registration in elementary schools is 
decreasing and that in the high school almost stationary. Existing school 
accommodation is probably adequate for a ten per cent. increase in registration. 
The adoption of the middle school plan would mean setting apart two or more 
of the existing elementary school buildings and their adaptation for middle 
school work. A study of the registration and average attendance in the elemen- 
tary schools shows a comparatively low registration in senior classes and points 
to the possibility of effecting a real economy in teaching if grades seven and 
eight were grouped in two centres. 

The adoption of middle schools in the City of Vancouver would bring about 
a complete reorganization of both elementary and high schools. This is dis- 
cussed in Chapter XXV. 


XXIII. Tae Mippue Scuoou in tHE Morn Porutous Rurat CoMMUNITIES. 


It will probably be found that in the rural municipalities of the Province 
the middle school can be most economically combined with the existing high 
schools. In a municipality without a high school—Saanich, for example—two 
Schools should be established, one near the City of Victoria and one in a centre 
convenient to the outlying parts of the municipality. 

The question naturally arises to what extent, if any, should a middle school 
programme for a rural community be differentiated from that set forth for an 
urban community? If we keep in mind two or three fundamental principles 
the answer ought not to be difficult. First, we must bear in mind that rural 
and urban children are essentially alike in nature and in needs. Next, that 
if in any scheme of education the starting-point must be the life experiences of 
the child, then the extent to which the environment of one group of children 
differs from that of another group must be the measure of differentiation in 
the curriculum. The environment and mode of life of a child six years old living 
on the East Side in New York City or in the centre of Chicago is so different 
from that of a child living on a prairie farm that the two children could talk 
with each other upon a very limited number of topics. If it were possible for 
the two children to have the same teacher, her mornings being given to one 
and her afternoons to the other, and assuming the teacher to be thoroughly 
competent, her morning instruction would differ widely from her afternoon 
instruction. But the need for this difference in mode of attack would be very 
little if she were teaching one child in Victoria or New Westminster or even in 
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Vancouver and another child in Saanich or Surrey or Penticton. Of course 
there are children in British Columbia whose environment is narrow and even 
unique. A fishing station on the Skeena, a rocky barren island, or a Company 
Town around a pulp-mill or a smelter are illustrations. But, speaking in a 
general way, the environment of British Columbia children, urban and rural, 
contains more elements of similarity than of contrast, especially in the basic 
things that influence the home life of these children. It would therefore seem 
that there is need for little change in a programme of study that suits a British 
Columbia middle school for urban children to make it suit rural children. 
But expediency and economic necessity may have, and quite properly will 
have, more to do in determining differentiation in this programme of study than 
educational philosophy. An urban community with four hundred or more 
children in one centre can at reasonable cost provide educational courses, 
desirable in themselves, that a rural community with fifty or one hundred 
children in a single centre could provide only at ruinous cost. It therefore 
follows that the middle school programme must adapt itself to harmonize with 
local resources, supplemented by generous provincial aid. The basic subjects 
—English, history, mathematics, science, geography, health, and physical exer- 
cise—admit of no compromise. They must be a part of the programme wherever 
there is even one teacher and one child: the options will depend upon the 
number of teachers and their qualifications and accomplishments. Agriculture 
in a rural middle school may well be substituted for general science and 
perhaps for some shop-work and home economics, although these should be 
provided wherever possible. Music and art will be given wherever a competent 
teacher is available, and a foreign language only when a competent teacher 
is available and when such instruction can be given to those who ask for it 
without depriving a greater number of some equally valuable or more valuable 
instruction in some other option. Business accounts may very properly take 
the place of formal book-keeping in a rural school and practical geometry that 
of algebra. The government inspector of schools must be entrusted with wide 


discretionary powers in determining a course of study for any particular — 


middle school in a rural community. He must have this power for two 
reasons: first, because he should be more competent than laymen to decide 
which subjects will be of most worth to the community; and, second, because 
the Department of Education must give its approval where it supplies a part 
of the funds. 


The establishing of an efficient middle school as a separate institution or 


combined with either an elementary or a high school should be possible in 
every city, every district municipality, and in any rural school where two or 
more teachers are employed. The problem of securing efficiency in all these 
cases will largely turn upon the ability and willingness of the community to 
pay the price necessary to secure good teachers. Our financial proposals, if 
carried out, will relieve even the poorest community of any serious worry over 
the problem of teacher support. Two teachers, even good ones, cannot offer 
an elementary and middle school programme for sixty pupils as attractive 
as could be offered by four teachers equally good for 120 pupils. But two 
teachers of high quality and varied attainments—a man and a woman—can 
offer a much better programme for sixty children, grades one to nine inclusive, 
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than can possibly be offered to 120 children by four teachers of mediocre ability 
and poor scholarship. It will not be difficult, even in a two-teacher school, to 
secure a woman who has been trained as a grade teacher and also as a teacher 
of home economics and a man who has been a grade teacher and who also knows 
something of vocational work—shop-work or agriculture. Once the demand 
for such teachers is felt and satisfactory salaries offered an ample supply will 
be available. 


XXIV. Mippte Scuoon Epucatrion in Very Smartt RurAL ScHOoLs. 


But there remains the problem of giving the child in one-teacher rural 
schools throughout the Province the middle school training which we have 
assumed to be the birthright of all children. Would that it were possible to 
gather together all these pupils in groups of fifty or more at strategic centres 
where they might have instruction from specially-qualified teachers! We have 
had abundance of opportunity to observe at first hand the inadequacy of many 
one-teacher schools. The reports of government inspectors show unmistakably 
that many children in remote or isolated areas are at present denied the oppor- 
tunity for any training beyond the present elementary school. Inspector May 
in his report for the year 1922-23 says: “I failed to discover that even one 
Saltspring Island pupil was attending a high school, although the elementary 
school enrolment for the island was 141.” 

Other districts are equally lacking in opportunity for any secondary educa- 
tion. Our financial recommendations provide free middle school and high 
school training at the expense of the Government for all children in assisted 
school areas, where there are no such schools available, and we also recommend 
similar school privileges for all children in rural sections and district munici- 
palities at the expense either of the Government or of their respective school 
units. But of what use to provide free education for a child whose parents 
cannot possibly bear the expense of paying board and lodging when he is away 
from home? An experiment might be made at some centre with a community 
boarding school where the boys and girls themselves under competent super- 
vision would do the necessary household work. This in itself would be an 
admirable training. It is safe to say that under such a system, with good 
teachers, a six-months’ term would be more profitable than a full year in the 
small “assisted ” school taught by an inexperienced teacher. Even if parents 
were able to contribute only the bare cost of the child’s food this type of school 
might not prove any more expensive for the Government than some of the 
assisted schools which are now costing approximately $200 per year for each 
child. 

Unless some plan of this kind can be worked out there remain only two 
alternatives. One is to consolidate present “assisted” schools wherever 
possible into units large enough to warrant having at least two capable 
teachers, and the other is to exhaust every possible means to improve the 
- quality of teacher assigned for duty in the small assisted schools. We shall 
have something to say of the former when dealing with school consolidation 
and of the latter when discussing teacher-training and the granting of 


certificates. 
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XXV. RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That one or more “opportunity ” classes be organized in every large 
elementary school for the purpose of accelerating retarded pupils who are 
approaching the period of early adolescence. 

2. That the public school system of British Columbia provide elementary 
schools for children from six to twelve years of age, middle schools for pupils 
from twelve to fifteen years of age, and high schools for pupils who remain at 
school after reaching fifteen years. 

8. That the middle schools be organized where possible distinct from either 
elementary or high schools, but combined with one or the other of these where 
the number of pupils makes such an organization necessary. 

4. That wherever the number of teachers employed in a middle school 
makes it possible, optional courses be provided for pupils. 

5. That graduation diplomas be given to all pupils who complete a three- 
year middle school course. 

6. That a uniform provincial card-index system for pupils be established 
and the cards supplied by the Department of Education. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL—ITS PROGRAMME OF STUDIES. 


I. Tue Evouurion or tHe Present Curricunum. 


The content of the programme for a secondary school has been the subject 
of more debate among schoolmen during the past quarter-century than any 
other one subject. A century ago in England Latin and Greek made up the 
most of the curriculum. Mathematics held a place of honour but was definitely 
second in rank. Gradually English, science, modern languages, history, and 
the social sciences gained some recognition and now the programme of an 
English secondary school, and especially the newer ones established by boards 
of education and receiving grants of public money, conforms to the modern 
tendency to make the school suit the social needs of the people. The finest 
plea for the teaching of the mother tongue to young people in both elementary 
and secondary schools yet made among English-speaking people was made under 
the direction of the English classicist, Sir Henry Newbolt. 

In the United States of America, with great wealth for the support of 
secondary schools and with hundreds of thousands of young people seeking 
admission to these schools, the old New England traditions as to school cur- 
riculum, which were essentially English, have been largely thrown overboard. 

' Thirty years ago the foremost New England educational leader, President 
Eliot, of Harvard College, led the van in a movement for a broader curriculum 
of studies and for a recognition of the principle of options. This movement 
has grown until today the American high school has developed a curriculum 
of studies probably more comprehensive and more elastic than any other 
secondary school in the world. 

In Canada, as might be expected, we have pursued a middle course. 
Influenced on the one hand by conservative English tradition and on the other 
by contact with our radical and progressive neighbour, we have evolved a type 
of secondary school English in its background but progressive in its outlook. 
The strongest single factor shaping its curriculum has been the Canadian uni- 
versities. Naturally these institutions, largely dependent on the high schools 
for the preparation of their raw material, have seized every opportunity to 
mould the curriculum and make these schools preparatory for the university 
itself. This influence has tended to establish in the Canadian secondary school 
high ideals of scholarship and a wholesome respect for the traditional cultural 
subjects. On the other hand, there has during the past half-century been a 
growing number, even among Canadian university men, who saw in the high 
school an instrument of popular education and who objected to its curriculum 
being dominated by the real or fancied needs of the university. These radical 
educators were aided in their efforts to popularize the high schools by the scien- 
tific demands of the age, which enlisted the support of even the most conserva- 
tive university leaders themselves in an effort to improve the teaching of science 
in these schools. This science instruction in the high schools and in the univer- 
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sity, itself synchronizing with a great industrial development and the break- 
down of the apprenticeship system, led to a demand for vocational training 
that is now bringing about either different types of high schools or parallel 
courses in the same school in nearly every important town and city in Canada. 


II. Tae Curricutum Lacks ELAsticity. 


We have tried in the preceding chapter to show that the school and society 
cannot be separated. They act and react one upon the other. The school could 
not possibly rise to a high level of achievement unless evolved from a social 
order with high ideals, nor could a progressive people attain an altruistic social 
solidarity without carrying the school with them to a higher and higher plane. 
A generation ago a comparatively small percentage of the total population in 
Canada had profited from a secondary education. Today from a quarter to a 
third of all pupils who pass from the elementary school enter the high school. 
Many high schools in Canada are better equipped in 1925 to give a liberal 
education than was any Canadian university in 1860. All education is relative 
and an ordinary high school education today gives a man or woman no better 
social equipment than an ordinary elementary education gave his grandfather 
fifty years ago. 

Therefore, we do not share in the alarm expressed by many worthy people 
who have appeared before us to protest that education is spoiling young people 
and ruining the country. Evil cannot come from good, and education—real 
education—means something good. When we come to examine the secondary 
schools of British Columbia we think we easily discover why they are not wholly 
popular. The truth is they have a narrow, rigid curriculum—not necessarily 
rigid in intent or in theory but in its practical outcome. Outside a few large 
centres where type of school, number of teachers, and number of students make 
some differentiation of courses possible, these schools are meeting the genuine 
or fancied needs of at most only two classes of students—those who expect to 
enter a university and those who wish to teach. In the natural order of things 
these two classes put together form an insignificant proportion of the total 
number of pupils in high schools. ; 


The blame for this state of affairs cannot be laid wholly upon the Univer- 


sity. That institution has a legal *right to fix its own standards of admission. 
It may set up false standards, but only an increase in popular education and 
the force of enlightened public opinion can break down these standards. The 
opinion of the first man you meet on the street has little value in determining 
the ideal content of a school curriculum. The blame for the rigid curriculum, 
if blame there be, must rest upon the whole social order, including schoolmen, 
but especially upon parents who so often have false standards of what really 
constitutes education. In all probability the remedy we propose will be 
received with a greater degree of approval by university authorities and edu- 


cators than by hundreds of parents, who desire their children to do something . 


or study some subject or pass some examination for no better reason than 


because a neighbour’s son or daughter is doing the thing or studying the subject 


or-about to pass the examination. 


* Even this legal right may at any time be modified by the Provincial Legislature, which makes an 
annual grant for the maintenance of the University. 
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Ill. A More Democraric CurricuLumM. 


Our middle school curriculum was an attempt to plan optional courses to 
suit the varying needs of different natural aptitudes. Our high school curricu- 
lum on pages 113, 114 is planned with the same aim. It requires of all certain 
subjects that by common consent are admitted to be basic. In these there is to 
be no compromise. English, history and civics, science, and health education, 
including play, are the same for all. They form the backbone of the course and, 
roughly speaking, require during the three-year course a little more than half 
the pupil’s time at school. For the rest he has much or little choice, depending 
upon the course he elects to pursue. If he takes a general course his choice 
beyond the basic subjects is unrestricted. If he takes a commercial course he 
necessarily must choose commercial subjects, and if he takes a teacher’s course 
he must choose subjects that will prepare him to teach an elementary or middle 
school. If he wishes to take a university course he must choose what the 
university prescribes. With that we have here no concern. 

But we are concerned that no boy or girl shall set out to pursue a course 
of study for which he or she has no natural talent or no expectation of complet- 
ing. We are concerned to provide ‘a course of study with a minimum require- 
ment that the average middle school graduate can fulfil, a course that will 
challenge the best powers of the most gifted middle school graduate, and a 
course elastic enough to meet the needs of all young people between these two 
types. We are concerned to provide a course that offers opportunity for an 
immediate contact between the child and the life about him and at the same 
time a course that through language study will give those who desire it contact 
with worlds far away in time and space. 

Our programme is general and therefore full. It contains more options 
than any school outside a very large city could hope to offer. It contains a 
commercial course that might properly be offered in a special type of school 
or in a technical school. It provides language options that could be offered 
only in a school having a large staff of teachers. It provides for art and music 
courses covering two years. Our suggestion is that where the high school is 
unable to provide instruction in music, and until it is able to provide such 
instruction, the pupil choosing this option be allowed to leave school for private 
instruction if he desires, and in any event that he receive credit for his musie 
on certification to the school authorities by competent instructors. 

TyPE oF GENERAL HigH ScHooL Course (Senior High ScHoor). 
First Year, Grade X. 


* English I. (5) French I. (5) 
* History I. (5) German I. (5) 
* Physiography (3) Greek I. (5) 
Biology I. (5) Shop-work I. (4) or (8) 
** )Chemistry I. (5) Home Economics I. (4) or (8) 
Arithmetic (3) Art I. (2) 
Algebra I. (5) Music I. (2) 
Geometry I. (5) Agriculture I. (3) 
* Health Education and Stenography I. (3) 
Physical Pxercise (5) Book-keeping I. (3) 
Tati is (5) Typewriting I. (4) 
* Obligatory Subjects. . 
** One obligatory except for Commercial Course. f 
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Second Year, Grade XI. 


* Wnglish IT, (5) terman IT. (5) 
* History II. (5) Greek II. (5) 
Physies (5) Shop-work II. (4) or (8) 
{ Biology TT Co) Home Heonomies IT. (4) or (8) 
Nek [Chemistry LLCO) Art I. 
Algebra IT. (5) Arti w liom) 
Geometry T. (5) Musie I. 
Geometry IT. (5) Music II. (2) 
* Health Hdueation and Agriculture IT. (8) 
Physical Hxercise (5) Stenography IL. (38 
Latin IT. (5) Book-keeping IT. (8) 
Freneh It. (5) Typewriting II. (4) 


Third Year, Grade NIT. 


* Wnglish ITT. (5) German IIT. (5) 
* Ehistory ITI. (5) Greek ITT. (5) 
Algebra IIT. (5) Shop-work III. (4) or (8) 
Geometry II. (5) Home Wconomies ITT. (4) or (8) 
Geometry ITI. (5) Art Lise (e) 
Trigonometry (5) Music II. (2) 
* Health Hdueation and Agriculture IIT. (3) 
Physical Exercise (5) Stenography III. (3) 
Latin LLL. (5) Business Law (2) 


French Ill. (5) , Typewriting III. (5) 


= EER Sociology (8) 


* Obligatory Subjects. 

** One obligatory except for Commercial Course. 

The following explanations will make clear the working of the above pro- 
gramme -—— 

1. It is based on a six-hour school day with four *forty-five minute periods 
in the forenoon and the same in the afternoon. This suits either a “ rotary” 
or * departmental” plan of organization and permits of four ninety-minute 
periods each day for shop-work or home economics. Out of forty periods a 
week the average student will have thirty to thirty-two recitation periods, 
including five for health education and physical exercise or games. This will 
leave the average student with eight to ten periods a week for supervised study. 
in the school library or class-room and should enable him to pursue his courses 
with a minimum of home study. 

2. General course requires a minimum of thirty periods a week for three 
years. 

Teachers’ Course (Normal Entrance) for second-class certificate requires: 
(a) Obligatory Subjects plus Algebra I. and IT.; (0) Art or Music I. and IL; 
(ce) Tome Economies or Shop-work I., I1., and lhe four periods a week; 
any foreign language I., IT., and III.; or Geometry I., together with Biology . 
and II. or Chemistry I. and II., whichever has not already been chosen as an 
obligatory subject; (d) Sociology; (e) Arithmetic. 

4, Teachers’ Course (Normal Entrance) for first-class certificate requires, in 
addition to No. 3, the equivalent of not less than twenty-four recitation periods 
per week for one year or an average of eight extra recitation periods a week 
throughout the three years’ course. Of the extra subjects chosen one must be 


-* Allowing a five-minute interval between classes, this period would give forty minutes for actual 
instruction or recitation, 
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a foreign language if no such language has already been chosen. Further, no 
student qualifying for this course may take more than four periods a week 
in shop-work or home economics. 

5. The Commercial Course requires: (a) Obligatory Subjects; (b) Arith- 
metic; (c) Stenography IJ., II., and III.; Typewriting I., I1., and III.; Book- 
keeping I. and II.; and Business Law. | 

6. As the candidate has already had one year of algebra in the middle 
school, Algebra I. and Algebra II. will cover the work now required for Pass 
Matriculation and Normal Entrance. Algebra III. is advanced algebra. 
Geometry III. is advanced geometry. 

7. Geometry I. and Geometry II. are both given in the second year and 
Geometry II. and Geometry III. in the third year merely to suit the conve- 
nience of (a) students who for any reason did not take Geometry I. in the 
first year, and (b) students who for any reason may prefer to take Geometry IT. 
in the second year rather than in the third year. 

8. It is taken for granted that where students choose courses that do not 
include a foreign language, English Grammar, when necessary, will be given 
as a part of English I. 

We recommend that promotion in the high school from grade to grade be 
by subjects and that a pupil who has completed Algebra I. or French J. be 
not required to repeat these even though a low standard of work makes it 
necessary for him to repeat English I. We know that promotion by subjects’ 
makes more difficult the organization and classification of the school, but the 
rights of the pupil are paramount and must have precedence over the mere 
convenience of those who manage schools. Our programme provides for major 
and minor courses in home economics and shop-work. Our idea is that a great 
many boys taking a general high school course may wish to take a minimum 
of shop-work and that a smaller number may desire to concentrate on this 
work. In the same way many girls taking a general course or a teachers’ 
course may wish to spend three hours a week on home economics but could not 
afford to spend six hours, while other girls elect this subject as a central core 
of interest and give it more time than any other one subject. A minor anda 
major course can easily be planned, the former placing the emphasis on prac- 
tical work and the latter adding to this a more scientific background. 


IV. A Four-year Course INSTeAD or A THREE-YEAR COURSE, 


The proposed plan for a middle school covering the work up to the end of 
grade nine, and for a three-year high schoo] covering grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve, is really adding a full year to the present high school course. It seems 
to us that this change is imperative. Everywhere throughout the Province 
we are told that the present high schoo] course is too heavy; that the work is 
not thoroughly done; that the burden of home-work upon the student is oppres- 
give and that the young people are entering the normal schools and the Univer- 
sity immature and ill-prepared. The extra high school year should meet all 


these objections and more than compensate for any additional expense. 


‘ As soon as the middle school is put in operation many pupils will enter the 


high school with some elementary knowledge of algebra, French or Latin, and 
a background in nature study and history. This should make it possible for 
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the high school to complete really good courses in these subjects in three years 
and in some cases in two years. 


It will be noted that our proposed course of study makes it possible for 


the student to complete Algebra II., Geometry IL., Biology I., Chemistry Tig 
Music II., Art II., and Physics at the end of the second year. This includes 
full courses in these subjects as now required for normal entrance or matricu- 
lation. We strongly urge that at this stage any candidate who desires to do 
so may take his final tests in these subjects. This will do much to relieve the 
present examination strain at the end of the final high school year. 


V. NoN-PROFESSIONAL COURSES FOR First-CLass CERTIFICATES. 


We do not approve of the present arrangement by which prospective teachers 
who wish to secure first-class certificates get the final year of their academic 
training at The University of British Columbia. We think this plan is not in 
the best interests of society, of the University, or of the young teachers them- 
selves. It is not good for society because these teachers are not’ securing the 
best possible training. It is not good for the University because it is congest- 
ing its first-year classes and spending a great deal of money in doing indiffer- 
ently well what could be done much better in good high schools. The students 
are too immature to get-a really thorough training by the teaching methods 
which necessarily prevail in a university. The immature student will also 
profit more from the high school year of forty weeks than from the short 
University term of thirty weeks. . 

But ought the young teacher entering the normal school and wishing to 
obtain a first-class certificate to be required to spend four years after leaving 
the middle school before being permitted to enter a training school? Our plan 
makes the length of course depend upon the student himself. If he enjoys 
vigorous health and has marked ability and industry he can earn the credits 
required for a first-class certificate in three years; if he has only ordinary 
ability or moderate industry he will require four years to earn these credits. 
It also seems reasonably certain that our programme will prove elastic enough 
to permit a young man or young woman of good ability and habits of industry 
to cover the work required for entrance to normal school and also comply with 
the University requirements for matriculation in three years after completing 
the middle school course. 


VI. A Mintmum Sranparp oF Erricipncy ror HigH SCHOOLS. 


What ought to be the standard of efficiency for a high school? The pro- 
gramme we have suggested is comprehensive. The optional subjects offered by 
any particular high school must depend upon the resources of that school 
measured in teaching power. British Columbia has seventeen one-teacher 


high schools, sixteen two-teacher high schools, and nine three-teacher schools 


in addition to a number of superior schools doing or attempting to do the 
work of grades nine and ten. We assume that if middle schools were estab- 


lished the present superior schools would at once be converted into middle 
schools. But what of the seventeen one-teacher high schools now attempting to- 


do the work of grades nine, ten, and eleven? We have seen some of these 
schools. In some few cases this comprehensive teaching programme is being 
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undertaken by inexperienced graduates of the University Training School. 
Needless to say, the impossible cannot be achieved. A single experienced, 
vigorous, and highly efficient teacher might conceivably teach the obligatory 
subjects on our high school programme to twenty-five young people and add 
vocal music, art, geometry, or even a foreign language. But seldom, if ever, 
do these one-teacher high schools secure this type of teacher. To do so they 
would have to offer a salary of not less than $3,000 and the highest salary 
now paid in a one-teacher high school is $2,000, while some pay as low as 
$1,400. Obviously these one-teacher high schools ought to become part of a 
middle school or be sufficiently strengthened to employ two teachers. We 
believe that; under our plan of requiring a high school to provide for grades 
ten, eleven, and twelve, the minimum teaching staff should be two teachers, 
and we further believe that no teacher with less than two years’ approved 
experience should be allowed to act as principal of a high school. 


VII. RecoMMENDATIONS. 


1. That the high schools provide a three-year course beyond the middle 
school for (a) a graduation diploma; (6) normal entrance for a second-class 
diploma; (c) commercial course; (d) university matriculation. © 

2. That teachers wishing to enter a normal school to secure a first-class 
professional certificate obtain their academic training in the high schools by 
earning additional credits as set forth in this chapter. 

3. That the existing superior schools be reorganized either as middle schools 
or as high schools with at least two regularly qualified teachers. 

4. That no teacher, otherwise regularly qualified, be allowed to be principal 
of a high school without two years’ experience as an assistant in a high school. 

5. That the high school syllabus of studies be reorganized to provide for the 
courses and options as outlined in this chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII. ° 
THE PROJECT METHOD AND SCHOOL CLASSIFICATION. 


The avowed or implied purpose of all school machinery—teacher, building, 
books, equipment, curriculum, and classification—is to furnish for the child an 
experience that will stimulate growth or increased power in some direction — 
thought of as desirable by those in charge of him. Or the purpose of the school 
machinery may be to furnish for the child the most favourable possible environ- 
ment for developing certain skills or tastes or attitudes or appreciations thought 
of again as desirable by those in charge of the child. A power or growth 
cannot, strictly speaking, be developed apart from attitude or taste or appre- 
ciation because every mental state has its emotional “halo.” But the school 
can and does place the emphasis now on one and now on the other. One 
lesson is planned to increase specific power to deduce definite conclusions from 
given data, another to increase physical control over some animate or inanimate 
object or over the body itself, and another planned especially to secure a more 
or less clearly definable emotional reaction. The subjects of study are nothing 
more than an organization into loosely differentiated groups of these different 
experience materials. 

Primitive man was educated wholly by the experiences that arose from his 
incessant fight against nature and his fellow-men. Instinct was the only race- 
experience that for him had any value. Pioneer life even yet educates largely 
in the same way, except that tradition adds more and more from the storehouse 
of race-experience. The tendency of modern life and modern education is 
encyclopedic. The sum total of human experience is the storehouse from which _ 
is formed the curricula of the schools. This tendency is nowhere more apparent 
than in the curriculum of the elementary school. Those who fashion some of 
these monstrosities seem to fear that by some ill-chance they may leave some- 
thing out. 

The world is a unity and man progresses in wisdom and real knowledge only 
in proportion as he gains in power to reduce an infinite number of seemingly 
separate phenomena to some semblance of law and order. But this power does 
not consist in learning an infinite number of things as things. The whole world 
and everything in it, its Maker and man included, are not too broad a field of 
study even for an elementary school.. In fact, no school can have any other 
field of study. But this is far from saying that this field of study or even a 
small area of it must be chopped up into carefully-prepared morsels arranged 
under subjects of study for digestion by the child. Knowledge grows by focus- 
ing attention now upon the whole and now upon its parts. A study of 
unrelated parts is meaningless. In almost every part of Canada and the United 
States the elementary school has adopted an eight-year course of study or cur- 
riculum carrying the child from six to fourteen years of age. Generally the 
state or province outlines the curriculum with more or less detail and hundreds 
of towns, cities, counties, and villages fashion their own elaborate curricula, — 
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based on the provincial or state requirements, but going into minute detail to 
suit some real or fancied local need. 

Some of the curricula are concerned mainly with an enumeration of the 
facts that are to be taught grade by grade and subject by subject. Some are 
concerned with the order in which facts are to be presented. Some are more 
concerned with the method by which the facts are to be taught, and some give 
most elaborate directions about facts to be taught, order of presentation and 
manner of presentation. None of these things are wrong in themselves. 
Schools must have courses of study. There is, within limits of course, a natural 
sequence or order for the presentation of much that we teach in schools and 
there are good and bad methods of teaching. A carefully prepared curriculum 
of studies, showing an orderly sequence of experiences for children and replete 
with suggestions as to manner of presentation, can ‘be conceived of as rendering 
great service to young and inexperienced teachers. 

But just here lies a danger. The moment we have selected from an infinite 
number the particular facts of geography or history or literature or elementary 
science—the difficulty is less with such a subject as arithmetic or grammar— 
that are to be taught we have shifted the emphasis from the child to the 
subject of study and no really good work in a school-room can possibly be done 
with this emphasis in the wrong place. Teachers who talk much of the cur- 
riculum and the subjects, and taking the child over the course of study, and of 
the curriculum being too heavy or not heavy enough, or too difficult, or too’ 
indefinite, or not up to date, unconsciously betray their inadequate conception 
of the underlying principle of education, which is growth. They have forgotten 
the child in their concern for material for his school experiences. 

But the elaborate and prescriptive curriculum threatens with another 
danger. The teacher has not wholly forgotten the child. The curriculum 
looms large. What is to be done with it? It is something to be appropriated 
by somebody and the child comes into his own. The attitude of the teacher 
makes the subjects of study active, important, dominant. The child is passive, 
an instrument, a victim. Somehow, by hook or by crook, the subjects of study 
are to be inlaid upon the mind of the child. The inevitable result is an attempt 
to “learn” them and be ready to reproduce them by means of a written test. 
And thus the elaborate curriculum designed to assist the young teacher becomes 
the principal agent in her destruction. She set out to teach children. She ends 
up a slave to the teaching of things. The idea of education as growth through 
experiences determined largely from within and the idea of a curriculum as 
something to be mastered or absorbed by the child are irreconcilably opposed. 

With the elaborate curriculum goes the elaborate system of grading or 
perhaps the two act and react one upon the other. So many facts to teach, 
so many years in which to teach them, so many half-years for so many facts. 
Hight years elementary school, sixteen half-years, and sixteen half-year classes. 
So far no Canadian enthusiast for division and subdivision has seriously pro- 
posed to divide the elementary school period and programme of study into 
thirty-two microscopic *parts of ten weeks each, but that will probably come 
in time with the evolution of larger and larger schools. Already many city 


* The Portland School Survey, conducted by Professor Cubberley in 1913, disclosed that the elemen- 
tary school curriculum of that city was divided into fifty-four parts. 
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schools in British Columbia and an odd one among rural schools are copying 
the practice followed in certain American cities of 1p, 14, 2B, 24, and so on to 
8p and 8a. We actually found a two-teacher rural school with one child in a 
6p class and two in a 6a class. The teacher was giving two separate spelling 
lessons to these three pupils and the author of Ayres’ Spelling Scale could not 
possibly have shown that one list was more difficult than the other. 

The nominal reason of course for these minute subdivisions of curriculum 
and for the short time interval between grades is to give the child frequent ~ 
opportunity for promotion: in actual operation, when seen under full steam in 
a city system with sixteen subdivisions and half-yearly promotions, the child 
is kept in a fever of excitement. He must cover so much curriculum before 
he can be promoted. He has a new teacher twice a year* and must adjust 
himself to her peculiarities and methods of procedure. He is like a housewife 
who is always moving and never settled. If education is growth he is like a 
tree planted for five months in one soil and environment and then pulled up 
by the roots to be replanted in another soil with a different environment. 

With the perfecting of intelligence tests and their use in school classification 
some educational leaders, notably Terman, advocate a still wider extension of 
classification. They talk of a three-track plan or even a four-track or five- 
track plan that would subdivide the pupils of any given school year or half-year 
into three or four separate instruction groups based on intelligence tests, the 
argument being that pupils can be taught more easily if grouped according to 
natural ability. Taught what more easily? Surely it must be the subjects of 
study, and again we are faced with the same old educational heresy that the 
work of the school is to teach facts or give information. No one would 
seriously argue that A with an intelligence quotient of 100 in a grade eight 
class will grow more in mental, moral, or physical stature during a twelve-- 
month period when placed in a grade eight class with B, who also has an 
intelligence quotient of 100, than he would if placed in a grade eight class with 
C, who has an intelligence quotient of 120, or that C would grow more when 
placed with D, who also has an intelligence quotient of 120, than when placed 
with A. 

What is the bearing of the project method on this subject of school cur- 
riculum and classification? The project method is nothing new, because man’s 
real education from the dawn of civilization has been through a struggle with 
projects. But as an orientation of school-room procedure the project method 
is modern. While it was implicit in the philosophy of Rousseau and Froebel 
and Pestalozzi, it has remained for Dewey, Kilpatrick, and their disciples in 
America and for Sanderson of “ Oundle” and Badley of “ Bedales” among 
others in England to show how it may be worked out in practice. It has 
caused more discussion, oral and written, among teachers during the past ten 
years than any other school subject. Even yet it is imperfectly understood by 
the mass of teachers who seize upon its form and procedure but lack the 
psychological and philosophical training necessary to an understanding of its 
spirit. 

It is no part of our purpose here to set forth its technique or to discuss 
its application in the school-room. We desire merely to point out that if the 


* The Survey discovered a number of such instances. 
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selection of big projects of study as cores of interest, from which the child’s 
investigations radiate in many directions as the spokes from a wheel, be a sound 
pedagogical procedure, then the argument for the fine subdivision of pupils 
into half-grades and further classification within these half-grades breaks down 
completely. The need for classification still remains, but only for a classifica- 
tion that groups together children sufficiently alike in age, mental ability, and 
emotional development to enable them to attack like projects, and no one would 
contend that these large projects of study could be graded as to difficulty with 
intervals so mathematically exact that one would suit a twelve-year-old child in 
a 64 class and the next one a twelve-and-a-half-year-old child in a 78 class. Two 
boys with widely different powers separated by an age interval of two or even 
three years might be assigned as a study project the following: Make an inves- 
tigation of the various factors that have built up the Okanagan fruit industry 
and describe the industry as it is now carried on. Or younger children might 
spend a whole term on a study of what the people in Vancouver eat and wear 
and where their food and clothing come from. But no educator would seriously 
argue that either of these topics could be tagged or labelled as suitable for study 
only during one definite school year or half-year. 

Are there then to be no special classes for very dull or very bright children? 
Most certainly there ought to be. What we have said applies only to children 
who are without question normal, say those with an intelligence quotient above 
ninety. All children who are clearly subnormal should be segregated for two * 
reasons: first, because their presence in regular classes retards the progress of 
other pupils, and, second, because they must be educated, so far as any educa- 
tion is possible, through attacking projects radically different in kind from 
those suitable for normal children. 

Supernormal children also may profit from being placed in special classes. 
They are able to acquire a mastery of the tool subjects in a much shorter period 
of time than normal children and should, where possible, be allowed to attack 
projects in language and advanced history at an early stage. Unless this is 
provided for, they lose interest and waste their time. There is another argu- 
ment for segregating them. A boy or girl of twelve years in emotional and 
social development is wholly unfit to associate with a group fifteen or sixteen 
years of age. 

There are, however, strong arguments in favour of giving these *gifted 
children an enriched programme of study within the ordinary high school 
instead of segregating them in a separate school. If they are to be the leaders 
of the next generation it seems reasonable that they must understand those 
whom they are to lead. Mutual understanding and good will can come only 
from intimate association. The class-room, the workshop, the auditorium, and 
the playground provide admirably for this intimate association. 

The school law of British Columbia says that a child must be admitted to 
school if he is six years of age. In practice this seems in some places to be 
very narrowly and very rigidly interpreted and no child is admitted until he 
has passed his sixth birthday. In Vancouver and Victoria we understand the 
practice is to admit pupils only twice a year, September 1st and February Ist, 


*Wor a further discussion of the question see ‘‘ Educational Tests and Measurements,” Monroe, 
DeVoss, and Kelly, pages 438-445. 
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which is certainly contrary to the intent of the statute. We note this matter 
here because it has a bearing on the question of school classification. In a 
small country school where all instruction ought to be a combination of class 
instruction and individual instruction on the Dalton plan, it would cause the 
teacher no embarrassment to have children drop in from time to time as they 
attain the legal school age, but even here—and to a greater degree in larger 
centres—it would seem wise to make some compromise with the letter of the 
law and have all children who are five and one-half years old enter in September 
and encourage those who reach the age of six after February to enter the 
following September. In a large city school system like Vancouver if twenty 
or twenty-five six-year-old children present themselves for admission at any 
primary school on the 1st of February they will more than likely upset the 
whole scheme of classification. As the senior class has only a yearly. opportu- 
nity for graduation a system of “ squeezing ” begins at the bottom of the school 
and extends up to the fifth or sixth year. It is to obviate this difficulty that 
many principals resort to the 18, 1a, 28, 24 plan of classification and not because 
they really think it an advantage to. have children severing class ties in the 
middle of the school year. We suggest that for a city elementary school or a 
graded municipal school of three hundred or more pupils, the statute might 
be amended to allow children to enter in September at five and one-half years 
of age, if they desire to do so, and then allow no more beginners to enter until 
the following September. This would remove every possible excuse for sub- 
dividing grades, except such subdivision as the teacher herself might wish to 
make, and would allow every teacher to carry her pupils for at least a full year. 
We are of course not suggesting any plan that would prevent the promotion 
of individual pupils at any time from a lower to a higher class. Such promo- 
tions should be common in every graded school. Teachers should be sufficiently 
trained in the use of intelligence and achievement tests in the tool subjects 
to test their own pupils and recommend their promotion to the next grade. 
The only thing to be considered in recommending and carrying out such a 
promotion is the welfare of the child. 

While we have seen many anomalous, clumsy, and wasteful classifications 
in urban schools, the absurdities of a rigid eight-grade system are most clearly 
revealed in a village or rural school with one or two teachers. It may be 
impracticable or inadvisable to give separate courses in normal schools for 
urban and rural teachers, but there certainly is need for instruction in class 
management that will demonstrate to young teachers the utter folly of applying 
a city classification to a rural school. Government inspectors could also do 
much to present these problems in true perspective. We have seen a rural 
teacher dictating simultaneously (or trying to) separate spelling lessons to 
grades four, five, and six. If all the words or sentences had been given to 
all the pupils the educational value would have been increased, time saved, 
and confusion avoided. Rural teachers must be instructed how to combine 
classes for instruction in geography, history, language, composition, and even 
in number-work. 

Until very recently the elementary schools of British Columbia had a seven- 
grade system. This we think was something to be proud of and we regret 
that a change was made. Even yet we think there would be much to gain 
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and nothing to lose in working out a four-grade course of study for rural 
schools that would comprise the essentials of the work now covered in the first 
six grades. The middle school course, with modifications as to options, has been 
planned to suit any type of school. 


RECOM MENDATIONS. 


1. That in any elementary school having a registration of three hundred 
or more the principal be allowed to admit to grade one in September any pupil 
who is not less than five and one-half years old, and after that to refuse admis- 
sion at his discretion to pupils under six and one-half years until the following 
September. 

2. That a syllabus of studies be prepared for one-teacher rural schools that 
will simplify and arrange the work now covered in grades two, three, four, 
five, and six into a three-grade programme, making four grades in all for the 
elementary school instead of six. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ASSISTED AND RURAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


It is not a difficult matter to offer disparaging criticisms of any educational 
system. Criticism based merely on personal opinions or prejudices, and unsup- 
ported by a first-hand knowledge of actual conditions or by quantitative studies 
based on educational facts, is frequently more productive of harm than of good. 
A few critics, for instance, who appeared before the Commission indulged in 
statements of reckless extravagance indicating a judgment of the facts so biased 
as to discredit their testimony. 

It was obviously impossible for the Commissioners to visit all the rural 
and assisted schools in the Province. Certain schools, therefore, were selected 
for purposes of inspection and comparison. Some of these schools might be 
classified as good, others average, and a number as very inferior. A relatively 
large number of the poorer type of assisted schools were visited in the Cariboo 
country, although our visits were Ne no means confined to this section of the 
Province. 

While urban British Columbia has long since emerged from the pioneer 
stage in its social evolution, the same cannot be said of many remote rural 
areas of the Province where primitive conditions still prevail. Education is 
rightly regarded as a provincial enterprise and many assisted school districts 
must depend on the Government for the continuance of the liberal financial 
assistance granted in the past. Not a few so-called assisted schools, however, 
are in communities which have attained a financial status that would justify 
the Government in requiring them to shoulder a greater portion of the financial 
burden. This statement is especially true of certain assisted schools in the 
Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Belt. So far as the Survey could learn, there 
are no vested rights involved in this matter and these schools are not morally 
entitled to a continuance of the preferential treatment extended to them for 
the past quarter of a century. Only by prejudicing the financial interests of 
ratepayers in other sections of the Province, who must bear this extra burden, 
can the Government continue this discriminative policy in the distribution of 
school aid. For a fuller discussion of this question the reader is referred to the 
chapter on educational finance. 

The efficient administration of the small rural schools is a difficult problem 
in any province or state. This problem is further complicated by the sparseness 
of the settlements and fluctuating nature of the population in a new country. 

Probably only one settler out of three actually becomes a permanent resident in 

the district he has first chosen for his home. Owing to the great distances 
between settlements-in remote areas, school consolidation is frequently out of 
the question and dependence must continue to be placed on the so-called 
assisted school. 

Petty local jealousies also retard school progress in rural areas as elsewhere. 
A brief digression by way of illustration may be justifiable here. A proposed 
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consolidation, undoubtedly advisable from an educational viewpoint, was 
defeated in a small centre in the northern part of the Province because a trustee 
was at odds with his business rival, who was the prime mover in the consolida- 
tion project. In cases of such obviously petty obstruction the report of the 
government inspector, after due investigation, should be taken as final. The 
spurious brand of democracy which retards the educational progress of the boys 
and girls should receive a well-merited rebuke through the injection of a little 
enlightened “ autocracy ” from official headquarters. The action of this trustee 
is in reality anti-democratic. Local control of schools may deteriorate into a 
petty dictatorship which prates about local self-government and the inherent 
rights of trustees and ratepayers. In such cases it is surely in accordance with 
the spirit of true democracy to exercise some coercion in the interests of the 
pupils and the community at large. This case is by no means an isolated one. 
If such abuses are not to continue, the recommendations of the school inspector, 
after a thorough investigation of local conditions, should carry more weight in 
determining official action than they have sometimes carried in the past. 

For a number of years the Government of the Province has conducted ‘a 
correspondence department for the extra-mural instruction of boys and girls 
in remote areas who are denied the advantages of an elementary school educa- 
tion. While this type of instruction is not particularly well adapted to junior 
pupils, the results have proved fairly satisfactory. Hducation by correspon- 
dence courses is preferable to no education at all and British Columbia is 
to be commended for being the first Province in Canada to adopt this 
enlightened policy. 

In the matter of financial assistance to school districts, the Government of 
British Columbia has, as already pointed out, shown itself to be the special 
guardian of the interests of the assisted schools. The entire salaries of teachers 
in these districts, ranging on the average from $900 to $1,200 annually, are paid 
directly to the teachers from the Provincial Treasury. Approximately forty 
per cent. of the salaries of rural school teachers are also paid by the Govern- 
ment. In the fiscal year ending March 31st, 1924, government grants to 
teachers’ salaries in assisted schools amounted to $524,984.50. Payment of 
teachers’ salaries in the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Belt for the same period 
amounted to an additional sum of $111,397.40, making a total of $636,381.90. 
This extremely liberal treatment of the assisted schools has imposed a heavy 
burden on the ratepayers in the rest of the Province. As shown in the chapter 
on educational finance, many of these schools are no longer entitled to such 
preferential treatment and should be required to pay a portion of the teachers’ 
salaries. Inequalities in taxation for school support cannot be ironed out until 
the principle of ability to pay is applied consistently throughout the Province, 
including assisted districts. The demand for relief obviously does not come 
from the latter districts but from those less-favoured school areas that are 


largely the victims of this mistaken generosity. 


Il. EpucaTION AND Liquor. 


A concrete illustration of the social and economic incongruities arising from 
the present treatment of the assisted school districts is cited in the case of the 
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hamlet of —--——————* in the Cariboo country. has a popu- 
lation of approximately two hundred. The school has two teachers and is 
classed as ‘ assisted.” The Commissioners also visited ten other assisted 
schools in the territory immediately tributary to ———-—. In fact, prac- 
tically all the schools in this section of the Province belong to the assisted class. 
This means that the ratepayers of British Columbia pay one hundred per cent. 
of the salaries of the teachers in these schools on the assumption that the people 
of the territory are unable to pay more than incidental school 
expenses, such as are incurred for fuel, repairs, and wages of janitors. 


In ———_——_—— there is a Government Liquor Store which quenches the 
thirst of the residents in the village and surrounding country. The whole 
territory contributory to comprises a much larger area than is 
contained in the assisted school districts visited by the Commission. Govern- 
ment liquor stores are also found at Lillooet and Quesnel, which are about 
eighty and one hundred miles to the south and north, respectively, of 
It cannot, therefore, be reasonably claimed that the liquor store at -—————_is 
required to serve the “needs” of a very large number of patrons. 

In the fiscal year 1923-24 the receipts at the Government Liquor Store at 
amounted to $62,129.85! Tourists, visitors, and non-residents 
may have purchased a small percentage of the liquor sold, but no one will deny 
that the great bulk of this liquor was sold to residents of and 
the neighbouring country, who, according to the present educational policy of 
the Province, are supposed to be unable to pay the salaries of their school 
teachers! Twenty-five per cent. of the money spent at this Government Liquor 
Store would more than pay the salaries of all the teachers engaged in the 
dozen assisted schools visited by the Commission.y 


It is not the intention of the Survey to discuss the ethics of alcoholic indul- 
gence or abstinence. This is a matter that pertains to the individual’s own 
conscience. We believe that education of public opinion should precede legis- 
lation, especially in matters that fall more directly within the moral realm. 
Where, however, indulgence in a luxury or vice prevents any citizen from 
discharging his social obligations or shifts those obligations on to the shoulders 
of others, whether through official sanction or otherwise, there is surely a real 
need for an amendment to the law under which these abuses are permitted 
tO exist. ' 

There are certain fundamental principles that even the most prejudiced 
alcoholic addict must accept. Liquor, as a beverage, is a luxury and no one 
is entitled to purchase luxuries with the money that should be spent in meeting 
his just debts or in payment for the necessities of life. Hducation in this age 
is a necessity. Furthermore, each citizen should pay for public education in 
proportion to his wealth. The incongruity of the present situation—in which 
the case of - - is cited as only one example—is simply this: The 
Government, according to its policy regarding assisted school districts, virtu- 


* The hamlet visited by the Commissioners is cited merely as an example of the situation at present 
existing in too many parts of British Columbia. The name of this hamlet is left blank since it is 
no more deserving of notoriety or censure than certain other localities in the Province. 

+ The total liquor sales in the Province for the fiscal year 1923-24 amounted to $11,663,797.64. 
The grand total cost of education, including government grants and local taxation for all classes of 
schools (Provincial University included), was $8,196,696.74. No comment is necessary. 
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ally says: ‘These districts are unable to pay the salaries of their teachers; 
therefore we will pay these salaries.” At the same time these favoured 
“penurious ” communities spend on the luxury of liquor, at the store provided 
by the Government, several times the amount required to pay for the upkeep of 
_ their schools! The inconsistency of such a system is glaring. The social per- 
- Spective is entirely false. First things are put last. Indulgence in liquor 
‘ undoubtedly tends to cripple these districts financially. The expenditure of 
over $60,000 on this luxury at —————-—-— alone in one year is proof of this 
statement. Yet these districts are unable, or are alleged to be unable, to pay 
their educational bills. To put the climax on this ludicrous bit of horseplay the 
Government Liquor Store supplies the liquor at high prices and then provides 
the local educational needs free of charge! 

It is recognized by many ratepayers that the system of taxation, which rests 
almost exclusively on real property, as well as the present status of the so-called 
assisted schools, are badly in need of overhauling. The chapter on educational 
finance indicates the nature of the amendments desirable. Many citizens in 
these assisted areas do not own.real property and it would obviously be unjust 
to impose the burden for school support only on those who purchase their homes 
and become permanent residents of the community. Young people at ————— 
and elsewhere do not hesitate to pay from #5 to $10 to attend a single 
dance. The Survey was supplied with reliable information on this point. 
These young people are not to be blamed if they do not volunteer money to help 
in the support of the “ assisted ” school. Obviously the present system of taxa- 
tion needs adjustment, and the imposition of an income tax would tend to 
remove certain flagrant inequalities now pressing heavily on the owners of real 
property. 

In concluding this section it is again emphasized that the question primarily 
at issue, regarding the support of certain assisted schools and the patronage of 
the liquor stores, is not that the people of or other assisted 
districts in similar financial circumstances should spend less on Liquor, but that 
they should pay more for education. After meeting their educational obliga- 
tions, which are now, in many cases, unjustly carried by other communities, 
the matter of the extent to which they spend money at the Government Liquor 
Store becomes solely a personal question.* No section of the Province has the 
moral right, however, to cast its educational burden upon sister communities 
while it carries the cost of its own alcoholic load. The converse would be just 
as logical. Why should the citizens of these assisted districts not pay for the 
cost of the liquor consumed by other communities of British Columbia that now 
pay, through the Provincial Treasury, the cost of the assisted schools? 

The Province has, at least temporarily, legalized the liquor store. The 
Government has given legislative sanction to the will of the electors. The citi- 

‘zens of the Province may legally debauch themselves with alcohol or slake their 
thirst in due moderation. ‘To what extent they do so will largely depend upon 
the enlightenment of public opinion, which, in turn, depends upon the efficiency 
of public education. Ethics, as well as sound public policy, demand that people 
shall pay their educational bills before indulging in alcoholic luxuries. 


* Subject to the condition that no one has a right to make himself a public nuisance or a public 
charge. 
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Ill. Tue Generat Erriciency of THE ASSISTED SCHOOL. 


The assisted schools are housed in buildings erected mainly by local effort. 
These buildings are designed merely as temporary structures and are generally 
abandoned as soon as the status of a rural school is attained. When this status 7 
is reached the cost of the first school building is entirely defrayed by the Pro- » — 
vincial Government, which, however, following the reorganization, pays about 
half of its former contribution towards the teacher’s salary. 

Obviously, therefore, one would not expect ‘to find other than modest school 
buildings in assisted areas. The type of building varies from district to dis- 
trict, depending upon the degree of interest manifested by the citizens in their 
schools and on the wealth of these communities. Some buildings are neat and 
comfortable. Others are scarcely habitable. In certain cases dilapidated log 
structures, with numerous defects in heating, lighting, and ventilation, are used 
for school purposes. The water supply is usually inadequate, while the privies 
are often found in a filthy condition. Especially is this the case in-the more 
remote schools. The school sites, generally unfenced, have a most picturesque 
natural setting, characteristic of rural British Columbia. In fact, every pros- 
pect (except the buildings and privies) pleases until, on entering the school- 
house, the visitor’s esthetic sense receives a violent shock. Many of the school 
buildings in regularly organized rural school districts, on the other hand, com- 
pare favourably with any ta be found elsewhere in the rural parts of Canada. 

Reference is made in Chapter XV. to the degree of retardation found in 
the various classes of schools in the Province. For reasons therein stated, 
percentages are not a very reliable index of actual retardation, but may be 
accepted as indicative of general classroom conditions. According to the study 
undertaken by the Department of Education, 61 per cent. of the pupils in the 
rural and assisted schools are over-age, 24.2 per cent. are at normal age, while 
14.8 per cent. are under-age. The summary for all elementary schools gives 53.7 — 
per cent. of the pupils as over-age. . 

The study made by the Survey shows the average chronological over-ageness 
per pupil in the elementary schools of the Province to be 9.03 months or almost 
a school year. The average retardation per pupil in a number of rural schools 
visited runs from 13.38 to 19.17 months, while in the assisted schools listed 
these figures vary from 10.5 to 30 months. It is natural to assume that retarda- 
tion would be more marked in assisted than in other classes of schools, and the 
above studies bear out this assumption. In the former schools the teaching is 
frequently of inferior grade, attendance is more irregular than in more popu- 
lated areas, while generally there is less efficient supervision of the teachers-in- 
service. 

The grading in many of the assisted and rural schools visited by the Survey 
left much to be desired. A young teacher with ten or twelve pupils frequently 
had them classified in six or more grades, and taught each grade separately 
in such subjects as geography, history, composition,.and spelling. More effec- 
tive supervision and teacher-training for ungraded schools would help to remedy 
these weaknesses in organization. The inspectorial staff, however zealous and 
competent they may be in the discharge of their duties, must now cover too — 
much territory to enable them to do effective supervisory work in many of these 
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areas. In rural schools especially, the present eight-grade system, with its fre- 
quent subdivisions, is too unwieldy and wasteful of time. roung teachers 
show a natural reluctance to depart from the official programme of studies in 
the matter of grouping their classes. This grouping could be accomplished 
in certain subjects without any lowering of the standards of accomplishment. 
Under present conditions the class periods are frequently so short as to defeat 
the prime purpose of effective teaching. A simpler curriculum for rural schools, 
more adapted to rural needs, and organized on a project basis, would also be 
an improvement over the present course of study. The tool subjects should 
obviously be mastered with practically equal thoroughness by both urban and 
rural pupils. In the content subjects, however, this simplification of the cur- 
riculum might well be considered. The chapters on the middle school and on 
the project method and school organization discuss this important matter in 
greater detail. 

Under present conditions as to course of study and the eight-grade system, 
a method of grouping similar to that suggested below might with advantage be 
adopted in many rural and assisted schools. 

In grade one, consisting of beginners, there might be two divisions, if the 
need appears imperative. These little people need much individual attention. 
Grades two, three, four, five, and six might be grouped under three divisions 
for most subjects and, in certain subjects, even in two divisions. Grades seven 
and eight might well be grouped in such subjects as history, geography, litera- 
ture, composition, grammar, writing, spelling, hygiene, and nature. Many 
teachers already do a certain amount of grouping in these subjects, but the 
’ fear of incurring official displeasure often deters them from going the limit 
dictated by common sense. Those pupils who are ready for the grade eight 
examination at the end of the year should be permitted to attempt this test, 
while the balance of the class might well spend another year in grade eight. 
In any event the latter would not be losing any time in comparison with the 
present system. Many pupils are now found in grade eight in rural and assisted 
Schools who are scarcely capable of doing grade seven, or even grade Six, work 

as outlined in the course of study. The method of designating the grades is 
not a vital matter. It is more important that the teacher should be able to 
adapt the curriculum, organization, and teaching methods to the abilities and 
real life needs of the pupils. 


IV. THE Assistep AND Rurat ScHOOLS AND THE Grape Ercutr EXAMINATION. 


The discussion of the virtues and weaknesses of the grade eight examination 
is reserved for another chapter. The purpose of this section is rather to give 
a portrayal of the general efficiency of the rural and especially of the assisted 
schools in comparison with the rural municipality and city elementary schools. 
For this purpose the grade eight examination is only one of many criteria, but 
one that looms very large in the minds of many ratepayers and not a few 
teachers in British Columbia. 

Table I. is largely self-explanatory. It is interesting to observe that the 
total number of pupils who passed the grade eight examination from both 
Classes of assisted schools in 1924 is 255 and 31, respectively, or 286 candidates 
out of a total enrolment of 11,151 pupils. In other words, 2.57 per cent. of the 
total enrolment in the assisted schools, for the school year 1923-24, passed the 

10 
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grade eight examination held in June. Judged by the standard of the least 
efficient of the Vancouver City schools these assisted schools do not appear in 
an unfavourable light. The assisted schools, however, have no reason to be 
complimented on the showing made, as the comparative statistics merely serve 
to emphasize the need for more effective teaching and supervision both in urban 
and rural districts. 

A clearer presentation of the case from a comparative viewpoint is shown 
in Figure I., which graphically sets out the data contained in Table I. The 
percentage of pupils enrolled in grade eight of the assisted schools compares 
somewhat favourably with the corresponding percentages in the other classes 
of schools. The percentage of successful pupils in the grade eight examination, 
however, tells quite a different story. In this respect the assisted schools 
appear at a great disadvantage. The percentages of successful pupils in the 
latter case are only about one-half of those in city and rural municipality 
elementary schools. The reasons for this condition are obvious to any one who 
visits the various types of schools. In the first place, the teaching personnel 
in the assisted schools is, with certain outstanding exceptions, quite inferior 
to that of the other types of school. While the percentage of teachers in the 
assisted schools holding academic or first-class professional certificates 19 com- 
paratively high, a large number of these teachers passed the period of their 
greatest usefulness in the cities or rural municipalities. When signs of flagging 
zeal or decreased efficiency appeared these teachers were obliged to move on to 
more remote districts. Some of the weakest teachers visited by the Survey 
held the highest grades of professional certificates. In the second place, the 
grading in the assisted schools is generally less effective than in the cities and 
municipalities. This is necessarily the case in one-teacher schools. The teacher 
with several classes to teach has less time for specialized instruction than under 
graded conditions, with the result that a greater proportion of poorly-prepared 
candidates are frequently allowed to attempt the grade eight examination. 

The absence of grading, however, may not be altogether an unmixed evil. 
The inflexible eight-grade system found in the larger schools, with its subdivi- 


sions and horizontal classifications, tends to place an undue emphasis on the 


parcelling out of the curriculum in half-year doses which the pupils are expected 
to absorb with machine-like exactitude. The result too frequently is a soul- 
less, academic stratification that dwarfs the outlook both of pupils and teachers. 
Under such a system the educational vision of the average teacher tends to 
become restricted and horizontal rather than vertical and enlarged. The pres: 
ence of too much machinery, the besetting sin of the mechanist in education, 
purchases thoroughness at the expense of inspiration. The highly-organized 
educational “ machine ” may be convenient to operate, but too often it is soul- 


dwarfing and interest-killing. The strong, enthusiastic teacher may indeed ~ 


survive its benumbing influence, but the tendency is to follow the line of least 
resistance, to become a victim of routine and formalism. A number of ungraded 


schools (very few of them in the “assisted ” class) visited by the Commission — 


were not beset with these mechanizing influences, the special attribute of the 
“knowledge-factories.” The former still had a soul, a personality all their 


own, although their successes on the grade eight examination were not 
conspicuous. 


- 
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TABLE I. 
TYPH OF SCHOOL. 
ASSISTED ELEMENTARY 
aS SCHOOLS. 
eecoy iene tee: Tine Average Average 
Schools. Schools. Schools. Attendance | Attendance 
More Than Less Than 
Hight Hight 
Pupils. Pupils. 
Number of Schools..................-. 93 | 199 143 468 | 89 
Enrolment, Grade VIII: 
ae eed EE. ee eae ee 4,324 2,202 696 174 113 
ABS Ah or oi 5 oes yyy el a of lh 4,685 2,656 750 872 Ze 
ODS Saree eee 2 be 4,535 2,65 767 845 100 
HOARE Ee Pon eh Pir 4,485 2,882 822 793 124 
Enrolment, other Grades 
TOD I ieee ek PR ke 35,326 20,050 6,158 7,984 994 
LG i» eA Cie ee a OL 36,280: Pi sraus 6,717 8,366 1,121 
ELS) 253 eae eae ae ee need ae wee 36,639 23,083 6,264 9,598 1,187 
A Aes AE Ae IO De 36,582 23,280 6,917 9,041 1,173 
Number who passed the Grade 
VIII. Examination: 
SIGS vi [= SS, ane ees eee ee ead 2,462 1,063 252 205 14 
SAS Ate Ta ane Ren na Sea 1,945 1,188 242 182 28 
O23 See a ALES En 2,544 1,452 335 225 23 
TAS Ne Se ee a es 2,553 1,600: 361 255 ol 
Percentage of Attendance for 
all Grades: 
TAS BLT So ee) ae te le ale a 83 76 80 76 65 
eee ee re ee Nee a ae 87 86 81 T6rh (ial 
US PAS ee Oe ee, Lee eka eee ae oe 86 86 89 75 71 
24 eee oe te VE Ae bee 85 84 82 81 2 
Professional Certificates of : 
Teachers in each Class of 
School (for 1924) : 
2 WERKE Val IE EUS yeaa = sake Ey 38 21. 16 10 
ESR GH S BU a ese Ae eee 335 189 70 108 15 
ZC pO GSS See eee ees beet cme hs a 50S ABT 158 334 59 
Sigh (OCIS eee. ee 65 7 24 | 60 Elace 8 
Figure I.—A CoMPARISON OF GRADE HIGHT IN THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF SCHOOLS. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Percentages. = Assisted Assisted 
: City. Muniel- Rural. More Th an oe Than 
pality. 8 Pupils. 8 Pupils. 
1. Percentage of pupils enrolled in 
Grades VIE, 1925-24 eres ance ns. 10.92% 11.01% 10.62% 8.06% 9.56% 
2. Percentage of Grade VIII. pupils 
passing Grade VIII. Examina- 
‘tink UGA on ae 56.90% 55.50% 43.90% 32.10% 25.00% 
3. Percentage attendance of pupils, 
TGS ELS 0 a ee ee 85.00% 84.00-% §$2.00% 81.00% 72.00% 
4. Percentage of teachers holding 
Academie or First-class Profes- 
sional Certificates, 1923-24............. 44.30% 29.80:% 23.90% 27.20% 
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V. QuaLiry oF THE TEACHING IN Assistep AND RuraL SCHOOLS. 


Much favourable comment might be made on the quality of the instruction 
observed in certain assisted and rural schools. Many teachers in these posi- 
tions showed themselves alert, zealous in their work, studious, and anxious to 
profit from professional leadership. A considerable proportion of the teachers 
visited, on the other hand, were markedly deficient both in their academic and 
professional attainments. In the isolation of rural life they had apparently 
lost their studious habits and had fallen into the rut of old-fogeyism, routine, 
and drudgery. It is not the purpose of the Survey to imply that the teaching 
personnel of British Columbia contains a larger proportion of the latter type 
of teacher than is found in the other provinces. We have no reliable informa- 
tion on this point, and it may be that, from a comparative viewpoint, British 
Columbia is particularly favoured in the inspirational powers of its teaching 
force, It is the intention of the Survey, however, to point out defects, with a 
view to their betterment or elimination, rather than to praise the qualities of 
the many able teachers found in the schools of the Province. Also it should 
be remembered that a large proportion of the weak members of the profession 
tend to gravitate towards the remote rural areas of the Province. Were a 
pension act in force, some of these teachers might, to the benefit of all concerned, 
be persuaded to gravitate out of the profession. 


The fussy, talkative teacher is too much in evidence in many schools. Such 
a teacher asks the pupils a question, keeps on talking about it, and generally 
ends up by answering it himself. The pupils are thus given little opportunity 
for thought or expression. The continuous drone of the instructor, “like dull 
narcotics,” has a benumbing effect on the child’s mental processes. The following 
exhibition to which the Commissioners were treated in connection with an oral 
reading lesson—in which there was no real audience situation—is illustrative 
of the methods commonly used by this type of teacher. These admonitions 
were injected by the teacher while little Violet was struggling with the reading 
lesson: “ Violet, get over that wretched habit of repeating. . . . Say the 


word once and letit go. . ... Don’thurry. . . . Don’t hurry, my dear, 


don’t hurry. . . . To them, not for them.” In the following case little 
Willie was the victim: “Succour? What does it mean? . . . Succour 


means help. . . . Why don’t you take it in? . . . It isn’t a common ~ 


word. . . . Remember it now. . - . Try it again.” In the arithmetic 
lessons the pupils were largely passive observers. As a matter of fact, it was 
not unusual for some teachers to take up from seventy-five to ninety per cent. 
of an arithmetic period in making explanations of a more or less aimless 
character. It is doubtful if a more successful method of stifling interest, blight- 
ing initiative, and discouraging real self-activity on the part of the pupils could 
have been devised by the schoolmen of the middle ages. 

Although it must be admitted that in the majority of the assisted schools 
visited by the Commission formalism holds supreme sway, there are some bright 
spots to relieve this gloomy picture. A number of the government inspectors 
report an encouraging sign of progress in the increasing number of teachers 
who are remaining for two or more years in the same school. This desirable 
element of stability in the conduct of the assisted schools may be partly due to 
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prevailing economic conditions and to the present over-supply of teachers. 
Many of these teachers are young and enthusiastic. Under sympathetic super- 
vision they should bring about a distinct improvement in the condition of these 
schools. Owing to the large number of teachers under the charge of each 
inspector, however, it is quite impossible for the present inspectorial staff to 
exercise the efficient supervision of which they would otherwise be capable. 
Were there one inspector for every fifty, or even every seventy-five, rural 
teachers, an effective measure of supervision could be provided. The resulting 
increase in the efficiency of the rural and assisted schools would more than 
compensate for the added expenditure. The appointment of a chief inspector, 
a man of outstanding ability who had mastered the technique of educational 
statistics as well as standardized tests and measurements, would be advisable 
for the purpose of directing the work both of the departmental staff and local 
Supervisors in the rural municipalities and cities. While the matter of super- 
vision naturally emerges here in connection with the discussion of the rural and 
assisted schools, it is dealt with in more detail in a subsequent chapter. 


Other evidences of formalism were noticeable. It was not uncommon for 

a lady teacher in a school with an enrolment of eight or ten pupils to adopt 
the practices of the parade ground in the management of her classes. On 
entering and leaving the school-room at noon or recess the pupils were lined 
up in formal order and marched to their destination in a pronounced military ; 
fashion. «When the teacher was asked why all this formalism and stamping 
of feet were required, the usual answer was: “ It is discipline.’ Pupils should 
_ be taught to walk in a quiet and orderly manner, but the atmosphere of the 
barracks and military encampment should find little place in the elementary 
school. These teachers had probably carried away a mistaken notion of the 
lessons in school management taught by their instructors at the normal schools. 
The doctrine of formal discipline has done enough to bedevil methods of instruc- 
tion in many schools without the teacher’s using military discipline to render 
the atmosphere of the class-room still more artificial. 

Another form of ‘“ discipline ” is the requirement, insisted upon by a large 
number of teachers in all types of elementary schools, that the pupils, during 
the recitation period, shall sit at attention with their arms crossed behind their 
backs as if they were getting ready to be photographed. Some children, it is 
true, have a tendency to assume a slouching attitude in their seats and the 
matter of poise should not be ignored. An unnatural attitude, however, is 
quite as objectionable as a slouching one. Physical stiffness detracts from 
mental concentration. A position of frozen rigidity or stilted immobility— 
and this is no exaggeration of the poses observed in some schools—is quite out 
of place except on ceremonial occasions. Such an attitude may become second 
nature to a Prussian bodyguard, but children should not be dehumanized to 
meet the requirements of a perverted notion of “ discipline.” 

After marching to their seats in military fashion and, on the word of com- 
mand, assuming the immobility of a piece of statuary, the third form of 
“ discipline ”—now supposed to be mental or linguistic—is frequently insisted 

‘upon. Pupils are too often required to answer all questions in complete state- 
ments. On certain occasions this requirement is reasonable and desirable. In 


| 


order to render thought definite, to give a mastery over the correct order of the 
words in the sentence, or to enlarge the pupil’s vocabulary, insistence upon 
complete statements is not only defensible but advisable. Too frequently, 
however, this rule is blindly insisted upon in the most unnatural situations, 
with the result that the pupils’ replies become artificial and stilted. Even in 
review lessons, where no conceivable object was to be gained, some teachers 
still insisted upon so-called complete statements. If education means life and 
growth such grotesque departures from real life situations should find no place 
in the class-room. The contacts between teacher and pupils should be as 

natural and informal as the dignity of the school will allow. Too often repres- 
sion and formalism are mistaken for dignity. It was generally noticeable, 
moreover, that those teachers who were most insistent in exacting complete 
statements from the pupils were also the ones least apt to obey their own 
counsels of perfection. When Johnny asked to leave the room, such teachers, 
if consistent, should have replied: “ Yes, Johnny, you may leave the room.” 
Common sense, however, usually came to the rescue. A simple nod or the 
commonplace “ yes” generally sufficed. Time was saved and the continuity 
of the lesson not needlessly interrupted. It should be emphasized that the chief 
evil of this caricaturing of real teaching does not consist so much in the waste 
of time involved—serious as this may be in the course of the day—as in the 
distraction of the pupils’ attention from the real difficulty of the lesson. 
Thinking is sacrificed to formalism. 

It may be objected by the reader that our statement of the case is 
exaggerated. Conceivably these “ complete statement ” ritualists relax their 
requirements when no visitors are present. On inquiry, however, we were 
generally assured that their reason for insisting upon sentence answers was 
because they were told to do so by their normal school instructors. This 
answer should be taken with considerable qualification. In the opinion of the 
Survey, no normal schools teach such formalism. 
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This trilogy of ‘ discipline ”—marching, sitting, and speaking according to 
rule—is characteristic of the formalist in the class-room. Formal disciplinary 
methods of instruction, blindly accepted, complete his pedagogical equipment. 
Instead of a philosophy of education, however elementary, or a working knowl- 
edge of educational psychology, his chief stock-in-trade is a box of tricks or 
a book of notes which he has acquired during the course of his professional 
training. Armed with this set of tools, which he does not really know how to 
use, he goes forth to practise on the most subtle of all intellectual or emotional 
entities—the mind of the child! Dogmatism, formalism, and ritualism are his 
besetting sins. The credulous worshipper of false educational gods, he becomes 
a wanderer in the dark, the unsuspecting victim of pedagogical charlatanism 
and foppery. To him silent reading means merely reading without making a 
noise. The socialized recitation is a mere name. 
places it under a ban. 


His class-room procedure 
Project activities he has heard of, but cannot apply 
owing to his ignorance of psychology. Modern educational tests and measure- 
ments to him are a closed book. This picture may appear gloomy, but it is 
not overdrawn. Such teachers are found in the elementary schools ‘of British — 


" Columbia, but fortunately not all the teachers even in the assisted schools 
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belong to this-class. As stated at the outset, our aim is to draw attention to 
the exceptional cases with a view to their betterment or elimination. 


VI. Sussecrs or Srupy. 


A knowledge of educational psychology (with special emphasis on the laws 
of learning) and of educational tests and measurements should be part of the 
equipment of every teacher who seeks to obtain a permanent teaching licence.* 

Learning is commonly assumed to consist in the formation of bonds or con- 
nections between situations (complex groups of stimuli) and the responses 
which the individual is capable of making or should make in any specific 
instance. “ Learning takes place only during activity,” writes Professor Gates. 
“ It is never a passive process of absorption, but on the contrary a very active 
process of reacting.” There must be a problem-situation which arouses the 
interest of the pupil before effective learning can take place. In other words, 
motivation or purposive activity on the learner’s part must be present before the 
desirable bonds or connections can be formed. La Rue points out the advis- 
ability of “ teaching first the bonds that are easiest to learn, that occur most 
frequently, and that prepare for the greatest number of bonds-to-be.” It is not 
the business of the Survey to analyse minutely the psychology of learning. 
Sufficient has been said, however, to condemn the methods of the ever-present 
lecturer and the “ complete-statement” ritualist. It now remains to make 
specific references to actual conditions prevailing in some elementary schools 
in connection with the teaching of arithmetic, spelling, writing, reading, and 
other subjects. 

(a.) Arithmetic—In his Psychology of Arithmetic, the eminent psycholo- 
gist, Professor E. L. Thorndike, of Columbia University, points out the common 
defects in the subject-matter selected and methods used in the teaching of this 
subject. A list of problems from modern text-books and elsewhere exhibits the 
absurdities, trivialities, and needless language difficulties characteristic of much 
class-room practice in arithmetic. The Survey could easily parallel his list 
of problems by examples copied from the blackboards of many elementary 
schools of British Columbia. These problems have little, if any, relation to 
practical life needs or situations, but are of the traditional, antiquated type 
devised by the formal disciplinarians to whose brand of educational philosophy 
reference has already been made. Two examples, with the solutions exacted, 
are given below :— 

1. “A merchant imported 80 dozen razors, valued at $6 a dozen. He paid a duty of 
30 per cent. ad valorem. Transportation cost $4.50. How much did each razor cost him?” 

This problem caused the class a great deal of difficulty. Highty per cent. 
of the pupils were unable to get the correct answer, but eventually one of the 
smallest pupils in the room wrote the following solution on the blackboard 


* The market is now flooded with texts suited to the needs of the teacher. The following books, 


among others, will prove helpful to the beginner :-— ; 

. Psychology for Students of Education—A. I. Gates (Macmillan Co.). 

The Child’s Mind and the Common Branches—D. W. La Rue (Macmillan Co.). 

How to Measure—Wilson and Hoke (Macmillan Co.). 

. Educational Tests and Measurements (Revised Edition)—-Monroe, De Voss, and Kelly 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). ‘ 

whe Bayeoleey of Arithmetic—E. L. Thorndike (Macmillan Co.). P 

A Guide to Educational Measurements—H. C. Hines (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 

. Measuring Results in Hducation—M. R. Trabue (American Book Co.). 

The Measurement of Intelligence—L. M. Terman (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
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and the matter was allowed to drop. During the time the solution was being 
written, ninety-five per cent. of the class looked on apathetic and bored. 
Gloie Ore th Clove Sonor 
Cost of 80 doz. =80 X 6= $480. 
Ad valorem duty = 30% = 80 x $480 = $144.00 


CTSA ASO ON 2105140 ae en ee ee a 4.50 
TSO E AICO S beens sarek o_o ee rte = $148.50 
480.00 
ARG Cail eee eee 2. cone eee $628.50 

628.50 


Cost of 1 razor= 
960 


While something could be said in defence of the above question on the basis 
of formal discipline, it would be difficult to show that it has any direct bearing 
on the probable life needs of any considerable percentage of the pupils. If 
problems of this sort are considered, care should be taken not to becloud them 
with confusing detail. The cost of transportation ($4.50), for instance, had 
no effect on the answer accepted by the teacher: 

It would have been interesting to observe what would have happened to 
the following solution :— 


$6 per dozen .°. 50c. per razor. 
Duty at 80% =15ec. per. razor. 
Cost is 65c. 


Had the teacher objected to the omission of the cost of transportation this 
additional line should have satisfied the objection :— 


See S050 wee Ly. 
Transportation, ———_., is negligible. 
80 X 12 
2. “Find the duty on 25,000 cigars invoiced at $62.50 per M., weighing on an ayerage 


10% ozs. per box of 50 cigars. The tariff rate is $3.00 per pound and 25% ad valorem.” 
The following solution was eventually copied on the blackboard, under con- 


ditions similar to the above, and the matter again dropped without any 
discussion :— 
“Cost of 1,000 cigars = $62.50. 
Cost of 25,000 cigars = 25 x $62.50 = $1,562.50. 
No. of cigars in box = 50. 
No. of boxes = 25,000 + 50 = 500 boxes. 
1014 ozs. in 1 box. 


No. of ozs. in 500 boxes = 500 x 10% — 5,250 ozs. 
5250 
tee 32814 Ibs. 
Specific duty = $3.00 per Ib. 
Duty on 828% Ibs. = 3281, x $3 = $984.3714. 
Ad valorem duty = 25% =. 
Duty = $1562.50 x %4 = $390.6214. 
Total duty = $1,875.” 


No. of Ibs. = 


A problem of similar character was assigned for home-work and this farce 
ended. During the thirty-minute period, so far as one could judge from appear- 
ances, over eighty per cent. of the pupils in the room were mentally indolent. 
The teacher was obliged to spend a large part of his time in “ disciplining ” 
those members of the class who showed any signs of activity. Repression was 


necessary where interest was lacking. The financial waste to the ratepayer — 


- 
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from this type of arithmetical teaching in the Province would undoubtedly be 
found considerable if an accurate estimate could be made. But more tragic 
than the financial loss involved is the soporific, interest-killing effect on the 
pupils’ minds. To what extent the grade eight examination is responsible for 
these pedagogical perversions would also form an interesting subject of study. 

In these “ flat, stale, and unprofitable” performances with symbols, espe- 
cially in the second example mentioned, there was obviously little incentive for 
the pupils to put forth their best efforts. No pleasurable sensation of achieve- 
ment such as leads to greater sustained effort on the learners’ part could have 
survived the ordeal. The “glory of going on,” really the keynote of the 
so-called law of effect, was supplanted by the monotony of stagnation and 
systematic drudgery. Psychologists speak of plateaus, or periods of no 
progress, in habit formation. Under the conditions described above, pupils are 
not only permitted but constrained to remain on these levels for unreagonably 
long periods owing to the Gradgrind, formal quality of the instruction. Were 
the teachers properly instructed in the use of standard tests, such as Woody’s 
Arithmetic Scale or the Courtis Arithmetic Tests, it would be possible to detect 
deficiencies, ascertain their causes, and drill specifically on the weak points. 
By this means it would also be possible for the pupils to measure their self- 
improvement in the fundamentals. We do not suggest that no attention should 
be given to “problems” in arithmetic. Arithmetic teaching apart from 
problem-situations is quite impossible. The problems, however, should be ” 
related to real life needs and pupils’ interests. 

In a number of schools visited by the Survey, arithmetic held right of way 
~ over the other subjects from 9.05 to 10.30 or 10.45 o0’clock during the forenoon. 
Hormalism and machinery were usually much in evidence as guiding principles 
of procedure in these schools. By actual count less than ten per cent. of the 
time given to arithmetic, in periods varying from twenty to thirty minutes in 
duration, was spent in independent thinking on the pupils’ part. The balance 
of the time was consumed by unnecessary lecturing and explanations by the 
teacher, or was devoted to the recording of results in lists designed for the 
purpose of keeping a record of the pupils’ daily progress. 

The teacher who has no philosophy of education and little knowledge of the 
psychology of arithmetic can hardly escape being a formalist. He must rely 
on his box of tricks or notes copied at the normal schools. Each trick is sup- 
posedly possessed of some magic virtue whereby it yields the solution of the 
problem in hand. Unfortunately the interests of the party chiefly concerned, 
namely, the pupil, are overlooked or receive but scant attention in the process. 
_ If the trick fails—and it can succeed only in a superficial manner—the 

teacher’s lifeline is lost. 

More attention should be paid in the teaching of arithmetic to simple oral 

problems involving rapid calculations than to the unwieldy artificial puzzles 
now so much in vogue. Oral work in this subject is frequently sacrificed to 
long blackboard statements that rival the canons of the syllogism. The use of 
standard tests for the diagnosing of the causes of deficiencies as a preliminary 
step to remedial teaching is worthy of further mention. In another chapter the 
case is reported of a grade nine boy, sixteen years three months old, who had 
a mental age of sixteen years six months, but was below the grade four norms 
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in the fundamentals of arithmetic. - No amount of practice in the solution of 
long, involved, formal, written problems would have revealed this boy’s specific 
weaknesses in arithmetic or enabled the teacher to apply definite remedial 
treatment. 

‘The exponents of the formal disciplinary values of arithmetic who, by impli- 
cation at least, if they think about the matter at all, hold that the pupil must 
be made the victim of a complicated “stewing” process before he can become 
proficient in this subject, will no doubt consider the following statement of the 
opposite view as soft pedagogy :— 

“But the makers of problems,’ writes La Rue, “too often feel that they must bring 
in something novel or sensational for pupils to figure on, and that their language must 
have all the formal dignity of a state paper. It has been found that a problem can be 
made nineteen times as difficult for children by just a few changes in its phraseology— 
another reason for postponing difficult problem work till the children have some mastery of 
English. : 

“What makes a good problem good? A good problem is one which conforms to our 
familiar laws of Readiness, Exercise, and Effect. Firstly, it should present some situation 
which the pupil cares about. Whether that situation is real or imaginary makes little 
difference; but it must be interesting to the child. Secondly, it should contain (in the 
early years, at least) but one point of mathematical difficulty, and no points of linguistic 
or other difficulty, and it should lead the pupil just as directly as possible to exercise him- 
self on that one mathematical point. Finally, its solution should give the pupil something 
he wants—yield him a supply of satisfaction.” 

The course of study in arithmetic for British Columbia, while modern in 
certain aspects, is still too strongly tainted with formal disciplinary values. 
Undue emphasis is laid on written solutions, while much of the content might 
well be left out as obsolete and unrelated to the real needs and practical activi- 
ties of life. From the viewpoint of educational psychology the courses pre- 
scribed in reading, literature, language, and history are superior to that in 
arithmetic. 

According to schoolmen of the Province actively engaged in teaching second- 
ary school mathematics, a similar element of traditional material is to be found 
in the high school curriculum. With this opinion the Survey is disposed to - 
agree. A study made by Rugg and Clark proved the presence of much obsolete 
matter in the mathematical courses of many American high schools. A similar 
condition probably exists in the secondary schools of British Columbia. It is 
altogether likely, for instance, that at least twenty-five per cent. of the subject- 
matter of the high school course in algebra prescribed for this Province is of 
merely antiquarian interest. The retention of this obsolete material could 
be defended only on the slender pretext of its alleged formal disciplinary value. 
Such a pretext, moreover, is of very doubtful validity when viewed in the light 
of modern educational psychology. 

It should be emphasized, however, that, while the content of a curriculum 
in any subject is significant, it is of secondary importance to good teaching 
and therefore to the adequate provision for efficient teacher-training. A good 
curriculum in the hands of a weak teacher will not rescue the pupils from the 
dead hand of formalism. When the teacher is efficient he can safely be 
entrusted with considerable latitude in the adaptation of subject matter to 
local needs—provided of course that his work is not strictly measured by the 
arbitrary foot-rule of traditional examination standards. 
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(b.) Spelling.—The efficiency of the work done in spelling varies consid- 
erably from school to school. Owing to the progressive leadership of an ele- 
mentary school principal in the south of the Province, who has given consider- 
able instruction in this subject to the teachers in the neighbouring schools, 
the teaching of spelling appears to be more efficiently conducted in the South 
Okanagan territory than elsewhere in rural British Columbia. 

The chief defects observed in this connection may be summarized as 
follows :— 

1. Ignorance of the psychology of spelling. In a number of cases the 
teachers followed an aimless procedure—partly phonetics, partly language drill, 
partly exercises in the use of the dictionary, partly spelling proper, and fre- 
quently an indefinable mixture of these four devices. 

2. The adoption of such tricks as the following was occasionally in evidence. 
The letters u, h, a, 1, g, for instance, were written on the blackboard and the 
pupil was required to construct the word “laugh.” When asked why such 
devices were resorted to, the reply was: “ Well, the pupils can do it!” Pupils 
might also be taught to stand on their heads, but the result would have little 
effect on their attainments in spelling. 

3. The lack of a minimum list of words for each grade, with the result that 
a great deal of desultory work in this subject is being done. Lists of words 
are generally chosen from the prescribed spelling book and assigned to all 
members of the class irrespective of whether some of the pupils already know ” 
ten per cent. or twenty-five per cent. or fifty per cent. of the list used. The 
resulting waste of time and effort is obvious. 

4. The attempt to teach pupils the spelling of Jong or unusual words that 
they will seldom, if ever, have occasion to use. The fallacy lies in attempting 
to form bonds that are useless to the learner, or which will have practically 
disappeared before the pupil has a real need to use them in actual life 
situations. The child’s instinct of self-assertion will show itself in the field of 
spelling as elsewhere for the sheer love of “ doing it,” or of performing some- 
thing his schoolmates find difficult to do. Words of five or six syllables may 
be learned as tricks or as a game, but they should not form a large part of 
the content of assigned lists. : 

5. Teaching separate spelling lessons to classes that might well be grouped 
for this purpose. As much as thirty minutes are frequently spent in “ hearing ” 
spelling when through a judicious grouping of classes more effective work could 
be done in about half this time. 

6. The lack of a measuring scale for ability in spelling. To many teachers, 
for instance, the Ayres Scale was a mere name or was entirely unknown. 
This is surprising in the case of teachers who have attended normal school in 
recent years. 

7. Lack of motivation. Pupils should be made to feel a real need for 
spelling other than merely “ getting by ” on the class exercises. The occasional 
reading aloud to the class of simple passages from classic English, such as the 
works of George Eliot, Swift, Dickens, Kipling, and other writers, would prove 
helpful. Furthermore, the occasional dictation of simple continuous passages 
’ from these classics should supplement the assigned spelling lists. Lessons in 
spelling, in the opinion of the Survey, should not be limited to the mastery of 
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detached lists of words. At the same time, the artificial and frequently absurd 
sentences in the authorized speller are practically useless. 

8. The authorized speller is, in the opinion of the Survey, a stumbling- 
block in the way of both teachers and pupils. It is about twenty-five years out 
of date and therefore fails to take account of recent investigations in the 
psychology of spelling. 

The following sentence appears in the preface of the speller now prescribed : 
“The aim has been to include in each grade only such words as experienced 
teachers have found to present difficulties and such as the pupils of the grade 
will need to use.” The compilation of the lists of words is therefore admittedly 
based on the “opinions” of adults. No objective study was ever made to 
determine such words, and, in our opinion, the authors have failed to attain 
their aim. The retention of the present speller cannot be justified on any 
scientific basis and no other reasons are worthy of consideration if a superior 
text may reasonably be procured. 

The following quotation is from the preface of the Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling 
Book :— 

“ Special attention is called to the elaborate provision for making the pupil intelligent 
and responsible in his attack on his own spelling problems. This result is achieved by 
the testing plan which discovers to the pupil his deficiencies by the standard scores which 
enable him to compare his accomplishment with that of other children by the efficient 
method of study which is provided; and by the unusually rigorous follow-up work given 
in the review lessons.” 

This may appear a pretentious programme and the question naturally arises 
whether the authors reasonably fulfil their aims. In the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, these aims are’amply accomplished. The text is based on the 
results of scientific investigation and not on mere opinions. The book con- 
tains a minimum list of 8,998 words with 580 supplementary words for the 
eight grades of the elementary school. In connection with the teaching of 
spelling the following four points are emphasized by the authors “as more 
important than any others ” :— 

“1. The teacher must test her pupils on each lesson before they begin to study. 

“2. Hach pupil should study only the words which he misspelled on the test. 

“8 He must be taught an economical method of study. . 

“A He must see clearly what progress he is making.” 

Explicit directions are given for the guidance of the teachers in approved 
methods and of pupils in the art of study. It is indeed difficult to see how 
any teacher could go far astray in the treatment of this subject if such a text 
were made the basis of study. Any committee of schoolmen appointed to look 
into the question of spelling should also take into account The Iowa Spelling 
Scales,* prepared by Professor Ernest J. Ashbaugh. 

The Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling Book is undoubtedly superior, from the view- 
point of pedagogy, to the text now prescribed. Whether this text is adopted 
in British Columbia or not, each teacher should have a copy of it. A minimum ~ 
list of words for each grade, selected on scientific principles, should be made 
available in lieu of the text at present authorized. 

* Published by the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

7 Since the above was written the Survey is advised that a text in spelling is being prepared by a 


small committee of British Columbia and Alberta schoolmen. This text will likely prove quite as 
acceptable as the Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling Book. See also Chapter XIX. (Recommendations). 
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Another aspect of the spelling problem is worthy of consideration. The 
adoption of the Horn-Ashbaugh Speller, containing a minimum list of words 
for each grade, or the use of minimum grade lists of words selected on scientific 
principles, would lend a strong motivation to the study of spelling in the 
elementary schools. A pupil in grade five, for instance, can be given some 
idea of the number and kind of words he should be able to spell for his grade. 
This number should not depend upon guesswork or mere opinion, but should 
have been scientifically determined. Probably the pupil already knows fifty 
per cent. of the assigned words and there is a strong incentive for him to 
measure up to the average or to discharge his spelling duty towards himself 
by mastering the remainder of the list. His progress in spelling is definitely 
measurable at any given time, and the “ glory of going on” should cause him 
to put forth his best effort. Each teacher might also prepare a supplementary 
list-of local or special words that are worthy of mastery, while the correction 
of spelling errors in all subjects should receive special attention. 

(c.) Writing —It is doubtful if any province in Canada devotes as much 
time and attention to the teaching of writing as are given to this subject in 
the schools of British Columbia. While the Commissioners did not have an 
opportunity to form a first-hand estimate of the quality of the handwriting in 
the schools prior to the adoption of the MacLean Method of Muscular Movement 
Writing for use in the normal and elementary schools, we are quite ready to 
accept the assurances of teachers and inspectors that this quality was of a - 
very low order. No doubt the recent improvement in penmanship is largely 
attributable to the use of the MacLean Method as well as to the great interest 
aroused and the great time spent in the teaching of writing during the past 
few years. é 

The Commissioners observed samples of handwriting executed by many ele- 
mentary school pupils that were distinctly superior to the efforts of the average 
adult. These cases were by no means exceptional. The general quality of the 
handwriting in those schools using the MacLean Method was of an unusually 
high order. The improvement discernible in the penmanship of many pupils 
after consistent instruction and supervision in the use of this method for even 
less than one year was indeed highly commendable. We understand that the 
author of this system, who is a member of the staff of the Provincial Normal 
School at Vancouver, conducts extra-mural classes for the benefit of those 
teachers who are anxious to acquire proficiency in muscular movement writing. 
A comparison of the terminal with the initial exercises presented by these 
teachers revealed a degree of improvement of a very high order. The author 
of this method also conducts classes in writing for teachers attending the 
Summer School conducted under the direction of the Provincial Department of 
Education. Many teachers who commence the writing course at the summer 
schools complete it through correspondence with satisfactory results. 

Whether, on the other hand, too much attention is devoted to this subject* 
from a comparative viewpoint, or whether the system of instruction involves 
a too elaborate use of “machinery ” for the results obtained, are questions 
that give rise to differences of opinion. The MacLean Method carries with it 
. a total of four compendiums and three manuals, designed for the use of ele- 


* See results of the Testing Programme (Appendix I.) conducted by Professor Peter Sandiford. 
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mentary, senior, advanced, and commercial students as well as for the teachers. 
Certificates autographed by the author are supplied to teachers and pupils who 
attain the required degree of proficiency in writing. Reference to the cost of 
the compendiums, manuals, certificates, and supplies involved in the system is 
made in the chapter on text-books. 

It is not the intention of the Survey to enter into a detailed discussion of 
the psychology of writing. An examination of the compendiums and manuals 
accompanying the MacLean Method of Muscular Movement shows that this 
system is based partly on the doctrine of formal discipline. This doctrine 
was explained in connection with the discussion on educational objectives and 
need not be further examined. 

According to the best educational opinion, a writing period per day of 
fifteen minutes is long enough, under proper instruction, to produce sufficiently 
satisfactory results for all practical purposes. Not a few enthusiastic teachers 
of writing exceed this time in the daily writing lessons to the neglect of the 
other subjects of study. These practices, however, are characteristic of the 
teacher rather than of the MacLean system. 

A pumber of teachers advised the Commission that it was their object to 
eliminate all finger movements in handwriting even in the case of the junior 
pupils. The muscular movement only was permissible, according to their under- 
standing of the psychology of writing taught in the provincial normal schools. 
Other teachers aimed to reduce finger movement to a minimum. According to 
their views this minimum, whatever it might be, was a necessary evil that had 
to be tolerated, although generally considered as a detriment to the securing 
of the best results in penmanship. 

According to Professor Freeman, who has experimented extensively in the 
field of handwriting, “room must be allowed for individual differences in their 
relative prominence and manner of combination.” While we are of opinion 
that the muscular movement system of writing, within reasonable limits, is 
capable of producing excellent results—in fact, these results have been fully 


demonstrated in class-room practice on the occasions of many of our visits to ~ 


schools—nevertheless any attempt to erase all individuality in the pupils 
handwriting is futile. Writing is a means of expression. It is just as natural 
that individuality should appear in penmanship as in talking or singing or 
walking. As Buffon pointed out, “Le style est Vhomme méme,” a truth that 
obviously applies to handwriting as to literary style. The latter is subject to 
improvement through practice, but this does not mean the standardizing of 
written expression. : 


“The contention that every detail of the letters,” writes Freeman, “shall be made by 
the movement of the arm while the fingers remain immobile is calculated to antagonize 
reasonable critics. ‘The oscillation of the arm may well form the main basis for the 
upward and downward strokes of letters, but to require that every loop and turn and 
joining be produced by the movement of the arm as a whole, instead of the much more 
flexible hand and fingers, is to set up an artificial requirement and one which is not made 
in regard to other types of skilled movement.’’* 


* See also Educational Tests and Measurements (Revised Edition), pages 160-161 — Monroe, De 
Voss, and Kelly. : 

a There are some teachers who believe that arm movement must be developed. They should post- 
pone active training until the pupils are ten or more years of age except in the few cases in which 
the arm movement is spontaneously adopted by younger children.” 
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The following quotation from La Rue (The Child’s Mind and the Common 
Branches, page 159), who decries “the overspeedy ideal of writing and the 
faddish methods of teaching it that are abroad in the land,” bears on the same 
point :— 


“We shall not insist upon ‘pure arm movement’ wholly, either first, or last, or at any 
other stage. Such movement has been thought necessary for speed; but finger-movement 
writers are at least equally speedy. It has been argued that only through arm movement 
can one avoid cramp and excessive fatigue; but shorthand writers, who make large use 
of their fingers, can usually follow a speaker at his own pace for a longer period of time 
than any clerks or book-keepers find it necessary to write without rest. 

“And after all is said and done, a great many people, probably the great majority, who 
have had long training in arm movement as the one movement, simply do not use it when 
they are intent on getting things down on paper. In a class in History of Education I 
recently observed forty-eight students writing. AJ] had been trained in ‘arm-movement’ 
penmanship, and nearly all had taken a semester of normal school training in it and were 
prepared to teach it. Thirty-eight of them had been drilled in it before entering the 
normal school, and for a period averaging over four years. Yet only one was using arm 
movement purely, while three others showed traces of it, as one might say. This unhappy 
ideal of ‘pure arm movement’ in our schools gives to pupils’ writing a Jekyll-and-Hyde 
character, Hyde doing the writing in the writing class and Jekyll everywhere else. 

“The good writer does not let his arm and his fingers quarrel as to which shall do the 
work. He expects them to co-operate, like the members of a good office force.” . 


Dr. La Rue also objects to the use of artificial incentives for the improve- 
ment of handwriting. 


“There is no more reason,” writes La Rue, “for using banners, buttons, pins, special 
diplomas, and other paraphernalia in this branch than in any other. But very likely it 
would be wise to follow the Boy Scouts and have a Merit Badge for high-class work in 
every branch.” 


The question also arises whether considerable time is not wasted in the 
attempt to enable pupils to attain the high degree of quality in handwriting 
now aimed at by many teachers. <A few quotations from leading experimental 
psychologists are appropriate in this connection. 


“The value now attached to high qualities of handwriting,’ according to Professor 
EH. L. Thorndike, the eminent psychologist of Columbia University, “is of course largely 
fictitious. EXmployers who can afford such high qualities of writing buy machines to pro- 
duce them. For writing cash checks, simple book entries, labels, and the like, a good plain 
hand or our quality 12 is entirely adequate. For attaining the higher qualities the 
machine is a more economical tool than the pen, and in my opinion should be provided 
by those schools which require such qualities. Further, such qualities should, in my 
opinion, be required of children in the elementary schools, only when they have elected 
writing as a vocational subject.” 


Professors Wilson and Hoke and other leading psychologists hold similar 
views. 


“On the basis of social usage,’ write Professors Wilson and Hoke (How to Measure, 
page 42), “ therefore, it appears that a quality of 60 on the Ayres Scale should be accepted 
as satisfactory for any grade of school-work, and that when pupils have attained a quality 
of 60, with reasonable speed, they should be excused from further writing drill unless a 
pupil voluntarily chooses to continue. . . . A quality of 60 therefore appears reason- 
able and attainable for upper grades. A higher standard except for special commercial 
positions would be artificial and unreasonable. . . . It would seem, therefore, that a 


_ teacher who brings her pupils to a quality of 60 and a speed of 60 has prepared them to 


meet the handwriting demands of society.” 
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A speed of 60 means 60 letters written per minute. A quality of 60, 
according to the Ayres Handwriting Scale, which is the one referred to in the 
above quotation, may be estimated from the following copy. To demand a. 
higher quality of handwriting for ordinary social needs than that indicated in 
the copy is like attempting to paint the lily. Obviously the handwriting of 
many business and professional men falls far below this standard. 


It should be added that the Ayres. Handwriting Scale, which is the one 
most commonly used for grading purposes in the schools on this Continent, 
shows a range in quality extending from 20 to 90. The teacher who brings 
the median quality of his class to a higher standard than 60 is probably spend- 
ing some time in the teaching of handwriting that should be devoted to other 
subjects. 

“A: teacher should not take pride in the fact that she has brought her pupils up to a 
point well above the standard. This condition may mean that she is just as inefficient as 


the eoecets whose pupils are below standard, her inefficiency being due to an unusual 
expenditure of time for the engendering of this particular outcome.’* 


* Monroe, De Voss, and Kelly: Educational Tests and Measurements (Revised Edition), page 425. 
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In connection with the teaching of handwriting the prevalent practice of 
many teachers is ably analysed by Professor A. I. Gates, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


“Many handwriting systems,” writes Professor Gates (Psychology for Students of 
Education, pages 274, 275), “afford good examples of superfluous learning. Those which 
begin with a series of exercises like the followi ing are likely to be wasteful. 


“What is learned by making these pretty designs is to make such pretty designs; 
writing is another matter. Time spent on these exercises of course is not wholly wasted. 
Certain kinds of facility will transfer to actual writing, but it will be only a partial 
transfer. What we want is practice that counts a full hundred per cent. One should, 
in fact, begin at once to write, although the character of the writing and the details of 
procedure should be the subject of careful instruction and guidance. Such exercises ag 
were given above sometimes find their place in assisting in ov ercoming certain difficulties 
_or in remedying defects, but they should not be used indiscriminately. 

“The theoretical basis of such exercises as the foregoing is the mistaken notion that 
if we learn to do singly all of the elemental acts involved in a complex function, putting 


the single acts together will be relatively easy. The fact is, that the greatest difficulties’ 


are often encountered in putting the elements together, and that in a straightaway attack 
the elemental reactions are often sufficiently established without the preliminary work. 
Those that are not sufficiently developed may well be handled singly, but not until: this 
becomes necessary.” 

The practice condemned by Professor Gates is widespread in the schools 
of British Columbia. It is indeed the besetting sin of a number of so-called 
muscular movement systems. When the elemental reactions are not suffi- 
ciently established in the “straightaway attack” at writing words, the 
exercises illustrated above may be helpful in strengthening the defective re- 
actions, but not otherwise. Such practices in teaching writing are no more 
defensible on the basis of psychology or common sense than the discarded 
methods of teaching reading whereby the pupils were taught the alphabet, then 
‘the phonetic elements, and eventually words. This process is now reversed 
and the child begins with a meaningful whole, the word. In teaching music it 
is not generally considered good pedagogy to drill insistently on the notes 
until the pupil has mastered them before he is permitted to attempt a simple 
song. Such futile drudgery has been discarded in the teaching of most subjects. 
There is no valid reason for making writing an exception. 

(d.) Silent Reading.—Outside of the cities very little systematic instruction 
in silent reading was found in the elementary schools of British Columbia. At 
the normal schools the majority of teachers obtain an elementary knowledge 

11 


, 
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of the psychology of the reading process, including such points as the work of 
the eye in reading, pauses, movements, inner utterance, and how meaning 
dawns. With this theoretical equipment the majority of students should not 
find it difficult to gain a mastery over the technique of silent reading sufficient 
for actual class-room needs. The majority of teachers state, however, that they 
were given no instruction whatever in this very important subject while taking 
their professional training. Written statements supplied to the Survey by the 
Principals of the two Provincial Normal Schools indicate that silent reading is 
now given its just status among the subjects of the curriculum. 

Not a few teachers in British Columbia believe that silent reading simply 
means leaving the child alone to prepare his reading, history, geography, or 
some other lesson. So long as the pupils’ eyes are fixed on the page and they 
are not making noises with their mouths, the silent reading demands of these 
teachers are fully satisfied. In most cases the reading lesson, after such aimless 
preparation, is rendered orally before the teacher. One pupil after another 
reads with relative degrees of excellence or the opposite. Oceasionally a pupil 
performs in such a dawdling, hesitating manner as to call forth a rebuke by the 
teacher. 

Surely an improvement in the teaching of silent reading is long overdue. 
The mechanics of reading should be mastered at least by the time the pupils 
pass out of grade four. Before grade eight is reached the pupils should have 
a fairly effective mastery of silent reading or they will probably, in most cases, 
be seriously handicapped in the use of their reading abilities throughout life. 

The following quotation from the Twentieth Year Book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (page 70) is to the point :— 

“As compared with the gains which can be readily effected by systematic training in 
rapid silent reading, the increases ordinarily obtained in rate in the upper grades are So 
small as to indicate a condition almost pathological in character. They constitute a serious 
indictment of the present school regime in the teaching of reading. with its grotesquely 


misplaced emphasis on oral reading and its utter neglect of reading in the true sense of 
the term—the silent interpretation of the printed symbols.” 


Furthermore, it has been scientifically determined that “ marked increases 


in speed of reading may be effected without any impairment of comprehension.” 
This assurance should satisfy those critics who attack the alleged “ speed- 
maniac” advocates of silent reading.* A splendid bibliography of reading 
texts is printed on pages 8 and 9 of the Programme of Studies (1924-25) issued 
by the Department of Education, and teachers are expected to familiarize them- 
selves with at least several of these books. 

It also should be made clear that the advocates of silent reading do not 
desire to banish oral reading from the intermediate and senior classes. Their 
aim is rather to break the intolerable monopoly of what now too frequently 
passes for “ reading ” in the grades and to give the pupils a chance to develop 
their potential reading abilities. It is not even maintained that oral reading is 

*“Tn the seventh grade,” writes Stone (Silent and Oral Readi sf ¥ L 

aoe? Be 2 : ing, page 24), ‘the average pupil 
oe Words nearly twice as rapidly as he can pronounce them. Above the third grade, if oral 
cine CAR Ges rimotes at the expense of opportunity for considerable amounts of extensive silent 
rea ae mae eet ay development of the silent-reading rate may be retarded. The great majority of 
ee c ee ents of the reading problem regard the oral-reading method as the appropriate and 
2 aa Y method in the primary. reading lessons. They also regard its common predominance 
above the primary grades to be without justification. Silent reading“is the form most largely used in 


life, and the responsibility of the school to gi i iff 
pe920 he : give the pupils specific training f f 
greater ability in this form of reading is coming more and ere to be ened jae fovea Dea 
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fatal to the arousing and sustaining of the pupils’ interests, though undoubt- 
edly much of the material now read orally is unworthy of being read aloud. 
There will always be a place for oral reading. Poetry, for instance, and much 
classical prose would lose their chief appeal if not sympathetically interpreted 
through the “soul of the voice.” Especially where an “audience situation ” 
is present should oral reading be encouraged. If pupils have a strong motive 
to read something interesting to their classmates the matter of expression 
Should not occasion much difficulty. 

The judicious use of silent reading does not imply that pupils may learn 
“to pronounce badly.” Under conditions now prevailing in many schools they 
have every opportunity to hear faulty pronunciations by other members of the 
class; nor will the correction of these errors by the teacher make them flawless 
readers or speakers. 

In either type of reading, silent or oral, no attempt should be made to 
develop speed to the detriment of comprehension. It is of course conceivable 
that certain passages might well be read orally for the sheer enjoyment of the 
cadences and music.of the language. Outside of poetry, however, such cases 
are rare. Thought comprehension is basic to thought expression. The ques- 
tion may not primarily be one of “ eye movement or of lip movement but of 
brain action.” Each reader probably has his own “ inherited rate of reading 
and tendencies as to forming associations ” while he reads. The fact remains 
that definite systematic instruction in silent reading is desirable to enable the 
learner to develop these tendencies. Reading ability, including comprehension 
and speed, will not come out willy-nilly nor can it be adequately developed 
through oral practices alone. Teachers must master and be able to apply the 
technique of silent reading before justice can be done the pupils. The great 
majority of assisted and elementary rural school teachers visited by the Survey 
know little of the psychology of the subject and are in need of professional 
instruction as well as more adequate supervision before satisfactory results in 
reading can be obtained. 

In this connection the Survey desires to record its appreciation of the 
Services rendered the profession by certain Vancouver school principals and 
provincial school inspectors in delivering a series of lectures (during the winter 
months, 1924-25) on the theory and technique of silent reading to the teachers 
of ‘the Vancouver schools. 

Reference should also be made in this section to a eommon error notice- 
able in assisted and elementary schools—namely, the confusion of literature 
and reading with word anatomy. The attached admonition from the course of 
study should place teachers on their guard against this practice :— 

. “The practice of having pupils miss the whole spirit and content of literature through 
spending their time in looking up the meanings of long lists of rare and obsolete words is 
zreatly to be deprecated.” 

The following exhortation by Dr. La Rue (The Child’s Mind and the 
Jommon Branches, pages 463, 464) clearly explains the nature of the error to 
%e avoided :— 

“Then there is what may almost be called the original sin in the teaching of literature, 


‘utting up its dead body and wiring its skeleton and losing its soul. Outlines may help, 
yut we must get the substance, the sentiment. Parsing and Syntax may have some place, 
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but they must keep their place. Hairbreadth discriminations may be necessary sometimes, 
put they must not spoil the hairbreadth escape. Figures of speech must not loom up so 
as to obscure the figure of the hero. We may sometimes have to build a complex enginery 
of ideas, but we must not forget to put in the explosive fluid and apply the spark. It is 
so easy to be intellectual merely, when we ought to be spiritual and feelingful, and should 
be leading our children into the highest sentiments they are capable of.” 

(e.) History and Geography.—Considerable work of a formal, deadening, 
factual nature was generally in evidence in the teaching of history and 
geography. The tendency of many teachers is to dictate notes which the pupils: 
slavishly copy and memorize against the dread day of the written examinations. 


Teachers whose perspective is so lamentably clouded, or who consider them- - 


selves the victims of a “system,” usually succeed in killing all interest in the 
study of history by failing to link it up with the realities of present-day life. 
For example, after giving a good oral background for the Treaty of Utreeht, 
one teacher wrote the “four terms” of the Treaty on the blackboard for the 
pupils to copy in their note-books and memorize. The discovery of these terms 
might surely have been left as a problem for the class to solve, or the socialized 
recitation might have been used to good advantage. 

Many teachers are apparently themselves lacking in the historical sense and 
in the power of vivid description. To them history is a dull grind of mechanical 
facts that the pupils must master. The French of Champlain’s day, for 
instance, are treated by some teachers in as remote and detached a manner as 
if they were Greeks of the Homeric period or Chinese in the age of Confucius. 

This atmosphere of abstraction and unreality is also carried over into the 
teaching of geography. The cases discovered by the Survey may have been 
exceptions to the general rule, but it was the rule in the majority of rural 
schools visited to find pupils memorizing statements from the text about Asia 
or Africa, while they were quite ignorant of some of the most elementary facts 
regarding Canada and British Columbia. To many pupils the Prairie Prov- 
inces were mere names. Ottawa was frequently located in Quebec. 

A negligible percentage of these pupils could name the Lieutenant-Governor 
of British Columbia, while the Provincial and Federal Premiers were quite 
frequently interchanged. Few pupils knew the names of the rivers on which 
Revelstoke or Kamloops or Prince Rupert are situated, while the same pupils 
were frequently memorizing meaningless statements about Lord Durham’s 
Report or equally meaningless abstractions about the Constitutional Act or 
Act of Union. Pupils in grade eight were found who believed it was possible 
to motor all the way from Vancouver to Victoria. To many pupils in the 
interior the Capital of British Columbia is apparently as far off and unreal as 
is Rome or Washington. Generally, grade eight pupils in the various classes 
of schools maintained that Vancouver is south-west, while Montreal is gouth- 
east of the North Pole. Many pupils knew something of the main industries 
of British Columbia but little of her home or foreign markets, yet these pupils 
were memorizing statements about such personages as Cartier, King J ohn, or 
Queen Elizabeth. Some pupils could repeat the provisions of the Quebec Act 


who knew practically nothing about current polities or the functions of the 
House of Commons. 


In a few schools certain English-born pupils who had lived in Canada prac: 
tically all their lives insisted that they were not Canadians. On inquiry into 
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the reason for this belief, it was generally found that the parents had instructed 
these pupils to insist upon being called English. On the other hand, a number 
of Canadian-born pupils believed that they were not “ Britishers.” 

The teaching of Canadian history in the assisted schools visited by the 
Survey leaves much to be desired. In a few cases the snobbishness of parents 
may tend to retard the development of a sane Canadian outlook. The respon- 
sibilities, privileges, and opportunities of Canadians should be emphasized 
through the discussion of practical problems in citizenship if this outlook is 
to be attained. Mere ethical discussions, unrelated to concrete situations in life, 
are of little meaning or value in broadening the child’s outlook or inculcating 
worthy ideals of patriotism. The glory of the British Empire and of the Old 
Land, as the Protector of the oppressed and the Mother of Free Parliaments, 
should be presented not only in connection with the teaching of the prescribed 
history but in the periods reserved for the study of current events. The truth 
unfortunately is that many teachers do very little reading of a cultural or 
broadening nature after leaving the normal schools. In certain instances this 
condition may be due to a lack of library facilities, but the great majority of 
cases are rather due to lack of taste for the reading of good literature. 

In concluding this section the Survey again emphasizes the need to teach 
history—especially the history of Canada and British Columbia—as a living 
reality. Project ‘activities and dramatization methods should be more commonly 
used than at present in the rural schools. The course in history outlined in 
the Programme of Studies (1924-25), recently issued by the Department of 
Education, is excellent. It is, in our opinion, doubtful if any outline within 
’ the same compass could be more replete with helpful suggestions. Teachers 
should be given considerable latitude in the selection of material best suited to 
local needs or specific occasions, and here, as elsewhere, the need for thorough 
Supervision is apparent. 

At least no Canadian-born citizen, resident in Canada, can be a good 
Britisher without first being a good Canadian. To assume otherwise would be 
a perversion of the most elementary principles of social psychology and common 
sense. The Survey believes that this statement applies to every citizen of 
Canada, who is other than a mere sojourner in our midst, whatever his place 
of birth may be. There is unfortunately a spurious brand of Canadianism 
exemplified by a small section of the population that derives its material sup- 
port from the resources of Canada, enjoys the protection and privileges of 
Canadian laws and institutions, and yet adopts a superior attitude to every- 
thing Canadian. This type of citizen is a poor specimen of either Britisher or 
Canadian. There should be no place in Canada for the “ little-Englander ” 
or “ little-Canadian.” The interests of the Dominion as well as of the Empire 
would be promoted by the extinction of this disturbing element in our midst. 
To this end much good may be accomplished through the vitalized teaching of 
Canadian history and civics. We do not suggest that there is less need to 
teach British history now than formerly. No true Britishers can afford to 
treat lightly such a splendid record as the history of the Mother Land and 
the Empire. There is, however, a real need to teach the history of Canada 
and British Columbia more effectively than is now done in many rural and 
assisted schools of the Province. 
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Reference has been made in the preceding pages to some of the aims that 
should underlie the teaching of history. We have not attempted to discuss 
specific methods of instruction. Teachers should be careful not to confuse 
“ propagauda 7” with history. Sane ideals of citizenship are better inculcated 
indirectly through the teaching of historical facts than, €.g., through direct 
exhortations to be loyal Britishers or through the extravagant praise of British 
laws or institutions. The teacher’s chief business is to teach the facts of his- 
tory in an impartial manner and to encourage the pupils to draw fair conclu- 
sions from their judgment of these facts. 


VII. RecoMMENDATIONS. 


1. Preferential treatment to “assisted” schools in the Esquimalt & 
Nanaimo Railway Belt should be modified in the light of recommendations 
made in the chapter on educational finance. 

2. An amendment to the law should be passed whereby many patrons of the 
government liquor stores, more especially those resident in “ assisted ” school 
districts, would be obliged to pay their fair share of the cost of education. 
The adoption of the income tax, discussed in the chapter on educational finance, 
would, in the opinion of the Survey, be a step in this direction. 

3. Normal school instructors, inspectors, and supervisors should make a 
determined effort to eliminate or greatly reduce formal discipline in all its 
manifestations—as seen in the pupils’ marching, posture, responses, and in 
the teachers’ methods of instruction—whenever the opportunity is presented. 

4. More emphasis should be placed in teacher-training institutions on the 
psychology of the various subjects and on the use of tests and measurements 
rather than on so-called “methods.” The practice of dictating notes to the 
students-in-training is, in the opinion of the Survey, of little value. 

5. Greater emphasis should be attached to the teaching of the history of 
British Columbia in all elementary schools of the Province. In Canadian 
history more stress should be placed upon civics, current events, and projects. 


Dramatization methods of teaching are too seldom used in the majority of 


schools. Any means that will render the teaching of history less “ factual ” 
and more thought-stimulating should be promoted by the Department of Edu- 
cation, normal schools, and all educational authorities of the Province. 

Canadian history should be emphasized in the proposed middle school, 
especially in the last year of the course. 

All teachers should have access to the Chronicles of Canada. The school 
libraries must contain a liberal supply of books on Canadian and British 
history before satisfactory work can be done in this subject. 

6. The vital factor in the improvement of the rural and assisted schools 
(as of all schools) is the quality of the teaching personnel. The normal 
schools should be equipped to give more attention to the preparation of teachers 
for ungraded rural schools. More thorough scientific supervision of teachers- 
in-service should also be provided. These problems are discussed under the 
chapters on “ Normal Schools” and “Inspection and Supervision.” 

7. For the recommendation relating to the middle and high school education 


of pupils in assisted school areas, see under the chapter on “ Consolidation 
of Schools.” 
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8. Appointment of teachers to assisted schools should be made by the 
Department of Education on the recommendation of the inspector in whose 
inspectorial division the schools in question are situated. The same provision 
should apply to the removal of teachers from assisted schools. So long as 
the Department of Education pays the entire salaries of teachers in assisted 
areas it should also exercise jurisdiction over their appointments or removals. 

No appeal should lie from the action of the Education Department in remoy- 
ing any teacher from an assisted school. (See also under chapter on “ Inspec- 
tion and Supervision ” for the nature of the supervision recommended in rural 
and assisted areas. ) 


CHAPTER X. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN CITIES AND DISTRICT 
MUNICIPALITIES. 


IT. InrropuctTion: STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEMS FOR CONSIDERATION. 


In Chapter IX. we have discussed in some detail the rural. and assisted 
schools and in Chapters VI. and VII. have set forth our views on a curriculum 
for the middle and high schools. Incidentally in these chapters our views on 
the underlying principles of school curricula have been revealed. The purpose 
of this chapter is: (a@) To give a more specific explanation of the school 
curriculum for the first six years of the elementary school; (b) to make some 
comments on the present high school curriculum; (c) to make some estimate 
of the work now being done in elementary and secondary schools of British 
Columbia in cities and so-called district municipalities; and (d) to discuss 
various other school problems that naturally grow out of these considerations. 
It will inevitably happen that this treatment will involve some repetition which 
should not be a disadvantage if it serves to emphasize a really important idea. 


Tl. Tun Evemenrary Scuoon CurRICULUM FOR THE First Srx YBARS. 


We think it highly desirable that approximately seventy-five per cent. of 
the children in British Columbia should be enrolled in a middle school before 
‘they pass their twelfth birthday and probably another fifteen per cent. as soon 
after that time as possible. This desirable aim would probably be realized 
more easily with a five-grade classification in urban elementary schools than 
with a six, but only the test of actual experience would demonstrate our belief. 

What is the aim of this elementary school period from six to twelve years 
of age? We answer that it is to put the child in possession of certain desirable 
purposes, skills or habits, and information, to develop in him desirable attitudes 
and powers of appreciation, and incidentally to give him a mastery of the tools 
of learning and communication—correct oral speech, reading, writing, spelling, 
and elementary number. We are quite willing, if preferred, to put the last 
first and say that the aim is a mastery of these tool subjects and that the 
purposes, skills, habits, attitudes, and appreciations are to come incidentally 
or.as by-products. The really important thing is not so much the statement 
of aim as the manner of its realization. Shall we drive hard and directly at 
our main objectives or shall we approach them by a circuitous and indirect 
route? Shall we make an open frontal attack or shall we win our victory 
through a more diplomatic advance on the flanks? Shall we teach the child to 
spell by having him study long lists of words, as words, or shall we take 
advantage of his natural interest in stories, first to teach him to read and then 
by supplying him with an abundance of reading material let him teach himself 
how to spell ordinary words merely through much reading, thus making neces- 
sary a minimum of actual drill upon spelling? Shall we have him spend many 
weary hours in practising words or letters or elements of letters to improve 
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his writing, or having awakened in him a desire to communicate thought by 
writing, and having given him a purpose that can realize itself only through 
writing, shall we give him a minimum of actual theoretical instruction and 
leave him to master the art of writing largely by himself? Shall we teach the 
simple rules in arithmetic as something without relation to the life around us, 
or shall we have the child measure and construct, buy and sell, weigh and 
parcel up, add and subtract, divide and subdivide real things until he gets 
a grasp of the purpose of number (applied and pure) as a tool with which to 
measure while he is also learning to manipulate the symbols of number? Shall 
we improve the child’s oral expression by encouraging a free easy use of idio- 
matic English whenever the lesson projects permit us to employ a socialized 
recitation, or shall we have him study books and write stilted essays on the 
use of good English? Shall we depend mainly upon technical instruction in 
hygiene and formal gymnasium exercises to build up strong and graceful bodies, 
or shall we combine these with free play and games that will realize the end 
in view and at the same time give the child genuine pleasure? Shall we make 
the school-world as much like the natural play-world of the child as we possibly 
can, or shall we make the school-life as dull and uninteresting and rigid and 
formal as we possibly can? Shall our children be active or passive? Shall 
we be gardeners or taskmasters? Shall our children grow or become puppets? 

Our answers to these questions will reveal our views upon the big problems 
of elementary education and upon our views will depend our attitude to a 
curriculum of studies. If our attitude is one that makes child growth the 
watchword, then the curriculum of studies becomes a secondary matter; if we 

' place the communication of knowledge first, then the curriculum that outlines 
or arranges this knowledge is a matter of first importance. But even if we 
subscribe to the doctrine of growth the curriculum is important. It is second- 
ary but necessary. It is necessary because it is a first step in organizing the 
school experiences we are planning for the child. - We can conceive of a teacher 
who might plan a curriculum day by day and supply for her pupils a rich and 
profitable school experience, but the average teacher will obtain better results 
if the school experiences for her pupils are more or less definitely planned. 

We think the curriculum for the elementary schools of British Columbia 
has much to commend it, especially if it be taken as a chart to guide and not 
a prescription of so much information to be forced upon the child. If the 
latter were its aim, then the burden would be too heavy. The curriculum 
appears over-elaborate especially in music, geography, and arithmetic. It is 
also questionable whether a syllabus of studies ought to embody suggestions as 
to definite methods of teaching. These suggestions seem to assume that there is 
but one correct method and this assumption is contrary to the first principles 
of education. 

In one important respect the curriculum is incomplete. It makes little 
attempt even to suggest constructive hand-work activities for children above 
the primary grades. Under favourable conditions boys may get manual train- 
ing and girls sewing in grade six, but grades three, four, and five have no 
manual activities except writing and drawing. The average class-room with 
‘its rows of desks screwed to the floor does not offer the most favourable environ- 
ment for hand-work, but something may be done. Teachers of these grades 
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may get many hints from studying the activities now actually being carried on 
by the best primary teachers. These need only be extended and adapted to 
suit the needs of older pupils. 
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III. Tur High ScHoon CurRICULUM FOR GRADES Trmn, Eveven, AND TWELVE. 


In Chapter VII. we have outlined a curriculum for the high school with a 
view to showing how students might be allowed more freedom in choosing 
their courses. We propose now to show how the present curriculum works 
out in actual practice and for this purpose have chosen a large urban high 
school—that of Victoria, and a small urban high school—the Kitsilano, in 
Vancouver. These schools are well known; the teaching staffs of both are 
above the average in ability and professional training. . 

The Victoria High School registers 560 girls and 420 boys. It employs 
nearly forty teachers. It has a staff sufficient to offer every course provided 
for in the present school curriculum and actually does offer all these courses 
except home economics. It is therefore reasonable to assume that in this 
school the young people are following the courses they or their parents believe 
will benefit them most so far as the curriculum of studies allows them freedom 
of choice. 

An analysis of the various time-tables shows that the actual total teaching 
power in the Victoria School is distributed as follows: Mathematics, twenty- 
eight per cent.; English, seventeen per cent.; foreign languages, fifteen per 
cent.; science, including the mathematics of physics and chemistry, twelve per 
cent.; commercial work, eleven per cent. ; history and civics, eight per cent. 5 
shop-work for boys, five per cent. ; drawing, two per cent. ; physical exercise, 
one and one-fifth per cent.; and geography, four-fifths per cent. 

In the Kitsilano High School, which registers 395 pupils and where no 
commercial or so-called technical courses are offered, the total teaching power 
is distributed approximately as follows: Mathematics, twenty-six per cent.; 
English, fourteen per cent.; foreign languages, twenty-six per cent.; science, 
thirteen per cent.; history, seven per cent. ; shop-work and home economics, 
eight per cent.; drawing, two per cent. ; geography, one and. one-quarter per 
cent.; and physical training, one-half per cent. The greater time devoted to 
foreign languages is explained by the absence in this school of a commercial 
course and the teaching of Greek to a small group of boys. Both programmes 3 
are dictated almost wholly by the requirements for university matriculation 
and teachers’ certificates and by the lack of options in the high school syllabus. 

The Principal of the Victoria High School estimates that not more than 
forty per cent. of the pupils now enrolled in his school have any thought of 
attending the University or being trained for teachers or entering shops as 
clerks, stenographers, typists, or book-keepers. The Principal of the Kitsilano 
School says there is unnecessary time spent on mathematics and that only a few 
of his pupils are really enthusiastic about either Latin or French. The Survey 
can bear testimony to the fact that all subjects are well taught in these schools. 
In both nearly two-thirds, perhaps more, of the young people at school are 
largely without definite vocational aims. Presumably their aim is to secure a 
general training that will make them better citizens by preparing them to meet 
in the best possible manner the ordinary and inevitable duties of life. 
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What are these ordinary and inevitable duties of citizenship? Are they 
-vague unknown activities and adjustments for some other world, or may we, 
by taking thought, picture to ourselves what these hundreds of boys and girls 
will be doing ten, fifteen, or twenty years hence? Surely we have only to look 
about us and see what men and women who are now twenty-five, thirty, or 
thirty-five years of age are doing and the answer is plain. Some things may 
change. Travel may be by air instead of by automobile; women may wear 
their hair long and men may play golf by electric light, but the big pattern of 
human life will not change. Men and women will marry and have children. 
Food will have to be produced, houses built, and clothing made. Social life 
and its needs will become more and not less complex. Women will have a 
larger and larger part in Shaping, making, and enforcing law. Both men and 
women will probably have more leisure and greater need of wholesome avoca- 
tions. Science applied to machinery will come closer and cloger to the every- 
day lives of the people and require of them a fuller understanding of its laws. 
Disease and premature death will still be the penalty paid by those who neglect 
the laws of health and sanitation. As the population of the world increases, 
men and women will need more and more knowledge of social science if they 
are to live in harmony with their neighbours. 

Keeping these things before us, May we not estimate with some degree of 
accuracy how boys and girls now in a high school may make the best possible 
preparation for the actual life situations in which they will inevitably find 
themselves twenty years hence? How many of them will require more mathe- 
matics than an accurate knowledge of elementary arithmetic such as all ought 
to get before leaving the elementary school? How much will the smattering 
of Latin and French that three-quarters of these girls are now getting assist 
them in making their own dresses or preparing a dinner in 1940? Which will 
serve them better twenty years from now, the power to express orally their 
ideas clearly and concisely and to write a good letter in English or some hazy 
memory of the theory of algebraic indices? Which would probably have the 
more wholesome and elevating effect upon their future family life, a knowledge 
of music or of geometry? The Victoria programme gives drawing two per 
cent. recognition and algebra six times as much. Would not a knowledge of 
domestic art be of much greater value than algebra to a woman who has to 
furnish a home and probably make her own and her children’s clothes? 

The plain truth is that the programmes of these schools, which are fairly 
representative of those in other British Columbia high schools, are practically 
forcing sixty per cent. of the pupils to take courses they ought not to take, 
and would not take if allowed to exercise an intelligent choice, in order to suit 
the needs of forty per cent. of the pupils who are required to take these courses 
to enter the University or normal school. The tail wags the dog. Tradition 
makes the wagging easier. These subjects—mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages—have been studied by generations of English-speaking boys and to a 
less extent by girls. Parents raise no very loud protests and so the practice 
goes on. 

But the finest classical scholars in Great Britain are raising their voices 
‘in protest. They are discovering that only a comparatively. few people who 
spend long years on the study of these languages really benefit from them. 
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Mr. A. CG. Benson is an English writer of world-wide reputation. He says :— 
“Tt seemed to me that for able boys with linguistic and literary ability the classics 
provided perhaps the best possible humanistic education. The dreary acquisition of 
grammatical forms and idioms presented no serious difficulty to them, and was amply 
compensated for by subsequent interest. But the average boy without literary and lingu- y 
istic aptitude never seemed to me to get within reach of Latin and Greek as living things 
at all. Their work was a mere matter of disagreeable drudgery. They ended up by 
being unable, even with a dictionary, to construe the simplest Latin or Greek, much less 
arrive at any real acquaintance with classical literature; and, what was far worse, were 
left with a rooted and cynical disbelief in all possibilities of intellectual enjoyment.” 


More than the full time of ten teachers in the Victoria High School is a 
devoted to the teaching of mathematics and less than the full time of six ‘ 
devoted to the teaching of English. And yet our use of spoken English more 
than our knowledge of any other one subject stamps Us as illiterate or educated, 
uncultured or cultured, while our ability to write our own language is one of 
the best possible measures of our social efficiency. 

Mr. Robert Lowe, speaking in the English House of Commons in 1868, 
states some things about the value of a study of English that might well be 


pondered by Canadians. 

“Wirst,” he says, “I recommend to your notice a subject generally overlooked in our 
public schools, and that is—what do you think?—the Bnglish language; the language of 
Bacon and Shakespeare; the language of Pitt and Charles Fox; the language of Byron and 
Shelley—a language richer, probably, and containing more varied treasures than the 
treasures contained in any other language—which began to be formed and fashioned 
sooner than any other in Burope, except the Italian, which it surpasses in everything, 
except mere sound, that constitutes the beauty of a language. Is it not time that we 
who speak that language, read that language, so much of whose success in life 
depends on how we can mould that language; we who make our bargains in that lan- "q “4 
guage, who make love in it, should know something about it; that our care should not ty 
be limited to the reading of penny, threepenny, or even sixpenny newspapers; but 
that we should, at least in our boyhood, be called on to remember what sort of 
writers England produced in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; that we should 
know our own tongue theoretically as well as practically. IT can only speak from my 
own experience. During the last two years that I was at school I was, if not actually 
idle, at least not wholly devoted to Latin and Greek, and I had some qualms of conscience - 
on the subject. But there was a certain book-case in the corner of the study which.was 
full of standard and sterling English books. I spent my time in reading those English 
books, and I felt like a truant and ashamed of myself, when I did so, because I was 
stealing those hours from the study of Latin and Greek. I can only say that I owe my 
success in life to those stolen hours—that the power of being able to write and speak my 
native language with some precision and force has been more valuable to me than all the 
rest I have learned.” 


. 
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These words were spoken nearly sixty years ago and much water has run 
under the English educational bridge during these years, but in British Colum- 
bia the high schools are still spending more money on the teaching of Latin 
and French than on the teaching of English and the boys and girls in these 
schools are spending more time on algebra, geometry, Latin and French, than 
on English, history, science, music, art, hygiene, physical exercise, and such 
practical activities as shop-work and home economics. A very few pupils who - 
have the “linguistic and literary ability ” spoken of by Mr. Benson secure the 
finest possible training under the present system, but the greater number— 
probably ninety per cent. of the whole—sacrifice advantages that might b | 
secured while pursuing a phantom of culture which eludes them. r 
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The Victoria High School curriculum makes no provision whatever for 
instruction in *home economics for its 560 prospective mothers and home- 
makers and makes no provision for hand-work for boys except for those who 
are taking a special technical course. This seems unfortunate and the blame 
in this case cannot be laid upon the departmental curriculum which authorizes 
the teaching of these subjects. The blame, if blame there be, must rest upon 
the voters who elect the trustees and direct the school policy of the City of 
Victoria. It cannot be argued that the question is one of expense, because the 
money now spent—some of it unprofitably—on teaching mathematics and 
foreign languages wou'd be more than sufficient to provide for home economics. 
The Kitsilano School does make some provision for these subjects. But neither 
of these schools is providing much in the way of *physical education. In fact, 
this subject seems to be something of a joke. The Kitsilano School has no 
gymnasium; the Victoria School provides a total of fourteen periods a week 
in gymnasium work for girls, barely enough to give each girl one lesson. The 
boys get a very limited amount of instruction from militia officers after school 
hours. Some pupils walk considerable distances to and from school and in 
this way get a reasonable amount of exercise. The ratepayers of Victoria have 
provided an expensive and well-equipped gymnasium which, if used overtime, 
could not afford half enough training to meet the needs of one thousand stu- 
dents: the board supplies a teacher for this gymnasium less than half-time: 
six teachers for Latin and French and ten for higher mathematics, but only 
two-fifths of a teacher for good health and strong bodies! 


IV. Crry anp Disrricr Municrpauiry ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Our visits to schools were necessarily brief, but long enough to give us accu- 
rate ideas of actual conditions. We saw much that is promising. Generally 
speaking, teachers are young, earnest, physically robust, and attractive in 
manner. Pupils are alert, tidy, healthy, and of good physique. This is espe- 
cially true of the Lower Fraser Valley and the Coast areas, where the mild 
climate makes it possible for children to spend a great deal of time in the open 
air. On the whole the schoolrooms are satisfactory. Even many of the tem- 
porary rooms in the City of Vancouver were well-lighted, well-heated, and 
well-ventilated. 

There is a lack of systematic instruction in vocal music. In many graded 
schools we found teachers who made no attempt to give such instruction and 
in some schools perhaps only one teacher who had a well-trained class in 
Singing. On the other hand, we heard some really good class singing some- 
times in a one-room school. Seldom, if ever, did we find a teacher, trained in 
England, who was not giving instruction in singing as a part of the regular 
course of studies. This subject is too important to be neglected. The normal 
schools are doing the best they can but require more time and more teachers 
for this work. Especially must student-teachers have more opportunity to 
teach music while in training. But the Commissioners believe that many who 
might now teach the subject successfully are making no effort to do so. 


*In England, according to regulations adopted by the Board of Education in 1917, no secondary 
school is recognized as “ efficient” that does not provide adequately for organized games, physical 
exercise, manual training, singing, and for girls instruction in domestic subjects such as needle-work, 
cookery, laundry-work, housekeeping, and household hygiene. 


’ 
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Primary reading is generally well taught. In the City of Vancouver it is 
remarkably well taught, especially silent reading, and reflects much credit on 
the supervisor of primary work. But even some young teachers in the smaller 
urban centres and in some rural areas show themselves masters of good modern 
methods. Reading in the middle grades is very mechanical, largely because of 
a lack of sufficient interesting reading material. The prescribed school reader 
(or another school reader) is too often the only text available and little work 
in silent reading is attempted. In the upper grades better material is gen- 
erally supplied for supplementary reading. 

The penmanship is good, but, as pointed out elsewhere, is taught by methods 
which, without lessening its standards, might be greatly simplified and 
improved. It is worthy of note that with few exceptions the teachers them- 
selves write well and do very neat work on the blackboard. Perhaps they get 
too much practice in this blackboard work through the written examination 
mania that seems to have obtained so great a hold upon teachers of interme- 
diate and senior classes all over the Province. In some schools it seems to be 
a recognized practice to take the whole of Friday morning, or some other half- 
day, for these written examinations in addition to many other periods for less 
formal written work. This plan is practised in some schools from grade four 
up. It is safe to say that arithmetic gets a big share of this time. The practice 
is most objectionable. Written work. is important. Pupils should do some 
of it every day. But with few exceptions it ought to be a part of the regular 
lesson and not elevated to a “ subject of study ” with a place on the time-table. 
It is safe to say that the middle and upper grades of the elementary schools 
attach too little importance to oral recitations. The teachers are too eager to 
give “ tests ” which are of course much easier to manage than good recitations 
or “projects.” To this over-emphasis on examinations we attribute much of 
the deadening formalism and narrow uninteresting content of lesson topics 
that characterize so much of the elementary school work we have seen in the 
intermediate grades. The primary work is on a higher plane and the work 
of grades seven and eight, speaking generally, in the hands of teachers of better 
scholarship who give many interesting lessons in spite of the emphasis placed 
upon tests. 

It must not be inferred that all primary work in graded schools is good. 


On the contrary, where adequate supervision is lacking some of it is atrocious. “4 
We were present in one primary room where the blackboard had on it columns 4 
of such cabalistic hieroglyphics as kqicu, yrhur, emnoy. After a time we dis- "fs 
covered that pupils were having an exercise in spelling and their problem was i 


to discover that these groups of symbols, when properly arranged, formed the 
words quick, hurry, and money. When we suggested to the teacher that her 
method was questionable she assured us with an air of triumphant satisfaction 
that the pupils could do it! In the same town in an intermediate grade we 
found a language lesson in progress based wholly on word transposition, which 
of course logically follows the previous exercise on letter transposition. Here 
pupils were using the word-group, “ Bought yesterday James a dog little,” to 
form the sentence, “ James bought a little dog yesterday.” We are pleased to 
record that in neither of these instances were we met with the usual explana- 
tion, “ We were taught that at the Normal.” 
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In another room in this same school a grade five teacher was giving a 
geography lesson on the Coast climate of British Columbia. It is reasonably 
certain that not more than one or two of these children had ever visited the 
Coast. The teacher read a somewhat technical description of the subject from 
a text-book and the pupils copied it down in their note-books. Following this 
the teacher made brief oral explanations and closed the lesson by instructing 
pupils to learn what was in their note-books. No maps, no blackboard draw- 
ings, no questions asked by either teacher or pupils, no attempt to relate cause 
and effect, no appeal to the reason. “Take it down and learn it. Tomorrow 
I will see if you know it.” Here we have the very essence of much current 
educational philosophy! 

In this one town are at least three teachers, paid respectable salaries, some 
of whose work is on the same plane as that of a travelling “ Punch and Judy ” 
Showman. The teachers have their “bags of tricks” and pull the strings. 
The children are the puppets, the school-room is the stage, and the ratepayers 
buy the admission tickets for the children. Fortunately we are able to say 
that in this same town we saw some really good work, and even these very poor 
teachers may teach some “ tricks ” that are worth knowing. 

The only way that the public can eliminate these incompetents from the 
teaching profession is first to insist upon a high standard of normal school 
training, and second to insist upon adequate expert Supervision of teachers-in- 
service. Very often these inefficient teachers are known even to school boards, 
but because they live in the town or have influential friends they are retained 
year after year. Expert supervision would follow them up so closely that 
_public opinion, which is always sound at the core, would insist on their 
removal, 

Speaking generally, we found that history and geography were not closely 
enough related to the immediate environment and actual life of the pupil. We 
found pupils struggling with written exercises on the system of feudal tenure 
in French Canada or the recommendations in Lord Durham’s Report who were 
unable to give us any explanation of the relation of British Columbia to 
Quebec, or why they as citizens of British Columbia should have any interest 
in the Durham Report or in the Act of Union of 1841. Similarly we found 
pupils learning facts about China or Japan or Italy or the Panama Canal who 
were unable to show that British Columbia had even the most remote interest 
in these places. It was evident that the many excellent Suggestions on geog- 
raphy in the new curriculum for elementary schools have not yet had any 
marked influence on the methods of some teachers. We more than suspect 
that the teaching of *history has, in the past, been determined too largely by 
the examination for admission to high schools. This teaching, as we saw it, 
consists largely of carefully prepared notes to be copied by pupils, learned by 
heart, and reproduced on order. 

It may have happened that we saw the least valuable nature study* teach- 
ing in the Province. As a matter of fact, we saw a really good lesson in the 
Lord Tennyson School in Vancouver, another good lesson in the Seymour 
School, and a fair lesson taught by a student-teacher in Victoria. The other 
lessons we saw, whether in one-room rural schools or in large towns or cities, 


* This subject is not examined upon for admission to high schools. 
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were fashioned after a single pattern. In some cases the plan was comprehen- 
sive and the technique elaborate. But the final results were the same—an 
appeal to the memory. One illustration will suffice. The topic was the loon, 
the teacher a student of the Vancouver Normal School, the class intermediate 
in the grades. The teacher had for illustrative material a picture and a black- 
poard drawing of a loon. She had made careful preparation, handed in an 
elaborate plan, and no doubt received a high grading for her effort. She told 
the pupils many interesting things about the loon, its habits, appearance, cry, 
nesting-place, eggs, young, manner of diving, and food. The pupils showed 
some interest and asked some questions. The teacher questioned, as the lesson 
proceeded, on the facts she was teaching. A summary was written on the 
board. It was read and re-read by pupils. Several pupils went to the black- 
board and made rough sketches of a loon. They were asked to remember what 
they had learned for future use. This lesson was not wholly without value. 
The emotional reaction of the pupils would probably leave them with a wider 
sympathy for bird-life and perhaps cause them to take a deeper interest in the 
next bird they might see. But this is not nature study. A lesson about nature 
is not a study of nature. The lesson given by the student in Victoria, while 
less elaborate and less vividly presented, had more value because it was based 
on a specimen of plant-life in the hands of the teacher and used for examina- 
tion by the pupils as the lesson proceeded. Nature study as we saw it in the 
average British Columbia school is the inevitable result of the “ formal 
discipline ” theory of education. Its method is the very antithesis of the scien- 
tific spirit. The teaching of this subject can be improved only by improving 
the nature and method of the work in natural science in the normal schools. 
We have seen much to admire in the teaching of primary number. The 

work attempted is moderate in amount and interesting devices are used to 
give it a concrete basis. There is great need in the intermediate grades for 
objective standards of proficiency in the simple rules. In all grades, but espe- 
cially in those at the top, there is need for more oral work and less attention 
should be paid to elaborate written solutions of problems. The power to make 
rapid and accurate computations without pencil and paper is an objective 
sadly neglected in elementary schools. To secure good results at least half 
the whole time devoted to number throughout the school course should be given 
to work without pencil and paper or using pencil and paper merely to record 
answers to problems given by the teacher. Much attention should also be given 
to the accurate and rapid solution of problems where the pencil is used merely 
to supplement mental work or to bridge a gap in mental work. In our opinion 
the elementary teachers we have observed place too much emphasis on the form 
of solution and too little on rapidity of solution and accuracy. It would appear 
that they think an elaborate written solution increases the pupil’s power 10 
reason. Take, for example, the following problem and its solution which we 
copied from a blackboard in a class taught by a bright young man: Harry had .. 
40 rabbits. He lost 14 of them. How many did he lose? The solution insisted 
on was :— 

Harry had 40 rabbits. 

He lost % of them. 

Then he lost ¥% of 40 rabbits=8 rabbits. 
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Surely the writing of the first two lines is a useless repetition and therefore 
a senseless waste of time. Or take the following problem given a grade three 
class in a large urban school: John, James, and Henry together have 100 
marbles. John has 25 marbles and James has 50 marbles. How many has 
Henry? The pupils, except three at the blackboard, were working at their 
seats. The teacher insisted on the followinging solution from those at the board 
_ as models for those working at their desks :— 
John has 25 marbles. 
James has 50 marbles. 


John and James have 75 marbles together. 
John, James, and Henry have 100 marbles. 
John and James have 75 marbles. 


Therefore Henry must have 25 marbles. 


It is reasonably certain that every pupil in the class could have worked this 
problem in ten seconds without pencil or paper and could have given a satis- 
factory oral solution. The laboured solution above may have some value as 
language-training: its effect in developing power to use number is negligible. 

We shall conclude this reference to arithmetic with one other illustration 
from a visit to a grade eight class in charge of the school principal in an inland 
town. The teacher had made elaborate preparation to give a test in mental 
arithmetic and to keep a record of each pupil’s work. For this purpose he had 
their names on the blackboard and also a score plan ruled for the answers. 
He gave a problem and pupils wrote their answers, at the same: time stacking 
their work-books upside down on a chair by the teacher. When the books 
‘were all stacked, or the time limit had expired, the teacher turned the books 
upside down and recorded on the score plan the order in which the answers 
were received. During a fifteen-minute period the following problems were 
given and correct answers written by a little less than fifty per cent. of the 
pupils :— 

1. A farmer buys a cow for $60 and sells her for $75. Find the gain %. 

2. A man buys goods at 60c. on the dollar and sells at a discount of 20% on list price. 
Find gain %. 

During the fifteen-minute period the class used forty seconds for the solu- 
tion of problems and the teacher used fourteen minutes twenty seconds for 
his own oral solutions and for recording results. Comment is unnecessary. 

We have seen much really good teaching of number in senior classes. Our 
main criticism is that it receives too much attention and that not enough 
emphasis is placed on the rapid oral solution of simple problems. In several 
instances we found grade eight programmes that provided for arithmetic from 
9.10 to 10 a.m. and then another half-hour in the afternoon. Teachers who plan 
such badly-balanced time-tables might well be required to spend their summer 
holidays writing out multiplication tables! . 

The teaching of English in the elementary schools varies so much that it is 
impossible to describe it in general terms. The primary work is good and 
closely related to the reading and number. The work in the intermediate 
grades is somewhat stiff and formal. The work in senior grades ranges from 
very ordinary to superior. The growing tendency to furnish a wider range of 
supplementary reading and free pupils from a prescribed school reader is 

gee 
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having a good effect. The movement should be still further extended. Some 
of the work in composition is very formal. Too little of it is based on the ) 
pupil’s own experience. The adoption of the socialized recitation as managed q 
by the best teachers is having a good effect on oral language, but where the 
teacher is weak it soon degenerates into stilted forms of procedure that are 
more objectionable than the method it displaced. 


V. INSTRUCTION IN THE HIGH ScHOOLS. 


So much has already been said in a disparaging way about the place of 
Latin and French in the British Columbia high schools that it gives us a 
genuine pleasure to say a word in praise of the way this instruction is generally 
given. With some notable exceptions, these subjects and mathematics are in 
the hands of the best teachers we have seen in the Province and we doubt 
whether they are better taught in any secondary schools in Canada. The fact 
that high class teachers are usually provided for these subjects probably goes 
a long way toward reconciling pupils and parents to the great demands of 
language study in the way of home preparation. In some schools we find 
French taught by the direct method. Latin and mathematics are nearly always 
in the hands of men and women with university training and it is only fair to 
say that some of the most promising are comparatively young graduates of 
The University of British Columbia. 

We have seen work in English and history of a high order and some that - 
was very weak. In small high schools these subjects have to be slighted in 
order to cover the requirements in French and Latin. The history course is 
a comprehensive one. Canadian and British history is prescribed only for 
supplementary reading in the third year and then with special reference to 
certain chapters of the prescribed text. It would seem that Canadian children 
ought to have more than a passing acquaintance with the history of their own 
country. The courses now given in the elementary schools are wholly inade- 
quate to meet the needs of a liberal education. 

The large urgan high schools are generally well equipped for the teaching of 
general science, chemistry, and physics. It is to be regretted that so little — 
emphasis is placed upon biology. The Survey Commissioners are also of the ‘ 
opinion that even where good laboratories are provided they are not always 
used enough by students. We fear that chemistry and physics are not always 
treated in the true spirit of inductive science. We are willing to make very 
liberal allowance for a small high school where demonstrations by the teacher 
take the place of investigation and experiment by the pupil. But in well 
equipped high schools with good laboratory facilities and an adequate staff, 
the teacher who demonstrates what pupils should discover for themselves lacks 
the scientific spirit and will necessarily fail in developing that spirit in his 
pupils. His work is much on the same plane as the nature study lesson in 
the elementary school which we have described. 

While the Commissioners believe that the high schools have had too narrow 
an aim and are dominated too much by the requirements of university matricu- 
lation, and while we believe these schools may be reconstructed to meet in an 
increased degree the real needs of the young people of the Province, we have no 
wish to disparage the good work they are doing and the liberalizing influence 
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they have exerted on the intellectual life of Western Canada. It is no small 
achievement for a people less than 600,000 in number to have established a 
vigorous and growing University. This accomplishment had been impossible 
without these high schools as a foundation and the further development of the 
University will be hampered unless these schools can be maintained and 
improved. In our opinion, the changes we propose for the high schools will 
make them not less but better able to train every young person who has the 
talent, ambition, and means of pursuing a university course. We do not wish 
the high schools to be of less service to the University: we do wish them to 
be of more service to those who, for various reasons, can never enter the 
University. 
VI. OruerR ScHoot Prosrems. 


(a.) Division of Teaching Duty Between Men and Women.—In British 
Columbia there are nearly two men to one woman employed in high schools. 
In elementary schools the men number approximately one-sixth of the whole. 
The former seems a well-balanced arrangement, but one which, judging from 
the experience of older communities, may be difficult to maintain. 

Under the rearrangement we are proposing, the work of instruction in the 
elementary schools will naturally fall more and more upon women. Urban 
centres and district municipalities may continue to employ men as administra- 
tors and school principals, but the number of male teachers actually working 
in the grades, from one to six, will not be large. In our opinion, the ideal 
arrangement in the middle and high schools would be one where men and 
.women were nearly equal in numbers. Men can be secured and retained as 
teachers only by the payment of salaries that bear some relation to those 
earned in other professions requiring similar natural talent and preparation. 
In our opinion, a satisfactory pension system would be an inducement to male 
teachers to remain in the teaching profession. 

The advantages of having the instruction of adolescents shared between men 
and women have been well set forth by J. F. Brown in his able volume on 
The American High School, from which we quote a paragraph :— 


“But, for exactly similar reasons, boys and girls from twelve to eighteen should be 
taught by both men and women. It is purely a question of efficiency. The combined 
powers of man and woman are no more necessary for the procreation of the physical 
child than is their combined influence necessary for the proper training of boys and girls. 
Boys need virile qualities to imitate and manly strength as well as womanly grace to 
restrain them. Girls need womanly ideals set before them, but they also need the influ- 
ence of the critical virility of the masculine mind and character. Boys and girls alike 
heed the refining, restraining, stimulating influence of both men and women. In a more or 
less blind, instinctive sort of way they recognize the need. Boys are driven from the 
schools by the lack of strong men in them; they dislike the companionship of women 
alone. A manly man teacher stimulates all that is womanly in high school girls. It is 
as reasonable to claim that the home is complete, as far as the training of children is 
concerned, without the influence in it of a strong man as to claim that the high school 
is complete without the presence in it of a fairly proportionate number of virile men 
teachers. Moreover, the principle holds true whether the school be co-educational or for a 
Single sex.” 

(b.) Supplementary Reading in the Elementary School.—There is no lack 
of so-called supplementary reading for every type of school. American and 
British publishing houses have small armies of writers collecting, annotating, 
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and revising material that lends itself more or less fittingly for school use. 
Much in these collections is goud: necessarily much is commonplace and wholly 
without that literary value which alone would justify its use in the classroom. 
The educator’s problem is more than the finding of something good: he must 
secure the best. 

More experiments enlisting the services of competent judges of English 
classics for the elementary school have been made in London, England, than 
in any other part of the English-speaking world. The following list of these 
books, supplied by the school authorities of the London County Council, may 
give some useful hints to similar authorities in British Columbia, always 
assuming that our schools should make use of any really good material that 
is distinctively Canadian. The list is arranged in order of the popularity of 
the books :— 

Tales and Stories from Shakespeare, Robinson Crusoe, Arthurian Legends, Peter Pan, 
David Copperfield, Tale of Two Cities, Christmas Carol, Water Babies, Ivanhoe, Tales of 
Robin Hood, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Treasure Island, 
Westward Ho!, John Halifax Gentleman, Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
Arabian Nights, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Gulliver’s Travels, Aisop’s Fables, King of the 
Golden River, White Company, Coral Island, Mrs. Molesworth’s Story of a Short Life, 
Children of the New Forest, Hereward the Wake, Oliver Twist, Stories from Chaucer, 
Micah Clarke, Kingsley’s Heroes, Settlers in Canada, Granny’s Wonderful Chair, Pickwick 
Papers, Silas Marner, Tales of the Fairies, Sindbad the Sailor, Old Greek Stories, Stories 
from Dickens, Black Arrow, Three Monkeys, Cranford, Deeds that Won the Empire, Sleep- 
ing Beauty, Aladdin, Stories from the Faerie Queene, Cinderella, Barnaby Rudge, Shackle- 
ton in the Antarctic, Story of Raleigh. 

A study of the catalogues of British publishers will show that these books 
are available at prices approximately half those charged for the same books 
by American publishers. 

(c.) Home Economics in the High School and Its Claim to Receive Credits 
Toward University Matriculation—This seems to be a burning question in 
some parts of British Columbia. The Survey Commission has nothing to do 
with fixing university requirements, and, speaking generally, it would be a 
gratuitous impertinence for it to make suggestions as to what matriculation 
credit ought, or ought not, to be allowed any particular subject. We are 
making an exception in the case of home economics only because it has been the 
definitely referred to us for report by the Honourable the Minister of , 
Education. ‘ 

We have made it clear that in our opinion every middle school and every nid 
high school in British Columbia ought to provide home economics courses 
where the number of pupils in attendance, the teaching staff, and the resources 
of the people make such provision -possible.. Local conditions and local needs 
vary so much in the Province that it would be unwise to have cast-iron regula- 
tions which would prevent a community from securing half an educational loaf 
simply because they could not afford a whole loaf. 

We have recommended that the minimum staff for a high school be two 
teachers. We have personal knowledge of communities in the Province where 
the ratepayers would consider themselves fortunate if they could have two good 
teachers for a combined middle and high school. In such a school home 
economics could be taught only if one teacher were a woman qualified to give 
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this instruction. But in the average urban and district municipality middle 
and high schools where four or more teachers are employed we think courses 
in home economics might well be made compulsory for girls. 

* No course in any high school ought to be established with a view to its 
earning power as measured in terms of university credits. To put the matter 
in another way, any subjects now being taught in the high schools, which would 
not be taught if we had no universities, ought not to be on the programme of 
Studies. Every subject taught in our elementary or high schools ought to find 
its justification in itself: ought to be taught because it meets the actual life 
needs, present and prospective, of the young people who are studying it. In 
our opinion, home economics can justify its place on the school programme 
measured by any of these tests. Our programme of studies makes it a com- 
pulsory subject throughout the middle school and optional during the three 
years of the high school. It counts as high school credits for a school leaving 
diploma and for entrance to the normal school. 

There remains for consideration the credits that might reasonably be 
allowed it toward university matriculation. Any good high school course 
offering home economics will necessarily provide for closely articulated courses 
in the chemistry of foods, in biology, phy siology, and in home hygiene. To us 
it seems reasonable that home economics would require laboratory work and 
a knowledge of science fully equivalent to any two of chemistry, physics, or 
biology as prescribed for matriculation. 

But even if The University of British Columbia conceded this, the present 
home economics diploma would fall short of full matriculation by the subject 
of geometry. The Survey Commissioners have a very high appreciation of the 
practical and cultural value of the home economics course as outlined for 
British Columbia high schools. In their opinion, whether viewed from the 
standpoint of time required for completing the course, effort and ability 
required to cover the course, or practical and cultural values resulting from 
the course, it would stand a favourable comparison with any of the present 
courses accepted for full matriculation. 

But this is quite different from saying that the Univer sity ought to accept 
this diploma for full matriculation and recognize the many valuable skills and 
‘abilities of the home economics student as equivalent to those developed through 
the study of geometry. We have before us the matriculation requirements of 
the Universities of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Toronto, Queens, 
McMaster, McGill, and Dalhousie. They all require geometry for full matricu- 
lation. They may all be wrong. Geometry may have no peculiar practical 
or disciplinary values that make it a sine qua non for the undertaking of 
university work. But it seems clear that The University of British Columbia, 
in insisting upon geometry, is following a precedent set by the old universities 
and lived up to by all Canadian universities. Toronto University has a home 
economics course but all who take it must first matriculate in geometry. We 
think the University ought to accept the home economics course ‘as equivalent 
to two sciences because it is equivalent. It actually covers a science course 
that deals with the identical principles covered in the regular matriculation 
courses in chemistry and biology. But following the same line of reasoning 
we find in home economics no actual equivalent in kind for geometry and 
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therefore, as long as the consensus of opinion among those who fashion matricu- 
lation requirements insists on geometry, we fail to see that holders of home 
economics diplomas have any peculiar claim to exemption. The Commis- 
sioners venture to express the opinion that the time will come when all 
Canadian universities will relax their matriculation requirements. Perhaps 

The University of British Columbia may lead the way. We conclude this sec- 
tion with the following statement by a prominent American *writer on 
education who is arguing against excessively high requirements for entrance 
to the universities :— 

“Tg it not better for the individual and for society that such students should inerease 
their social efficiency by four years’ additional training . . . than that they should 
live their lives on the lower plane of efficiency made possible by secondary education 
alone?” 

a (d.) Number of Pupils in a Class in an Elementary School.—This is a 
question upon which educators hold widely divergent views. A century ago in 
England the disciples of Bell and Lancaster, by using a small army of monitors, 
were teaching hundreds of children with one trained and paid teacher. Today 
in England many expensively-equipped private schools supply one teacher for 
eight children, while in the state-aided elementary schools one teacher often 
has fifty or more children. In the large American cities, New York, Buffalo, 
Boston, or Philadelphia, one seldom finds less than forty pupils in actual 
attendance in an elementary grade. In large centres in Ontario the same 
practice prevails and many class-rooms are seated for forty-eight pupils. In 
high schools in Ontario thirty pupils for one teacher are a fair average, although 
actual registration in first and second year classes often reaches forty pupils 
per teacher. : 

In British Columbia there are very few overcrowded classes in any schools. 
A number of men in elementary schools have little more than. half-classes, 
while in urban centres women are sometimes given large classes. The daily 
average attendance per teacher in high schools probably does not reach twenty- 
five pupils. ! 

In the opinion of the Survey Commissioners, there can be no doubt that an 
ideal arrangement would give a teacher in an elementary school an average 
attendance of about thirty pupils. Such a class is not too large for individual 
instruction and large enough to secure a wide variety of viewpoints and indi- 
vidualities. But we are not living in an ideal ‘world. We must take things as 
we find them. A’school system is not necessarily good because the teachers 
have only thirty or thirty-three pupils each, nor is it necessarily a poor system 
because the teachers have forty or forty-five pupils each. The quality of the 
teacher is much more important than the exact number of pupils per teacher. 

In our opinion, the number of pupils per teacher in the elementary schools 
of the Province ought not to be made less than at present until the economic 
situation is improved. Until the present glaring inequalities in school rates 
are overcome and until the basis of school support is broadened, we think the 
proportion of teachers to pupils ought not to be increased. We go further and 
suggest that an inspector ought not to insist on a second teacher in a rural 
school until the average attendance of pupils clearly exceeds forty. It would 
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be much better to insist on more competent and better paid teachers. We 
mention this point because we have on several occasions visited a rural school 
with two teachers and found less than forty pupils in attendance. Explana- 
tions usually reveal the fact that the registration went slightly above forty 
pupils, two teachers were engaged—perhaps an extra room built—and then a 
year or two years later the attendance dwindled and the district had two 
teachers with only thirty-eight pupils. 

(e.) A Study on Elimination of Pupils in British Columbia High Schools.— 
The following table was compiled from a study made of eighteen typical high 
schools. In these the total enrolment in September, 1921, was 1,483 pupils, and 
of these the number in grade nine was 868. Of these,— 

206 passed Junior Matriculation or Normal Entrance in June, 1924. 
64 passed Junior Matriculation or Normal Entrance in September, 1924, 
21 failed on these examinations in 1924. 
6 completed these courses but wrote no examinations. 
194 completed only two years of the course. 
231 completed only one year of the course. 
146 left before completing even one year of the course. 


The following reasons were assigned for failure to complete the course :— 
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It is reasonable to assume that of the 156 pupils who could not be traced’ 
because of removal, a number actually completed the course in some other 
school. It is also certain that of the 194 who completed two years of the 
course in June, 1924, a number will complete the full course in 1925. 

We believe the study made of these eighteen schools, together with other 
information brought to our notice, justifies the following conclusions: First, 
that the Junior Matriculation and Normal Entrance Courses as now outlined - 
can be covered in three years only by the brighter pupils, and even then in 
many cases with an excessive amount of home study; second, that the present 
courses are either too difficult for, or require a type of mind and kinds of ability 
not possessed by, fifty per cent. of the pupils who enter the high schools; third, 
that the high schools can hope to meet the needs of all or even the large 
majority of the pupils who now enter them only by providing additional courses 
adapted to the varying needs of our modern social organization; fourth, that 
the waste of money and students’ time and energy under the ‘present system is 
tremendous. 

Professor Thorndike, of Columbia College, puts the matter very fairly :— 


“The third matter of importance is that the high school, which attracts so many, holds 
so few. Something in the mental or social and economic status of the pupil who enters 
the high school, or in the nature of the particular kinds of education given in the high 
schools, is at fault. The fact that the elimination is so great in the first year of the high 
schoo! gives eviderce that a large share of the fault lies with the kind of education given 
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in the high schools. One can hardly suppose that very many of the parents who send 
children to the high school, do so with no expectation of keeping them there over a year, 
or that a large number of the children who complete the elementary course and make a 
trial of the high school are so stupid or uninterested in being educated that they had 
better be got rid of in the first year.” 

We are told upon what we consider to be good authority that in some high 
schools in British Columbia—the practice is probably not confined to this one 
Province—the principals deliberately plan at the end of the first year to get 
rid of all pupils who are not likely to complete the high school course and 
bring credit to the school and its staft of teachers. Ridicule, neglect, and non- 
promotion of pupils are some of the methods used to eliminate them from the 
school roster when a gentle hint is not sufficient. This treatment, however 
despicable its motive, may in the end be more humane than to allow the young 
people to spend another two or three years ini pursuing courses of study for 
which they are by nature unfitted. If it be true that only very bright pupils 
are made welcome in some high schools it further emphasizes the need of 
differentiated courses of study such as. we suggest in Chapter var j 

(f.) Registration of Pupils in Elementary and High Schools and Costs.— 
On pages 169 and 170 we give, for purposes of comparison, statistics regarding 
registration of pupils and costs of education in the provinces of Canada and the 
State of Washington. In many cases the tables are incomplete owing to lack 
of data. 

(g.) Need of a Woman Adviser for Girls in High Schools.—In large elemen- 
tary schools the principal is usually a man and a majority of the grade teachers 
women. Boys in mixed classes taught by women may always consult with the 
principal on any matter that concerns them as boys. Similarly girls may con- 
sult with their own or some other woman teacher. But in large high schools 
where there is a fairly equal division of male and female teachers, and nO 
segregation in classes according to sex, it will often happen that adolescent 
girls have men as their form teachers. There can be no possible objection to 
this practice if the school organization makes definite provision whereby every — 
girl in the school knows that some particular woman among the teachers is 
ready to consult with her on any personal matter. In the opinion of the 
Survey Commission, it would be desirable in every large high school to have 
a woman as associate principal who would be chosen because of special fitness . 
to act as adviser to girls. This plan would also enable a board to pay a eraceful . 
compliment to some specially qualified woman and at the same time give her 
some recognition in the way of extra salary without causing jealousies among i 
other members of the teaching staff. It would of course be distinctly under- 
stood that the title of “associate principal ” carried with it no administrative 
power except in relation to female students and then only when specifically 
approved by the principal and board of trustees. 

(h.) Part-time Students in High Schools.—It will necessarily happen that 
more than fifty per cent. of young people have to leave school at fifteen years 
of age. Completion of the middle school will end their continuous formal 
training. Among this fifty per cent. there will be some, especially girls 
employed at home, who could spare an hour a day or two half-days a week in 
improving their education if suitable courses could be arranged or if the pros- 
pective student had a choice of subjects. The Fisher Bill in England and — 
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170 PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Some EpUCATION STATISTICS OF CANADA, BY PROVINCES. 
(Based on Average Daily Attendance.) 
Nor Cost TO RATEPAYERS PER PUPIL PER ANNUM. 
Province. Hlementary Schools. High Schools. 
1914-15. 1918-19. 1928-24. 1914-15. 1918-19. 1923-24. 
British Columbia.......... $43 764 $42 937 $68. SSF 4) | spatter cage 
GUNG Siete Uk PE AE 82 65. TST 68 O9F TO OU pre Nae re | eee ee ee 
Saskatchewal.........----.-- 57 O08 63 22 Simeone sel meee $84 05 $88 49* 
au Oa ee eee 44 65) 53 407 BOT ALT see Uns Va Gee rere || eee 
Ontario 2 22 ae 389 48 43 46 53 T4* $97 73 69 57 83 TO* 
Quebec pala csacecceeeg epg ceeeeceecey |) Recess NG acca oe 
New Brunswieke -ccccal( cetenee || ge eeeenceet yp | 0 eerste Ue eee dee 
INO) EWA SYOONGIC tes sono een -cos LU SBRY 241 277 24 OUP) ee By eee i eee 
Prince Hdward Island... 7 SOT 9 027 LTQST EY ee ee eee 
Washington, U.S.A......-. 41 O87 48 357 GBTAG HE Gr een ee ree tn) 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT GRANT PER PUPIL PER ANNUM. 
Province. Hlementary Schools. High Schools. 
1914-15. 1918-19. 1923-24. 1914-15. 1918-19. | 1923-24. 
, aa 
British Columbia........... $26 657 $31 597 SSS OATS Wetec: la ak Sere ee 
PAID Or tale... ees Se eee 10 80+ Tey 1 799 5) | ee ee ee 
Saskatchewan:...-.-..-.-. 14 99 13 49 13 79 $34 61— $43 04 $38 02 
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| p= 
ToraL COST PER PUPIL PER ANNUM. 
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* 1922-23. 


estimated. 


+ Includes high schools. 


Washington, U.S.A., has approximately an average of $2 per pupil 


+ No reports received. 
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the Ontario Adolescent Act proposed to make this part-time study compulsory 
from fourteen to eighteen years. In the City of Seattle part-time attendance 
up to eighteen years is rigidly enforced unless the adolescent has completed a 
high school course. 

The Survey Commission does not think that British Columbia is ready for 
any compulsory school attendance beyond fifteen years. The Commission does 
think, however, that, where such part-time attendance is voluntary, the school 
authorities ought to meet the student more than half-way and open wide the 
doors of the high school for his benefit whether he wishes instruction in aca- 
demic or vocational work. Even if extra classes or special classes have to be 
formed, no student who is in earnest should be turned aside. And every stu- 
dent who successfully covers a partial course as a part-time student should 
receive full credit for it if at any subsequent period he should wish to complete 
the full course. 

(i.) Obsolete Material in High School Courses.—Nearly a quarter of a 
century ago progressive educators directed attention to the enormous waste in 
the elementary school because of time spent on arithmetic in mastering 
processes which had no relation to modern business requirements or life needs 
and in learning to spell words that the ordinary person seldom, if ever, was 
called upon to write. Recent experiments have been directed to a discovery of 
possible waste in the teaching of high school subjects. So far these experi- : 
ments have been directed more particularly toward Latin and algebra. We. 
are pleased to learn that one or two such experiments are under way in British 
Columbia and commend a study of the results to principals of secondary 
schools. Every movement to lop dead branches off the “educational tree” 
should be encouraged, because the pruning process will give renewed vigour to 
the branches that are alive. Algebraic processes that have no application to 
life problems can be defended only by those who are consistent disciples of the 
theory of formal discipline. This theory, it may be added, could even. find 
justification for the inclusion of cross-word puzzles in the high school 
curriculum. 

(j.) “ Accrediting” System for High School Graduation.—In Chapter VI. 
we have outlined our plan of a middle school programme and have tried to 
make it clear that in our opinion no uniform provincial written examinations 
are necessary in promoting pupils from the middle to the high school. We 
have also planned a high school course providing for promotion by subjects and 
requiring pupils before obtaining a diploma to earn the necessary credits for 
the particular courses they are following. 

What method is to be adopted to determine when a pupil has earned a 
certain number of credits or when he has completed second-year algebra or 
third-year history? The Commissioners believe that promotion from year to 
year may safely be left in the hands of the high school principal and his teachers 
as it virtually is at present. They further believe that each high school prin- 
cipal, with the aid of his teachers, may be left absolutely free to grant high 
school diplomas to those students who have completed the general course lead- 
ing to graduation from high school. But this does not dispose of the need 
for some adequate guarantee that young people who wish to enter normal 
schools or universities have at least the minimum standard of intelligence 
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and academic knowledge necessary for future success in professional callings. 
The Commissioners can see no way of immediately abolishing the present 
Normal Entrance and University Matriculation Examinations. They have 
already shown how these examinations may be divided into two parts, thus 
lessening the strain upon the student and perhaps enabling him to do more 
thorough work. 

But the Commissioners believe that, as the normal schools, the university 
training school for teachers, and the provincial system of school inspection and 
supervision ‘are improved and the standards of teachers and teaching raised, 
it will be possible and desirable to reduce to a minimum the number of high 
school students who will be required to take formal written tests as a proof of 
their fitness to become teachers or to enter the university. Briefly, our plan 
is the introduction and gradual extension of a system of “accredited ” high 
schools. There are already a number of schools in the Province that might 
safely be designated as “ accredited.” Their number would naturally be 
increased as fast as other schools, by improving their standards of instruction, 
through obtaining carefully selected teachers and adequate equipment, could 
establish a claim to “ accredited” rank. Such a plan would involve a measure 
of co-operation between the Department of Education and the University in 
the matter of high school inspection. This “ accredited ” system is already in 
successful operation in the New England States and with some modification is 
in partial operation in Ontario. It not only gets rid of much that is objection- 
able in the examination system, but it acts as‘a spur to school boards and 
teachers to earn and retain “accredited” rank. We believe that British 
Columbia might at an early date be ready for a partial adoption of the 
“ accredited” system. Its details must be worked out to suit local conditions. 

When the “ accrediting ” system is adopted, a discriminating use should be 
made of intelligence tests in rating the student body. The average of at least 
three group tests might, in the majority of cases examined, be considered a 
reliable index of ability. All students with an intelligence quotient under one 
hundred should also be given an individual intelligence examination by means 
of the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests. 


VII. RecoMMENDATIONS. 


1. That the curriculum of studies for elementary schools be revised to pro- 3 
vide more handwork activities for pupils in grades two, three, and four, and 
that teachers receive additional instruction in this work in the normal schools. 

2. That sewing for girls be compulsory in every school in British Columbia 
for grades five and six in the elementary school and for all grades in the middle 


school, and that female students in the normal schools receive training to enable 
them to teach this subject. | 


3. That manual training for boys and home economics for girls be compul- 
sory for grades five and six in all elementary schools of six or more rooms and 


in all middle schools where, in the opinion of the Superintendent of Education, 
the requirement is a reasonable one. 


4, That home economics for girls be provided as an optional course in high 
schools wherever six or more teachers are employed. 
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5. That the time-table in every middle and high school in British Columbia 
provide for not less than two periods of forty minutes each per week in games 
or physical exercise. Our programme for the middle and high school provides 
a daily period for this subject. 

6. That the present practice of having physical training or military training 
given during school hours in school buildings or on school premises by officers of 
the Canadian Militia be discontinued. 

7. That vocal music be a compulsory subject in every elementary school 
where one or more teachers on the staff are competent to give such: instruction. 

8. That the elementary school curriculum place still more emphasis upon 
oral arithmetic throughout the grades. 

9. That the curriculum of studies for high schools emphasize still more the 
importance of laboratory work in science and that the high school inspectors 
give special attention to this department of work. 

10. That no change be made in the present maximum number of pupils 
taught by one teacher in an elementary school, except that before requiring a 
board to provide an additional room the inspector be quite certain that the 
increased attendance beyond forty pupils per classroom is not merely a 
temporary increase. 

Ji. That, in the opinion of the Survey Commission, the home economics 
course, as given in the British Columbia high schools, might reasonably be 
accepted for university matriculation as equivalent to any two sciences now on 
the matriculation course. 

12. That in high schools having four or more rooms a school board be 
allowed to name a female teacher as “associate principal ” whose special duty 
it will be to act as adviser to girls in attendance at the school. 

13. That every high school in British Columbia be required to admit young 
people over fifteen years of age, who have completed the middle school course, as 
part-time students. 

14. That the Department of Education and the University authorities 
consult as to the possibility and advisability of partially and gradually sub- 
stituting a system of “accredited” high schools in place of the present 
matriculation examination. 

15. That the middle and high school organization and curriculum discussed 
in Chapters VI. and VII. of this Report be substituted, as soon as possible, 
for the present high school system in British Columbia. ‘This change would, 
in our opinion, provide courses more suited to the life needs of the students and 
reduce the alarming rate of elimination in the high school enrolment. 

16. That the subject of Canadian History and Civil Government receive 
more attention than at present in the programme of studies for high schools. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE TEACHING PERSONNEL. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


The usual criticisms levelled at the teaching personnel of the Province by a 
section of the public who appeared before the Survey may be summed up under 
the following heads: Too many unmarried teachers; the immaturity of the 
teachers especially in rural schools; lack of vision and professional pride; 
deficient academic and professional qualifications ; unwillingness to take addi- 
tional professional training beyond the legal minimum; lack of experience; 
inability adequately to profit from experience; tendency to change schools too 
frequently ; lack of special preparation for teaching in ungraded schools; lack 
of sympathy with, and appreciation of, problems of rural life; dogmatism ; 
lack of personality. 

The above list constitutes a strong indictment. It is altogether probable, 
however, that if a survey were made of the legal, medical, or theological pro- 
fessions, not a few charges of similar‘nature would be encountered. In a body 
of teachers, exceeding three thousand in number, it would indeed be surprising 
if there were not some to whom the above criticisms would be applicable. 
Fortunately, too, the majority of the weaknesses listed above are capable of 
being remedied, at least in part, and are therefore deserving of serious con- 
sideration by the educational authorities and the teachers themselves. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that every young teacher, on leaving the 
normal school, has, or should have, some system of educational philosophy, 
however elementary, which he has made his own, and which should serve as a 
guide to class-room practice. Where this is not the case the teacher is a mere 
mechanist, the slave of routine or of a system of “ tricks” acquired at the 
training school. His methods of teaching, under these conditions, are neces- 
sarily artificial, stilted, and interest-killing. If, however, the teacher possesses 
a strong personality and high ideals, it is altogether likely that his pupils will 
be beneficially influenced by contacts with him, whatever be his educational 
philosophy or mastery of technique. | 


“The personality of the teacher,” said Prime Minister Baldwin in an address before 
the London Teachers’ Association, “is the crucial fact of the whole work of education. 
It is you who have to transmit to the children some appreciation of the growth of the 
human spirit, some insight into our national traditions of liberty and fair play, into the 
material achievements of science, and into the wider problems set by racial and national 
divisions of mankind, and, somewhere through those lessons, through you, there must reach 
the children some of the ‘murmurs and the scents of the infinite sea.’ ”’ 

Enthusiasm in the teacher is contagious and personality is undoubtedly a 
potent factor in determining success in the class-room as in other fields of 
activity. The teacher of weak or neutral personality invites failure whatever 
his professional attainments may be. At the same time it should be remenr 
bered that attractive personality, desirable though it be, is only one of the 
factors necessary to the attainment of success by the instructor of youth. No 
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thoughtful citizen would seriously consider employing the services of a surgeon 
of striking personality and corresponding lack of technical skill in his profes- 
sion. Education, like surgery, has developed a scientific side and technique 
of procedure. Its results, at least in the fundamentals or “ tool ” subjects, are 
measurable in quantitative terms and hence are becoming more and more 
independent of the mistakes of individual judgment. 

It has already been stated that the young teacher must possess at least an 
elementary educational philosophy and mastery of technique if he is to avoid 
becoming a mere formalist in the work of the classroom. This philosophy, 
always subject to modification and development as a result of study and experi- 
ence, is an indispensable guide to rational practice. Furthermore, the aims 
of the teacher, in so far ag these aims are rational, should be discernible from 
an analysis of the methods used in teaching. Unfortunately the Commissioners, 
during the course of their visits to a number of elementary schools of the 
Province, were unable to discover any rational objectives or scientific principles 
underlying much of the ¢lass-room procedure. When asked why he taught a 
lesson in a certain way, the response of the teacher frequently was: “ We were 
told to do it that way.” On being asked “ Where,” the usual response was: 
“At the normal school.” There is something commendable in this simple 
childlike faith in the efficacy of the precepts given or notes dictated by normal 
school instructors. It may even be argued that, in the case of young teachers, 
Supposedly incapable of much pedagogical discernment, the major emphasis in 
professional instruction should be laid on the “how” rather than the “ why.” 
The young teacher, armed with the “ tricks of the trade,” even in the initial 
‘Stages of his career, is able to conduct his classes with a certain finish and 
semblance of skill that is often mistaken for real ability to teach. We are not 
speaking of those routine factors of administration that should be mechanized, 
but of the teaching process which means the interaction of mind upon mind 
in such a manner as to develop the pupils’ mental stature. We venture to 
assert that the mastery of the principles of educational psychology, including 
the use of the more common tests and measurements, efficiently taught and 
applied during the course of professional training, will do more to develop real 
power and skill on the part of the young teacher than the wholesale dictation 
of notes or the delivery of lectures on specific methods of teaching the conjune- 
tive pronoun, the trade winds, or similar topics from the programme of studies. 
When the principles of educational psychology, including.the laws of learning, 
are thoroughly mastered—and in this process of mastery there should be 
humerous examples of teaching drawn from many fields—the young teacher 
of average ability should be able to make his own methods in conformity with 
these principles. 

Furthermore, he should be required to do so. Skill and technique in teach- 
ing can be developed only through adequate practice based upon the rational 
application of the principles of educational psychology. Subject to these gen- 
eral qualifications, the question of method is largely individual. The personal 
equation enters at every turn. The normal school should aim “to make ” the 
teacher, to assist in the development of power and skills. When this is reason- 
ably accomplished the young teacher may safely be entrusted to make his own 
Specific methods. If he has not developed the medieval type of mind, through 
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blind acceptance of the dicta of authority, he will do so in any event when he 
assumes charge of his own school. We must not, however, at this point antici- 
pate the discussion on the normal schools which is reserved for a subsequent 
chapter. 

There is another type of teacher occasionally discovered during the course 
of our visits to the schools who merits at least passing mention. He is usually 
as old and “ experienced ” as the recent normal school graduate is young and 
inexperienced. Fortunately there is hope for the latter type of teacher. In 
fact, many of them are doing commendable work. But a small number of the 
former, or “ experienced ” teachers, are beyond all hope of real improvement. 
These teachers have an exalted idea of their twenty or thirty years of 
“experience.” They know the “ tricks of the trade,” to which they attach a 
kind of sacramental significance. Their attitude is that of the closed mind 
toward all modern improvements in educational practice which they regard as 
useless innovations or “ frills and fads ” of notoriety-seeking extremists. Edu- 
cational tests and measurements, silent reading, the socialized recitation, or 
project methods are to them but passing fancies of the sensationalist in 
education. Their pupils have always passed the examinations and the old 
methods dictated by some learned professor in the normal school they attended 
thirty years ago have stood the test of time and will serve them to the end. 

These teachers are unconscious of the fact that experience based on unsound 
theory, or on lack of any theory, is positively harmful. A teacher who has 
been steeped in pedagogical iniquity for twenty or thirty years is not, any 
more than the hardened moral sinner, easily influenced to accept conversion. 
In the former case conversion must be primarily of the head rather than of the 
heart, and this class of teacher has hopelessly sunk into the rut of old fogyism. 
If there is an “ unpardonable sin” in the field of pedagogy the fossilized type 
of teacher has doubtless committed it. The tragedy, moreover, is not so much 
this condition of the teacher as his deadening influence upon the young lives 
placed under his instruction. 

Reference has been made in the foregoing discussion to certain exceptional 
members of the teaching profession. Lest a wrong impression be conveyed, we 
hasten to add that many teachers whose schools were visited are not “ excep- 
tional” in the sense indicated. There is undoubtedly a great need for effective 
supervision and sympathetic leadership of the teaching personnel, especially in 
the rural areas of the Province; but the teachers as a body are performing their 
duties in a conscientious and, within limitations often unavoidable, in an 
efficient manner. Living conditions in many rural areas are far from congenial. 
Handicaps such as the lack of adequate school facilities for doing satisfactory 
work are not uncommon. Notwithstanding these adverse conditions, many 


teachers in remote rural districts are rendering able service to their respective 
communities. 


With the object of evaluating the social, academic, and professional status » 


of the teachers of the Province the Survey submitted comprehensive question- 
naires in June, 1924, to the members of the profession. Out of a total of 3,211 
elementary, secondary, and special teachers, 2,733, or eighty-five per cent., 
returned the completed questionnaires to the Survey Office in time for,com- 
pilation. All classes of teachers are well represented in the statistical analysis 
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and the number who reported may be accepted as a fair sample of the teaching 
personnel of British Columbia. The tables and charts used in the study are 
largely self-explanatory. 


II. Stncute anp Marrrep TEAcHRERs. 


TABLE I. 
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Table I. shows that approximately forty-six per cent. of the high school 
teachers are married as against fourteen per cent. of the teachers in the city 
elementary schools. Also thirteen per cent. of the teaching personnel in the 
rural municipality elementary schools and the same percentage of the rural 
and assisted school teachers are married. It can scarcely be argued that the 
teachers in the three latter classes of schools are unwilling to assume the 
responsibilities of married life. An examination of Table V II., relating to 
salaries, indicates that the cause of this condition is largely economic. The 
median age of the high school teachers is considerably higher than that of the 

‘elementary teachers in the various classes of schools. Hence the former have 

had a longer period in which to save the money necessary to support a home, 
while the superior qualifications and more extensive experience of the high 
school teachers have enabled them to command the highest salaries offered by 
school boards. It is obvious that the teaching profession in British Columbia 
does not rest on a very substantial basis when only about sixteen per cent. of 
its regular members find it possible to assume the obligations of married life. 
This condition is probably due to the relatively large number of female teachers, 
nearly eighty per cent. of the total, who generally leave the profession on getting 
married, and to the small salaries paid teachers in the elementary schools. 
Approximately eighty-seven per cent. of the teachers included in the study are 
found in the latter class of school. 
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TIT. Matrurrry oF THE THACHING PERSONNEL. 


TapLte II].—AcrE oF TEACHERS. 
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Table II. shows the median ages of the regular and special teachers. The 
latter include instructors in manual training, household science, art, music, 
and agriculture. The median age of the high school teachers is 35.92 years as 
opposed to 23.64 years in the case of teachers in rural and assisted schools. 
It might be argued with considerable force that the mature teachers should 
be found in the ungraded rural schools-where teaching conditions are often the 
most difficult and the least supervision is provided. It is obvious too that the 
teachers in the high schools are, as a body, at that stage of maturity which is 
usually accompanied by the enjoyment of vigorous health. The great majority 
of these teachers are university graduates and, on the whole, they are well- 
equipped for the teaching of adolescent youth. British Columbia must attain 
a much higher stage in her social evolution, however, before teachers of the 
calibre and attainments possessed by the high school teaching personnel can be 
attracted to the ungraded rural schools where their services are especially 
needed. Many handicaps, both economic and social, incident to rural life, will 
necessarily be experienced in the remote areas of the Province for a considerable 
number of years. The conditions of pioneer life in many of these areas are 
still in existence and cannot be entirely overcome by any government, however 
paternal it may be. Similar conditions obtain, for instance, in the supplying 
of medical and nursing services for remote rural areas. The establishment of 
consolidated and middle (adolescent or junior high) schools in strategic rural 
centres and the provision of more differentiated curricula will attract better 
qualified teachers to these rural districts. This unification of teaching resources 
should also make possible the payment of better salaries to teachers. Even 
under present conditions the Government might well offer certain financial 
inducements, to be duplicated by local effort, to ‘attract and retain in rural 
districts the best type of teacher available. This matter is more fully treated 
in the chapter on educational finance. 


Figure 1 indicates in graphic form the data contained in Table IT. 
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FIGURE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS BY AGES—REGULAR TEACHERS. 
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N.B.—The ten-year intervals of Table II. have been divided into equal five-year intervals for the 
purposes of the graphs. 
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Table III. and Figure 2 indicate in tabular and graphic forms, respectively, 
the place of birth of the various classes of teachers. In the elementary schools 
British Columbia leads with 32.6 per cent. of the total, while the British Isles 
capture second place. With reference to the birthplace of the high school 
teaching personnel, Ontario stands in the first place, with the British Isles a 
close second and British Columbia third. When the teaching personnel of all 
schools is considered, British Columbia resumes first place, with the British 
Isles and Ontario next in order. 


FIGURE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS—PLACE OF BIRTH. 
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It also is of interest to observe that approximately fifteen per cent. of the 
high school teachers, thirty per cent. of the city elementary school teachers, 
thirty-two per cent. of the teachers in district municipality elementary schools, 
and thirty-six per cent. of the teachers in rural and assisted schools were born 
in British Columbia. The question has been raised whether teachers born out- 
side this Province would naturally have a wider outlook than those born in 
British Columbia. While the former have probably seen more of the world 
and should possess a wider knowledge of life, they would, in general, be less 
intimately acquainted with local needs and conditions than are the native sons 
and daughters. 

The large number of teachers born in the British Isles is also significant. 
Owing to this fact the teaching of lessons inculcating ideals of patriotism will — 
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probably not be neglected. This fact may also partially explain why British 
Columbia, true to its name, is probably the most British of any of the Canadian 
provinces. 


V. ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. 


TABLE IV.—AcADEMIC PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. 
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Table IV. shows the academic preparation of the teachers in the various 
classes of schools. While a very small percentage of teachers receive their 
academic training by private tuition, the great majority of them attend high 
school for the minimum three-year period. The additional training received 
at university or college differentiates between the teachers in the elementary 
and secondary schools. The great majority of the former teachers have never 
had the advantages of university education and are lacking in the breadth of 
outlook that a liberal education should afford. 


Figure 3 represents the distribution of the various grades of certificates 
among the elementary and high school teachers of the Province. 


TABLE V.—PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION. 
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TABLE V.—PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION—Continued. 
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Table V. reveals an interesting fact in connection with the length of the 
professional courses taken by the different classes of teachers. In this respect 
the high school teachers appear in an unfavourable light in comparison with 
those in the elementary schools. The median number of months spent in the 
normal schools or training colleges by high school teachers in only 5.81, as 
compared with 8.73 months, 9.11 months, and 9.09 months, respectively, of pro- 
fessional preparation taken by the teachers in the three types of elementary 
schools. On the other hand, these high school teachers hold the academic 
certificate, the highest professional diploma offered by the Department of 
Education, and now obtainable only by university graduates who have success- 
fully completed the one-year professional course, or its equivalent, offered by 
The University of British Columbia. 

The explanation of the poor professional showing made by university gradu- 
ates (5.81 months) is not far to seek. The provincial normal schools have never 
offered advanced professional courses for high school teachers. Before the year 
1923-24 it was possible for university graduates to obtain the academic certifi- 
Gate after attendance at the fall term (September to December) of the pro- 
Vincial normal schools. The work of this term was designed to prepare 
teachers only for elementary school positions. In the earlier history of the 
Province it was even possible for university graduates to obtain the academic 
certificate by passing an examination on the provincial school law and regula- 
tions of the Department of Education. No attendance at a professional school 
was necessary before this examination was attempted. The latter privilege was 
also extended at an early date to prospective teachers who had successfully 
completed two years of the arts course offered by a recognized university. In 
1920 the period of professional training was extended to thirty-six weeks for ele- 
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mentary school teachers and, as already stated, in 1923-24 a thirty week period 
of advanced professional training was prescribed for university graduates. 

Two other factors should also be taken into account. Many university grad- 
uates had taken courses in educational psychology and the principles of 
pedagogy as part of their undergraduate work. In addition, nearly fifty per 
cent. of the graduates attended summer school courses for a median period of 
2.43 months since 1917. This showing, while far from what it should be, is 
slightly better than that made by the elementary school teachers, with the 
exception of those teaching in city schools. 


FIGURE 4—-NORMAL SCHOOL TRAINING—WHERE OBTAINED. 
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FIGURE 5.—PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATES—TEACHERS. 
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Figure 4 shows the comparative contributions made by the different prov- 
inces, the British Isles, and the United States in the matter of the professional 
training of teachers. Approximately thirty-two per cent. of the high school 
teachers received their professional preparation in British Columbia, as against 
seventy-three per cent. of the teachers in the city elementary schools, eighty-two 
per cent. of those in the district municipality elementary schools, and eighty- 
two per cent. of the teachers in the rural and assisted schools. Unless we had 
a reliable efficiency rating of the various professional schools concerned, we 


should not be justified in assuming that the greatest percentage of highly- | 
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trained teachers is to be found in the high schools and the lowest percentage 
of such teachers in the various types of elementary schools. 

Figure 5 shows the distribution of the various grades of certificates held by 

elementary and high school teachers. It is worthy of note that nearly thirty- 
five per cent. of the elementary school teachers in the Province hold first-class 
or academic certificates, while all the high school teachers, except three, have 
academic standing. Excluding the Special teachers (of household science, 
manual training, music, art) who are not in charge of a class-room, this per- 
centage closely conforms with that deducible from the returns contained in the 
last annual report of the Provincial Superintendent of Education. 

The percentage of teachers holding first-class certificates or 
degrees who are engaged in the various schools of the Canadian 
appears in the appended statement. 

Only British Columbia and Ontario had the information available in the 
form required by the Survey. The relatively high percentage of teachers in 
British Columbia holding first-class or higher certificates reflects great credit 
on the educational authorities of the Province. It is to be observed, however, 
that if the recommendations of the Survey regarding teachers’ qualifications 
are carried into effect, the present first-class non-professional standing would 
be equivalent only to the minimum requirement for entrance to the normal 
schools. The widespread immaturity and low academic qualifications of the 
elementary teachers cannot be remedied unless this, or an equivalent recom- 
mendation, is made effective. First-class non-professional standing in future 
should be granted only on the completion of an academic course at least one 
year in advance of that now prescribed. 


university 
provinces 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF TEACHERS Hoping FIRST-CLASS OR HIGHER CERTIFICATES IN 
ELEMENTARY AND HicH ScHoors. 
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VI. TeacHING EXPERIENCE. 


TABLE VI.—TEACHING EXPERIENCE. 
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Taste VI.—TEAcHING EXxperience—Continued. 
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It is unnecessary to treat in detail all the interesting comparisons that may 
be drawn from Table VI. From practically every viewpoint the teachers in the 
rural and assisted elementary schools appear in an unfavourable light when 
compared with those in the high schools and city elementary schools. The total 
experience of the high school teachers, for instance, is more than three times 
as long as that of the teachers in assisted and rural schools, while the teaching 


experience of the city 
The most frequent changes of teachers are also 


elementary school teachers is more than twice as great. 
found in the rural and assisted 


schools. The median in years spent in certain schools in British Columbia by 
the high school and city elementary school teachers is 2.71 years and 2.69 years, 
respectively, as against 1.62 years in the case of the teachers in the rural and 
assisted schools. While the median in years spent in elementary schools by 
teachers who subsequently obtained high school positions is only 2.58 years, 
this result is to be expected. University graduates are usually eager to obtain 
high school positions. When this objective is reached their tenure becomes 
comparatively permanent as indicated by the median in years, which is approxi- 
mately seven. A number of elementary school principals who commonly hold 
university degrees also draw salaries comparable to those paid high school 


assistants and the tenure of the former is correspondingly permanent. 


Reference has already been made to the large number of female teachers 
who leave the profession on getting married. This fact, combined with the low 
salaries paid the great majority of elementary school teachers, unattractive 
social conditions in many rural areas, the lack of any reasonable prospect of 


acquiring a financial competence sufficient to support a home or provide for 
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old age, and the absence of any pension system such as most enlightened com- 
munities have established, accounts for the constant state of flux among the 
elementary school teachers in rural communities. Higher salaries alone will | 
not effect a remedy. The “ birds of passage” who intend to use teaching merely 
as a “ stepping-stone ” to some other profession would thereby be enabled to 
obtain the necessary money all the sooner, and the state of flux would be 
intensified. The remedy lies rather in raising the standards of admission. If 
we cause the prospective teacher to spend more time in academic and profes- 
sional preparation he will be less likely to use the profession as a convenience. 
Having once qualified he will be more reluctant to abandon the profession for 
some more lucrative field of work. The raising of the qualifications for admis- 
sion, by degrees, and as rapidly as public opinion and economic conditions will 
permit, should be accompanied by an increase in the terminal salaries such as 
will enable the competent elementary school teacher to support a home in a 
respectable manner. A superannuation scheme (discussed in Chapter XX.) 
will also be found indispensable for the attainment of the best results. 

Efficiency and economy in school administration cannot be divorced. The 
additional financial investment on the part of the public would be more than 
offset by the greatly increased efficiency of the schools if the above improve- 
ments in the system were adopted. The reduction in the retardation now so 
prevalent in the grades would result in a considerable financial gain to the 
ratepayers as well as a distinct saving of the pupil’s time and increase in his 
interest. Increased teaching efficiency, combined with a more flexible school 
organization, would undoubtedly accelerate the progress of many pupils and 
enable the average student to complete the middle school course by the age of 
fifteen. It is better economy to pay two dollars and get efficient service 
than to pay one dollar for a cheaper service that results in dissatisfaction on 
the part of the public, retardation in school progress, and widespread protest 
against the alleged inefficiency of the schools. The normal schools are stra- 
tegic centres. Parsimonious treatment of these institutions, or of ingpection 
and supervision of teachers-in-service, would be a ruinous and shortsighted 
policy ultimately resulting in the deterioration of the whole educational 
system. 

Table VII. and Figure 6 give a survey of the initial and present salaries* 
paid to the various classes of teachers in British Columbia. The median salary 
of high school teachers, for instance, is shown to be twice that of the teachers in 
the assisted and rural elementary schools. The social, economic, and educa- 
tional factors contributing to this condition have already been discussed. 

It was frequently contended before the Commission that the assisted schools 
were not getting a “ square deal” and that, in reality, they should be called 
the “neglected ” schools. The chapter on educational finance will show that, 
in a comparative sense, this contention is far from true. The Government now 
pays the entire salaries of the teachers in assisted schools. No such generous 
treatment is to be found elsewhere in Canada. The tragedy unfortunately is 
that, in many assisted schools visited by the Commission, it seemed impossible 
to discover any reasonable relationship between the salaries paid and the ser- 
vices rendered by the teachers. In a number of cases young and inexperienced 


* As in June, 1924. 
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teachers were “serving time” until they could secure better positions, while in 
several instances old and disgruntled teachers, largely the discards from other 
schools, were marking time because they were unable to obtain better salaries 
elsewhere. A number of the schools visited might just as well have been closed 
and‘kept closed until more efficient teachers were available. 


VII. SALARIES. 


TABLE VII.—SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 
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In the opinion of the Survey, the initial salaries of teachers are, in general, 
not too low. Compared with the terminal salaries they appear, in many cases, 
to be just the opposite. In awarding salary increases sufficient recognition is 
not given to matters of scholarship, professional qualifications, and experience. 
An initial annual salary of $1,000, accompanied by annual increments of $100, 
until a maximum of $1,800 per annum was reached, for elementary school 
teachers, who have still to obtain experience and “ make good” in the profes- 
sion, would be preferable to the present hit-and-miss system. A teacher whose 
services are worth $1,000 at the commencement of his career should command 
an $1,800 salary after eight years of successful experience. Principals: and 
vice-principals of elementary schools should be paid from $600 to $2,000 more, 
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according to their qualifications, experience, and the size of the schools in which 
they teach. Adequate supervision would ensure teaching efficiency or the elimi- 
nation of those teachers incapable of rendering satisfactory service. A similar 
scale of salaries, including annual increments, should be adopted for high 
school teachers. It is surely obvious that a median salary of $2,400 for high 
school teachers is not sufficient, unless in times of financial depression, to 
attract and hold the best class of men and women in the profession. In the 
opinion of the Survey, this median should be increased, by annual increments 
of $100, until a median of at least $3,000 is reached. When the high academic 
qualifications, professional training, and experience of the successful high 
school teacher are taken into account, no reasonable-minded citizen would con- 


FIGURE 6.—PRESENT SALARIES—REGULAR TEACHERS. 
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% RuraL MUNICIPALITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
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gider a median terminal salary of $3,000 per annum excessive. In the chapter 
on educational finance a proposal is made whereby the distribution of govern- 
ment grants would bear a direct relationship to the scale of salaries paid by 
local school boards. 
The attacks frequently made on teachers’ salaries by uninformed critics are 
answered in the chapter on educational finance and in Professor Beckett's 
report contained in the appendix. 


VIII. ExrotMent or Pupits AND S1zp or CLASSES. 


Figure 7 shows that the increase in the number of teachers during the period © 
from 1918-19 to 1923-24 has been commensurate with the increase in the 
number of pupils enrolled. 
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4 : FIGURE 7.—ENROLMENT OF PUPILS AND TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN 
? BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1918-1924, 
PUPILS TEACHERS 
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Class of School. 
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» City Hlementary Schools........................ 36.7 36.3 36.8 35.7 36.1 35.8 
} Rural Municipalities... 32.5 | 336 | 347 | 339 | 331 | 319 
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In Table VIII. the total enrolment of pupils, number of teachers employed, 
and the average number of pupils per teacher in the various classes of schools 
for the above five year period are set forth. 

According to the eminent English educationist, Mr. John L. Paton, M.A., 
until recently the Headmaster of the Manchester Grammar School for Boys, 
the best educational opinion in England favours a maximum not exceeding 
thirty high school pupils per teacher. A larger number is believed to destroy 
the intimate personal contact that should exist between teacher and pupils and 
hence to weaken the efficiency of the secondary schools. The high schools of 
British Columbia come, therefore, within the English standard of efficiency. 
In the larger city schools, however, the number of pupils per teacher often con- ) 
siderably exceeds thirty. 

According to the same authority, the number of elementary school pupils” 
per teacher should in no case exceed an average of forty. The number favoured 
by the best English educational opinion prior to the war was thirty. Economic 
conditions, however, appeared to justify, at least temporarily, an extension of 
this number in exceptional cases. 

It will be observed that this (pre-war) limit is exceeded by the city elemen- 
tary schools and, in less degree, by the schools in district municipalities. The 
great majority of rural and assisted elementary schools consist of only one 
room, and it is, therefore, impossible to conform with the proposed English 
standard in these cases, unless the principle of school consolidation be more — 
generally adopted. The latter problem is dealt with in a separate chapter. 

Two additional tables containing a wide range of information regarding 
regular and special teachers are contained in the appendix. 
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IX. RecOMMENDATIONS. 


a 


A number of recommendations that might be set out in this section are 
carried over for fuller treatment in the chapters on educational finance, the 
normal schools, the high schools, inspection and supervision, and the assisted 
and rural schools. Only a synopsis of these recommendations is included here. . 
Improvement of the teaching personnel is dependent upon the following factors, 
among others :— ) 

(a.) More efficient academic and professional training for all teachers in 
elementary schools. 

(b.) Special emphasis should be placed upon training teachers for ungraded 
school positions. Courses in rural sociology, applied educational psychology, 
including tests and measurements, and rural school administrative problems 
should be emphasized in the provincial normal schools. Practice-teaching 
under rural school conditions should form a necessary part of the professional 
training of all elementary school teachers. © 4 

(c.) The strongest teachers available should be secured for the assisted and — 
rural schools. To this end an additional grant, made direct to the teacher, — 
under conditions discussed in the chapter on educational finance, is advisable. 

(d.) While the initial-salaries of inexperienced teachers are probably too — 
high, the terminal salaries should be increased by annual increments until they 
are approximately twenty-five per cent. in advance of the present scale of 
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salaries. Scholarship, professional growth, and successful experience should 
be regarded as indispensable conditions of salary increments. 

(e.) An adequate system of supervision (not merely inspection), especially 
in rural areas, is essential both in the interests of the teachers and the rate- 
payers. Sound economy in school administration is impossible without capable 
supervision. . 

(f.) A first-class professional certificate should be considered the minimum 
qualification of teachers in the middle or adolescent school. For further refer- 
ence to the question of certification see under the chapter on normal schools. 

(g.) Since the greatest difficulty in connection with the teaching in assisted 
school districts is often the obtaining of satisfactory board and lodging on 
reasonable terms, the inspector should report on living conditions so that 
(1) the teacher could be told in advance of these conditions and (2) the salary 
could be scaled to compensate for unusual discomforts. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


I. INTRODUCTON. 


For quite thirty years after entering Confederation, British Columbia 
depended on securing teachers, trained or untrained, from some other part of 
Canada or from Great Britain. In 1901 a normal school was opened in Van- 
couver and in 1915 a second one in Victoria. A good normal school, like every 
other good thing, must be an evolution, and those of British Columbia could be 
no exception. tag tt 

When the Vancouver School was opened in 1901 it was charged with the 
important duty of furnishing the main supply of teachers for the elementary 
schools of the Province. From that time until 1915, when a second school was 
opened, the school population and the teachers required for British Columbia 
schools trebled in numbers. To meet this demand the normal school gave short 
courses of four months to candidates for teachers’ licences who had completed 
a minimum of two years at a high school. These short-course teachers 
received third-class licences. Only by the adoption of a plan such as this could 
the rapidly increasing number of schools be supplied with teachers. As it was, 
the supply trained in British Columbia had continually to be supplemented by 
drawing teachers from Eastern Canada. Even after the Victoria Normal 
School was opened the practice of granting third-class licences to candidates 
with two years’ high school training was continued for a number of years. 
Concurrent with these short courses, full courses were given to candidates for 
permanent first and second-class certificates. 

Almost immediately on assuming office in 1920 the present Superintendent 
of Education, with the approval of the Minister, believing that the supply of 
teachers was nearly, if not quite, equal to the demand, and recognizing that 
many normal school graduates were inadequately trained, decided upon a for- 
ward movement. Every candidate for a teacher’s certificate was henceforth 
required to spend nine-months at a normal school. In 1922 the regulations 
were further stiffened by requiring of every normal school student a minimum 
of three years’ academic training in a high school. Candidates for teachers’ 
certificates were, however, permitted to enter a normal school with two supple- 
mentals in grade eleven. But these had to be written off before they could 
secure their permanent certificates. This concession has now been cancelled 
and in 1925 no student will enter a British Columbia normal school without 
having ‘full ‘“ normal entrance.” 

The Department under its present management has also shown a determina- 
tion to improve the qualification of teachers in high schools. Up to 1921 an 
academic certificate, the highest granted in British Columbia, was given to any 
person eighteen years of age who had completed two years of a university 
course and taken four months’ professional training in elementary school work. — 
MD that year the Department required all candidates for the academic certificate. 
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to be graduates of a recognized university and in 1923-24 demanded profes- 
sional training for both elementary and high schools covering a period from 
the last week in September to the middle of April. The Teacher Training 
Course, for the preparation of high school teachers, was to be given at The 
University of British Columbia and paid for by a special legislative vote 
charged to Education. 

In 1920 the Education Department made a further effort to improve normal 
schools and school supervision by an annual grant of $400 each to four normal 
School instructors and two inspectors, $2,400 a year in all, to enable these 
teachers to take short summer courses in the best universities in Eastern 
Canada, Great Britain, and the United States. Elsewhere in this Report refer- 
ence has been made to the commendable efforts of the Department to train 
teachers-in-service through summer schools. 

In 1922 the Department took further steps to protect the public against 
incompetent or partially trained teachers. Permanent certificates were hence- 
forth to be granted only to those normal school graduates about whose standing 
there could be no reasonable doubt. Candidates who failed to reach a good 
standard of qualification were either refused certificates or given an interim 
licence valid for two years and exchangeable for a permanent one only upon 
securing satisfactory reports as teachers from an inspector. The Survey is 


recommending that in future all certificates granted be interim. 


' 


The success of any training school for teachers must ultimately depend on " 
the aims and outlook of its teaching staff. Since January, 1923, the faculties 
of the normal schools have been strengthened by the appointment of two 
progressive school inspectors, Messrs. Anstey and Lord, and of Mr. Wood, who 
had taken special work in education in Columbia University.* 

The Commissioners wish to emphasize these progressive measures initiated 
and carried out by the present Minister of Education and his Superintendent 
because a reading of this chapter will show that, in their opinion, the good 
work they have started is not yet complete and that the normal schools are 
still in need of a thorough reorganization in aims, curriculum, and methods 
of teaching. Much has been done, but much remains to be done. The Com- 
missioners have every confidence that the Superintendent, with the loyal sup- 


port of schoolmen, the citizens of British Columbia, and the Minister of 


Education, will, within a reasonable time, complete the work of reorganization 
undertaken in 1920. 
II. History, Aims, AND PurRposzs. 


Schools for the training of teachers are comparatively modern institutions. 
Massachusetts, through the efforts of Horace Mann, established the first normal 
School in America in 1839. Egerton Ryerson, Superintendent of Education for 
Upper Canada (now Ontario), followed in Mann’s footsteps and opened the 
first normal school in Canada, at Toronto, in 1847. Up to that date any other 
normal schools on this Continent were under private auspices. 


* When the normal schools were visited by the Commissioners in the fall term of 1924, Messrs, 
Anstey and Lord were temporarily engaged in the professional training of high school teachers 
Tegistered in The University of British Columbia. This work they performed in a highly creditable 


~ manner. 


Mr. Wood, who had completed the major portion of the Ph.D. requirements in education at Columbia 


_ University, was appointed to the staff of the Victoria Normal School in the fall of 1924. He is well 
_ qualified for his present work. , 
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It would be impossible to define accurately the aim of any one of the 
~ hundreds of normal schools that have been established in America during the 
. last three-quarters of a century. Horace Mann and Egerton Ryerson were 
both men of peculiar insight into the intellectual needs of their respective 
eountries and both made notable contributions to the advancement of popular 
education. And yet even a cursory reading of their reports will show that 
neither of these men had a very clear idea of the purpose of a normal school. 
And if the most precise definition of this aim or purpose had been possible 
and had been recorded in’ 1850 it would have required some revision during 
each succeeding year down to 1925 to adjust it to suit the views now held by 
leaders in education. This only means that we cannot separate our views on 
the aim in training teachers from our views on the meaning of education itself. 
If the purpose of the elementary school is to teach children to read, write, and 
work arithmetic, then clearly the function of the normal school is to train 
teachers so that they will have their pupils do these things in the best, possible 
manner and in the least possible time. If the function of the school is to pass 
on to the next generation two or three “skills” and impart to it certain 
specific bits of information, then the teacher is best trained who can do this 
work most satisfactorily. i 

Social institutions are sometimes clumsy and often cling to rituals and 
shibboleths long after they have lost their meaning. But in a big way these 
institutions do express the ideals of the people who fashion them. Schools, 
including normal schools, are no exception. Thomas Jaffray Robertson, the \ 
first principal of the first normal school in Canada, could not have earned the 
esteem and admiration of his students and of the professional men of his day 
through his skill in training teachers to parse and analyse every conceivable 
English sentence, had not such ability been a highly prized possession, nor could 
any of his successors have won a like admiration through the teaching of 
involved and difficult problems in arithmetic had not the general opinion of 
society held that such knowledge was of great worth. 

In England, elementary education, well on to the close of the nineteenth 
century, was confined to the three R’s, catechism, singing, and, in addition, 
sewing for girls. The pupil-teacher or apprenticeship system was the logical 
method of training teachers for this work. It was in perfect harmony with 
the methods by which other arts and crafts were taught. In America the pupil- 
teacher system never took root largely because of Continental influence, espe- 
cially that of Rousseau, Froebel, Pestolozzi, and Herbart. Such leaders as Mann 
and *Ryerson through personal contact with Europe got a conception of elemen- 
tary education for the masses, more liberal than was generally prevalent in 
England up to 1850. The result was that America and Canada escaped the 
pupil-teacher system. 

But it is one thing to escape the ritual of a system and another thing to 
escape its spirit. And the Canadian normal schools up to 1880 or later made 
little contribution to education as a science. The normal school was an insti- 
tution which broadened the academic knowledge of the student, grounded him 
in certain definite methods of classroom procedure, and gave him a minimum 
of practice-teaching under the closest possible supervision. The aim was nar- ; 
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* Ryerson owed something to Ireland especially in the training of teachers. 
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’ row but always getting broader because the general conception of education 


was changing. The emphasis shifted more and more from the subject of study 
to the child. But the theories held and expounded in normal schools by the 
most progressive Canadian teachers had little influence on general school-room 
practice. Only here and there were found: teachers courageous and firm 
enough to break away from tradition and prejudice and put in practice in the 
class-room the highest ideals enunciated in the normal schools. In the normal 


_ schools themselves there were periods of marked progression followed by 


periods of stagnation and retrogression, depending upon the type of teachers 
who were in charge. 

Just before the last decade of the nineteenth century the professional train- 
ing of teachers in Canada felt the influence of two movements, one from within 
and one from without, and both of which are still active and noticeable. Up 
to this time few, if any, high school teachers received professional training. 
It was assumed they knew how to teach by virtue of their superior scholarship. 
Now they too were required to have some tr aining in, the science of education 
and the art of teaching. This widened the interest in education as a science, 
since men and women with university training were forced to give it some 
attention. About the same time Canadian teachers began to feel the influence 
of two American educators, Stanley Hall, of Clark University, Massachusetts, 
and John Dewey, then at the University of Chicago, who perhaps have done 
more to stimulate thought on education than any other two men in America. 

It would be impossible to understand the aims and purposes of the modern 
Canadian normal school without a brief review of these educational currents 
that have set its sails. Starting seventy-five years ago with little more than 
a blind faith in rule-of-thumb methods based on empiricism, the normal school 
has reached a stage where it accepts, without reservation, the teachings of 
Science. It has discarded tradition except as an interesting bit of professional 
history and is attempting to rationalize ever y step along the educational high- 
way. The child to be taught is set on a pedestal. What he is, what are his 


_ needs, how can they best be satisfied—these are the normal school problems. 


The normal school then is first and foremost a laboratory for child study— 
a place for the observation of child growth. But it is much more. Our study 
of the child is purposive. Our aim is to modify his growth by a more or less 
definite control over his experiences. These experiences we plan for him are a 
means of realizing an end. The teacher must know what this end in view is. 
Knowing it, his problem is so to plan the experiences as to realize this end in 
the greatest possible degree and with the least possible waste. The experiences 


‘ give us a curriculum or subjects of study and the planning and control of the 


experiences give us methods. ‘Therefore the aim of a normal school is to tr ain 
teachers, (1) to study children that they may know what they are trying to 
educate, (2) to choose worthy aims for their pupils to realize, (3) to plan 
experiences for their pupils which will aid in realizing the chosen aims, (4) to 
direct the pupils while they are getting their school experiences or realizing the 


aims they have chosen for themselves. 


Our first aim has to do with the study of real children supplemented by an 


extended study of educational psychology, our second places emphasis on ethics - 
_ or social psychology, our third on the subjects of study and methods including 
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general method or the science of education and its application to special 
method, and our fourth has reference to practice-teaching. 

A normal school has other aims. Incidentally it plans to broaden the gen- 
eral education of the student-teacher by definite instruction and by directing 
his reading. It aims at strengthening and refining his social nature by encour- 
aging him to take an interest in clubs, debates, social meetings, literary socie- 
ties, and music. It aims at improving his physique through games and sys- 
tematic physical exercise. 

How or to what extent are these aims realized in the normal schools of 
British Columbia? The Survey must face this question and give an honest 
expression of opinion. These schools were comparatively late in being estab- 
lished. Chronologically they both belong to the twentieth century. Judged 
by their ideals as expressed in practice they are less modern. They have 
modern touches. But essentially their practice is founded on empiricism and 
not on science, Instruction in special methods is the goal. Some attempts, 
varying with the training and outlook of the teachers, are made to base “ special 
methods ” on general principles, but these general principles themselves are not 
dynamic in the student-teacher because he has had too little part in discovering 
them. 

It would not be incorrect to say that the aim of these schools, ay illustrated 
in much of the practice observed by the Survey, is founded on a belief that 
teaching is a trade with a body of accumulated experiences which demonstrates 
that every particular teaching problem has a “ definite method ” of approach, 
and that this “ definite method ” is to be given the student-teacher in the normal 
school through “definite instruction.” That this “ definite instruction ” in 
“ definite method ” is the central aim of the British Columbia normal schools 
admits of no possible doubt. The “ Regulations and Courses of Study ” make ~ 
specific reference to it as the main avenue of approach to the “ fundamental 
guiding principles of teaching,” and if further proof were required it is supplied 
by the emphasis which is placed upon the Departmental Curriculum of Studies 
for Elementary Schools, which, with the exception of the Manual of School Law | — 
and the ordinary school books used by young children, is the chief text-book _ 
placed in the hands of the student-teachers at least in the Victoria Normal — 
School.* It is safe to say that these student-teachers are not in the normal 
schools a week before they have selected as their major aim for the next thirty- 
five weeks the impossible task of discovering and mastering a “ definite method ” 
for practically every lesson that they may afterward have to teach. 

We are not asserting that it is impossible or even undesirable to approach 
general principles of education through “ definite methods.” Indeed, we have — 
seen this method of approach illustrated in these normal schools by individual 
instructors in accordance with sound educational principles. What we do — 
assert is: (1) That in the British Columbia normal schools the emphasis is too . 
much upon “ definite methods” and not sufficiently upon the discovery and 5 
application of principles; (2) that child psychology as a basis of general 


* The Commissioners were advised that in the Victoria Normal School no students are required to 
purchase any texts in psychology and history of education. In the Vancouver Normal School the 
following texts were purchased by the great majority of students for the year 1924-25: Text on 
Psychology (Colvin: The Learning Process) ; Ontario Handbook on the History of Education; High 
School History of England (Wrong); Canadian History (‘Wrong); Canadian Geography and Atlas 
(Cornish) ; and the usual elementary school texts in history and English, the latter being supplied free. _ 
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method receives too little attention; (3) that the student-teacher’s aim during 
his training course is narrow and dwarfing because it is fixed too exclusively 
upon acquiring many unrelated “skills”; that the aim of the normal school 
course hay in view more the immediate technique of the teacher’s performance 
than his growth and ultimate efficiency; and (4) that the normal school cur- 
riculum as prescribed and administered provides inadequately for the study of 
social psychology and for investigation by staff and student-teachers of what are 
the highest, and therefore the best educational aims. 

Let us consider this question of normal school aim from another angle. If 
education is a science, then it must be studied as a science and use the accepted 
methods of scientific investigation. If the work of the teacher is most like a 
“trade” depending upon the mastery of a technique and the acquiring of 
certain skills, then it must be treated as such and the emphasis placed upon 
technique and the acquiring of special skills. A normal school can justify its 
existence only on the assumption that education is a science. If it be not, then 
the most logical system of training teachers is by the “ pupil-teacher ” method 
as originally adopted in England. The British Columbia normal schools are 
halting between these two positions and hence have confused aims. Their prac- 
tice leans definitely toward empiricism while they can justify their existence 
only by a claim to rank as institutions for the teaching of science. Upon this 
question of aim there can in a final analysis be no compromise. 


III. Genrrat ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


The normal school buildings of British Columbia will compare favourably 
with school plants for like purposes in other parts of Canada and, with con- 
siderable modifications in the Vancouver plant,* can be made to serve for the 
adequate training of five hundred elementary school teachers. The grounds in 
Vancouver would be inadequate if student athletics were fully developed, while 
those in Victoria are not ideal. The Victoria school site commands a fine view 
but lacks level ground for students’ games. Fortunately suitable vacant land 
adjoins the school. The building itself shows unmistakable signs of waste in 
planning and even of faulty construction which reflects no credit on the archi- 
tect who was in charge. At present there is much unused space in the building, 
but this would be fully utilized if the school were properly staffed and then 
reorganized. 

Students are admitted witha three-year high school course which the Survey 

_ believes to be an inadequate preparation. Our recommendation to make the 
_ Minimum entrance requirement four years at a high school or three years 
_ above a middle school would, if accepted, automatically raise the age of entrance 
by a full year and give a correspondingly greater guarantee of the students’ 
maturity. 

The course of thirty-six weeks might in our opinion be profitably increased 
_to forty weeks, thereby providing greater facilities for extended practice- 
teaching. 


- 


* The class-room seating, lockers, and library space in the Vancouver Normal School are entirely 
inadequate. The heating and ventilation are also defective. A building designed for 250 students is 

_ at times crowded with over 400. ‘The seating, ventilation, and heating facilities are unsatisfactory 
4. under present conditions and serve as a striking example of what should be avoided in equipping a 
- modern normal school building. The teaching of hygiene to normal school students, under such 
"conditions, seems rather grotesque. 
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The teaching staff in both schools is composed of men and women of high 
type, in the *prime of life and, with a few exceptions, of satisfactory academic 
training. Their ;professional training, with several exceptions, leaves much to 
be desired and helps to explain the emphasis, already referred to, placed on a 
mastery of “ definite methods.” <A teacher who himself has had no scientific 
training in education, or very little, is likely to underestimate the value of such 


training for other teachers. Forty or even thirty years ago there was ample 


excuse for appointing normal school teachers who had a minimum of profes- 
sional training; there could have been no valid excuse for making such appoint- 
ments since the normal schools of British Columbia were opened. The Province 4 
has paid heavily for this initial mistake, which can now be corrected only . 
gradually or by inflicting hardship upon teachers. In the opinion of the 3 


Survey, about two-fifths of the present staff is capable and doing really satis- 
factory work; nearly as many more would do fairly good work under skilled 
direction, and approximately one-quarter of the staff is lacking in the scholar. 
ship and professional training necessary for normal school work. : 
The organization in both schools provides for special instructors in primary 3 
methods. This is only a further proof, if any were needed, that these schools 
place too much emphasis upon method. A number of the regular instructors, 
having themselves had little experience in teaching primary work, feel incom- , 
petent to teach it. But this feeling, while it may be natural, rests on a wrong 
conception of the science of education. Primary methods rest upon the same ; 
fundamental principles as other methods and an instructor who knows these 
principles and knows how to assist his students in their discovery has no need 
of an assistant to demonstrate them. It would be just as logical to have a 
special teacher for methods in the work of grade eight. A teacher of primary 
work might well justify her appointment if she were to spend her periods 
largely in demonstrating primary work by actually teaching classes of little . 
children, but as far as the Commissioners could ascertain very little such 
teaching is done. The teachers of primary work talk too much about methods 
which the student-teachers faithfully copy in their note-books. Were the work 
of their departments reorganized so that they could spend the greater portion 
of their time in actual demonstration teaching, the services of these instructors 
would be more valuable to the student-body. The instructors in primary — 
methods are, in the opinion of the Survey, teachers of exceptional skill. In 7 
justice to themselves and to the normal school students their splendid abilities ; 
in this respect should be used to greater advantage. ~ F. 
‘The British Columbia normal schools are insufficiently staffed. This is the | 
only excuse we can find for the prevalent use of the lecture method. Undoubt- 
edly lectures have a place but they are a poor substitute for teaching. They 
serve a useful purpose.in introducing and outlining a big topic of study and 


* Ages range from thirty-two to fifty-eight years, with a median age of forty-four years six months 
and an average age of forty-five years six months. 

; According to a return furnished us by normal school teachers themselves, four teachers out of 
fourteen have had no professional training, one had two months, another four months, two had six 
months each, three nine months each, and the others longer terms, a part of which was given to 
academic work. One instructor had two years of professional training after graduation in arts. 
Only four have had courses in Canadian normal schools, The average of professional training per 
teacher does not exceed four months. Only those instructors on the staff in June, 1924, are included. 

+The Survey is prepared to give the Minister of Education definite information on the efficiency — 
rating of the normal school staffs if required to do so. : 
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later, after a series of first-hand investigations, in summing up results: as a 
means of communicating information they are antiquated and unnecessary. 
Printed books are better and cheaper. 

The libraries are fair but the books are not easily accessible to the students. 
Facilities for private study are entirely inadequate. Each library should be in 
charge of a well-trained librarian, preferably a university graduate, who has 
had successful experience as a teacher, and every student should have definite 
periods for library work. We have reason to believe that the normal school 
teachers do everything in their power to assist student-teachers in securing 
suitable books for the preparation of lessons. i 

Neither normal school is supplied with dormitories. We doubt whether 
they are necessary. Both schools are located within easy reach of residential 
areas where suitable living quarters are available at moderate rates. If our 
suggestion as to the appointment of a school nurse were adopted the present 
arrangement would be quite satisfactory. As matters stand now the normal 
School principals have no guarantee that students’ living conditions are satis- 
factory. A list of supposedly satisfactory boarding-houses is prepared for the 
convenience of students and the principal of each institution exercises consid- 
erable caution in the selection of boarding accommodation. Boarding-houses, 
however, are not subject to inspection. 

Home economics is efficiently taught female students in Victoria but not 


taught at all in Vancouver.~ The lack of provision for this subject for half the 


teachers is, we think, serious. Sewing at least might be given in Vancouver 
without any extra equipment. 

As a matter of fact, the British Columbia normal schools cannot be greatly 
improved without spending more money. The per capita cost* of professional 
education in British Columbia is less than that in many high schools in Eastern 
Canada. More normal school instructors must be Supplied and in order to 
Secure suitable teachers with adequate training higher salaries must be paid. 
The best men and women now in these schools are underpaid. They can be 
permanently retained only by more liberal remuneration. No government can 
afford to give teachers a second-best training. The teacher is the “ key ” factor 
in any school system. On his selection and training may depend the proper 
guidance of forty boys and girls. 

Reference has been made to the fact that the aims of the normal school are 

largely determined by the social demands and outlook of the period. The citi- 
zens of British Columbia ask for highly qualified teachers and sometimes accuse 
the normal schools of inefficiency in training a competent teaching-body. 'Teach- 
ing efficiency, however, means specialized efficiency; i.e., the development of a 
technique as well as a sound grasp of the philosophy of education. This 
specialized efficiency in the field of teacher-training cannot be procured and 
retained at the low “ price” now paid by the public of British Columbia. The 
Government and citizens of the Province should face this problem squarely. 
Too long has the conception been abroad that satisfactory normal school 
‘instrnction is procurable at a low cost. The present deficiencies in the profes- 
-Sional training of teachers are largely due to these traditional and mistaken 
conceptions as to cost. Reference has already been made to appointments to 


_* For each student registered in the two normal schools. 
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the staffs of these institutions of inadequately qualified instructors. | This con- 
dition is largely due to the fact that the remuneration attached to normal 
school posts is entirely inadequate, and therefore in too many instances only 
poorly qualified instructors will accept positions on these staffs. The Commis- 
sioners were advised that, in the opinion of many teachers as well as laymen, 
a certain stigma attaches to normal school instructors in British Columbia and 
that the latter are even assumed by some of their critics: to be of a compara- 
tively low intellectual order! Under these conditions it is somewhat surprising 
that men with such high attainments as those of the best of the present staff 
have been available. In the opinion of the Survey, it will not be possible to 
retain the services of instructors of this calibre unless the salaries attached to 
normal school positions are made more commensurate with the vital importance 
of teacher-training than is the case at present. The Department of Education 
should realize its duty to act promptly in this matter. Public opinion, so far 
as the Commissioners can judge, is sufficiently educated to realize the impera- 
tive need for such action. 
What are the facts in the case? At the present time it is no financial 
promotion for a principal of a fairly large elementary school to accept a posi- 
tion as instructor in a normal school. As a matter of fact, public school prin- 
cipals in many instances are paid considerably higher salaries than are the 
members of the normal school staffs who begin at $2,7 00 per annum and even- 
tually reach the maximum of $3,000! The principal of the model, or chief 
practice, school is paid as large a salary as the Principal of the Vancouver 
Normal School. A number of high school principals in Vancouver are paid 
$400 more annually than the principals of the provincial normal schools. In 
the opinion of the Survey, a definite scale of salaries should be immediately 
adopted by the Department of Education. Increases of $600 for assistant- 
instructors and $1,000 annually for the principals of the normal schools would 


not be too generous. Maximum salaries of $3,600 and $4,600 for instructors © 


and principals, respectively, would be a reasonable remuneration for such 
important work. 

Some attention is given to games and athletics. The tennis courts for 
women are superior. Basket-ball teams for both sexes are organized. But on 
the whole the physical training, in our opinion, is not entirely satisfactory. It 
should be completely separated from the Militia Department and a competent 
woman engaged to instruct female students. 

The social life of the students of the Vancouver Normal School receives 
considerable attention. In the case of the Normal School at Victoria, however, 
it is doubtful if sufficient attention is paid to this important phase of school- 
life, especially when we consider that many of these young students come from 
the interior of the mainland and are away from home. Here again the right 
type of school nurse would have a wide field of usefulness in planning opportu- 
nities for social intercourse among students in a wholesome environment. 

In the opinion of the Survey Commission, the normal school instructors, 
_ with several exceptions, are not closely enough in touch with the actual school 

problems of the Province. - We suggest that a remedy might be found: (a.) By 


bringing the inspectors to the normal schools in rotation for a week at a time. — 
The inspector would see the actual performance of the normal school graduate. — 
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He could report school-room conditions as they are in his district and assist in 
conducting discussions with student-teachers. He would also have opportunity 
to become thoroughly informed as to the ideals of normal school training. It is 
important that during their visits to the normal schools the inspectors should 
be assigned definite duties connected with the normal school programme of 
work and that they should be held accountable for the efficient discharge of 
these duties. Such participation in the work of the normal school should pre- 
vent them from assuming the role of critic. (b.) Normal school instructors 
should spend at least two weeks every second year in visiting schools, especially 
rural schools, in company with inspectors or, preferably, on their own initiative. 
Such visits would show them actual conditions and tend to prevent normal 
school instruction from becoming too theoretical. Specific duties, analogous to 
those assigned school inspectors when visiting the normal schools, should be 
assumed by the normal school instructors when out on inspectorial tours. 
(c.) Normal school instructors should be given an opportunity to see work in 
schools outside British Columbia. On such occasions salary, transportation, 
and living expenses should be paid by the Department of Education. Certain 
members of the present staffs should be retained only on condition that they 
take satisfactory courses in education of university grade. 

The Commissioners have seen nothing to convince them that the total knowl- 
edge and experience in education of the staff of each normal school is funded . 
and capitalized for the benefit of the school. Teachers’ meetings seem to be 
held solely for the discussion of plans connected with organization and admin- 
istration. Teachers, like students, can grow only by study and through stimu- 
lating contact with new problems. One means of securing some measure of 
this professional growth among a normal school staff igs the weekly meeting 
where teachers take turns in discussing a new book or in setting forth the 
results of some educational experiment. It is of course not desirable that the 
members of a normal school staff should all hold the same views upon educa- 
tional problems, but it is highly desirable that the big aims of education and 
the underlying principles upon which these rest, as taught to the student-body, 
should be familiar to every member of the normal school staff. This desirable 
condition can be realized most easily through discussions at staff meetings. 

Elsewhere reference is made to the importance attached to the taking of 
notes by the normal school student. We have examined some of these books 
(one student had thirteen) now in possession of teachers recently graduated 
from the normal school. The notes made by two different students are as much 
alike as two peas, showing they were dictated. This note-taking and note-book 
Study take the place of reading standard books on education. The normal 
School principals say their students are too immature to read difficult books. 
We think the principals have underestimated the powers of their students, who 
average seventeen years of age or more and have as much intelligence as they 


will ever have. We suspect that the principals are reluctant to force student- 


_ teachers to buy books partly because many of these young people have to prac- 


ra) 


tise strict economy in the use of money. But surely this is not a good reason. | 


_A year of the student’s life and his future success is of more importance than 
bp 


fifteen or twenty dollars’ worth of books. If really good books on the science 
of education were in the hands of every student the instructors could assign 
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topics for study and discussion to the student body, one or more topics for each | 
group of five or six students. Students could then study in groups and select — 

one or two for each group to report the findings orally in class. This would f 
furnish a good opportunity to make students familiar with the technique of the 
“ socialized recitation ” through actual participation in it. 

The staff of each normal school is held responsible for the graduation of its 
students. The student’s term work, his practice-teaching, and written exami- 7 
nations are the chief factors that determine his final standing. In our 
opinion, this is a sound principle and one to be commended. There is one other | 
item to which our attention has been called by many teachers now in service a 
who are normal school graduates. On the official printed forms used by the 
normal schools in keeping the students’ records it is called “ attitude.” The 
Commissioners agree that a student-teacher’s attitude toward professional work 
is a matter of prime importance. In their opinion, a student whose general 
attitude is one of opposition or even indifference should be sent home. They 
fail to see any necessity for exalting the item of “attitude” to the dignity of a 
“ subject’ in which a student must satisfy every member of the teaching staff 
in order to secure his certificate. We can see that such a system might in 
extreme cases lead to petty tyranny by teachers and subservience by students, 
degrading to both parties. The conduct of the student-in-training ought to be 
perfectly natural—frank, free, and fearless. He ought to be encouraged, sub- j 
ject to the ordinary rules of polite conduct, to ask questions, to press for 
reasons for every direction, to express his own opinions and doubts, and even to 
disagree, if he wishes, with the opinions of his instructors. An educational 
principle or method that cannot be defended or explained, or rests only on the 
ipse dixit of some teacher or unknown writer, cannot have great value. In our 
opinion, students-in-training are not sufficiently encouraged to question and 
investigate. Many of them seem more like young robins opening their mouths 
for worms. Is it possible that this attitude has even the most remote connec- 
tion with “attitude” on the students’ report sheet? 

The distribution of subjects among the members of the staff is satisfactory. 
At any rate, we fail to see how it could be arranged better with the limited 
staff of teachers available. It is apparent that in some cases certain subjects 
have been assigned certain teachers to fill up their programmes rather than 
because of any special qualification the teacher had for handling the subject. 
This will necessarily happen in any school where the staff is limited and the 
range of subjects broad. 

While the distribution of subjects among the different members of the staffs 
is fairly satisfactory, the same can scarcely be said of the division of time 
allotted to these subjects. In the Vancouver Normal School history and geog- | 
raphy, for instance, receive each only one’ period a week, while two periods 
weekly are devoted to each of music, drill, and other subjects. The work in | 
history and geography cannot be satisfactorily covered in the number of time 1 
allotments provided. The somewhat niggardly provision made for these sub- 
jects in the normal school programme may partly account for the poor results 
observed by the Commissioners in the teaching of history and geography when — 
we visited a number of rural and assisted schools in the Province. 7 
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We have said something about the “attitude” of students. We cannot 
speak too highly of the attitude of the teachers. Whatever their shortcomings 
in a knowledge of the philosophy of education may be, they are doing the best 
they can to prepare their students to be useful teachers. And they are meeting 
with some measure of success. We saw lessons by individual normal school 
teachers that showed a genuine grasp of first principles and a proper effort to 
have the students rationalize the Special method being taught. We say frankly 
that these schools could be more efficiently organized and give a more scientific 
training to teachers without any increase in the number of instructors. With 
equal frankness we say that to make them fully equal to the task imposed upon 
them the staffs must be increased and the instruction improved. In either case 
the number of students admitted to each institution should be limited to 250 
or a total of 500 for the two institutions. The adoption of more advanced 
academic requirements, discussed elsewhere in this Report, and the raising of 
the minimum age of admission to eighteen years would obviously result in a 
considerable reduction in the enrolment, while, at the same time, the quality 
of the student body would thereby be increased. 

We trust that the deficiencies we have noted have not blinded us to the 
many good features of the work we have seen. If we seem to make more of 
defects than of strong points it is not because we are incapable of noting 
what is meritorious but because defects must be pointed out and even empha- - 
sized before they can be removed. 


IV. Curricutum. 


The curriculum of the provincial normal schools, as outlined in the last 
syllabus issued by the Department of Education (1921), consists chiefly of the 
following :— 

(1.) A study of the “content and organization of the Course of Study for 
Public Schools.” 

(2.) A detailed treatment of the above study, according to the official syl- 
labus, involves “ concrete definite methods of presenting or teaching the content 
of a portion of each subject.” These concrete definite methods, it is insisted, 
“must precede and lay the foundation for general principles of methodology.” 
A synopsis of the work covered in the various subjects of the public school 
curriculum (including brief references to content, aims, bibliographies, and 
methods of teaching) are set out in the syllabus for the guidance of instructors 
and students. 

(3.) Psychology and Science of Hducation.— According to the syllabus, this 
course is taken “during the last half of the school year.” This course also 
consists of a “ series of lectures ” in which references are made to specified por- 

tions of a list of reference books mentioned in the syllabus. It is to be 
observed :— 

_  (a.) The course in psychology, according to the official programme, is not 
attempted during the fall term on the assumed principle that it is advisable 
_ for students first to have a good grasp of “concrete definite methods” in the 
~ various subjects before the psychological principles underlying these methods 
_ are presented in “ lectures.” 
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(b.) No provision is made in the syllabus for instruction in the use of 
modern standardized tests and measurements. Apparently it is assumed that 
there is not time for the discussion of this supremely important phase of the 
subject. For the diagnosis of pupils’ deficiencies in the various school subjects 
and as a guide to the character of remedial teaching necessary for the correction 
of these weaknesses, modern standardized tests and measurements are, in the 
opinion of the Survey, well-nigh indispensable. 

(c.) The books set out in the bibliography of the syllabus are excellent of 
their type. The list, however, is not the best or most modern procurable. In 
fact, almost the entire bibliography might be discarded and a more satisfactory 
list of texts (from the viewpoint of modern developments in educational 
psychology) supstituted. Such a list of texts in psychology is indicated 
below. 

The Survey was informed that very little time is given to psychology in 
the normal schools and the students in the Victoria Normal School are not 
required to buy a single text-book in this subject. Im the Vancouver Normal 
School “The Learning Process” (Colvin) was being used last fall as a basis 
for class-room work. The great majority of the students had purchased this 
book. 

(d.) The topics discussed in the class periods, judging from the prescription 
in the syllabus, do not cover the most important modern developments in the 
field of educational psychology. 

(4.) School Management.—The outline of this subject indicates that many 
indispensable topics, from the young teacher’s viewpoint, are discussed. Modern 
developments in this field, such as the application of educational tests and 
measurements to problems of classification and the use of written examinations, 
are apparently overlooked. The bibliography, while good, is not up to date. 
Texts based on modern investigations might, for instance, well find a place in 
lieu of “The Principles and Practice of Teaching,” by Joseph Landon. 

The bibliography in the official syllabus contains books of reference only 
and apparently no student is required to procure or master any specific book. 

Closely allied to the course in school management is the work outlined in 
school law. Portions of the Manual of School Law and School Regulations 
that relate more particularly to the duties of the teacher are prescribed and 
tested by a written examination. 

(5.) History of Hducation.—This subject shares a worse fate, according to 
the official programme, than those already mentioned, as it is almost entirely 
neglected in practice, though the syllabus outlines a formidable list of topics 
from the Greek period to modern times. The incongruity of the situation is 
apparent from the following words in the official programme: “ This course 
should follow the course in psychology.” But the course in psychology is sup- 
posed to be taken “ during the latter half of the school year”! If the course 


in psychology were adequately dealt with, it would be taken during the whole — ; 


school year. At any event, it passes all understanding to discover what ade- 
quate time would be left for the course in the history of education. It is true 
that a knowledge of the history of education has little direct bearing on the 


quality of instruction in the class-room, but such a course should, and, if — 
properly taught, does, provide a cultural background for the teacher’s work. — 
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- The latter can have little “ craft-pride and craft-ethics,” mentioned in the topics 
under school management, if he knows little or nothing about the history of 
his craft. It would be as reasonable to expect our youth to become good Cana- 
dians and Britishers without any knowledge of the history of Canadian and 
British ideals and institutions. 

The course also provides for observation and practice-teaching under super- 
vision. Since a separate section is devoted to this important subject, as well 
as to the prevalent and omnipresent lecture method, these matters need not be 
further discussed here. 

It should be obvious from the previous discussion that the normal school 
curriculum, as outlined in the official syllabus, is somewhat traditional. Most 
assuredly it has not responded in any great measure to the modern currents in 
educational thought and investigation. The Survey does not Suggest that 
British Columbia occupies a unique position in this regard. Several other 
provinces and states have been lagging in the rear while the procession of educa- 
tional progress marched past. British Columbia can claim no monopoly of this 
unenviable isolation in the professional field of teacher-training. 

The situation, as outlined in the official syllabus, may be summed up as 
follows :— 

Attention is devoted chiefly to “ concrete definite methods ” and an analysis 
of the public school programme of study. This is followed during the second 
term by a lecture course in elementary psychology. No educational tests and 
measurements find any place in this course. Psychology (supposed to come in 
the second half of the school year) is “followed” by history of education. 
History of education, perhaps justly, if one considers the present organization 
as satisfactory, appears to be treated as the Cinderella of the curriculum. 
School management and methodology have the right of way. To what extent 
these subjects are entitled to any preference, without their having a sound 
basis in modern educational psychology, is a question the Survey is unable to 
answer. Instruction is, with a few exceptions in each institution, largely 
through the “ lecture ” method, involving too often the dictation of notes which 
the students copy and are expected to assimilate. This assimilation, more- 
over, is assumed to be possible before the latter have a sound grasp of the funda- 
mental principles of educational psychology. The course is adapted to the 
mental status of students holding second-clasy non-professional certificates with 
whom candidates granted first-class diplomas are grouped in normal school 
classes, irrespective of the more advanced high school training and greater 

-Inaturity of the latter. 

The Commissioners were gratified to learn that the “ official syllabus ” is 
not rigidly adhered to by the teaching staff of either institution. In the Van- 
couver Normal School psychology is taken for one period a week throughout 
the session. History of education is also receiving some attention during the 

Second term of the course, while the great majority of the students have 

procured and are expetted to master the Ontario Manual in the History of 
Education. In the Victoria Normal School less specific work is done in these 

“Subjects and the students are, as previously stated, not required to purchase 

these or other texts of a professional nature. Unfortunately there is not a 


Sufficient number of professional texts in the Victoria Normal School library 
ee 15 
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to meet the needs of the student body, whose pedagogical reading is therefore 


reduced to a minimum. 

The question arises whether the normal schools, under present conditions 
as to curriculum and organization, can discharge their duty to the citizens of 
the Province. Can these institutions reject the unfit and perfect (relatively) 
the worthy material? Probably the unfit should be rejected in the lower 
schools. In the opinion of the Survey, the normal schools, ay at present organ- 
ized, cannot adequately discharge their prime functions as the most impor- 
tant pivot in the educational system of the Province. They are severely handi- 
capped in the fundamental requirements of efficient teacher-training institu- 
tions and must lose the case by default—default in adequacy of staff, of 
organization, library, practice-teaching facilities, science equipment, and cur- 
riculum. Well-nigh intolerable conditions due to overcrowding also detract 
from the efficiency of the Vancouver Normal School. Repeated protests against 
this condition have been made by certain members of the Vancouver staff, but 
to no avail. This overcrowding may possibly be considered a temporary incon- 
venience due to economic conditions that are driving young people into the 
teaching profession who cannot obtain equally lucrative employment in com- 
mercial or industrial fields. Whether this be true or not, the present is 
obviously the opportune time to raise the standards for admission to the 
teaching profession. 

The ratepayers of the Province complain of inefficient, immature, incapable 
teachers. The normal school staffs readily concur in this indictment and lay 
the blame on a system of professional training which is attempting the impos- 
sible. It must be admitted that some members of the normal school faculties 
have not had the advantage of the best professional training. The results of 
their efforts would probably have been more satisfactory had their professional 
zeal been more ardent and their opportunities for advancement more adequate. 
However this may be, the Survey believes that the normal school faculties 
should not be needlessly handicapped by the futility of a “ system ” that admits 
candidates to these institutions when only sixteen years and four months old! 
It is, therefore, possible for students-in-training to complete their professional 
education at the immature age of seventeen! Some members of the staffs of 
the normal schools allege that it is impossible to teach psychology and the 
science of education to these adolescent boys and girls; hence the drill on 
“ eonerete definite methods” and the resort to “ lectures ” instead of indepen- 
dent investigations and reading assignments. With this contention of the 
normal school faculties the Survey is not wholly in accord, but we do most 
unreservedly endorse the recommendation of the joint staffs of the two provin- 
cial normal schools that the minimum age of admission to these institutions be 
at least eighteen years. When there is an adequate supply of teachers in the 
Province there can be little justification for the practice of accepting candidates 
under eighteen years of age. We admit that a student with an intelligence 


quotient of, say, 130 may possess the requisite “ abstract ” intelligence (to use — 
Professor Thorndike’s term) for success in the art of teaching, as commonly — 
understood, but it is doubtful if the teacher under nineteen or twenty years 


of age possesses the necessary degree of “ social” intelligence to enable her to 
get along successfully with senior pupils, trustees, and ratepayers. 
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Much can be said in favour of the teaching of “ concrete definite methods ” 
as a basis for the formulation of principles of methodology. The tendency, how- 
ever, is to spend so much time on the minute elements of the course of study 
that very little time is left for the study and mastery of psychological principles 
which should enable prospective teachers to solve the majority of individual 
problems in method that will confront them. Tf boys and girls, sixteen and 
Seventeen years of age, are to be permitted to enter the normal schools there 
may be considerable point to the conclusion stated in the following quotation :— 

“*Wundamental’ or liberalizing courses, such as history of education, principles of 
education, educational Sociology, etc., indispensable as these courses are to the superior 
teacher, the master workman, their value is certainly much lessened when they are made 
basic for the practical work and given to immature, inexperienced undergraduates. They 
should be recognized as the culmination of the professional training of the teacher rather 
than the beginning of such training. It is only thus that they can have their full value 
and that time may be given for the more immediately necessary courses needed by the 
prospective teacher.” 

We are recommending, however, that the minimum age of admission be 
eighteen years. For a time, at least, the period of thirty-six or forty weeks* 
must be recognized both as the beginning and culmination of the professional 
training of the great majority of elementary school teachers. If prospective 
teachers do not get a grasp of the fundamental principles of educational psy- 
chology during this period it is very doubtful if many of them will ever get 

_the necessary training in this field. 

The real problem at issue appears to be: Is a teacher who has been 
“nurtured” at the normal school by drill on “concrete definite methods,” 
largely unrelated to sound psychological principles and experimental education, 
capable of growing in professional skill and real teaching power? In the 
opinion of the Survey, the degree of growth in skill and power is, under existing 
conditions, very limited. The teacher who has been required to accept either 
general or special methods by empirical rule or formula can never become a 

true rationalist so long as he is dependent on these tricks of the trade. In 
the mechanics of classroom procedure his work may appear “ finished,” but 
closer examination will usually reveal the fact that the soul or stimulating 
power of true teaching is lacking. If the teacher does not understand the 
essentials of modern psychology he is a stranger to the mental processes of the 
child whom he is seeking to educate. If he is unable to use educational tests 
and measurements for diagnostic purposes it will be impossible for him scien- 
tifically to discover weaknesses in the pupils’ efficiency in the tool subjects or 
to use the proper type of definite remedial teaching. 

The methods of instruction now in general use in the normal schools are, 


_with the exception of those used by certain instructors, essentially empirical. 


Students trained under this system, except in cases of those of outstanding 
ability, are necessarily empiricists from the viewpoint of their pedagogical out- 
look and teaching methods. It may be possible to operate a Ford car while 
knowing little of the internal mechanism or relation of the parts. But the 
child’s mind is not like the mechanism of a Ford car. Its processes are sub- 
jective, Subtle, and organically related. The mechanic may be very valuable 


* The Commissioners are not pronouncing definitely that the time may not come when a two-year 
ormal school course would be desirable. . 
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in the garage but he should find no place in the classroom. Special methods 
are simply applications of the principles of psychology to specific problems, 
and there is now a large number of text pooks dealing with the most approved 
methods of presenting each subject of the curriculum. The teacher who has a 
lifeline in the mastery of the main principles and applications of educational 
psychology should not find it difficult to read these books on special method 
in an intelligent manner. The prescription of reading assignments would, in 
the opinion of the Survey, be a distinct improvement on the current practice 
of dictating notes. Especially will this be true when the minimum age of 
admission for all students is raised to eighteen years. 

Bnough has been said to indicate the need for discarding much of the 
empiricism now dominating methods of instruction in the normal schools. The 
discussion of specific methods or of specific problems incidental to the organiza- 
tion and content of the course of study should of course not be neglected. This 
discussion would, however, in the opinion of the Survey, emerge more naturally 
and effectively in connection with, and as examples of, the principles studied 
in applied educational psychology. 

The following subjects, now largely neglected in the normal schools, should 
receive considerable emphasis in the courses offered :— 

(a.) Educational Psychology, including the use of educational tests and 
measurements. 

(b.) Rural Sociology. 

(c.) History of Education in Modern Times (since about 1800 with outlines 
only of the previous periods). This course should consist largely in the inves- 
tigation of assigned problems or projects based on prescribed readings. At 
least one-fourth of the time devoted to this course should be spent on a study 


of the educational systems of the Canadian Provinces, with special reference to | 


British Columbia. 
In the opinion of the Survey, at least three-fourths of the time should be 
devoted to professional instruction, including special methods, and not more 
than one-fourth to a review of academic work. A modification of this state- 
ment should be made with reference to the teaching of history and geography. 
In the treatment of these subjects it appears advisable to evolve “ methods ” 
of teaching from and through an organization of the subject-matter. While 
this statement applies, in some degree, to all subjects, it has a more direct 
application in the case of the “ content ” studies. 

The following bibliography should offer some hints as to the selection of 
suitable text books for normal school students. Ten or twelve copies of many 
of these books should be placed in the library and selected portions assigned 
from a considerable range of texts in connection with the students’ investiga- 
tions of specified topics. Further explanation is found in the note appended 
to this list. 


Suaaestep List oF Books. 


Educational Psychology. 


A. I. Gates: Psychology for Students of Education (Macmillan). (For students hold- 


ing First-class Non-professional Certificates. ) 


La Rue: The Child’s Mind and the Common Branches (Macmillan). (For junior 


students. ) 
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Hines: A Guide to Educational Measurements (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Wilson and Hoke: How to Measure (Macmillan). 
or 
Monroe, De Voss, and Kelly: Educational Tests and Measurements (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.). 
Starch: Educational Psychology (Macmillan). 
Norsworthy and Whitley: The Psychology of Childhood (Macmillan). 
McMurry: How to Study (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Strayer and Norsworthy: How to Teach (Macmillan). 
Stevenson: The Project Method of Teaching (Macmillan). 
Waddle: Introduction to Child Psychology (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Pyle: The Psychology of Learning (Warwick and York). 
Terman: The Measurement of Intelligence (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Terman: The Intelligence of School Children (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Freeman: Wxperimental Education (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Gray: Deficiencies in Reading Ability (D. C. Heath & Co.). 
Robinson and Robinson: Readings in General Psychology (University of Chicago Press). 
Toops: Tests for Vocational Guidance of Children (Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity). 
Whitney: The Prediction of Teaching Success—Bulletin No. 6 (Public School Publish- 
ing Co., Bloomington, IIl.). 
Parker: Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning (Ginn & Co.). 
Chapman and Rush: The Scientific Measurement of Classroom Products (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co.). 
Rugg: Statistical Methods applied to Education (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Pechsten and McGreggor: Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil (Houghton. 
Mifflin & Co.). 
Dickson: Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher (World Book Co.). 
‘ The Year Books of the National Society for the Study of Education (Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington). 
Colvin: The Learning Process (Macmillan). 
Magnusson: Psychology as Applied to Education (Educational Book Co.). 
P. Sandiford: The Mental and Physical Life of School Children (Longmans & Co.). 
Woodworth: Psychology (Henry Holt & Co.). 
t, Bennett: Psychology and Self-development (Ginn & Co.). 
Smith: The Reading Process (Macmillan). 
Lincoln: Beginnings in Educational Measurement (Lippincott). 
Morgan: The Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child (Macmillan). 
Mead: Learning and Teaching (Lippincott). 
Kohs: Intelligence Measurement (Macmillan). 
Psychological Tests of Hducable Capacity (His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Imperial 
House, Kingsway, London, -W.C. 2, Hngland). 
Whipple: Classes for Gifted Children (Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
es 
Brooks: Improving Schools by Standardized Tests (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Bolton: Everyday Psychology for Teachers (Scribners). 
McCall: How to Measure in Education (Macmillan). 
Pintner: Intelligence Testing (Henry Holt & Co.). 
Trabue: Medsuring Results in Education (American Book Co.). 
Burt: Mental and Scholastic Tests (P. S. King & Son). 
Ballard: The New Examiner (Hodder and Stoughton, London). 
_ Otis, Arthur S.: Statistical Method in Educational Measurement (World Book Co.). 
i Freeman: How Children Learn (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 


Psychology of Special Subjects. 


Thorndike: The Psychology of Arithmetic (Macmillan). 
Thorndike: The Psychology of Algebra (Macmillan). 
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Thorndike: The New Methods in Arithmetic (Rand, McNally & Co.). 
Silent Reading—Stone, O’Brien, Klapper, etc., as outlined in the Course of Study. 
Ashbaugh: The Iowa Spelling Scales—Research Monographs No. 3 (Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington). 
Leonard: Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and Literature (Lippincott). ; 
3 
. 


Charters: Teaching the Common Branches (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 

Kendall and Mirick: How to Teach the Fundamental Subjects (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.). 

Pennell and Cusack: How to Teach Reading (Houghton, Miffiin & Co.). 

Freeman: The Psychology of the Common Branches (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 

Judd: Psychology of High School Subjects (Ginn & Co.). 


School Adininistration. 


Stark: Every Teacher’s Problems (American Book Co.). 

Sears: Classroom Organization and Control (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 

Richardson: The Administration of Schools in the Cities of the Dominion of Canada 
(J. M. Dent & Sons). 

Cudberley: Public School Administration (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 

Cubberley : The Principal and His School (Houghton, Miwfiin & Co.). 

Nutt: The Supervision of Instruction (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 

Hall-Quest: Supervised Study (Macmillan). 

Miller: Directing Study (Scribners). 

Perry: The Management of a City School (Macmillan). 

Horn: The Education of Exceptional Children (The Century Co., N.Y.). 

Parkhurst: Education on the Dalton Plan (HE. P. Duttin & Co.). 

Burton: Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching (Appleton). 

Wagner: Common Sense School Supervision (Bruce). 

Spain: The Platoon School (Macmillan). 

Koos: The Junior High School (Harcourt, Brace & Co.). 

Strayer and Engelhardt: The Classroom Teacher (American Book Co.). 

Davis: Junior High School Education (World Book Cons 


—— eS 


History and Principles of Bducation. 1 


(Cubberley: A Brief History of Education (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
or 
Graves: A Student's History of Education (Macmillan). ; 
Kilpatrick : Source Book in the Philosophy of Education (Macmillan). % 
Readings in the History of Education, by Cubberley, Monroe, ete. 


ee Sa ae 


Sociology. 


Smith: An Introduction to Hducational Sociology (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
or 
| Cundertey : Rural Life and Education (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Hayes: Introduction to the Study of Sociology (Appleton). 
Dewey: Democracy and Education (Macmillan). 
Gowin and Wheatley: Occupations—Revised by Brewer (Ginn & Co.). 
Martz and Kinneman: Social Science for Teachers (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 


General. 


Stevenson: The Project Method of Teaching (Macmillan). 
Freeland: Modern Elementary School Practice (Macmillan). 
Wells: A Project Curriculum (Lippincott). 

Collings: An Experiment with a Project Curriculum (Macmillan). 
Charters: Curriculum Construction (Macmillan). 

Bobbitt: The Curriculum’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 

Bobbitt: How to Make a Curriculum (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Suzzallo: Our Faith in Education (Lippincott). 
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Adams: Modern Developments in Educational Practice (University of London Press). 

Robbins: The Socialized Recitation (Allyn and Bacon). 

Whitney: The Socialized Recitation (Laidlaw Bros.). 

Moore: Minimum Course of Study (Macmillan). 

Bonser and Mossman: Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools (Macmillan). 

Russell: The Improvement of the City Hlementary School Teacher in Service 
(Teachers’ College, Columbia University). 

Thwing: What Education is Most Worth (Macmillan). 

MeMurry: Teaching by Projects (Macmillan). 

Rugg and Clark: Fundamentals of High School Mathematics (World Book Co.). 

Hines: Junior High School Curriculum (Macmillan). 

Parker: Methods of Teaching in High Schools (Ginn & Co.). 


Norzr.—Texts dealing with Tests and Measurements might be included under ‘‘ School Administra- 
tion’ instead of ‘‘ Hducational Psychology.” 

Every student should be required to purchase six or eight books such as those in italics. It is not 
suggested that the books specified are the best procurable. They are, however, at least among the best 
on the various subjects. The important consideration is that each student should master six or eight 
of the books set out. 

‘Students holding First-class Non-professional Certificates should be required to purchase and master 
several additional books. 


V. THe Lecrure MerHop. 


Although incidental references have been made to the lecture method in the 
previous pages, this subject appears so important—if one is to judge from the 
practices observed in the normal schools—that a separate section is devoted to 
its consideration. 

It should not be assumed that the lecture method of instruction is univer- 
sally adopted in the normal schools. It is, however, in the opinion of the 
Survey, too indiscriminately used. Several members of the faculty of each 
norma] school made only a sparing use of this method, but the manifest ten- 
dency of the majority of the instructors was to “lecture” the students. Even 
in the latter cases occasional questions were injected by the instructor, but the 
time spent in this manner did not ordinarily consume even twenty-five per cent. 
of the class period. 

The lecture method, in itself, is not condemned, but only the improper and 
too universal use of this method. This method of teaching has an ancient and 
honourable history. It was commonly in yogue in the medieval universities 
before the invention of printing and the widespread use of books. In the pres- 
ent day when there is a surplus of books dealing with practically every educa- 
tional topic of any importance there is little justification for the indiscriminate 
use of this medizval pedagogical device. 

We use the words “ indiscriminate use.” The lecture method still has its 
rightful place, which, as previously stated, is of a directive, inspirational, and 
thought-stimulating character. For the introduction of a period of history 
or a new topic in psychology, for instance, or for the summing-up of a series of 
discussions relating to a problem or project that has been investigated by the 
class, effective resort may be made to the lecture method. For the mere purvey- 
ing of information that can just: as well be obtained from a book by a little 


-self-activity on the part of the students, the lecture method cannot be too 
strongly condemned. Its use, under these conditions, is conducive to the for- 


mation of mental flabbiness rather than healthful tissue on the part of those 
who are the recipients of this “ peptonized mental food.” 
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The tragedy of the lecture mania is not immediately discernible in the 
normal schools. When the young teacher assumes charge of his school it is 
but natural that he should use the methods observed during his course of pro- 
fessional training, with the result that the pupils under his charge are likely 
to become the victims of this vicarious brand of pedagogy. This is especially 
true where effective supervision is lacking, and such cases are legion in rural 
British Columbia. Surely it is preferable to whet the appetites of student- 
teachers for sound pedagogical reading, that will enable them to keep mentally 
alive and follow the trends of modern educational development, rather than to 
satiate them with numerous methods or tricks of the trade. A day spent in 
purposive investigation is worth a week consumed in the copying and attempted 
assimilation of dictated information. The distinction is that between “ the 
letter that killeth ” and “ the spirit that maketh alive.” 

The official course of studies refers to a series of “ lectures ” on psychology. 
To attempt to teach psychology in this unpsychological manner is as futile as 
attempting to teach the use of educational tests and measurements by dictating 
the directions for the use of these instruments of diagnosis. Mental tissue is 
not developed in this way but through self-activity. Mere words are likely to 
become the counterfeit coin for ideas when the lecture method holds right of 
way. Knowledge is power, but only when it is applied in the development of 
bonds that will function effectively in the daily activities of the teacher in his 
own classroom. Occasionally pithy statements of real educational worth 
should be copied verbatim by the student. Summaries of discussions should 
likewise find a place in the students’ note books, but these summaries should 
generally be derived as the result of the students’ own organization of the chief 
points of the lesson. Close observation, analysis, selection, and organization 
are involved on the students’ part—obviously a very useful mental exercise. 

The gems of wisdom falling from the lips of any lecturer are generally 
rare—all real gems are rare—and only those that are real should be religiously 
dictated or copied for further study or mental refreshment. If the student 
obtains a thorough mastery over the fundamental principles of pedagogy and 
educational psychology and has an opportunity to put these principles into 
practice under intelligent criticism and guidance, while taking his professional 
training, he is more likely to make the desirable applications in class-room 
practice than he would if sent forth from the normal schools armed with a 
formidable compendium of dictated notes on methods of teaching. From 
inquiries made by the Survey of young teachers-in-service as to what use they 
actually made of their normal school note books, the illuminating information 
was obtained that, after six months or so, these books were almost wholly 
neglected or referred to only occasionally as depositories of antiquarian interest. 
It is a highly commendable act to throw out the lifeline to students who are 
floundering beyond their pedagogical depths, but it is more commendable to 
teach them to keep afloat of their own initiative. Any method which stimulates 
self-activity on the part of the learner and is provocative of searching self- 
criticism will generate power to react intelligently in similar situations. It is 
submitted, moreover, that, except in the case of mature students of exceptional 


ability, the so-called lecture method does not satisfy this acid test of sound 
pedagogy. . 
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In the attempted justification of this prevalent practice of “ going through 
the motions ” of teaching by dictating notes, to be accepted by the students on 
faith, it is frequently urged that young students are lacking in powers of 
analysis and abstraction, that the session is short, the attendance large, and 
the subjects of the curriculum many. The faculties of the normal schools are 
obviously labouring under difficulties in these respects which both efficiency and 
economy condemn as wasteful and extravagant. The dictation of notes, how- 
ever, merely places the emphasis on the curriculum rather than on the student, 
who is in greatest need of personal attention. It also has been emphasized 
that a mastery of the basic principles of educational psychology is the most 
_ effective means of enabling the student-teacher to solve the numerous problems 
of method that are bound to confront him when he takes charge of a school. 
Methods not based on thoroughly assimilated principles are a weak and spurious 
imitation of sound pedagogy. The study of a small number of projects, demand- 
ing purposive self-activity, will develop more power than the dictation of special 
methods or the delivery of lectures of the so-called “definite and concrete ” 
type. Too often this definiteness and concreteness exist chiefly in the mind of 
the instructor or in the “course of study.” Better to give the student some- 
thing he can do and insist upon him doing it properly than lecture to him 
about something he has never done or may never do—at least not in the way 
advocated by the lecturer! ; 

The above remarks may appear to constitute a sweeping indictment of the 
normal school faculties. We hasten to add, therefore, that it is not our inten- 
tion to imply that all the instructors in the two provincial training schools are 
slaves to the lecture method. Some of the lessons observed in these institutions 
impressed us as models of pedagogical propriety ; while others varied from very 
inferior to fair. In the latter cases the ill-considered use of the “lecture” 
method was altogether too prevalent. 


VI. LenetH or Courss. 

A number of representatives of organizations and private citizens appeared 
before the Survey to recommend the extension of the normal school course to a 
two-year period. Ata meeting of the British Columbia Normal School Instruc- 
tors’ Association, held July 22nd, 1924, a resolution to the above effect was 
unanimously passed. 

The reasons set forth by the Normal School Instructors in support of their 
resolution cover practically all the arguments in that behalf presented by other 
organizations. These reasons are given below :— 

(a.) “The great majority of students now enter normal school with a very limited 
amount of knowledge of the subject-matter dealt with in the curriculum of the public 
schools. 

(b.) “The length of the present normal school course is insufficient to teach this 

; satisfactorily and at the same time give instruction in additional subjects and in methods 
of teaching, 

(c.) “The length of the present course does not offer sufficient opportunity for observa- 
tion and practice-teaching in the practice schools. 

Fs (d.) “The additional instruction in subject-matter can be more effectively done in 
_ the normal schools than in the high schools because of a close correlation between subject- 
matter and methods of teaching. 

(e.) ““Many students are now graduating at an immature age. 

(f.) “The supply of teachers in British Columbia greatly exceeds the demand.” 
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An examination of the chapters on the middle and senior high schools will 
reveal the fact that these recommendations are met, in part, by the two provi- 
sions which have a direct bearing on teacher-training. In the first place, many 
more options and differentiated courses than exist at present are recommended. 
Courses which have a very direct relation to the most desirable type of training 


for elementary school teachers are recommended as obligatory: for candidates — 


seeking admission to the normal schools. Furthermore, these courses will 
require in the great majority of cases a minimum period of four years beyond 
grade eight at high school for their successful completion. Brilliant students 
would generally be under the minimum age for admission to the normal schools 
and they should be encouraged to complete the first-class or senior matriculation 
work before leaving high school. The courses recommended as the minimum 
requirements for admission to the two provincial teacher-training institutions, 
while more elastic than the curriculum now prescribes for first-class non- 
professional standing, would be practically the equivalent of the latter. It is 
obvious, therefore, that, if the recommendations of the Survey in this regard 
are carried into effect, one year of academic preparation would be added to 
the course now prescribed for admission to the normal schools. In the second 
place, the Commissioners unreservedly sanction the recommendation of the 
Normal School Instructors, the British Columbia Teachers’ Federation, and 
many other organizations that the minimum age of admission to the normal 
schools be eighteen years. In so far as we can observe, the raising of the 
minimum age to eighteen has the sanction of every citizen who thinks seriously 
on educational matters. Our records show that no opposition to this proposal 
was offered by any organization or private citizen who appeared before the 
Survey. 

At the same time the Commissioners are strongly of the opinion that the 
time has not yet arrived in the educational history of British Columbia to war- 
rant the extension of the professional course for teachers—the time actually 
spent in attendance at the normal school—to a period of two years. Far from 
recommending such an extension at the present time, we desire to go on record 
to the effect that the immediate adoption of this extension would be a serious 
error. 

The normal schools should first be reorganized to do more efficient work in 
the one year now devoted to professional training before the matter of extending 
the professional course to cover a period of two years 1s seriously considered. 
The recommendations contained in the section on practice-teaching should also 
be made effective as soon as: possible. Each normal school now needs the ser- 
vices of a well-trained educational psychologist who is thoroughly conversant 
with the philosophical principles underlying special methods and is capable 
of applying these principles in a scientific manner. Under several sections of 
this chapter and in the recommendations at its close other needed reforms in 


the present organization of the normal schools are emphasized. When these ~ 


recommendations are carried into effect the normal schools will, in the opinion 
of the Survey, become comparatively efficient teacher-training institutions. 
BHgpecially should this be the case if the recommendations bearing on the aca- 
demic preparation of normal school entrants and on the minimum age of 
admission are adopted. 
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In the opinion of the Survey, it would be advisable to extend the length of 
the normal school session from thirty-six to forty weeks—the extra four weeks 
to be devoted chiefly to practice-teaching and experimental education. Beyond 
this point the Commissioners are not prepared to go. Teachers should of course 
be encouraged to attend summer school sessions for the purpose of improving 
their professional standing. Efficient supervision of teachers-in-service would, 
in fact, make this attendance a practical necessity. We are disposed to believe 
that the Normal School Instructors. will agree with the viewpoint of the Com- 
missioners expressed in this section. Their recommendations were apparently 
based on the assumption that the present high school preparation of prospective 
teachers would remain unaltered. 


VII. Practice THacHInG. Z 


Whether we view the professional training of a teacher as a science or an 
art, or as something of both, we can scarcely place too much emphasis upon 
his practice-teaching. The classroom with the children is the laboratory where 
his theories and his mettle are to be put to proof. Unfortunately this practice- 
teaching, as usually organized, is somewhat artificial. The whole performance 
is too carefully set for the stage. The children are not wholly natural because 
their own teacher is present; the student-teacher is not wholly natural because 
he has made elaborate preparation for a special event. The relation between 
teacher and taught is artificial. To some extent the lesson assignment has been 
specially arranged and the lesson will be taught in the presence of critics. All 

_ these things detract somewhat from the scientific value of the teaching experi- 
ence to the student. He cannot be quite certain what part of his apparent | 
Success was due to his inherent power as a teacher and what part was due to 
extraneous factors. Nor can he gauge accurately his latent talent that might 
have been drawn upon had he been alone with the children. But making due 
allowance for these handicaps practice-teaching is a necessary and valuable part 
of every teacher-training course. Our problem is to reduce its deficiencies to a 
minimum. 

Some authorities claim that the ideal arrangement is a practice school 
which is an organic part of the normal school, staffed with selected and highly- 
trained critic teachers. Often with this carefully-selected staff of teachers we 
get a selected group of children perhaps based on the ability of their parents 
to pay a tuition fee. Other educators claim the student-teacher gains by teach- 
ing in an ordinary school staffed with ordinary teachers and attended by an 
unselected group of pupils. We can see advantages in both methods, but in our 

_ opinion neither method in itself will overcome what is the most serious objection 
to the present system as carried out in many normal schools. We refer to the 
fact that the student usually teaches a single lesson extending over twenty 
minutes or half an hour and gets little or no practice in planning a series of 
lessons, arranging seat-work, and managing a school. Comparatively few 
teachers actually fail in teaching lessons, which is a test of a narrow range of 

_ intellectual powers. But many teachers fail in management, which is a test of 

» tact and good judgment, qualities rarer than those involving ability to teach 


set and unrelated lessons. 


’ 
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The Victoria Normal School has two class-rooms for elementary work where 
the teachers are a part of the regular staff and wholly under control of the 
Normal School Principal. These classes might be used twice as much as they 
now are and especially for some definite educational experiments. In addition 
to these two classrooms the Victoria School uses several regular classrooms in 
the public schools of Victoria. The classroom teachers assign lessons for the 
student-teachers, hear the lessons taught, make brief written criticisms, and 
assign marks for teaching. These critic teachers are paid a smal] honorarium 
by the Department of Education for their services. The lessons are prepared 
by the normal school students with some suggestions and assistance from the 
normal school teachers. The written criticisms of the critic teachers are sent 
to the normal school staff and form the basis of a discussion between a member 
of the staff and the student-teacher who taught the lesson. 

In the Vancouver Normal School the practice schools are a part of the 
regular schools of the City of Vancouver. The practice-teaching is conducted 
much as in Victoria, except as regards the assigning of marks to the student- 
teacher for his lesson. In brief, the Vancouver practice is as follows :— 

1. Model school teacher assigns lessons. 

2. Normal school masters assign teachers to lessons assigned by model teachers. 

© Student consults with normal master, plans and teaches lesson. 

4. Model teacher hears lessons and prepares a written eriticism but does not mark 
lesson. 

5. Normal master may or may not hear lesson taught by student. 

6. Model teacher's written criticism of lesson, together with student's lesson plan, goes 
to normal school. Student gets a brief look at written criticism. His lesson is marked 
by normal master, who may or may not have seen him teach. He confers with normal 
master on the lesson he has taught. 

It should be explained that in both normal schools the instructors, as far 
as possible, are present in the practice schools while the lessons of their students 
are being taught. Obviously where two hundred and forty or more students 
teach every week the instructors can see only a small fraction of the total 
number of lessons. 

Some criticism might be made of the practice in the Vancouver School of 
the marking of a student’s lesson by an instructor who may not have seen it 
taught, but we think that in actual practice no injustice is done the student. 
In the first place, the instructor who marks the lesson, while he has not seen 
every lesson taught which he marks, has seen the student teach one or more— 
perhaps several—lessons. In the second place, when he marks a lesson he has in 
front of him the critic teacher’s remarks and these, together with his own knowl- 
edge of the student, give him a basis for judging the student’s effort. In the 
third place, we assume that all these marks awarded to students are merely aids 
in making a final estimate of the student’s worth as a prospective teacher and 
that no student is deprived of a diploma except on careful consideration and for 
most substantial reasons. 

The weaknesses in the system of practice-teaching, as we see them, strike 
deeper than the question of grading the student’s effort. They have to do with 
the assignment of lessons: and the work of the critic teacher. They can be 
eliminated or reduced to a minimum only by improving the standard of the 


critic teacher. This can come about as we gradually raise the general standard 
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of schoolroom teaching or it may be accelerated by choosing specially qualified 
teachers for practice schools. As school boards in the Cities of Victoria and 
Vancouver, as well as all other trustee boards, are dependent for teachers on 
the normal school product, we can see every reason why these boards should be 
ready to co-operate with the Department of Education in securing the best 
possible practice schools. Therefore we think that the Minister of Education 
would be fully justified in declaring, by statute if necessary: That any class- 
room in a British Columbia school where any part of the teacher’s salary is 
paid by the Department of Education shall be open for observation and practice- 
teaching by normal school students. Such a plan would give the normal 
schools a larger field for the selection of practice teachers and be of immense 
benefit to the students-in-training. It would also enable the students to secure 
some practice-teaching in one-room or two-room schools where the conditions 
more nearly approach those to be found in rural districts. If each normal 
school were supplied with a van large enough to carry thirty or forty students 
it would be possible to use schools for practice purposes that are twelve or 
fifteen miles distant from the normal schools. Some plan of this nature must 
be adopted if the students’ training is to be improved. 


The most marked weakness in the present system of practice-teaching is the 
scrappy, disconnected nature of the lessons taught by the students. They 
need more opportunity to plan the school programme and manage the class for 
a half-day, a whole day, or two consecutive days. Instead of getting a total 
teaching experience of fifteen hours or less during his normal school course a 
student ought to get not less than fifty hours of observation and fifty hours of 
practice-teaching. This extended practice can be provided, but it will mean a 
radical change in the present organization of the normal school programme, 
an increased staff of teachers entailing an expenditure of more money, and, as 
already suggested, the extension of facilities for practice-teaching. Under an 
ideal system, with 250 student-teachers divided into five or six groups,* there 
would probably always be one group supervised by two normal school teachers 
at work in the practice schools, observing, teaching, supervising pupils’ work, 
preparing material to illustrate lessons, or in charge of small groups of children 
studying nature outside the school building itself. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the most sympathetic co-operation 
and whole-hearted support of the Vancouver school authorities and teachers 
should be extended to the normal school staff in their efforts to improve 
practice-teaching conditions. Satisfactory results are otherwise impossible of 
attainment. At the present time this co-operation does not exist. Appoint- 
ments to the practice school in Vancouver are not sought by teachers nor are 
these appointments subject to the approval of the normal school authorities. 
The selection of suitable critic teachers for these strategic positions is essential 
and the principal and staff of the normal school should be reasonably satisfied 
with the professional attainments of appointees, whose function is, in part, to 


_ demonstrate in practice the pedagogical principles discussed in teacher-training 


classes. Teachers and school authorities who are actuated by the highest ideals 


* The Commissioners are of opinion that the number of normal school students to a class should 
not exceed forty. They recognize, however, that exigencies of organization may occasionally make it 


i impossible to limit classes to forty students each. 
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of the profession should not hesitate to give their loyal support to any under- 
taking which has for its object the improvement of teaching efficiency. To 
secure this support no ministerial decree should really be necessary. It is 
surely in the interests of the teaching profession to promote and safeguard the . 
efficiency not only of the normal schools but of the professional laboratories 
in which much of their most important work is undertaken—namely, the 
practice schools. 

We assume that teachers holding first-class diplomas will continue to be 
trained in the normal schools. Wherever the organization of the school permits 
we think these students should be in a group by themselves. They may very 
properly be taken over a course similar to that given students with second- 
class diplomas, but should be expected to make a deeper and more extended 
study of teaching problems, especially of the science of education. If our plan 
regarding middle schools is adopted, these teachers will in time find there a 
special field of work. 

It will probably be advisable, even necessary, to continue the present plan 
of paying small honorariums to teachers who act as critics to students-in- 
training, although no such payment should be made where the class-room is 
used for observation only or for practice-teaching without criticism. But 
wherever payment is made for service as a critic teacher it should be definitely 
understood that these teachers are to meet the normal school staff when asked 
to do so for conference on their work as critic teachers. 


VIII. GerriricaTION or Frrsr AND Seconp-cLass TEACHERS. 


The Survey has secured comprehensive returns showing the number of 
elementary teachers now at work in the Province, with the total teaching 
experience of each. This teaching experience averages approximately five and 
one-half years per teacher and goes to show that at the present time the 
Province requires an addition to the elementary school staff of approximately 
450 teachers each year. In the opinion of the Survey Commissioners, the 
present normal schools, if properly staffed and equipped, can easily train this 
number of teachers. Therefore we strongly advise that for the present, at any 
rate, all thought of building a third normal school be abandoned. 

As pointed out elsewhere in this chapter, we are not in favour of increasing 
the normal school course beyond one year. There are at least three distinct 
ways in which a normal school graduate, trained under the plan we propose, 
will be better prepared as a teacher than those who now graduate from the 
normal schools. In the first place, it must be kept in mind that we propose 
the candidate who enters a normal school shall have had the equivalent of a 
four-year high school course. This means that the student will be more mature. 
In the second place, with this additional high school training, the prospective 
teacher will enter the normal school with a much better foundation in his 
non-professional work. Especially should he have a broader and deeper knowl- 
edge of history, literature, and natural science. In the third place, we think 
it easily possible to provide for the student during a single year at the normal 
school a much better training, especially in educational psychology and 
practice-teaching, than is now given. For all these reasons we claim that it 
will be possible for the normal school to graduate teachers who will prove 
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capable of efficient work in the clays-room from the very beginning of their 
professional career. 

We propose that normal school graduates shall serve a period of probation 
before being granted permanent certificates. We suggest that this period of 
probation should be two years and that a permanent certificate should be 
awarded only after the teacher has proved his competence to the satisfaction 
of one or more inspectors. The Commission has considered from every angle 
the possibility of limiting teachers holding interim certificates to some par- 
ticular type of school or kind of service. We are prepared to recommend that 
such teachers should not be allowed to hold the position of principal of a 
school having more than one classroom. Beyond this we are not prepared 
to go. The whole question bristles with difficulties. There can be no doubt 
there are many rural and assisted schools with only one room that ought not 
to be placed in charge of inexperienced teachers, even though these inexperi- 
enced teachers have been given a normal school training somewhat better than 
that given at present. On the other hand, there are many smali assisted and 
rural schools where the problem of discipline is so simple and the number of 
children in actual attendance so small that any reasonably efficient teacher, 
even without experience, should do really good work. The Commissioners 
believe that the question of engaging inexperienced teachers—that is, those 
holding interim certificates—is one that can best be solved by the tact and 
good judgment of the trustee boards themselves. As soon as experienced ° 


teachers demonstrate beyond a doubt that they are superior to inexperienced 


teachers, trustee boards will be ready to pay extra salary to secure their 
Services. 

We propose that interim certificates shall be granted to teachers holding 
first-class diplomas in exactly the same way as to teachers holding second-class 
diplomas, with this difference: the second-class diploma, we think, ought to be 
limited to the elementary school, while the first-class certificate should be valid 
in either an elementary or a middle school. 


1 IX. HeattH Epucation. 


In lieu of a nursing staff* the work in health education must be done by 
the teachers of the Province. Even if a nurse were appointed for every fifty 
class-rooms, there would, and should, remain much preliminary work in health 
education for the teacher to do. At present, however, the teachers are not 
being adequately prepared for this important work. The normal schools of 
British Columbia, the fountainhead of teaching efficiency and school progress, 
have no qualified instructors competent to do expert work in school hygiene 
and health education. With their present staffs and facilities for dealing with 
large groups of students, the normal schools should not be expected to do 
efficient work in this field. Nor do they make any such pretence. The 
teaching of certain principles out of a text-book by one who has little first-hand 


_ experience or professional knowledge of the problems involved is little less than 
a waste of both the students’ and instructor’s time. 


In certain teacher-training institutions a member of the provincial staff of 


school nurses acts as a regular member of the normal school faculty during the 


* Discussed in Chapter IV. 
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eight or nine months of the session. The nurse selected for this important 
work is generally a successful ex-teacher, who, therefore, is conversant with 
school problems and methods. Her training for the work mentioned below 
should include not merely the usual course prescribed for nurses in the best 
city hospitals, but also courses in educational psychology, including an elemen- 
tary knowledge of tests and measurements, and in rural sociology. 

In institutions with the attendance of the Vancouver and Victoria Normal 
Schools these professional instructors in personal hygiene and health educa- 
tion would have their time fully occupied. It should be part of their duty to 
examine all the students in attendance at least twice during the session for the 
detection of physical defects. The proper remedial treatment would also be 
advised. Absentees should be reported by the secretary to the nurse, whose 
duty it would be to visit the latter personally in all cases of illness. In certain 
institutions this member of the staff does not hesitate to nurse critical cases 
of illness among the student body. All students requiring medical attention 
should of course be reported to a physician for early treatment. In general, the 


nurse becomes a sort of guide, adviser, and friend to the teachers-in-training. — 


The confidence of the latter is so easily gained by the right type of nurse that 
she is freely consulted by the student body. 

In addition to her practical duties, this member of the staff should also 
give instruction and, where possible, practical demonstrations in health educa- 
tion for at least two forty-five or fifty-minute periods a week to each class 
throughout the session. The subject-matter of these instructional periods (not 
merely “lectures”) would include discussions and “ quizzes ” on elementary 
physiology, health education, and personal hygiene, and on the problems of 
school sanitation and hygiene especially in rural communities. As the nurse 
presumably would have done field-work in many rural schools prior to her 
appointment to the normal school, she should be in a position to give direct 
and practical instruction in the vital problems of rural life. 

It should also be made clear that the nurse does not take the place of the 
instructor in physical education and organized games. Each department has 
a work big enough and important enough to require the full-time services of 
separate instructors, although these departments should obviously work in the 
closest co-operation. No student, for instance, should be excused from the 
class in physical education unless on the presentation of a certifigate, recom- 
mending such absence, signed by the nurse or principal of the institution. 

The plan outlined above in connection with the appointment of a nurse to 
the staff of each normal school is not offered in lieu of the appointment of 
rural nurses* for supervisory areas. The latter nurses would be under the 
direct control of the local school authorities, whereas those attached to the 
normal schools would be appointed by the Department of Education and would 
rank as civil servants. ? 

The question of instruction in physical education and supervised games was 
referred to in a previous chapter.* This important subject merits further 
consideration. In a general way, the Survey is in agreement with the plea for 


supervised group activities so ably presented before the Commission by a | 
member of the Federation of Parent-Teachers. This programme is probably — 


* See Chapter IV. 
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ten years in advance of public opinion in British Columbia, but its attainment 
is worthy of every effort. 

The large number of private schools in the Province is a tribute not so much 
to the type of academic instruction offered therein—which generally is not 
superior to that of the state schools—but rather to the greater emphasis placed 
upon group games and the recreational side of life in the former institutions, 
When the public schools realize their shortcomings in this respect and place 
physical education in its rightful place in the school curriculum, there will be . 
less reason for the continued existence of the private school. 

Reference to the importance that should be attached to physical education 
in the school programme is algo discussed at some length in the chapter on 
the middle or adolescent school. 

The historic setting of physical education and its influence in developing 
leadership both in nations and individuals is well known to all students of 
education. From the prominent place given to this subject in the Athenian, 
and, to a lesser extent, in the Roman system of education, a distinct decline 
took place in the middle ages. During the last century or more of the modern 
era a recrudescence is observable, especially in England, where group games 
are taught by regular teachers as an integral part of the curriculum in state 
schools. Every physically fit child in England is expected to take part in 
healthful games which involve more than practices in shooting or calisthenic 
exercises, valuable as the latter undoubtedly are. 

The position of the parent-teachers of the Province is well summed up in 
the following quotation from the memorandum presented by that Federation :— 


“In the growing complexities of modern life it is vitally necessary that as many as 
possible be trained in the qualities and virtues of leadership. Any and every individual 
may be, and is, required to lead one moment as foreman or boss or officer or legislator or 
mistress of a household, and to be a follower the next moment in some other capacity. 
We are convinced that the habits of mind that make these things possible can be developed 
only in childhood and only in group activities on the playgrounds or elsewhere. The boys 
and girls should be trained to organize and referee their own sports, and to give scrupulous 
obedience to the one who is the referee at the moment. 

“We ask that group activities, principally of the nature of team games, be given a 
prominent place in our school curriculum, in order that these virtues and abilities should 
be developed. 

“Tt will be stated that children play in any case. Our answer is that comparatively 
few of our children do play anything at all in an active way, and, further, that those who 
do play carry on in such a way, when without supervision, that the very opposite of the 
ideals we are advocating is developed in them.” 

The difficulty in solving this problem is obviously that of obtaining teachers 
Sufficiently qualified to give adequate instruction in physical education. Again 
we must go to the fountainhead, the strategic institutions in any educational 
system—its normal schools. The principals of the normal schools are well 
aware of the defects in the present programme of physical education, which 
consists largely of calisthenic exercises, with a smattering of group games. 
The fact that this programme is the one usually adopted in the professional 
training schools of Western Canada does not justify its continued use nor 

_palliate its commonly recognized ineffectiveness for the purpose of attaining 


_ the highest aims of physical education. 
‘ a 
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Furthermore, there is an obvious defect in the methods of teaching employed . 


by the instructors detailed to do the work in physical education at the normal 
schools. The smack and atmosphere of the drill sergeant and military camp 
are too prominent, where the initiative, spontaneity, and joy of the recreational 
side of life should be more in evidence. These instructors are proficient in the 
performance of their duties, as measured by the standards prescribed, and the 
weakness referred to pertains rather to the methods characteristic of a system, 
. stiff and formal in character, and better adapted to the parade ground, than 
to teacher training institutions. Many students, it is true, do learn a number 
of school games while at the normal school; but the spirit and atmosphere in 
which the exercises are usually taught do not appeal strongly to the play side 
of life, which is one of the most fundamental and important manifestations of 
our instinctive behaviour. 

The proof of these statements is evident in the result of the training when 
the young teacher assumes charge of a school. Little attention, it was generally 
admitted, is given to organized group games. The teacher and pupils do not 
play together for the sheer joy of playing, but the emphasis is usually placed 
upon the calisthenic exercises, conducted with efficiency and precision in a 
formal, if not in a stilted and unnatural, manner. There is undoubtedly a place 
for calisthenic exercises. That place, however, should be subordinate to the 
one reserved for organized group games under the teacher’s active supervision. 

The importance of radically modifying the content of the course in physical 
education given at the normal schools can scarcely be over-emphasized. The 
syllabus of organized games and exercises eventually adopted should be drawn 
up by the experts appointed to do this work in the provincial normal schools. 
Suggestions for such a syllabus may be found in the programmes of the best 
schools of physical education in the British Isles and America. This course 
should be subject to modification under the direction of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education to the same extent as the courses outlined in history, 
geography, or any other school subject. The fortunes of physical education 
should not be left to circumstance, but should be directly controlled and safe- 
guarded by the Department of Education and not by an external authority that 
decides upon a syllabus of exercises and details instructors, usually of little 
academic and no professional experience, to train our future teachers. 
Instructors in physical training should be regular teachers, of adequate profes- 
sional preparation quite on a par with the standards demanded in other depart- 
ments of teaching, and the subject should, as in England, be given as prominent 
a place in the regular school curriculum as is given, for instance, to algebra, 
grammar, or arithmetic. 

It is also important in the normal schools, as well as in the secondary 
schools, that female and male students should be given separate instruction in 
physical education by teachers of their own sex. The sexes are usually segre- 
gated now for instructional purposes; but girls, at all events, should receive 
their training in physical education from lady instructors. The reasonableness 
of this opinion should be manifest when one takes into consideration the type 
of attire desirable for free play as well as the nature of certain of the exercises. 
Differences in physique, physical stamina, and other sex characteristics are also 


determining factors. Likewise it would be possible for the instructor to speak — 


ao 
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more freely on matters of health and care of the body, without causing unneces- 
sary embarrassment, if the segregation of students and instructors on a sex 
basis were adopted. 

Obviously the normal schools will not be able in a nine-months’ session to 
train specialists in physical education. For those wishing to qualify as special 
instructors in this field additional courses in physical education should be pro- 
vided at the summer schools conducted under the authority of the Department 
of Nducation. The active co-operation of The University of British Columbia 
might also be available for this and other summer school projects of similar 
importance. Liberal financial allowance should be made by the Department 
of Education in all budgets pertaining to summer schools, since these render 
a very high degree of service in supplementing the sessional work done by the 
provincial teacher training institutions. 


X. RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That no additional normal school is necessary at present in British 
Columbia. 

2. That the requirements for admission to the normal schools be a three- 
year high school course after the completion of the middle school course for 
second-class certificates and additional work, equivalent to an extra year, for 
first-class certificates, and that no student be admitted who is not at least ; 
eighteen years of age on the opening day of the session. 

3. That in order to secure more time for practice teaching and experimental 
education the normal school course be extended to forty weeks. 

4. That both normal schools be officially inspected at least once a year by 
the Superintendent of Education or by the Chief Inspector of Schools (to be 
appointed), or by some other competent person to be named by the Superin- 
tendent of Education. “ 

' AS Pos : 

5. That courses be provided in both normal schools ft? hw-ne economics for 
female students. 

6. (a.) That government inspectors and directors of education (when 
appointed) be afforded opportunity to pay frequent visits to the normal schools 
and assigned specific duties on the occasion of such visits. 

(b.) That normal school instructors be afforded opportunity at regular 
intervals to visit different types of elementary schools in an inspectorial capa- 


- city or in company with inspectors or directors of education. 


(c.) That normal school instructors be given reasonable opportunity to 


visit training schools for teachers in other provinces or states. 


7. That students-in-training who are candidates for first-class certificates 
be segregated as far as possible for normal school instruction. 

8. That second-class certificates granted to normal school graduates be 
“interim certificates,” valid for two years only, in any elementary school, 
grades one to six inclusive, or in ungraded rural schools having eight grades, 


but not valid for the position of principal of a school having more than one 


classroom. 
9. That first-class certificates in the same way be “interim certificates,” 


_ but valid also as an assistant’s licence in a middle school. 
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10. That the practice teaching given normal school students be reorganized . 
with a view to making it more effective. The Commissioners suggest :— ; 
(a.) That any school in the Province should be available for the purpose 

of observation and practice-teaching when required. 

(b.) That every student should have a minimum of fifty hours for obser- 
vation and fifty hours for practice-teaching. 

(c.) That great emphasis should be placed on requiring a student-teacher 
to teach a class for a half-day or a full day; to plan and supervise 
seat-work; to teach a connected series of lessons in one subject; to 
use standardized tests in the “tool” subjects; to prepare maps, 
charts, sketches, and diagrams to illustrate lessons; to conduct organ- 


ized games on the playground; to conduct a nature-study lesson out Fz 
of doors; and to teach a series of lessons based on the “ project” 
method: 


(d.) That each normal school should be supplied with a *motor-van 
capable of carrying forty student-teachers in order to provide trans- 
portation to and from practice schools where the conditions approach 
those of rural schools. 

11. That the whole curriculum of the normal schools should be revised in 
the light of modern developments in education. The Commissioners suggest :— 

(a.) Text-books in each subject should be assigned. It would be a reason- 
able requirement to insist upon a fair mastery of six or eight of these 
books by the second- and first-class students, respectively, during the 
forty weeks’ session. 

(b.) Student-teachers should be taught the discriminating use of books in 
the investigation of educational topics. To this end a well-trained 
librarian is necessary in each normal school. (See also Chapter XX1I.) 

Canheants i should be given to modern educational psychology, 
a4! sonf ion ¢, on the laws of learning and educational tests and 

measurements. 

At least two forty-five-minute periods per week throughout the 
whole session should be given to this subject. The model school 
classes should serve as a laboratory for applied educational psychology 
and experiments in education. 

(d.)/ An educationist with special training in modern educational psy- 
| chology should be appointed to the staff of each normal school at once. 
| This member should have had five years or more of successful teaching 
experience in elementary schools and should hold (at least) the 

- Master’s degree, or its equivalent, in Education from a recognized 
\' university. Instructors in special subjects should also administer 
their own tests. 7 

(e.) The course in the history of education should deal more particularly 
with projects or educational movements since about 1800, with only 
an outline of the previous periods. About twenty-five per cent. of = 
the time allotted to this subject should be given to a comparative 


H 


* In both Vancouver and Victoria competent drivers can be engaged just when required and when 
vans are not in use there will be no cost for maintenance. This plan is already in successful operation 
in some American normal schools. i 
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study of problems dealing with Canadian educational development. 
Readings in the history of education (including source books) cover- 
ing from 600 to 800 pages might reasonably be assigned for all 
students. 
(f.) The present “ lecture ” method should be reduced to a minimum. The 
enlarging of the normal school staffs should make this reduction 
feasible. 
At least three-fourths of the total time throughout the session should 
be given to professional work, including observation assignments and 
practice-teaching. Review of the subjects of the elementary school 
should be reduced to a minimum and in no case exceed twenty-five 
per cent. of the total number of class periods except perhaps in the 
content studies such as history and geography. Care should be exer- 
cised not to waste the time of students who are not in need of these 
reviews. 

(h.) That two teachers be appointed immediately for science and nature 
study, one for each normal school. Only experienced teachers of 
approved professional training who are graduates in arts of a recog- 
nized university with special training in natural science should be 
considered eligible. 

(i.) A scale of salaries commensurate with the importance of the work 
done by normal school instructors should be adopted at an early date. ” 

12. More cordial and effective co-operation between the normal school 
authorities and the teachers in the practice schools of Vancouver should be 
secured. All appointments to positions on the staffs of the practice schools 
should be subject to the sanction of the normal school authorities. 

13. The seating and locker accommodation, heating and ventilation, and 
facilities for private study, in the Vancouver Normal School should be brought 
into conformity with modern school standards ay soon as possible. Registra- 
tion in this school should be limited to 250 students. 

14. A specially qualified nurse should be added to the staff of each normal ~ 
school both for the purpose of medically examining the student body and for 
instructional work in elementary physiology, school hygiene, rural sanitation 
problems, and health education. The experience of other institutions in this 
respect has amply justified the appointment of such a member to the normal 
school staff. 

15. The content of the present course in physical training at the normal 
Schools, while not without value, is too formal. It should be humanized through 
the introduction of more group games and organized. activities. 

Female students should be taught by lady instructors and not by men as 
at present. 

The preliminary qualifications of physical education instructors should at 
least be equivalent to the academic and, preferably, professional training of 
regular second-class teachers. Special courses, extending over at least a two- 
year period, in physical education and culture, as offered in the best profes- 
Sional schools (e.g., the McGill course), should also be insisted upon. Fairly 

' competent teachers, not possessing all the above qualifications, might be tem- 
_ porarily engaged as instructors and encouraged to complete the necessary train- 


. 
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ing by attendance at summer courses, or through leave of absence for the pur- 
pose of attending a recognized college of physical education. 

As a prerequisite to the completion of the normal school course, all student- 
teachers should be required to pass both written and practical examinations in 
physical education, including methods of promoting group activities and the 
teaching and supervision of organized games. 

Special courses for the training of instructors in physical education should 
be provided for in the summer schools conducted under the authority of the 
Education Department. ; 


pi 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


I. INrRopuction. 


The Province of British Columbia has taken the advanced position that high 
school teachers must be university graduates. More than this, these graduates 
must have a full year of professional training after receiving the Bachelor’s 
degree in Arts or Science before being given a licence to teach. This is a 
commendable requirement and one fully justified by the importance of the high 
School as a means of general culture and as a preparatory school for the 
University. 

The Survey Commission has no mandate to make any investigation into the 
work of the University. But as the University, through an arrangement with 
the Department of Education, has undertaken the professional training of high 
school teachers, and as this professional training is closely related to the effi- 
ciency of the high schools, the Survey deems it proper to say something of this 
one phase of University work. ; 

For two obvious reasons the Survey has made little attempt critically to 
examine into the *instruction now being given in the University School of 
Education. One member of the Survey Commission hag been actively identified 
for one term with this work in the University, and during his absence his 
duties, connected with the training of teachers, are being performed by tem- 
porary instructors. For these reasons our remarks must be confined to a con- 
sideration of the general plan of organization and its future possibilities. 


II. Present ORGANIZATION. 


The Department of Education has an understanding with the University 
according to which the latter undertakes to give professional training to gradu- 
ate students qualifying for high school teachers. In return the University 
receives an annual grant from the Provincial Treasury. This grant, supple- 
mented by the fees received from student-teachers, enables the University to 
bear the expense connected with the work of instruction. The teacher training 
course at present, instead of being organized as a separate faculty, is under 
the Dean of Arts. 

It would seem that the bargain is of mutual advantage to the Department 
of Education and to the University. The former is having teachers trained 
under University auspices where the facilities for study and the associations 
should be ideal: the latter virtually adds an important department of work to 
its curriculum, does something to guarantee an adequate secondary school train- 
ing for its annual influx of matriculants, cements the bond between the high 
school and University, and strengthens its hold upon the affection of the general 
public by showing an interest in popular education. 


* This instruction in elementary school methods during the autumn term of 1924 is being given in 
a very satisfactory manner by Messrs. Anstey and Lord, of the staff of the Vancouver Normal School. 
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The University does not license teachers. It merely trains them and reports 
results to the Department of Education, which in turn issues licences to those 
students whose standards of work have satisfied reasonable requirements. In 
theory, the Department of Education has little, if any, control over the staff 
or the courses in education given in the University: in practice, its control is 
ample since the annual grant to the University is subject to a vote of the 
Legislature. 

Under the plan now in operation the University provides for the work in 
education one full-time professor, eight lecturers in special methods, and a cer- 
- tain number of critic teachers who are members of the staff of the King Edward 
High School. This means that one professor is specially charged with teaching 
the basic principles of education, eight other professors, who may or may not 
be familiar with these principles and over whom the professor of education has 
no official control, set forth the methods that are to guide the student-teacher 
in his work, while ten or twelve critic teachers in the high school, who are in 
no way officially subject to either the professor of education or the professors 
of special method, prescribe the lessons to be taught, criticize the students’ per- 
formances, and estimate the value of their efforts. That such a system of 
divided control works tolerably well is a great tribute to the tact of those 
working under it: that it can permanently prove satisfactory is impossible. 


TII. Suceesrep PLAN FoR PERMANENT ORGANIZATION. 


Every movement must have a beginning and it is always wise to make haste 
slowly. The present plan of organization has served a good purpose. At a 
minimum of expense it has demonstrated the need of a University Department 
of Education and the benefit that such a department may confer on the high 
schools. Further, it already points the way for its future expansion. There is 
immediate need for the appointment of an assistant to the professor of educa- 
tion. It is not possible for one man to do all that should be done in connection 
with the theoretical side of education for a group of forty or fifty graduate 
students, to say nothing of assisting with lectures in methods and with the 
general administration connected with their practice-teaching. Under present 
conditions certain fields of work connected with educational research must 
necessarily be almost wholly neglected. 

The University is now arranging to move into new quarters at Point Grey. 
The students in education will, we assume, accompany the University to its 
new home. This change suggests what may be possible as a solution of the 
teacher training problem in the near future. It is apparent the present system 
can be only temporary. The lack of central control and the impossibility of 
unifying the aims and purposes of instruction, with their application to class- 
room problems, and especially the impossibility of bringing about any essential 
unity of purpose between the lecturers on special methods and the critic 
teachers, are weaknesses which will ultimately make changes in organization 
imperative. 

It would not be impossible to plan a system that would use the existing 
high schools of Vancouver or Point Grey as practice schools and have the 
instruction in special methods given by competent teachers in these schools 
who would also act as critic teachers. It would not be impossible to do this, 
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but it would be very difficult and in our opinion inadvisable. These high school 
teachers have their own work to do and are not free to give lectures to Univer- 
sity students during regular school hours. Comparatively few teachers in any 
one school are really well qualified to give such lectures. In a normal school 
the problem is simplified because the large number of students makes it possible 
to employ the lecturers in methods as members of the regular staff. The 
increased specialization necessary in training teachers to give high school 
instruction makes it impossible to employ a great number of special lecturers 
on full time except where very large numbers of student-teachers are trained. 

Nor must we lose sight of the fact that these graduate students in education, 
while preparing themselves to teach in high schools, must also be prepared to 
teach in elementary or middle schools and that a part of their practice-teaching 
must qualify them for this work. They must have access to the classes of an 
elementary school and receive instruction in methods in elementary school 
subjects. 

In our opinion, the building of a combined elementary, middle, and high 
school by the Provincial Government in Point Grey near the site of the Univer- 
‘sity is the logical plan of providing adequate practice-teaching for University 
students in education. The neighbourhood surrounding the site of the Univer- 
sity will probably be quickly settled with a good class of people who will 
require the best possible educational advantages for their children. New 
schools in the vicinity of the University will be necessary. If one were built by 
the Provincial Department of Education it would encourage the immediate sale 
of adjoining lots now owned by the Government. The school, while built and 
owned by the Provincial Department of Education and managed by the Uni- 
versity, would relieve the municipality of Point Grey of a definite school burden. 
In return for this relief Point Grey would doubtless be willing to pay the 
University a sum equivalent or nearly equivalent to its present local assessment 
for every pupil educated in the University School. In addition, the Depart- 
ment of Education would lose nothing by making grants to the University in 
support of the school on the same basis as grants made in aid of similar schools 
in Point Grey. The University would be called upon to supplement the com- 
bined grants received from Point Grey and from the Department of Education 
by a sum equal to the difference between these grants and the total budget of 
the University School. 

This plan, in our opinion, is sound from an economic as well as from an 
educational point of view. It eliminates every appearance of waste; it provides 
a school where one is actually needed, and permits that school to perform a 
double function ; it uses public money to build a school on Jand already belong- 
ing to the Government and thereby. adds immediately to the value of publicly- 
owned lands in the vicinity. 

From the standpoint of the University the adoption of this plan would 
solve a problem which is bound to become troublesome. The Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education, as the responsible authority for training teachers, is even 
more concerned than the University and should aid in establishing a training 
School on a workable basis. Eventually the existing Department of Education 
in the University must become a separate faculty. Nothing will really be 
gained by deferring this step indefinitely: much may be gained by working out 
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at once a carefully co-ordinated plan for future action. There seems to be no 
reasonable doubt that the plan we have outlined is not too ambitious to be 
realized within five years. If so, it would place the training of high school 
teachers in British Columbia on a plane equal to that of any province in 
Canada or any state in the American Union. 

It is worthy of note that the elementary and secondary schools connected 
with teacher-training colleges at the University of Toronto, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, and at Chicago University have become so popular that 
parents are willing to pay considerable fees for the privilege of having their 
children educated in such institutions. It is possible the same might happen 
at Point Grey and a part of the burden of supporting the University School be 
shifted to the shoulders of its patrons. 

This University School, if established, would naturally become the chief 
educational laboratory in British Columbia. Besides offering a field for test- 
ing educational theories in connection with the training of classes of graduate 
students, it might serve a similar purpose by way of extension courses for 
teachers-in-service during the summer vacation. It is also possible that summer 
courses for teachers in education might be combined with extra-mural courses 
along the same lines and directed by the professors of education and the staff 
of the University School. 

But we repeat that the main argument for establishing this school is, first, 
to co-ordinate the science of education with the lectures on methods, and, 
second, to co-ordinate the lectures in special methods given in the teacher- 
training course with the practical teaching done by the student in the elemen- 
tary, middle, or high school. If, for example, the teacher of Latin in the 
University School has been chosen because he is a good teacher and a master 
of approved methods in Latin, and if he not only lectures to the students-in- 
training on methods in Latin but also assigns their lessons in that subject, 
supervises their teaching, and then criticizes their work, he has, as far as is 
humanly possible, finished the job. And if the chief professor in the University 
Faculty of Education has five or six such lecturers in methods, who are also 
teachers in the University School directly under his control and following time- 
tables he has prescribed or approved, then it would be easily possible to secure 
that unity of purpose without which the best work is impossible. 


TV. RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That the teacher training grant to The University of British Columbia 
be sufficiently increased to permit of the immediate engagement of an addi- 
tional professor of education who has had training in psychology with special 
emphasis on tests and measurements and educational statistics. 

2. That as soon as possible the Department of Education enter into nego- 
tiations with the School Board of Point Grey and with The University of 
British Columbia in regard to the building of a combined elementary, middle, 
and high school in connection with the University teacher training course. 

3. That every diploma issued by the University to a graduate of the teacher- 
training course have endorsed upon it the subjects of the secondary school pro- 
gramme which the teacher is qualified to teach. 


Te 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SCHOOL INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION. 


I, THe Present System. 


The present system of school inspection in British Columbia is highly cen- 
tralized. It is the natural outgrowth of a system of school finance largely 
dependent on the Provincial Treasury. There are two high school inspectors 
who report on the work of 328 teachers and sixteen inspectors of elementary 
schools who report on the work of approximately 2,800 teachers. There are 
also a Director of Technical Education who, in addition to inspecting the 
technical schools, is especially charged with the inspection of manual training 
and home economics in high and elementary schools, and a Director of Elemen- 
tary Agriculture who inspects the teaching of agriculture in high schools and 
directs work in nature study in the elementary schools. 

It needs no argument to show that in a Province like British Columbia, with 
straggling settlements scattered over thousands of square miles, eighteen school 
inspectors cannot adequately supervise the work of 5,200 teachers. Yet this is 
what is being attempted, except that in Vancouver, Victoria, and New West- 
minster there are local or municipal inspectors who aid in the work of super- 

vision. As a matter of fact, however, no real saving of effort is effected since 
the Government duplicates the inspection of the municipal officers. Govern- 
ment inspectors visit every rural and assisted school once a year and twice a 
year where possible. The inspector is required by statute to send written 
reports, in triplicate, on every visit made. One copy goes to the Department 
of Education, one to the school board, and one to the teacher. The Survey have 
examined many of these reports and are strongly of the opinion that the statute 
should be amended. Too often the reports are colourless. They could scarcely 
be otherwise. The inspector, when visiting a new teacher, hesitates to express 
opinions that may have to be revised with a more intimate knowledge of her 
work. He is even afraid to deal perfectly frankly with the teacher in oral 
criticism for fear he may say too little or too much and be accused of saying 
one thing to the teacher’s face and reporting something else in writing. The 
result is he generally says little that has significance. He “ plays safe.” 

We think no inspector ought to visit a class-room without having a frank 
discussion with the teacher about her work and informing her whether it is 
generally satisfactory or otherwise: we believe a written report of which the 
teacher gets a copy tends to weaken the value of the inspector’s influence. 

The Commissioners have had many opportunities of intimate association 
with the inspectors and find them to be keenly alive to their responsibilities. 
For the most part they are men of high academic qualifications. Not all of 
them have had adequate professional training: all of them appear to be men of 
good judgment and to have a fair knowledge of school organization and man- 
agement. We are inserting a table which will give further information as to 
their training and experience. 


_ 
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Under the present plan each inspector has a district and resides at the most 
convenient centre for visiting his own schools. He is away from home a great 
part of the year. In some parts of the Province he is frequently called upon to 
travel hundreds of miles to settle school problems arising out of local disagree- 
ments over school sites, school accommodation, elections of trustees, or engage- 
ment or dismissal of teachers. It is safe to say that three-quarters of his time 
is spent in travelling and adjusting difficulties and one-quarter in actually 
inspecting and supervising school work. 


TI. Arms or INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION. 


As an introduction to the discussion of the aims of inspection and super- 
vision, the following synopsis of the chief criticisms levelled at the inspectorial 
system of the Province by trustees and other ratepayers who appeared before 
the Survey Commission is offered :— 

(a.) The system is too impersonal. The reports of the inspectors on the 
quality of instruction in the schools are said to be neutral and colourless. In 
other words, few positive and definite criticisms are given on the work of the 
teacher whose grading is frequently ranked “ fair” or “ good,” and the trustees 
state that they can get little reliable insight into actual classroom conditions 
from reading these reports. 

(b.) The visits of the inspectors, especially to the rural and assisted 
schools, are too short and infrequent to be of very great assistance to the 
teacher or district. This condition is due to the fact that the inspectors have 
so many classrooms to visit that individual inspections must necessarily be of 
short duration—sometimes only one or two hours! 

(c.) Rural teachers who are most in need of supervision are the most 
neglected under the present system. 

(d.) A number of the inspectors are said to be lacking in special training 
for the work of supervision. An examination of the table at the beginning 
of the chapter may shed some light on this criticism. 

(e.) There is needless duplication of inspectorial work in cities employing 
municipal inspectors. The government inspectors cover the same ground as 
the municipal inspector, with the consequent waste of the ratepayers’ money 
and of the inspectors’ time and energy. Whether greater importance is 
attached by the local school authorities to the reports of the municipal inspector 
than to those of the government inspectors will depend largely on the calibre 
of these officials and on the conditions governing their work. 

(f.) In cases where there is a supervising principal or municipal inspector 
the primary function of the government inspector should be the “ inspection of 
the administration of the local school system rather than the inspection of all 
the individual teachers.” In addition, the government inspector should, it is 
stated, visit the class-rooms of :— 


: Some teachers selected because rated exceptionally high by the local supervising 
officials; a certain number chosen at random; any teachers specially requesting such 


inspection.” 

(g.) Some inspectors are charged with being “ faddists” in certain public 
school subjects which claim practically all their time to the neglect of other 
subjects equally as important. A number of teachers also assert that their 
inspectors are not in sympathy with modern movements in educational practice. 


~ 
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(h.) In certain city districts there is stated to be a lack of adequate super- 
vision of the grade teachers in a number of the schools. Before any teaching 
Staff can render its most efficient service to the community there must be a 
common objective of attainment, which all the teachers appreciate and toward 
which all strive with singleness of purpose. Obviously it is not difficult for a 
lazy teacher in a large school system to escape detection unless an adequate 
system of supervision is in effect. In each case the principal must assume 
responsibility for the efficiency of his school. To this end he should have a fair 
mastery of the technique of supervision. Where these conditions are fulfilled 
it becomes the inspector’s primary function to examine the organization of the 
school. 

The above criticisms should be accepted with some qualification. Consid- 
erable variation will no doubt be found in the efficiency of the inspectors as 
in that of the teachers. A number of the provincial inspectors are keen stu- 
dents of the science of education and keep well informed on modern educational 
developments. The inspectorial staff of British Columbia will, in the opinion 
of the Survey, compare favourably in ability and training with the average of 
inspectorial staffs of the Canadian provinces. An examination, however, of the 
table at the beginning of this chapter indicates the need of a number of inspec- 
tors for more advanced professional training, especially of a supervisory nature. 
In future no school principal should be appointed to the inypectorial staff 
unless he is a graduate in arts of a recognized university, has had at least one 
year of advanced professional training, including several courses in school 

“supervision, and also has had successful experience as principal or teacher of 
a school for at least five years. 

To attract the best type of men to this important work the initial and ter- 
minal salaries of inspectors, both elementary and high school, should be 
increased by at least $600. This increase would place their salaries on a level 
with those of certain school principals whose work they now inspect. Appoint- 
ment to an inspectorship should be regarded as a promotion resulting from 
meritorious service in the teaching ranks of the elementary or high schools as 
well as upon high academic and professional attainments, and the salary 
awarded should be made commensurate with the importance of this position. 

We now come to the distinction that should be made between supervisory 
and inspectorial control of school standards. This distinction is best pointed 
out in the words of Doctor E. C. Elliott (quoted by Charles Russell, Ph.D., in 
his book on The Improvement of the City Elementary School Teacher in Service, 
page 97) :— 


“Supervisory control is concerned with what should pe taught; to whom, by whom, 
how, and to what purpose. It is professional and technical. It aims to establish and to 
maintain for the individual teacher and the individual pupil standards of worth and attain- 
ment. It is concerned, primarily, not with the machinery of education, but with the char- 
acter and worth of its products. It centres its effort upon individuals. It is emphatically 
constructive, rather than merely executive. For its best results it demands the completest 
co-operation between the members of the teaching and supervisory staffs. For the proper 
exercise of this form of control superintendents, directors, and principals should be held 
directly responsible and should be given entire freedom of action. 
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“Inspectorial control is similar in nature to supervisory control, yet to be distinguished 
from it. It is, also, special in character, and is based upon expert knowledge of the 
conditions and technique of successful and efficient instruction. It differs from the super- 
visory activity in that its primary purpose is not personal, constructive service. Its aim 
is toward an impersonal, objective measurement of the results and worth of the school. 
It serves to appraise the products of the administrative organization and supervisory direc- 
tion, and on the basis of this appraisal to propose new standards and new methods. Thus, 
narrowly interpreted, an inspector’s special function is to pass upon worth and efficiency. 
A supervisor must do this and more; he must raise the worth and increase the efficiency.” 

In those school systems that engage municipal directors and supervis- ~ 
ing principals the duties of the government inspector would be chiefly 
“ inspectorial,” as the term is defined in the above quotation. In those rural 9 
and assisted schools, however, which are not under the direction of local super- 
visors, the functions of the government inspector should, in the opinion of the 
Survey, be both “ supervisory » and “inspectorial,” with the chief emphasis on 
the former function. 

The indefensible practice adopted by some municipalities of appointing 
“supervising principals ” for the schools of the municipality should be pro- 
hibited by the Department of Education except subject to the conditions dis- 
cussed below. The present school law provides for the appointment of municipal 
inspectors but makes no provision for “ supervising principals,” whose functions 
overlap those of the municipal and government inspector. The activities of 
supervising principals should be confined to their own schools. In the appoint- 
ment of municipal inspectors or school directors first consideration should be 
given to those who have made a thorough study of school administration and 
supervision as certified by a recognized teacher training institution offering 
advanced professional courses in these subjects. In the opinion of the Survey, 
school boards should not be permitted to appoint an ordinary school principal 
to these very important positions. ‘All such appointments should, in fact, 
receive the sanction of the Department of Education and no grants should be ~ 
available for those districts that neglect to obtain the Department’s written 
approval of the school poard’s proposed action in this respect. The ratepayers 
of the Province rightly believe that there is a need for supervision. Unless the 
proper type of supervision is provided there will be needless waste of the 
people’s money and of the teachers’ energies. It is worthy of emphasis that the 
Department of Education should safeguard the interests of the ratepayers and 
of the pupils by insisting upon the appointment of adequately trained men Or 
women as municipal school supervisors or inspectors. No evasion of the law ‘ 
through the appointment of untrained “ supervising principals,” with functions 
practically equivalent to those of municipal or government inspectors, should Ry 
be tolerated. . f 


III. Proposep REORGANIZATION. 


After most careful consideration and, we believe, with a reasonably accurate 
knowledge of local conditions and local needs, we have come to the conclusion 
that the problem of school inspection and supervision, together with the ques: — 
tion of professional instruction, are problems not second in importance even | 
to that of school finance. ~Schools must rest on a foundation of adequate and — 
fairly distributed financial support. There must also be competent teachers, — 
and their competence can be attested and their performance guided only by 
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experts. As previously pointed out, we must have more supervision and less 
“ official inspection.” The supervision must be more direct and less formal: 
it must be more flexible and more under local control. The supervisory officer 
must be in closer touch with school boards. He must in some measure become 
their technical adviser. To secure this end we are prepared to recommend 
radical changes in school inspection and supervision. 

The Department of Education should never abdicate its authority to inspect 
every school that receives government aid, and we have no thought of recom- 
mending any plan that will lessen the obligation of the Department in this 
respect. We do propose that duplication of inspection shall be replaced by a 
system which would increase the amount of supervision and reduce to a mini- 
mum the amount of direct government inspection. We propose as far as 
possible to eliminate duplication of work without lessening in-any way the 
real responsibility of the Department of Education for the maintenance of 
efficient schools. 

First of all, we believe it is necessary for the Department of Education to 
have a Chief Inspector of Schools, who would not be assigned to any one 
“inspectorial division,” but under direction of the Superintendent of Education 
would co-ordinate the work of inspection throughout the Province and in large 
measure be held responsible for its efficiency. This official would be worse than 
useless unless he were a man of sterling character, outstanding ability, and 
superior professional qualifications. If there is now in the service of the 
Department a man otherwise fitted for this work he might well be given leave 
of absence for a year to improve his professional skill. On the other hand, 

there might be some gain in bringing into the Department’s service a highly- 
trained man from the outside. The essential thing is that the man chosen 
should have vision, training, good judgment, and administrative ability. Such 
a man could not be secured for less than $4,000 as an initial salary. 

Our next proposal is that, as far as geographical limitations permit, every 
city and every district municipality in the Province shall form the whole or a 
part of an inspectorial district in charge of a municipal inspector (the Survey 
Commission prefer the term “ Director of Education ”’) appointed by the local 
municipal authority or by the joint action of two or more municipal author- 
ities. We think that a careful study should be made of the cities (omitting 
Victoria, Vancouver, and New Westminster) and district municipalities with 
a view to grouping them in “ inspectorial divisions.” A municipality like Point 
Grey has plenty of work for one director of education and should form an 
“inspectorial division” by itself. So also South Vancouver and Burnaby 
would each form separate districts. West Vancouver, North Vancouver Dis- 
trict, and North Vancouver City might form another group for an inspectorial 
district. The aim would be to form inspectorial divisions containing from fifty 
to one hundred teachers, depending on the geographical area over which the 
schools extend. A group of rural municipalities with fifty teachers might 
require as much time for proper supervision as a compact group of one hundred 
teachers in a city or suburban municipality. 

The Commissioners are not suggesting that every city and every district 
municipality should form part of an “inspectorial division” with a local 
director. We believe that an isolated city like Prince Rupert, Prince George, 
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Courtenay, or Cumberland, which is too small to require the services of a 
school director and too remote from the nearest city or district municipality to 
form a joint “inspectorial division,” should continue to be under a government 
inspector. Government inspectors would in future have charge of all rural and 
assisted schools, together with those city or district municipality schools not 
grouped into “ inspectorial divisions.” Probably there would in all be not less 
than eleven hundred or twelve hundred teachers in charge of these schools 
which, if efficiently inspected, would require the services of at least fifteen men. 

As already suggested, the plan of increased supervision would become a 
farce and a scandalous waste of money if incompetent or inadequately trained 
men or women were appointed to do the work. Therefore we suggest that the 
working out of this plan should not be *hurried and especially that no city or 
municipality or “ inspectorial district ” should be allowed to appoint a munici- 
pal inspector or director of education unless the appointee holds a director’s 
licence issued by the Department of Education. 

We believe that the question of expert supervision is so important that 
stringent regulations will be necessary to prevent “log-rolling” to secure 
appointments as school directors. With a view to preventing this abuse we 
would have the Department of Education fix the qualifications necessary for 
this position, which we think should be a university degree in arts, plus the 
equivalent of a full college year of professional training including satisfactory 
courses in school supervision, plus not less than five years’ teaching experience 
of which at least three must have been in an elementary school. To all who 
have these qualifications and are otherwise suitable the Department of Educa- 
tion should, on application, issue a licence as school director for British 
Columbia, and no application for an appointment to such a position should 
even be considered by a local school committee unless the applicant holds this 
licence. . 

It is quite possible, indeed probable, that some of the present government 
inspectors who could not comply with the above requirements would be chosen 
by local school authorities to fill a number of these positions. Wherever this 
happens we think the Department of Education should issue the required 
licence as a matter of course. This action could be justified on the ground that 
his previous service as an inspector is the equivalent of the prescribed profes- 
sional training. But all others seeking these licences should be required to 
measure up to the standards we have proposed. 

What is to be the relation between these municipal inspectors or local school 
directors and the Department of Education? If they are to replace in large 
measure the present government inspectors it seems reasonable that they must 
be more definitely under government control than the present municipal inspec- 
tors, whose work in the class-rooms is now duplicated or supplemented by 
government inspection. The Commissioners believe the local directors should 
be both municipal officials working in the closest possible union with school 
boards and partly subject to their direction, and government officers respon- 
sible for administering the schools in accordance with the school law. “Te 

* Our suggestion is that the first step necessary in carrying out an improved plan of inspection and ; 


supervision would be to secure a Chief Inspector of Schools. Many of the details connected with 
improvements could be worked out by him. : 
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might even be desirable to have the local school director report briefly to the 
Department of Education once a year on every teacher under his direction. In 
any event he should make to the Department of Education a detailed annual 
report on the condition of schools in his “ inspectorial division.” If a Chief 
Inspector of Schools were appointed he would naturally be in the clogest 
possible touch with local inspectors and at liberty at any time to check up 
their work. 

One marked weakness of the present plan is its failure to give local school 
boards the expert advice they require, and it should be the duty of the local 
director to attend every school board meeting in the municipal unit or units 
in his “ingpectorial district.” To make this possible wherever a director of 
education has duties in two or more municipalities, the dates of school meetings 
should be fixed to suit his convenience. If local boards fail to do this it should 
be done by the Department of Education. 

As technical adviser to school boards the local director of education will be 
called upon to exercise to the limit his tact, judgment, and professional knowl- 
edge. It will not be his function to dictate to or attempt to rule school boards. 
They are elected by the people to manage school affairs and cannot be expected 
to become mere puppets in the hands of an official. The director of education 
must make his influence felt through the reasonableness of his recommenda- 
tions. Usually boards of trustees wish to do well. Where they make a mistake 
it is generally through lack of information. The proper type of “ director ” 
will be able to give them the accurate information upon which they may base 
their decisions. His advice will be especially valuable in relation to selecting 

j teachers, plans for buildings and repairs, school supplies, the work of janitors, 
and, where necessary, recommending that teachers be retired. 

In addition to his duties as technical adviser to school boards the director 
of education will find his chief work to lie within the walls of the class-rooms. 
Not only must he see that every school is properly and economically organized, 
but he must also be competent to give and be prepared to give every teacher 
expert advice on classroom procedure. He must know how to use standardized 
tests for measuring pupils’ intelligence and achievement. He must be able to 
teach classes of children for the purpose of illustrating approved modern 
methods. He must be competent to give advice relating to retarded pupils. 
He must educate the teachers in his “ ingpectorial district ” to guard the physi- 
cal health of their pupils. He must see that every subject on the programme 
of studies receives a due proportion of the teacher’s time. He is to supplement 
the work begun in the normal schools and become a trainer of teachers-in- 
service. He must be an educational efficiency expert. 

In view of the fact that these local school directors are also to be govern- 
ment officers, licensed by the Department of Education, their appointment 
approved by an Order-in-Council and their removal from office possible only by 
Order-in-Council,* we think it fair that the expense incurred should be shared 
equally between the Department of Education and the local municipal units 
in which they work. This plan will not cost the Government more than efficient 


: _ * For discussion of matters pertaining to the office of superintendent of schools for Vancouver or 
a Greater Vancouver Area see Chapter XXV,. 
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inspection under the present system and will at the same time give local centres 
expert school supervision at half its actual cost. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that in no province in Canada is the 
present organization of school administration so well-adapted for a system of 
school directors working in close touch with local boards and partly responsible | 
to provincial control as in British Columbia. In many Canadian provinces 
each school in a rural municipality, even though it may have only six pupils, 
has a separate board of managers, whereas in this Province the municipality 
has only one school board. In the opinion of the Commissioners, British 
Columbia already has an ideal organization as far as the system of electing 
school boards and controlling schools is concerned. The chief lack is that of 
adequate supervision by experts in close touch with school boards. 


TV. RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That the Department of Education should appoint a Chief Inspector of 
Schools, who, under the Superintendent of Education, would have charge of 
every phase of school inspection in the Province. 


2, That every city and every district municipality in the Province, with the | 
exception of Victoria, Vancouver, and New Westminster, and with the further 
exception of those which have a small number of teachers and are remote from 
the nearest city or district municipality, should form the whole or a part of an 
“ inspectorial division ” in charge of a local director of education. 

3. That inspection, by government inspectors, of schools in these “ inspec- 
torial divisions ” be limited to such special inspection as may from time to time 
be ordered by the Superintendent of Education on the advice of the Chief 
Inspector of Schools. 


4. That each “inspectorial division ” in the Province should be under not 
less than one director of education, who should be appointed and have his 
salary fixed by the school board of the city or municipality making up the 
“ inspectorial division ” or by a joint committee representing the several school 
boards where an “inspectorial division” contains more than one municipal unit. 

5. That no person should be appointed a director of education who does 
not hold a licence as director from the Department of Education. 

6. That no licence as director of education (except to inspectors now in 
service) should be granted to an applicant, otherwise satisfactory, who does not 
holds an Arts degree from a recognized university, plus a full year term of pro- 
fessional training as a teacher with courses in school administration and 
supervision, plus five years’ teaching experience of which not less than three 
years must have been in elementary schools. 

7. That where the school board or school ‘boards of districts making up an 
“inspectorial division” fail to appoint a director of education within three 
months after being notified to do so by the Superintendent of Education, the — 
Department of Education may make such appointment and fix the salary. 

8..That no appointment of a licensed director of education should be per- 


manent unless approved within twelve months after it is made by a Provincial — 
Order-in-Council. 4 
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9. That a director of education whose appointment has been ratified by 
Order-in-Council may be removed from office at any time by an Order-in- 
Council. 

10. That a “director of education ” should perform such duties as may be 
prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction and beyond those duties he 
should be subject to the control of the school board or school boards that 
appointed him. 

11. That the Department of Education should pay one-half the salary of 
school directors up to a maximum salary of $3,600 and in addition pay one-half 
his legitimate travelling expenses. 

12. That the minimum and maximum salaries of government inspectors of 
schools should be increased. 

13. That in both elementary and high schools of eight rooms or more the 
principal should have a certain amount of free time for the purpose of supervis- 
ing his school. In a school of ten to twelve rooms this free time should not 
exceed one-half the total hours in the school week. In schools of sixteen rooms 
or over we think a full-time assistant might be provided for a principal. We 
strongly disapprove of any principal, either in a high or elementary school, 
being wholly *relieved from teaching even when he has a full-time assistant. 
He must teach to keep himself in a condition to supervise. Further, a principal 
who does not know how to supervise or who does not supervise ought to be 
allowed very little time when he is free from teaching a class. 

14. That no supervisory duties connected with the work of school instruc- 
tion, except those of a principal over his own school or those performed by 


“supervisors of special subjects, ought to be permitted, except by government 


inspectors, municipal inspectors, or directors of education. 

15. That the regular government inspection of schools in the Cities of 
Victoria and New Westminster be discontinued and the present municipal 
inspectors in these cities be recognized as “ directors of education.” 

16. That section 7 (1) (c) of the Public Schools Act be amended by striking 
out that part requiring an inspector to furnish a copy of his report to the 
teacher concerned. 

17. That the school board of every city and district municipality be required 
to appoint a municipal school attendance +officer whose duty it would be, under 
the director of education or the government inspector of schools, to enforce 
the attendance at school of children under fifteen years. 


* There are now employed in British Columbia schools a small number of school principals who 
neither teach classes nor supervise their schools. In the opinion of the Commissioners, the Govern- 
ment in such cases ought not to pay any part of the principal’s salary. 

j The Commissioners are reluctant to make recommendations which, if carried out, would multiply 
Officials. But it seems logical that if the state, at great expense, provides schools the children ought 
to reap the benefit. An attendance officer in a municipality where there is little need for his services 
would naturally receive a small remuneration. He would be paid only when called upon to work. In 
large urban centres the need for such officials is imperative. 


CHAPTER XV. 
RETARDATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


T. Brrtiso Cotumeia AGE-GRADE TABLES. 


. In considering the efficiency of a school system it is important to determine 
the amount of retardation which occurs. By retardation is meant less than 
normal progress in the grades. A pupil is said to be retarded when he has 
arrived at a point in the school course which he should have reached at an 
earlier age. In an accurate study of retardation it is not enough merely to 
compare the ages at which pupils have reached certain grades with the age at 
which the average pupil reaches them. We must take into account the differ- 
ences in mentality which may occur. For this purpose it is necessary to assign 
to each pupil.a mental age which is derived from the use of standard intelligence 
tests and which indicates the ability of the pupil. This age may be greater 
than, equal to, or less than the actual or chronological age. It has been shown 
that the rate of mental growth, or the time in which a given mental age is 
reached, does not depend in any important degree on the nature of the educa- 
tion received. In an ideal system of education each pupil would be doing 
exactly the amount and kind of work for which his mental age qualified him. ; 
Any departure from this would involve a wastage. The best we can do, how-  — 
ever, is to deal with the chronological ages which we know and to assume that 
the mental ages bear the same relation to them in British Columbia as they ; 
have been shown by investigation to bear elsewhere. Our figures* show the 
chronological ages at which pupils are doing certain work. They also show 
the normal age at which this work should be done by a normal child. Assum-- — 
ing that the difficulty of the present elementary school curriculum in the Prov- 
ince is adapted to the mentality of the average child, and that other school — 
conditions—e.g., attendance, efficiency of instruction, etc.—are average, it 
would be a normal condition that a certain proportion of the children (about 
twenty-five per cent. of the total) should complete the work of a given grade at — 
a later age than that of the average pupil; i.e., that number would naturally be ~ 
retarded. It is also normal, under the above conditions, that other pupils 
(about twenty-five per cent. of the total) should do the work of a given grade — 
at an earlier age than that of the average pupil; ie., that they should be — 
accelerated or under-age when judged by their standing in the grades. Since — 
many more pupils in British Columbia are over-age (or retarded) for their 
grades than are under-age (accelerated), it would appear that the present 
public school curriculum may be too difficult for the average pupil to complete — 
in the standard time. It is only after proper corrections, based on such con- 
siderations as the above, have been made in the figures for chronological retar- _ 
dation that we can deal accurately with retardation as evidence of wastage or 
inefficiency in our school_.system. We are unable to estimate with scientific 
accuracy the actual loss due to avoidable retardation because we have not 


* Age-grade tables prepared by the Department of Education. 
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sufficient data at our disposal. Our conclusions, therefore, should be consid- 
ered merely tentative. 

In the last report of the Provincial Superintendent of Education are to be 
found a number of comprehensive age-grade tables showing the progress of 
the pupils, on the basis of chronological age, in the various grades of the elemen- 
tary and high schools. In a general way these tables indicate a chronological 
retardation of nearly fifty-four per cent. of the elementary school pupils and 
fifty-one per cent. of the high school students. The percentage of pupils over- 
age in the rural and assisted elementary schools stands at sixty-one, according 
to the British Columbia standard of computation. As will be pointed out 
below, a percentage basis in estimating retardation, acceleration, or normality 
in age-grade studies is not a very dependable criterion. 

Out of a total provincial enrolment of 86,315 pupils, 81,074 were included in 
the compilation prepared by the Department of Education. The result, there- 
fore, may be accepted as representative of the entire elementary school system. 

British Columbia recently adopted the eight-grade organization in the ele- 
mentary schools. Hach grade is usually divided into two sections, which, in 
the age-grade tables, are designated as “1st term” and “2nd term,” respec- 
tively. Each section normally requires six months for completion, thus making 
a total of sixteen half-years and sixteen gradesections. The great majority 
of pupils enter grade one, first term, during the period from six years to six 
years and six months. By spending one half-year in each grade-section, pupils 
entering school at the above age would reach the second term of grade eight 

at the age of thirteen yeargy six months. These pupils would normally pass 
the high school entrance examination at the age of fourteen. By “skipping” 
a grade, or probably by entering school under six years of age, these pupils 
would probably be under-age for their grade standing. On the other hand, a 
child might be retarded, or over-age, through late entrance to school, illness, 
faulty teaching, poorly-adapted curricula, or a number of other causes, many 
of which are, in large degree, preventable. 
The age-grade basis adopted in British Columbia reveals conditions in a 
much more unfavourable light than would have been shown had the variation 
of the age-grade table, commonly used in the United States, been adopted. 

This variation provides for sixteen half-years and sixteen grade-sections, but 
includes two half-years in the normal-age period for each grade-section. For 
_ the purpose of translating the British Columbia table into terms of the above, 

the number of pupils who are one term over-age (British Columbia table) must’ 
_ be deducted from the total of those over-age and added to the total of normal- 
age pupils. These adjustments in the British Columbia age-grade tables would 
reduce the retardation from fifty-four to thirty-five per cent., while those at 
~normal-age would be increased from twenty-five to forty-four per cent. The 
‘number under-age would remain as at present, twenty-one per cent. 

A study made by Professor George D. Strayer in connection with retarda- 
‘tion and acceleration in 818 cities placed the “ over-ageness ” at thirty-three 
and one-half per cent. as contrasted with four and three-tenths per cent. “ under- 
pageness.” The under-age record of the British Columbia elementary schools 

presents a considerably better showing than the above. Professor McCall 
Boints out that, owing to pupil absences, late entrances, and a curriculum 


x 
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usually too difficult for the child with an intelligence quotient of one hundred, 
the percentage of “ under-ageness ” can scarcely be expected to equal that of 
“ over-ageness,” but the two percentages should be nearly equal. If, as McCall ; 
believes, the chief cause of “ over-ageness ig subnormal intelligence, a mental 
age above normal should show a corresponding “ under-ageness ” which has not 
been revealed by any. investigation. 

The variation of the age-grade table, usually adopted in Canada, does not 
include any subdivision of years or of grades. Any child between six and 
seven years of age, in grade one, would therefore be considered of normal age; 
whereas, if he were, e.g., six years nine months old and in the first term of 
grade one, he would be over-age according to the British Columbia age-grade 
tables. On the other hand, a pupil, e.g., six years and three months old, who 
was in the second term of grade one, would be considered normal according to 
the Canadian table, whereas the British Columbia table would rate him as 
under-age. 

The British Columbia results may be translated into terms of the Canadian 
age-grade table by subtracting the number of those one term under-age in 
the second term of each grade and those who are one term over-age in the first 
term of each grade, from their respective totals, and adding this number (the 
total of the subtractions) to the normal-age total. Such an adjustment of the 
British Columbia table would show forty-eight per cent. over-age, forty-one per 
cent. normal-age, and eleven per cent. of under-age pupils in the 81,000 cases 
reported. 

The accompanying chart, from an age-grade study undertaken by Inspector 
A. R. Lord, is self-explanatory. 


TI. UNRELIABILITY of ConcLusIons BAsED ON AGH-GRADE STUDIES. 


Conclusions deduced from age-grade studies should be accepted with great 
caution owing to the numerous factors involved, which have never been satis- 
factorily segregated and weighted. A statement to the effect that fifty-four 
per cent. of the pupils in the Province, numbering more than 81,000, are over- 
age for their grades apparently indicates a serious condition of school affairs. 
To state, however, that, e.g., fifty per cent. of the pupils in a particular school 
are over-age for their grades may mean much or little according to the degree 
of retardation. : 

As an illustration, assume that school A has twenty pupils, of whom five 
pupils are retarded one term, three pupils two terms, and two pupils three 
terms each. Ten pupils, or fifty per cent. of the total enrolment, are therefore 
retarded seventeen terms in all, or seventeen-twentieths of a term per pupil 
for the whole school. Assume also that school B has thirty pupils, of whom six 
pupils are retarded one term, four pupils two terms, three pupils three terms, 
and two pupils four terms each. Fifteen pupils, or fifty per cent. of the total 
enrolment, are retarded thirty-one terms in all, or thirty-one thirtieths of a 
term per pupil for the school. While the percentage of retardation is the same 
in each case for the whole school, it is obvious that the average retardation 
per pupil is greater in school B than in school A. 

Professor McCall points out a serious weakness in many retardation studies 
(How to Measure in Education, pages 77, 78) :— : 
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FIGURE 1.—CHART SHOWING THE EXTENT TO WHICH PUPILS ARE UNDER-AGE 
OR OVER-AGE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
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“Retardation studies,’ writes McCall, “have called pupils retarded who were not 
retarded and overlooked retardation which was really present. This is still another fallacy 
which has resulted from a superficial study of surface appearances and one more argument 
for the use of educational tests to increase visibility for the really significant factors. 
Most pupils who are chronologically retarded are not educationally retarded at all. The 
only true cases of retardation are pupils who are kept below the grade for which they 


are fitted by educational age. Most of the chronologically retarded are where they belong 


educationally or, to be more exact, they are usually a little accelerated. It is the chrono- 


’ logical accelerates who are usually most retarded educationally. Thus educational measure- 
ment justifies the rather queer conclusion that chronological retardation tends to mean 


educational acceleration. Contrary to usual thinking, the chief cost of re-teaching occurs 


' with the latter rather than the former group of pupils. It is the chronological accelerates 


who are educationally retarded and who are re-taught something they already know. The 


_ chronologically retarded are, on the whole, re-taught something which they failed to learn 


4 from one teaching. Of course, re-teaching these mentally inferior pupils is costly, but in 
_ the long run it is probably less expensive than to permit them to proceed without adequately 
_ mastering the prerequisites.” 


The necessity for determining the mental age and educational age of pupils 


by the use of intelligence and achievement tests is obvious if the only true cases 
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of retardation are those of pupils “ who are kept below the grade for which they 
are fitted by educational age.” According to Professor Terman, the pupil with 
an intelligence quotient of eighty will never be able to pass beyond grade seven, 
and, as McCall points out, even this limit cannot be reached until the mental 
age of the pupil has sufficiently developed. The result obviously is a consid- 
erable chronological retardation. 

The question arises whether it is not a waste of time and energy, both of 
teachers and pupils, as well as a waste of the ratepayers’ money, to prescribe 
the same curricula or adopt the current classifications for pupils with an intel- 
ligence quotient of eighty or ninety as for those of average or superior ability. 
In large schools the method of classification described by Professor EH. A. 
Lincoln (Beginnings in Educational Measurement, page 61) would probably 
serve as a partial solution of the retardation problem. This plan of grading 
places the emphasis where it naturally belongs—on the pupil rather than on the 
curriculum. 

“In one junior high school . . . the grades are divided into classes according to 
the abilities of the pupils manifested in their work before entering the school. As the work 
is organized on the departmental plan, each class has work with every teacher. Thus, 
there is no stigma attached to being in any one class. The several studies are so outlined 
and presented that each division does as much as it can, but is not crowded beyond its 
capabilities.” 

Certain standards of accomplishment for each grade, especially in the “tool” 
subjects, might well be prescribed, but, as in case of the curriculum, these 
objectives should be adapted to the varying grades of the pupils’ intelligence. 

In the following discussion the word “ retardation ” is generally used in the 
sense of chronological over-ageness rather than educational retardation. With 
the adoption of more scientific methods of classification and curriculum 
construction, such distinctions, from the viewpoint of the costs of retardation, 
would become much less significant. 


Til. A FurrHer ANALYSIS OF RETARDATION. 


As pointed out in the preceding section, statements dealing with the per- 
centages of pupils retarded are very apt to prove misleading since they ignore 
the important factor of “ how much ” the pupils are over-age. For comparative 
purposes at least, it is desirable to adopt a definite base, such as “ over-ageness ” 
in months or terms per pupil enrolled. In the study made of retardation con- 
ditions by the Survey the total “ over-ageness ” of the 81,074 elementary school 
pupils reported was 122,093 pupil-terms. This was obtained as follows:— 

14,787 pupils were 1 term over-age, or a total of 14,787 pupil-terms; 
10,060 pupils were 2 terms over-age, or a total of 20,120 pupil-terms; 
6,965 pupils were 3 terms over-age, or a total of 20,895 pupil-terms. 

The process was continued to the last case reported; i.e., one pupil who was 
twenty-two terms over-age. The addition of the column showing the total 
number of pupil-terms over-age gave the sum mentioned; i.e., 122,093. On the 
basis of an enrolment reported of 81,074, and six months to a term, the over- 
age average in months per pupil in the elementary schools of the Province 
is 9.03. According to the over-age scale, commonly used in the United States, — 
the total “over-ageness ” in pupil-terms would have been only 78,584. | 
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TABLE I.—RETARDATION IN ELEMENTARY ScHOOLS (1923-24). 


Retardation 
Total Total . 

ivisi aT Retardation Retardati per Pupil 

Division. Enrolment. in Pupil-terms | in Patslieane peda 

(B.C. Seale). (U.S.A. Seale). (B.C, Scalei: 
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* Reported. 
A further analysis of retardation conditions in a number of representative 
areas is given in the attached table. The average retardation in months per 
pupil enrolled in Vancouver and Victoria, for instance, is seen to be almost as 
’ large as the provincial average. In considering the provincial average per 

pupil, it is to be remembered that conditions in the most backward rural and 
assisted schools in remote areas tend to increase this average considerably. 
It is also true that conditions in the better schools tend to offset the high retar- 
dation averages found in these remote school areas. It might also be reason- 
ably expected that Vancouver and Victoria, possessing the facilities of fairly 
highly specialized school systems, would show an average retardation consider- 
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ably less than the provincial average.* The explanation that there is a large 
foreign population in these cities, especially in Vancouver, may partly account 
for the relatively poor showing. Foreigners, however, are scattered fairly 
liberally through the district municipalities. The extremely bad showing of 
Richmond Municipality, for instance, may be largely accounted for by the 
presence of Orientals, who constitute a much larger proportion of the total 
population of this municipality than is the case in Vancouver. The chief 
causes of retardation discussed in the succeeding section may throw some light 
on the situation, which is also considered in the chapter dealing with the 
Greater Vancouver Problem. 

The chart on page 253 gives a picture of retardation conditions in the schools 
referred to in the statistical table. The assisted schools listed are not chosen 
as typical of the worst conditions prevailing in the Province, but because the 
Commissioners personally visited the majority of these schools. There is, in the 
opinion of the Survey, greater justification for the existence of a high retarda- 
tion in these remote areas, where attendances are irregular and where there 
are many poorly-trained teachers without adequate supervision, than for even 
a moderate degree of retardation in the large city school system, which attracts 
the best teachers and pays for the services of a large staff of supervising 
officers. 


ITV.—ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSES OF RETARDATION. 


The following table contains an analysis of retardation studies made by the 
principals of nine representative high schools in the Province.+ Each principal 
selected the outstanding cases of chronological “ over-ageness ” in grade nine 
(first year) of his school, and, at least in the majority of cases, made a thorough 
study of the factors contributing to the retardation of the pupils recorded. It 
is not suggested that the samplings chosen amount to an exhaustive survey of 
the field, but it may be said that the analysis made does confirm the observa- 
tions of the Commission, with regard to retardation, gleaned from visits to 
several hundred typical schools of British Columbia. It is also obvious that 
the causes of retardation recorded in the summary pertain to elementary school 
conditions, since the students whose cases were studied had not, with few 
exceptions, been registered in grade nine for a longer period than four months. 


® An accurate study of the retardation to be found in any school system would involve the ascer- 
taining of the achievement of each pupil in the various subjects of the curriculum as well as the 
mental age of each pupil. If the achievement of any pupil in his studies were found to be on a 
level with his intellectual capacity or mental age, it would not be correct to rate such pupil as educa- 
tionally retarded although he might be over-age for his school grade. The so-called accomplishment 
quotient (which is the educational age divided by the mental age) takes account of the factors of 
achievement and ability to learn. Such a study of each case, while theoretically necessary to provitle 
conclusive evidence of the actual degree of retardation existing in a school system, was impracticable 
in the case of the School Survey. The amount of time and money required for such an undertaking 
was not at the disposal of the Survey. Unless we assume, however, that the achievements and abilities 
of the New Westminster pupils, for instance, are practically equivalent to’ those of the Vancouver and 
Victoria pupils in corresponding school grades—-which does not appear to be an unreasonable assump- 
tion—we should not be justified in concluding that the degree of retardation in the latter cities exceeds 
that in New Westminster. 


: ae on the grade eight examination are scarcely a reliable criterion in a comparative study 
to) is kind. 

7 Since this table was prepared twenty-five additional cases of retardation, making 177 cases in all, 
were reported by two high schools not included in the above list. These additional cases do not affect 


the conclusions drawn from the original table. They rather confirm our estimate of the chief causes 
of retardation. 
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FIGURE 2.—RETARDATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, SHOWING 
RETARDATION IN MONTHS (B.C. SCALE) PER PUPIL ENROLLED. 
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¢ 
TapLe I1.—A Srupy OF CAUSES FOR RETARDATION OF PUPILS IN GRADE 1X.—A SUMMARY 
OF PRINCIPALS’ STUDIES. 
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Other causes: * Faulty curriculum and examination system. * Social interests, laziness, 
faulty promotion, size of classes. + Excessive sport, low 1.Q.’s. § Examination system, poor 
teaching. || Combinations of several causes. 


N.B.—Several causes are frequently given as operative in one case. 


Inability to complete the elementary school course in the usual period 
accounts for thirty-seven and one-half per cent. of the cages of retardation. It 
is to be observed, however, that these pupils had entered high school either by 
passing the grade eight examination or by reason of being among the sixty 
per cent. of the class recommended. 

A number of typical cases of low mentality are of interest. Pupil (q), 
seventeen years six months, has a mental age of twelve and one-half years. He 
passed into the high school in Alberta and was admitted to equivalent standing 
in British Columbia. Pupil (0), sixteen years two months, has a mental age 
of thirteen and one-half years and therefore a low intelligence quotient. Pupil 
(c), sixteen years five months, has a mental age of fourteen years five months 
and so is not retarded in terms of his mental age. Many similar cases could 
be recorded to show that pupils with an intelligence quotient of eighty-five or 
ninety cannot ordinarily complete the elementary school course by the age of 
fourteen. It may be contended that chronological retardation in such cases is 
unavoidable. In terms of the present elementary school curriculum such a 
contention appears sound, but there is nothing final about this curriculum. In 
so far as feasible, it should be adapted to meet individual needs. This question 
is further considered under the chapter on the middle school. 

Inadequate supervision (of the teachers) and inefficient teaching also 
account for thirty-seven and one-half per cent. of the causes of retardation. 
One of the purposes of adequate supervision is to eliminate inefficient teaching, 
and the latter cause might therefore properly be included under supervision. 
The matter of supervision is discussed in Chapter XIV., but a number of perti- 
nent observations should be made here. | 
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Pupil (@) was sixteen years three months old and his mental age was 
sixteen years six months. He was found to rank below the grade-four norms 
in the fundamentals of arithmetic. His retardation was no doubt largely due 
to a lack of scientific measuring and diagnosis followed by remedial teaching. 
In other words, scientific supervision would have rescued this pupil. Pupil 
(0) was fifteen years seven months old and was repeating grade nine. His 
mental age was eighteen years four months and he is now leading his class. 
Retardation in this case was obviously due to the failure of the school to deal 
with the pupil according to his intelligence quotient. Scientific supervision 
would have detected the plight of pupil (b) and saved at least one year in his 
school life. Similarly other cases might be given of pupils having an intelli- 
gence quotient above one hundred whose retardation narrows down to one 
outstanding cause—lack of adequate supervision. 

While the examination system, especially the grade eight examination, is 
singled out, in only a few instances, as the major cause of retardation, it is, 
nevertheless, mentioned by a number of principals as an important contributing 
factor. An objective and quantitative instrument of measurement, instead of 
the present subjective and unreliable grade eight tests, was strongly recom- 
mended by several principals. 

Other causes of retardation, in addition to illness and changes of schools, 
were the abrupt transition or gap between grades eight and nine; the general 
ignorance among elementary school teachers of the fundamentals of child psy- 
chology and the laws of learning—obviously a matter for treatment by more 
adequate professional training followed by thorough supervision; and the 
unsuitability of the present curriculum to meet the needs of many pupils who 
lose interest in their studies. 

The words of one principal are quoted as representative of the spirit of 
protest against the present curriculum. 


“While on this subject I should like to say a few words on the great need of developing 
manual science (where these classes exist) along progressive lines. In the development of 
this branch of school work lie the success and happiness of many boys, who today are not 
getting benefit from the present high school course. False attitudes towards life are being 
developed in boys attending high school who have skill and interest in one sphere of work, 
but who are forced to occupy themselves with something else. They become dissatisfied 
with themselves and the world. They feel they are incapable of succeeding. Their ambi- 
tions are baulked and they assume a “negativistic’ attitude to school and study. They 
want to succeed, but we will not let them. They become idle, deceitful, sulky, restless, and, 
having so much time on their hands, become often vicious and depraved. We need for this 
class of boy—and it is by no means small—a technically arranged programme where 
greater scope is granted for active work, wherein his interests evidently lie, and where 
his environment can be made sympathetic and helpful. Our high schools are becoming 
democratic but the curriculum calls for aristocratic minds. With this I agree, but room 
should be made for the many who have a great work to do, but who are not fitted to become 
lawyers, teachers, doctors, or university-trained men.” ; 

It might be observed that the writer overlooked the corresponding place of 
household science for girls. 

A number of the factors causing retardation are obviously difficult to 
remove. Economic conditions, illness, frequent changes of schools, lack of 
proper home restraints resulting in social dissipation, are some of the causes 
_ of retardation which it is impossible for the school to counteract. In the case 
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of illness, however, doubtless much could be done through the adoption of the 
medical inspection services and follow-up treatment discussed in an earlier 
chapter of this Report. 

In the case of the three studies made by Vancouver high school principals 
fifty-six per cent. of the total number of retardation cases were reported as 
primarily due to inadequate supervision ! 

Scientific supervision should include the continuing school census and indi- 
vidual card-record system, containing the school history of each pupil from the 
time he enters grade one until he leaves the public or high school on completing 
his course or after attaining the minimum age of fifteen years. 

According to some of the studies the present grade eight examination also 
exerts a retarding influence. The slowing-up effect of this test apparently 
becomes most noticeable about grade six or seven. Candidates with an intelli- 
~ gence quotient under ninety find it difficult to take this hurdle in the race for 
admission to the high schools and teachers are loath to allow prospective 
failures to lower the percentage of “passes.” The teachers can scarcely be 
blamed for this attitude so long as school boards and parents measure the 
efficiency of the schools largely by their formal examination records. 


V,. Estimate of tHE FrnanciAu Loss TO THE Province THROUGH 
AVOIDABLE RETARDATION. 


The Survey recognizes it is on dangerous ground in making an estimate of 
the financial loss to the Province as a result of avoidable retardation. Many 
factors are to be taken into consideration which, so far, have never been 
properly segregated and weighted. As already stated, a certain amount of 
“ over-ageness ” is unavoidable under any system. 

A number of pupils, for instance, enter school after they are six years of 
age, and, unless they “skip” grades or are of superior mentality, they will 
obviously be rated as retarded under the British Columbia system. Such 
pupils may not spend longer than eight years in the elementary school and 
therefore would not cost the state more for their education than if they had 
entered school at the age of six. The great majority of pupils, however, 
according to the departmental records, do enter school between the age of six 
years and six years six months. 

Low mentality, according to intelligence studies, does not exist in more than 
twenty-five or thirty per cent. of the total number of cases. The adoption of 
the differentiated curricula of the middle or adolescent school should reduce 
the effects of retardation from subnormal intelligence. 

It should also be noted, as Professor McCall points out, that the chrono- 
logical accelerates (under-age pupils for their grades) are usually the most 
retarded educationally. Pupils, in certain instances, may be required to take 
seven years to complete the public school course which, according to their 
mental ages, they could reasonably complete in six or even five years. This fact 
is not taken into account in our general estimate. Its effect would obviously 
be to increase the estimated loss. 


A few words of explanation are necessary in regard to the following com- 


putation. While high school costs are not segregated from elementary school 
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costs in the departmental returns, the cost of educating 9,889 high school 
pupils for the year 1923-24 is estimated by the Survey at $1,000,000. 

Of a total elementary school enrolment for the year 1923-24 of 86,315 
pupils, only 81,074 were reported on in the retardation study. It is assumed 
that the degree of retardation among school pupils not reported would be at 
least equivalent to that derived from a study of reported cases. This assump- 
tion is not unreasonable, since a large percentage of schools failing to report 
are in the more remote and backward areas of the Province. 


1923-24, 
monn expended by local authorities <<<. J.-cacjecosess tee -cteecsecc ch o--c-c cg ed ee. $5,023,301 48 
RE OG OV erMmelieerante i. fie ek ooo ngsces. ods ceo 2,019,789 85* 
Bee rene err eee NR Se AUN UN Ona Pe Pla SAR $7,043,091 33 
Cost (estimated) of educating high school PUP LS: ee a as Ai ete 1,000,000 00 
Approximate net elementary SCHOO] COSTS -..ncoco.c- co cccccecccccoseseecoeeecoececeeeceseccececee ce. $6,043,091 33 
Ber OC MMOTeOUMemenT OO msg eis alle 86,815 
erect pupil pen yeara(two terms). 2s $70 00 
Number of pupil-terms “ over-ageness,” based on 81,074 pupils reported........... 122,093 
Approximate number of pupil-terms “ over-ageness,” based on 86,315 pupils 
SIONAL ian ec AUN Rc en en a ae er ve ee 130,000 

Dotal cost of 130,000 pupil-terms at $35 per term 22... cccccceeccccccoceceeccececeeeeeecceces $4,550,000 00 


This amount represents an accumulated loss through retardation operating 
in the whole eight-grade system. The estimated annual loss would be one- 
eighth of $4,550,000, or $568,750. 

This amount does not of course represent an actual loss owing to certain 
unavoidable factors which cause an amount of retardation in any system. 

On the basis of the retardation studies made by the high school principals 
it should also be pointed out that a number of factors are frequently given as 

- operative in each of several cases. The chief factor causing the retardation of 
pupil (/), for instance, may be “ inadequate supervision.” Contributory causes 
are also given, such as “ illness ” or “ changing schools.” In Table IT. all these 
causes are entered in the appropriate columns, whereas only the major causes 
are taken into consideration in estimating the percentage groupings given 


below. 
The major causes of retardation may be approximately grouped as 
follows :— ; 
Per Cent. 
Por TOnina butte en elt er oy at bath. eid Coen sau hae pte Lae 87% 
(b.) Due to changing schools; illness, social and economic conditions ............. 25 
(c.) Inadequate supervision, inefficient teaching, faulty curriculum and examination 
‘SAASIRGIOM .,. heesta.2 chee! 28. 2) 0) Sg a an De Fen ee my URL 2 eR eS ety Ty 387% 


There is no scientific way of determining the actual loss due to avoidable 
causes of retardation. One opinion is as good as another and any arbitrary 
predictions would be absurd. Through the introduction of improvements in the 
school system, already discussed, some reduction might be made in the retarda- 

_ tion under causes (a) and (0), though obviously not to the same extent as under 
cause (c), which appears to be fairly subject to remediable treatment. It is 


*Including only: per capita grants to cities, municipalities, and rural school districts; also 
Salaries of teachers in assisted schools. 
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reliably known, however, that not more than from twenty-five to thirty per cent. 
of the school population should fall in class (a). The large percentage reported 
here indicates that the elementary school curriculum is too difficult for the 
average pupil and is in need of simplification. 

Assuming that, under causes (@), (6), and (c), the reduction of the total 
retardation by one-half would be feasible, the annual saving to the state would 
be over a quarter of a million dollars. -In effecting this improvement it would 
be necessary to spend more money on the two provincial normal schools, also 
to increase the number of school inspectors and provide for the appointment of 
rural school supervisors. More free time for supervising principals in the urban 
centres would also be necessary. The cost of these additions, however, should 
not amount to the saving estimated above. That the increased efficiency of the 
schools, from such an overhauling, would ultimately result in a net financial 
gain to the state, in comparison with present conditions, seems a reasonable 
assumption. 

We have not attempted to estimate the economic gain to be derived from 
the saving of even one year in the school life of many pupils, thus enabling them 
to enter upon their life work at an earlier age. This giain cannot be accurately 
estimated, but obviously it would be very important. 


VI. RecoMMENDATIONS. 


For the reduction of retardation in the provincial school system it is recom- 
mended that :— 

(a.) A more thorough and efficient system of teacher training, as outlined 
in the chapter on the normal schools, be adopted. 

(b.) Provision be made for a more adequate system of scientific supervision 
of teachers-in-service. Such supervision, while highly desirable in cities, is 
essential in district municipalities and in unorganized rural areas. This ques- 
tion is further discussed in the chapter on inspection and supervision. 

(c.) Greater emphasis be placed upon health education and medical inspec- 
tion, especially in rural areas, with the consequent reduction of the retardation 
due to illness. 

(d.) The middle or adolescent school organization be adopted in British 
Columbia. The adaptation of the curricula and methods of instruction to indi- 
vidual needs (which adaptation would be more readily promoted by the middle 
school organization) should result in a material reduction of the present high 
retardation in the elementary and high schools of the Province. 

(e.) The individual card-record system, explained in the previous pages, be | 
adopted in British Columbia. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE PROVINCIAL EXAMINATION SYSTEM. 


I. InrRopuctrion. 


Elaborate systems of annual written examinations, conducted by the pro- 
vincial departments of education in June or July, have been in common use 
in certain parts of Canada for over half a century. Dr. Egerton Ryerson, that 
able pioneer in the educational life of Upper Canada (Ontario), was primarily 
responsible for the introduction of the competitive examination system into his 
native province. From Ontario its influence spread to Western Canada. While 
adaptations were made in each province to meet local needs, the general nature 
of the provincial examination systems did not vary greatly from the original 
established by Ryerson. Rigidity and formalism in school organization, undue 
emphasis on the curriculum, Gradgrind methods of instruction, and the ten- 
dency to estimate educational results by terms such as marks, percentages, or 
proportion of “ passes” are the besetting sins of those schoolmen who consider 
examination results to be the chief criterion of the teacher’s success in the class- 
- Toom or the most reliable measure of the school’s efficiency. 

#The provincial examinations are the outgrowth of an educational system " 
essentially Prussian, rather than British, in spirit. Each department of edu- 
cation exercises a highly centralized control over the schools under its juris- 
diction. Curricula, inypection, certification of teachers, selection of school 
texts, and numerous other matters relating to schools come under the direction 
of the Minister of Education in each province. This authority, exercised 
through his deputy and other officials, secures an effective control over boards 
of trustees through a system of government grants to school districts. 

Centralized control of education naturally leads to methods of uniformity in — 
School administration. The attainment of definite and uniform provincial 
standards on uniform examination papers is the most convenient, if not the 
most scientific, method of rating the efficiency of the large number of schools 
that come under departmental supervision. When the attainments of thou- 
Sands of students in grades eight, eleven, and twelve in British Columbia, or in 
corresponding grades in other provinces, require to be equated in terms of 
marks or percentages the need for much examination machinery is obvious. 
The gradual introduction of the “ accrediting ” system in connection with the 
larger high schools of the Province and the granting of more freedom to city 
municipalities in the adoption of curricula suited to local needs and in the 
_ regulation of local examination standards would, in the opinion of the Survey, 
_ remove much of the formalism characteristic of a centralized control of elemen- 
tary and high school examinations. Within recent years* the Department of 
_ Education has greatly reduced the number of obligatory ‘entrance and high 
_ School examinations in British Columbia. This commendable step would be 
_ carried to its logical conclusion through the judicious adoption of the 
. “ accrediting ” system discussed in the chapter on high schools. 


eS 
* Especially since 1922. 
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The effect of the formalism mentioned above appears to be reflected in the 
educational outlook of many teachers in British Columbia. The supreme objec- 
tive in teaching is too often the number of “ passes » in the annual grade eight 
or matriculation examinations. Schoolmen, however, should not be blamed for 
the defects of a system which is a heritage from past ages and for which they 
are not responsible. As long as ratepayers estimate the efficiency of their 
schools in terms of examination results, just so long will teachers perform their 
class-room duties with these results in view. 

An interesting by-product of examination requirements is noticeable in the 
following admonitions prepared by. a school principal of British Columbia for 
the guidance of his pupils on the departmental examinations :— 

“1. There is always a map to draw. Make the outline heavy. It makes the map 
stand out. Draw rivers getting heavier at their mouths. Print small and, as far as 
you can, horizontally. Names in all sorts of. ways give a ragged: appearance. 

“9 Take care of the spacing of words in the same way as the spacing of letters in a 
word. Give a clean, open, uncrowded appearance to your work. Work that is hard to 
read will get small marks. 

“3. Skip a line between questions and even between the (a) and (b) parts of questions. 
This is good spacing in the questions, 

“4. Make full answers. Suppose the question is to tell where the material comes from 
that is used in making candy. A fair answer would be, ‘ Sugar that is produced in Peru.’ 
A better answer would be, ‘Candy is made from sugar that is produced in Peru.’ 

“5 Tabular form can be used often in Grammar and also in Geography. Draw the 
forms carefully and write the headings just as carefully. 

“6. In arithmetic the answer should stand out clearly and be the first and easiest thing 
to see. In theory it ought to be the last word in the lowest line. Underline it and write 
ANSWHR. 

“7 In Geometry draw a strong firm line as you would expect an architect to do. 
Draw skeleton letters. Do not write them. 

“8, The thing in Geometry that you are asked to do should be done in heavier lines 
than the construction lines, but the latter must in no way be faint. 

“9, Read every question very carefully and be sure you are answering just what is 
asked. You have often done something quite different. 

“410. In Grammar be careful about Underlining and with Periods after all abbreviations. 

“11. In a business letter be careful in spacing the Heading, Direction, Complimentary 
Opening, Body, Complimentary Closing, and Signature. Make it look as one design but 
in no way crowded.” 

On the basis of the theory of formal discipline much could be said in defence 
of specific practice in the development of habits of neatness, accuracy, and pre- 
cision. The close observance of regulations may promote the attainment of 
this end. In the opinion of the Survey, however, the formation of these 
habits should be an indirect result of efficient teaching and well planned class- 
room activities throughout the year. The art of writing examinations should 
not be elevated to an end in itself that requires especial emphasis on the eve 
of the day of reckoning when the pupils must make a creditable showing or 
be sacrificed to the Moloch of Examinations. 


Tl. UNRELIABILITY OF THE TRADITIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


If the traditional written examinations were an accurate test of intelligence 
or of educational attainment a strong defence for retaining them as an 


integral part of the provincial school system could be offered. The following — 
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indictment by Professor E. L. Thorndike, of Columbia Univerity (The Twenty- 

4 First Year Book, pages 1-3), has a direct bearing on this point :— 

; “We had, of course,’ writes Professor Thorndike, “alleged measures of educational 
achievement in the ‘ marks’ or ‘ grades’ reported for each student in each study or activity, 
in promotions and graduations and honours, and in the results of examinations for licences 
to practise law and medicine, or to teach, and for various posts in the civil service. These 
marks and grades, however, were opinions rather than measurements, and were subject to 
two. notable defects. Nobody could be sure what was measured, or how closely the 
measure tallied with the reality! Marks in freshman algebra, for example, might be 
measures of inborn talent for mathematics, or of acquired power at mathematics, or of 
mathematical erudition, or of temporary memory, or of docility and fidelity in doing what 
the instructor ordered, or of sagacious divination of what the instructor desired! When we 
measured length or weight or volume or temperature or electric potential, all competent 
persons measured the same thing. But when we measured achievement in first-year Latin 

_ or college algebra, even the most competent twenty teachers measured twenty different 
composites. 

Bs “Dearborn found, for example, among instructors teaching the same subject in the 
same college to the same grade of students, some who gave ten times as many’ “‘ A’s’ as 
others did, and reported less than one-tenth as many failures. Finkelstein found that iden- 
tical students in the same course taught during the first semester by one instructor and 

, during the second by another had three times the probability of a mark above 85 in the 

one case that they had in the other. 

“The general result was scandalous. Foster found in the elementary courses at Harvard 
that ‘A’s’ were thirty-five times as common in Greek as in English. Meyer found that 
over a period of five years one professor had never permitted a single student out of nearly f 
a thousand to fail, whereas another in the same college reported nearly three hundred per 
thousand as failures. 

“Moreover, even when we did know fairly well what we were measuring, the mark or 
grade given by any one examiner might correspond only by a shockingly wide margin with 
the reality. For example, let the ability to be measured in geometry be defined as the 
ability to answer a certain specified set of questions and prove certain specified proposi- 
tions. Hlliott and Starch found that a hundred experienced teachers of mathematics 
assigned grades ranging from 28 to over 90 to the same set of replies in an actual 
examination paper. 

¥ “It may be thought that such variations as this, 28 to 90, are largely due to a general 

severity or leniency in the judge, in which case deans, scholarship committees, and even 
students, might allow for them by multiplying each instructor's marks by some quantity 

* representing his personal equation. ‘The more important factors in causing such variations 
are, howeyer, variations in the importance assigned to different qualities and a sheer 
_ inability to judge educational products accurately. Allowance for personal severity or 
leniency fails to eliminate the variation or greatly to reduce it. 
“ When a student received 70 as the official rating of his work for a year in English 
Composition or Elementary Chemistry, or the History of England, neither he nor we knew 
what it was 70 of, nor whether it was really 60, 65, 70, 75, or SO of it. Clearly defined 

_ units of measure and instruments by which to count them were lacking.” 

2 From evidence presented to the Survey by schoolmen and ratepayers of 

_ British Columbia it would appear that conditions similar to those described by 


Professor Thorndike are not uncommon in this Province. 

2 In the school year 1923-24 the total cost to the Province of the examination 
a of teachers and high school entrance classes was $25,373.* Fees received from 
candidates amounted to $10,899.33.* While the amount of money involved is 
not excessive, it is probable that a considerable saving would be effected 
through the gradual adoption, under proper safeguards, of the “ accrediting ” 
system. The expenditure of time and energy, both of candidates and exam- 


os Statistics supplied by the Assistant Superintendent of Education. 
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iners, also has a monetary value that should be considered in a survey of the 
departmental examinations. 


Ill. Oruer ASPECTS OF THE PRESENT EXAMINATION SYSTEM IN 
BrITISH COLUMBIA. 


Other defects charged against the present system may be enumerated as 
follows :— 

(a.) Teachers lacking in culture and weak in inspirational power in the 
classroom are frequently successful “ examination experts.” Their ability to 
“ pass ” pupils on these annual tests gives them a reputation as teachers out of 
all proportion to their true worth. 

(b.) The Commissioners have examined many inspectors’ reports on high 
and public school teachers and are of opinion that school inspectors, as well as 
school boards, have a tendency to attach too much importance to examination 
results in the rating of their teachers. Examination results should be only a 
secondary criterion of teaching abilitys 

(c.) In certain schools of the Province there is a tendency for some members 
of the staffs to make life miserable for the weaker pupils who are likely to fail 
on the final examinations and thus lower the proportion of successful candi- 
dates for the school. Cases of pupils who withdrew from the school rather than 
submit to. such treatment have been brought to the attention of the Survey. 
Teachers guilty of such reprehensible practices should be banished from the 
profession. They might be encouraged to obtain employment as wardens in a 
penitentiary. 

(d.) It is asserted that the present examination system tends to weaken 
“team play” on the part of the high’ school staff and thereby to lower the 
morale of the school. The primary concern of each teacher naturally is to have 
the students “ pass” in those subjects which he teaches. Sometimes there is a 
dominating member of the staff who insists upon so much homework in his 
subjects that the pupils have insufficient time to complete the assignments of 
the other teachers. It is the duty of the principal to safeguard the interests of 
the pupils, and the teacher who gives an unreasonable amount of homework is 
quite as deserving of “ discipline ” as is the lazy pupil who neglects his studies. 
As long, however, as trustees, inspectors, and ratepayers measure the success of 
the schools in terms of examination results and hold teachers to accountability 
on this score, just so long will these abuses continue to exist. In the long run 
the pupils are made the scapegoats of the examination bogy, but when the 
pupils default on the final written tests their unfortunate teachers occasionally 
are “ disciplined ” to appease an outraged public opinion. 

(e.) No certificate is given for the completion of the public school course in 
manual training unless the pupil passes the grade eight examination. The 
Commissioners have been unable to discover any valid reason for this 
regulation. 

(f.) The examinations are based almost exclusively on the traditional 
formal disciplinary doctrine which has already been explained. 

(g.) The present grade eight examination is said to emphasize unduly the 


“ formal” subjects (as opposed to the “ content ” studies). The time spent on — 
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the formal subjects, however, is largely ineffective in result because “of the 

lack of definite objectives and scientific standards of measurement.” 

My (h.) A number of the school inspectors state that there is a tendency to 
emphasize the examination subjects in grade eight to the neglect of the non- 
examination subjects. Our observations confirm this statement. 

(7.) In the opinion of many teachers in British Columbia, the entrance 
examinations show a wide variation in difficulty from year to year, especially 
in the amount to be answered by the candidate in a given time. - The Survey 
has not had an opportunity to investigate this charge. 

(j.) Further reference to the grade eight examination is made in the next 
section. It may be stated here, however, that, in the opinion of many British 
Columbia teachers, this examination is an important factor in causing retarda- 
tion in the progress of the pupils. It was also stated before the Survey by a 

~ competent school principal that “it (the grade eight examination) allows unfit 

_ pupils to enter the high school and at the same time keeps better pupils out.” 
In the opinion of the Commissioners there is an element of truth in this charge. 

It is also true that the high school examinations exert a retarding influence 

on the progress of certain pupils. As previously stated, there is a tendency on 

_ the part of some principals to discourage “ doubtful ” pupils from attempting 

_ the matriculation examination in order that the record of the school may not 
be prejudiced. 
By instituting a system of educational guidance in the middle and senior 

' high schools, especially in the larger cities, the number of failures would 

undoubtedly be greatly reduced but not eliminated. The following opinion is 

to the point* :— 

“Investigations have shown that in some high schools as many as one-fourth of the 
children enrolled in certain subjects fail to do the work successfully. In mathematics the 
average per cent. of failure is in excess of twenty, and it is only a little lower for Latin. 
A number of causes tended to produce this large per cent. of failures. Some are due to 
lack of effort on the part of the student; some are probably due to poor teaching; and’ 
others to improper home environment, irregular attendance, etc. However, it is probably 
true that a considerable number of those who failed were lacking in capacity to do the 
work, and if appropriate advice had been given them the time devoted to the subject in 
which they failed could have been more profitably invested. ; 
% “The high per cent. of failures which now prevails in many high school subjects was 

given as one of the reasons why some systematic plan of educational guidance should be 

instituted. From this it may be inferred by some that there should be no failures in a 

school where an efficient system of educational guidance prevails. Such an inference 

should not be made. Some pupils are lazy and uninterested in their work. Although it is 
conceivable that the lack of interest might be noticeably decreased under a system of educa- 
tional guidance, it is not likely that it would be entirely eliminated. In addition there are 

Some pupils who have very little ability. Thus, if we are to maintain defensible standards 

of work we may expect some failures even when a highly efficient system of educational 

os guidance prevails, but the per cent. of failures should be materially reduced.” 


Further treatment of this matter will be found in the chapter dealing with 
the Greater Vancouver Problem. 

The following tables give a statistical summary of the enrolment of pupils 
in the elementary and high schools of the Province and of the grade eight and 
high school examination results for the last ten years. While these tables are 
largely self-explanatory, a few comments may not be out of place. 


3 * Educational Tests and Measurements CRevyised Edition), page 456—-Monroe, De Voss, and Kelly. 
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Table I. shows a healthy progress in the gradually increasing percentage 
of pupils enrolled in high school classes (10.28 per cent.) and of the pupils who 
completed three years of the high school course. When it is remembered, how- 
ever, that over half the population of the Province is contained in compact rural 
areas and in city municipalities, the percentage of pupils completing three years 
of the high school course is still short of what it should be. Reference should 
also be made to the table in the chapter dealing with high schools for a com- 
parison of the status of British Columbia in this respect with that of the other 
provinces and of the State of Washington. 


IV. THe Grape Erieut EXAMINATION. 


. In 1922 the number of grade eight examination subjects was reduced to five 
. and a minimum of sixty per cent. of the total marks allotted was required for 
pass standing. The five examination subjects are arithmetic; drawing; geog- 
raphy; grammar and composition; penmanship, dictation and spelling. Ifa 
candidate obtains, say, only thirty-five per cent. on arithmetic he would be 
required to make up twenty-five per cent. on the other subjects of the examina- 
_ tion. A candidate weak in drawing, for instance, is given an opportunity to 
compensate for this weakness by obtaining good marks in any other subject or 
subjects. Avs long as he gets sixty per cent. of the total marks, all is well. 
The Commissioners were advised by a number of schoolmen that their reason 
F for preferring the above five subjects for examination tests was that these sub? 
- jects, being “ formal” rather than so-called “ content ” studies, are less likely 
to be “ crammed.” by candidates, and hence are assumed to be desirable for test- 
ing purposes. This reasoning appears unsound. Under the present system a 
candidate who is strong in history and literature but weak in drawing is 
__-—prejudiced on the grade eight examinations in comparison with the candidate 
who is proficient in drawing and weak in these more important subjects. The 
reason for insisting upon drawing as an examination subject is sometimes 
stated to be that, since British Columbia is an industrial Province, its future 
- citizens should know something of the principles of ‘ draughtsmanship and 
design.” According to the same line of reasoning, since the future citizens of 
the Province will, in the majority of cases at least, speak the English language 
in adult life, they should, therefore, pass an oral test in this subject on the 
grade eight examination. This sort of argument may be absurd, but not more 
so than the attempted justification for including drawing* as a compulsory 
examination subject for entrance to high schools. 
4 Another matter that has given rise to widespread dissatisfaction throughout 
rural British Columbia is the regulation whereby, on the recommendation of 
the principal, the best sixty per cent. of the candidates in schools of seven or 
more divisions are exempt from writing on the grade eight examination.; In 
these schools only forty per cent. of the grade eight pupils are required to write. 
Schools with fewer than seven divisions, perhaps not without some reason, 
regard the “ sixty per cent. regulation ” as discriminating against pupils in the 
smaller centres of the Province. Se. 


as 


-*In a typical ee conducted by Burt, an eminent English psychologist, the average correlation 
Beeewcen: intelligence and drawing was found to be only .15, which is very low. The correlation 


_ between intelligence and writing was found to be .21. 
; tS The Commissioners were advised that the sixty per cent. regulation was adopted as an experiment. 
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The retarding effect of the grade eight examination reaches down to grade 
six or seven in some schools of the Province. For the weak pupil to be 
“stalled” in grade eight and thereby to lower the school’s record of ‘ passes ” 
on the entrance examination is regarded by certain principals as one of the 
mortal pedagogical sins, whereas if he is “stalled ” in the intermediate grades 
the blame may rest on*the pupil himself or even on some other teacher. 
A slowing-up process in the progress of the pupils of borderline intelligence is 
therefore very pronounced in grade seven or sooner. A certain number of facts 
from various fields of knowledge outlined in the curriculum must be assimilated 
by the pupil before he is permitted to cross the sacred portals and enter the 
“ Holy of Holies” of the public school—namely, grade eight. This damming 
of the educational current in grade seven, or earlier, is considered by some 
teachers as a perfectly natural school procedure. It apparently makes little 
difference to these teachers if the “ genial current” of the child’s educational 
soul is also damned! To them the grade eight examination test is inviolable! 
Too frequently the supreme aim of the grade eight teacher is to pass one 
hundred per cent. of his pupils and to debar from his class those candidates 
who “ might spend another year to good advantage in grade seven.” Too often 
it would appear that the principal’s chief solicitude is for his own educational 
reputation rather than for the welfare of the pupil. : 

Table II. shows a somewhat large percentage of failures (32.50 per cent.) on 
the grade eight examination for 1923-24. According to studies in the distribu- 
tion of intelligence we should expect about twenty-five per cent. of the elemen- 
tary school pupils to have less than normal intelligence. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that a process of selection has been operating in the lower 
grades. The subnormal children seldom get beyond the intermediate grades 
and, in the opinion of the Survey, a smaller percentage of subnormal pupils are 
found in grade eight than. the percentage of failures would indicate. 

The adoption of the middle school organization discussed elsewhere in this 
Report would overcome many of the defects incidental to the grade eight exam- 
ination system. The middle school is designed to place the emphasis where it 
rightfully belongs; i.e., on the needs of the pupil rather than on the exigencies 
of the entrance examination or on the demands of a traditional curriculum. 
In the opinion of the Commissioners, there is no valid reason why perhaps 
seventy-five per cent. of the pupils who enter grade one should not pass directly , 
from grade six to the middle school without the necessity of undergoing an 
examination ordeal. The present practice of setting an examination test as the 
basis of promotion from grade eight to grade nine has no more scientific justi- 
fication than the setting of a similar written test as the basis of promotion from 
grade three to grade four would have. The age of fourteen, when the average 
pupil completes the grade éight examination, represents no critical or even 
important stage in child life. Early adolescence commenced about two years 
sooner and any marked change in the direction of the boy’s school career should 
have occurred at this earlier age. The middle school organization recognizes 
this psychological fact. The traditional elementary school organization, how- 
ever, culminating in the grade eight examination, ignores the first principles — 
of psychology. Many schoolmen and departmental officials in British Columbia ‘ ‘ 
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realize that the traditional entrance examination to high schools is a relic of 
the educational “ dark ages” and should be discarded as soon as possible. 

ey While the Commissioners have passed rather severe strictures on the grade 
~ eight examination, we are convinced that British Columbia would not suffer by 
a comparison of its examination requirements with those of other provinces. 
In fact, it is highly probable that a comparative study of entrance examination 
systems would place British Columbia in a favourable position. Our criticism 
' of the grade eight examination is based chiefly on pedagogical grounds and is, 
not directed against the Department of Education, which, in our opinion, has 
made as rapid progress in the reduction of formal written examinations as the 
_ enlightenment of public and scholastic opinion would permit. The entrance 
_ examination is a time-honoured instrument for testing educational attainment. 
- It is a heritage from past ages that has become an integral part of our educa- 
tional systems and cannot lightly be discarded without a far-reaching modifica- 
tion of these systems, such as is discussed in the chapter on the middle or 
~ junior high school. The recent action of the Department of Education in 
curtailing grade eight examination requirements—both with respect to the 
number of subjects prescribed and the proportion of candidates required to 
_ write—is, we repeat, a commendable step in the right direction. Carried to 
its logical conclusion, this policy should result in the final elimination of the 
grade eight examination. 

1 Lest the foregoing discussion leave the impression that the Commissioners” 
+ are opposed to all written examinations, we hasten to add that, in our opinion, 
an examination, properly conducted, may serve a very useful purpose. If the 
test is directed to ascertaining whether the candidate has particular qualifica- 
_ tions or not—e.g., can read French, can solve problems in arithmetic, etc.— 
it may have distinct merit. While the attacks on the subjective measurement 
_ of performance by percentages or marks are, in the opinion of the Survey, 
generally well-founded, it may yet be possible for the examiner to say with 
~ some confidence that a candidate, e.g., knows nothing of a subject, or that he 
i has a good knowledge of it; that he can read easy French or that he cannot. 
4 While it is impossible to secure perfect justice in the marginal cases, neverthe- 
be less it is of some value to exclude those candidates who are obviously weak in 
a subject or a high proportion of those who are weak even if some cases who 
- are equally weak “get by.” In the content studies especially, the written 
examination, judiciously used, should serve a useful purpose. This is particu- 
# larly true in the advanced grades of the high school and obviously so in 
university classes. Even in the latter cases, however, objective tests can also 
be used to good advantage. 


‘V. System or EvALUATING EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


& The gerade eight and high school examination papers are prepared and 
_ examined by men and women who are specialists in their departments. That 
variations in the grading of examination papers are unavoidable, when sub- 
jective standards are used, should be manifest from a perusal of Professor 
Thorndike’s investigations reported in the second section of this chapter. 
Many complaints were brought to the attention of the Commissioners by rate- 
payers and others who objected to the inequalities supposed to exist under the 
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present system of evaluating pupils’ answer papers. Unless examinations are 
made objective these variations will continue to exist. | 

About forty per cent. of the examiners are selected from the Faculty of 
The University of British Columbia and Victoria College,* while the other 
members of the examining board are mainly high school teachers. In the 
opinion of the Survey, possibly too large a proportion of this board is com- 
posed of university representatives. High school teachers would receive many 
hints from the reading of examination papers that should prove helpful to them 
in the work of instruction.t In proportion to their numerical strength the 
high school teachers also appear entitled to a larger representation on the 
examining board. There can be little valid objection to the setting of exami- 
nation papers by university professors, normal school instructors, and school 
inspectors as under the present system. In the opinion of the Survey, however, 
more than sixty per cent. of the examiners who evaluate the answer papers 
should be chosen from the high school teaching staffs. In the process of selec- 
tion a larger proportion of teachers from the interior should be considered. 
The item of travelling expenses is scarcely sufficient justification for limiting 
the selection of examiners to teachers in the larger centres on the coast. 

All high school examination papers should, as at present, be read at Vic- 
toria in the room or rooms assigned for that purpose by the Department of 
Education, and no examiner should be permitted to take any answer papers 
from the rooms so assigned. 

To secure greater uniformity in evaluating examination papers a group 
leader should be appointed for each department; ie., for science, mathematics, 
classics, history, modern languages, literature, and commercial subjects. In 
addition to exercising a general supervision over the members of his group, 
subject to the regulations of the Department, this leader should re-read 
certain answer papers selected at random from those marked by the examiners 
under his direction. Special attention should be given by the group leader to 
cases of failures that are near the passing mark. Even after taking these pre- 
cautions to offset the variations in marking due to subjective standards, it will 
still be impossible to secure the degree of uniformity necessary for perfect 
justice to the candidates. 

In the opinion of the Survey, the answer papers of candidates should be 
arranged alphabetically for the whole Province and not, as at present, alpha- 
betically by schools or districts. The reasons for this precaution are mainly as 
follows: Where two or more examiners mark the same subject, any inequalities 
in valuation will be distributed over different schools and not fall on certain 
centres; all possibility of an examiner knowing from what centres the papers 
come would be removed; and, lastly, “ to relieve the monotony and possible irri- 
tation of marking consecutively booklets that come from the same school.” 


* Por the reading of the high school examination papers in June, 1924, there were employed forty- 
one persons, selected as follows :— 


University of British Columbia professors . .............-------- 12 (1 for one week only). 
VietoriamComeres Melee lc tenet 2s eee aes ene 4 
Oats eee ee en a ENON NET yc er Oye re USE 25 (22 high school teachers, : 


2 normal school instruc- 
tors, and 1 municipal 
inspector). 

Eleven high schools were represented, including Kamloops, Revelstoke, and Prince Rupert. 


yj Those who teach the high school curriculum should be the best qualified to evaluate the 


candidates’ answer papers. 
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A ihe opinion of the Survey, grade eight examination papers should be read 


at convenient centres, probably at one in each inspectorate, under the super- 
vision of the local government inspector. Where considered advisable several 


inspectorates might be grouped for this purpose. This arrangement would 
increase the accommodation now available in the Department of Education for 
the convenience of examiners reading the papers of high school candidates. 


VI. RecoMMENDATONS. 


(a.) In the opinion of the Survey, British Columbia is less “ examination- 
ridden ” than are several other provinces of Canada. We believe, however, that 
if the middle and high school organization recommended elsewhere in this 


Report is adopted the present grade eight examination system will largely 


disappear. 

_ Until this system is discarded—and its abolition cannot occur too soon— 
we recommend :— 

(1.) That it be further simplified and made more objective. 

(2.) That the interim recommendation of the British Columbia Teachers’ 

Federation (see Appendix III.) be carefully considered. In the 
opinion of the Survey this recommendation is sound. 
The recommendations of the Teachers’ Federation (see Appendix III.) 
relating to the ultimate solution of the grade eight examination prob- 
lem commend themselves to the judgment of the Commissioners and’ 
should be given careful consideration by the educational authorities 
of the Province. In our opinion, the grade eight examination system, 
at least in its present form, is doomed and should be discarded as 
soon as possible. 

(4.) As long as the present high school entrance examination is retained 
the answer papers of candidates should be examined in local centres 
under the direction of the government inspectors. 

(6.) The gradual introduction of the “ accrediting ” system* of high schools 
should eventually solve the problem of high school examinations. Until this 
system has been adopted, we recommend :— 

(1.) That approximately seventy-five per cent. of the board of examiners 
be high school teachers. 

(2.) That the answer papers of all candidates be arranged alphabetically 
for the Province-at-large and not, as at present, alphabetically by 
schools or districts. 

(3.) That group leaders be appointed for each subject with a view to pre- 
serving the greatest possible uniformity in the system of marking. 

(4.) That all examination papers be read in the room or rooms assigned 
by the Department of Education and not in the private quarters of 
the examiners. 

(5.) Supplemental examinations should be held in various centres in the 
Province, in addition to the coast cities, where the number of appli- 
cants justifies the establishment of such centres. 

(6.) “Drawing and design” should not be an obligatory subject in grade 
nine. 


(3. 
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- * The recommendations of the Survey have no reference to The University of British Columbia. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SCHOOL FINANCE. 


I. Errecr or tue Great WAR ON THE Cost OF EDUCATION. 


Everywhere in Canada and the United States the problem of municipal 
finance including school finance is approaching a crisis. Forty years ago when 
an elementary teacher earned only $250 to $350 a year and taught fifty or 
sixty pupils in a building erected at a cost of $400 or $500, the annual school 
tax upon the average ratepayer was insignificant. Even up to 1914, while 
salaries and building costs had greatly increased and while the percentage of 
the total pepulation enrolled in school had also greatly increased, there was 
no loud general protest from the Canadian taxpayer against taxes in general 
or the cost of education in particular. 

Many effects of the Great War reveal themselves little by little and in 
unexpected ways. Its ultimate financial effects were known from the first by 
many business men and by students of economics, but were for some few years 
not clearly seen by the mass of the people. Prices rose, but so did wages. 
Money was plentiful and every form of labour in demand. A fictitious pros- 
perity deceived the unthinking. Its effect upon Canadian schools was, at first, 
negligible. Up to 1917 school costs increased very little. Some school boards 
even reduced teachers’ salaries in dollars even though these dollars were 
already greatly depreciated in purchasing power. As the war dragged on 
teachers became scarce and competition among school boards for their services 
very keen. After 1918, when the Armistice was signed, there came a kind 
of educational renaissance. The world was to be made over and the school was 
to be one of the chief agents in making it better. Teachers took a natural 
advantage of the situation. They had served since 1914, in many cases at pre- 
war salaries, and had pinched and saved from a dwindling real income to 
purchase war bonds and assist in saving the country. Thousands had fattened 


upon war; the teachers had grown lean. Naturally after 1918, when the coun- — . 


try was crying out for more education, more schools, and more teachers, the 
teachers already in service demanded wages somewhat in proportion to the 
wages being paid other workers for services requiring like skill and ability. 
Their demands were met and in many urban centres salary schedules were 
adopted which committed school boards to a constantly rising budget over a 
number of years. 

This necessary and inevitable increase in teachers’ salaries coincided with © 
a falling-off in demand for the labour of young people under eighteen years of 
age. This sent thousands of young people back to secondary schools and 
further increased a demand for teachers, pushing salaries still higher, espe- 
cially in secondary schools. Higher galaries for all teachers and a greatly ‘a 


increased total in the number of teachérs also coincided with the need for more 


and better school buildings at costs approximately three times those of 1914. — 
Fuel, school supplies, and janitor service increased in like proportion, It is _ 
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therefore easy to understand why a ratepayer who desires to make out a telling 
- ease against school costs will put before you a curve showing how these *costs 
increased in total amount or in percentage of teachers’ salaries or even per 
pupil between 1917 and 1922. It would be easy to show that in 1924 a greater 
proportion of the total population of British Columbia is attending school than 
in 1914 and the cost of education therefore correspondingly increased : it would 
be extremely difficult to show that teachers’ salaries have increased during the 
Same period in greater proportion than the increase in the cost of living. 
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II. Cosr oF Epucatrion In Brirish CouuMBtIA. 


o We had not been at work twenty-four hours in British Columbia before we 
» realized that this problem of school costs was among the most serious presented 
_ for our consideration. It has been with us by night and by day, in city, town, 
_ and rural neighbourhoods. Wherever we meet the public we know beforehand 
that one topic will be school costs and how to meet them. And while an odd 
_ Yatepayer may squeal much and have only a pin-prick grievance, we are quite 
_ convinced that the school taxation problem in British Columbia is acute and 
can be permanently settled only through a radical change, first in the method 
of distributing provincial aid, and second by finding additional sources of 
income. 

Suggestions as to better methods of managing schools have come to us from 
_ every quarter. The Province should manage all schools and pay all costs; 
_ those who use the schools should pay for their support; elementary schools 
should be free but secondary schools supported by fees; the schools should be 
_ Managed by the municipal councils; the municipal council should control the 
school budget; the Government should tax all incomes for support of schools 
and in this way relieve the burden on real property: these are some of the plans 
presented for our consideration. 

There are of course special reasons why the ratepayers of British Columbia 
_ think first of schools when seeking relief from the burden of taxation, of which 
_ the support of schools is only a part. We need go back only a few years in 
_ the history of the Province to reach a period when the Government actually 
did support all schools, and even yet it supports many of them. The British 
Columbia Government now pays a larger proportion of the total +cost of educa- 
» tion than any other province in Canada, and the ratepayer says, why not goa 
little further and pay the whole cost? British Columbia has a greater pro- 
_ portion of English born than any other Canadian province. Some of these 
_ people support private schools and they ask: “ Why should we also support 
_ elaborate and expensive state schools?” There are thousands of children in 
_ British Columbia schools whose fathers are away hundreds of miles in a mining 
é or logging camp. ‘The father pays little or no school tax for the support of the 
school where his children attend, nor perhaps for the support of any school, 
and the ratepayers use this as an argument for government support. Urban 


me 
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* See Appendix II., Report of Professor Beckett. k 
_ ¥ In the Province of Ontario in 1923 rural elementary schools received three and one-half millions 

of Government money and local taxation provided eight and one-half millions; urban elementary 

Schools got one-half a million from the Government and local taxation provided nineteen millions ; 

sovernment grants to secondary schools, rural, urban, and technical, amounted to $1,400,000 out of a 

otal expenditure for such education of $8,800,000. For statistics of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 

Manitoba see Table No. VIII. attached to report of Professor Beckett in Appendix IT. 
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and rural communities are less sharply delimited in British Columbia than in 
other Canadian provinces. You may find a school section, nominally and 
legally rural, where there are fifty small holdings and ten large farms. The 
farms pay nearly all the school tax and the small holdings supply the children. 
The farmers urge for a new basis of school support. 


III. InequaLities IN ScHoou Ratus. 


But the largest single factor and the one that causes a seething under- 
current of agitation for a change in school finance is the striking inequality of 
the present school rates.. Income taxes in British Columbia are levied by the 
Province and municipalities must levy the total cost of municipal government, 
including school costs, upon real property. ‘There are one or two other minor 
sources of revenue, but the statement above is substantially true. Schools in 
Canada are primarily provincial institutions and a provincial government is 
bound to see that they are provided for all, reach a certain standard of effi- 
ciency, and receive provincial support in proportion to their real need. But in 
British Columbia the provincial aid is given on a plan which, however well- 
intended, takes little account of real need. It assumes that a city or ae 
pality of a certain population requiring forty teachers has a need twice ast 
great as one of the same class requiring only twenty teachers. That this need 
for provincial aid actually bears little relation to the number of teachers 
employed is readily seen by a glance at the graphs and at Tables Nos. 1 and 2 
showing the mill rates levied in the cities and rural municipalities for 1924. 
This shows that the rate in cities had a range of from 5 to 27 mills with a 
median mill rate of 18.5 .and an average of 10.2. In rural municipalities the 
rate ranged from 3 mills to 21.74 mills with a median of 9 mills and an average 
of 11 mills. In rural schools outside of organized municipalities the rate 
ranged from 1 mill to 36.6 mills with an average of 6.7 mills. In assisted 
rural schools, that is those where the Province pays teachers’ salaries in full 
and the local board raises money only for maintenance of building and equip- 
ment, the rate ranged from less than 1 to 41.6 mills with an average of 3.7 mills. 

It should, however, be explained at once that the mill rate as shown in 
Tables Nos. 1 and 2 is not an accurate index of the taxation burden for schools 
now being borne by any particular city or municipality. The real burden is, 
however, clearly revealed by a further examination of the same tables. _ This 
shows that fourteen municipalities out of thirty levy no tax on *improvements 
and one taxes improvements up to twenty-five per cent. of their value; and that 
eleven cities levy no taxes on improvements, one taxes improvements up to ten 
per cent., one to twenty per cent., one to twenty-five per cent., and two up to 
thirty-three and one-third per cent., while all other cities and rural munici- 
palities tax improvements up to the limit allowed by law, which is fifty per 
cent. of their value. _ 

Port Moody with a 5-mill rate could cut that rate to 3 mills by levying — 
the tax on improvements, while Ladysmith, with a rate of 27 mills, is taxing . 

* Under the British Columbia Municipal Act improvements to land may not be taxed at more thane 
fifty per cent. of their value, Some municipalities tax only land. Outside of cities and rural munici- 
palities the land and improvements are assessed by provincial officers at their actual value and the © 
provincial tax levied on this total value. This area outside of cities and municipalities is 199/200 — 


of the whole Proyinee. Hach city and organized municipality has its own assessor. There is no 
attempt being made to secure an equalized assessment. 7 
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improvements as far as the law permits. This means that under the present 
system of provincial aid Ladysmith must make a local effort nine times as great 
».. as Port Moody. Nelson has a mill rate of 19.5 and Prince George one of 8.34. 
_ Nelson would have to increase its rate to 40 mills if the levy were made on 
land values alone, while Prince George might reduce the rate to 5 mills if it 
_ were levied on all taxable property. Fernie has a 25-mill rate levied on all 
taxable property. If it were levied on land alone the rate would be 67 mills. 
New Westminster has a 16-mill rate which could be cut to 9 mills if levied 
on all taxable property. 

In rural municipalities the inequalities are almost as striking. Delta, one 
of the richest farming areas in Canada, has a rate of 3.75 mills, while South 
Vancouver, a neighbouring municipality made up largely of people with small 

' incomes, has a rate of 21.74; yet both municipalities get provincial school 
aid on the same basis. (olasivedin, a very small municipality, with a high 
_ average of wealth, levies a rate of 4.2 mills on land only and could reduce the 
rate to less than 2 mills by taxing improvements. Penticton has a rate of 
20.75 mills, which could be cut im two by taxing improvements up to the limit. 
Point Grey has a rate of 16.16 mills, which could be cut to 9.5 by taxing 
improvements. Saanich has a rate of only 7.25 mills and could reduce this 
to 5 mills by taxing improvements. And yet Saanich, which paid salaries to 
- teachers in 1923-24 as low as $700, received $580 of this from the Provincial . 
Treasury, while South Vancouver with a real school rate four times as great 
received only $580 toward each teacher’s salary although the lowest salary 
paid was $1,020. 
No single basis of estimating the burden being borne for school taxation 
tells the whole story. The rate may be high but levied on land only or on an 
assessment that.is below real value. Or a rate may be comparatively low 
' and levied on an inflated assessment. The school tax per head of total popula- 
_ tion may be comparatively low and yet burdensome because of the small per 
_ capita wealth. If we could know the real per capita wealth and the per capita 
_ tax for school support we should then be able to make a fair comparison of 
the burden being borne by two or more taxation units. A study of Tables — 
1 and 2 will show, however, that, measured by any fixed standard, the burden 
is now unfairly distributed. 

But while the distribution of government aid,on the basis of *flat grants ’ 
in aid of teachers’ salaries has little relation to actual need and does little 
_ to remove a feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction over school taxation, little 
_ complaint is made of the method of its distribution. Its unfairness seems 
hot to be generally understood. In the cities and municipalities every 
' property owner pays taxes and his payments, while they may bear little rela- 
tion to the payments required of a man with equal holdings in another munici- 
_ pality and still less relation to his ability to pay, nevertheless are fair as 
me between him and his neighbour. All property owners in the same municipality 
are treated alike. But outside the organized cities and municipalities we find 
_ there are tens of millions’ worth of private property paying a mere trifle toward 
the support of schools and other millions of private property, $90,000,000 in 


_— 


: * For the basis of grants: see Appendix II. 
‘a bk 
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round numbers, not contributing one cent to the Provincial Treasury for 
_ this purpose. 


TV. Tue Esquimatt & NANAIMO Rainway Beir AND ScHoou TAXES. 


When the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway was projected on Vancouver 
Island an immense land grant was given with the charter. This land was not 
to be taxed more than one-half cent an acre until such time as it should 
pass from the ownership of the railway or its successors. This was probably 
a very unwise bargain, but it was a bargain and must be accepted. As the 
years passed, land was sold by the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway and many 
settlements were made. Municipalities were organized and small settlements 
grew up outside of municipalities. Up to the year 1901 all schools, except 
those in three or four urban centres, were really provincial schools and every 
cent of teachers’ salaries was paid from the Provincial Treasury. In 1901, 
however, the law was changed, throwing a large measure of control and a part 
of the burden of financial support upon cities, rural municipalities, and rural 
sections. But there still remained hundreds of small schools in isolated 
districts where there was insufficient wealth to pay any part of a teacher’s 
salary and the Government very properly classified these as “assisted rural 
schools ” and paid the teachers from the Treasury. A clause was also inserted 
in the School Act declaring all schools in the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway 
Belt outside of organized municipalities to be “assisted schools.” That clause 
still remains in the Public Schools Act and under it in 1923-24 the Treasury 
paid $111,000 in teachers’ salaries, besides making certain additional grants in 
aid of school buildings. 

There are, in all, in the Railway Belt sixty-one “ assisted schools.” The 
taxable real property of the people who use these schools amounts to the tidy 
sum of $12,750,000. One school section has an assessment just under $1,000,000. 
Three sections are assessed between $500,000 and $600,000, three between 
$400,000 and $500,000, six between $300,000 and $400,000, seventeen between 
$200,000 and $300,000, eighteen between $100,000 and $200,000, and thirteen 
below $100,000. These sections collect in taxes an average of 2.6 mills on their 
total assessment for the upkeep of buildings but make no other money contri- 
bution toward the education of their children. They have received some aid 
toward school buildings. The greater part of the text books used by their 
children is supplied free by the Government and in some places they have been 
supplied with free secondary education. They have been “ spoon-fed” so long 
and so bountifully from the Treasury that they now feel they have vested 
rights and will probably make a desperate effort to maintain their special 
privilege. They can maintain it only at the expense of the overburdened 
taxpayers outside the Belt who are now supporting these.“ assisted schools.” 


V. Assisrep ScHOOLS AND TAXATION. 


Next let us examine the status of “assisted ” schools outside the Esquimalt — 
& Nanaimo Railway Belt. Teachers in these schools received from the Treasury 
during 1923-24 the sum of $525,000. There are in all 494 such schools. The 
sections have taxable property to the amount of $27,000,000, upon which they — 
paid in 1924 a sum equivalent to 3.7 mills on their total assessment for the — 
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general maintenance of their schools exclusive of teachers’ salaries, which are 
paid wholly by the Government. Two hundred of these schools have no tax 
rate for school purposes but collect small sums by way of voluntary contribu- 
tions for incidental expenses; 162 sections have assessments under 4 mills, 
some being as low as one-half a mill; fifty-two sections have rates above 6 
mills, some going as high as 40 mills, this probably being for some extra- 
ordinary expenditure in building or improvements. One of these sections has 
taxable property over $1,000,000, three others have assessments above $300,000, 
eight others assessments above $200,000, and sixty-five others have assessments 
above $100,000, while 417 sections have assessments below $100,000. Obviously 
many of these could pay a teacher’s salary only by imposing a very high mill 
rate. 
VI. Rurat ScHoors AND TAXATION. 


There remain for examination the regularly organized rural schools. These 
differ in no material way from many small schooly in rural municipalities. 
The sections have clearly defined boundaries and they get the same Government 
grant—namely, $580—toward the salary of each teacher. Their school tax is 
collected by the Provincial Treasury and an amount equivalent to what this 
tax would be if it were all collected is then returned to them by the Department 
of Education. The Government grant of $580 is paid direct to the teacher in 
monthly instalments from the Department of Education and the balance of his , 
salary is paid him by the rural school board. The taxable property of rural 
schools amounts to $50,800,000, upon which was levied in 1924 a rate equivalent 
to 6.7 mills. These rates vary from 1 mill to 36.6 mills. Six sections have 
rates above 20 mills and twenty-four others have rates over 12 mills, while 
Seventy-three sections have rates under 5 mills. The section assessments range 
from $59,140 to $3,958,340. Thiry-six sections have assessments below $150,000, 
while thirty-one sections have assessments above $400,000. An examination of 
“assisted ” and rural schools will show that on the basis of taxable property 
certain “assisted ” schools ought to become rural schools and a few rural 
schools ought to be classed as “ assisted ” schools. 


VII. Great Areas or Private Property Payinc No ScHoou TAXES.s.—.. .. 


We now come to a consideration of what seems to be the most anomalous 
School taxation problem in British Columbia. It has already been stated that 
the cities and rural municipalities of British-Columbia comprise not more than 
one-half of one per cent. of its geographical area. Rural schools with bound- 
aries and “ assisted ” school areas with and without definite boundaries would 
greatly increase this percentage of geographical area organized more or less 

compactly for some form of school government. But by far the greater part 
of the Province consists of crown land areas, Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway lands, and timber, mining, and grazing lands that are in 
possession of private owners. The railway lands, speaking generally, are not 
subject to taxation until alienated to private owners. The timber, mining, 
and grazing lands held under deed either by companies or by private indi- 
viduals pay a small tax on real property to the Provincial Treasury for general 


government purposes but pay no school tax as such. 
19 
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Ought this property to pay a school tax? It forms no part of any organized 
school section. For the most part these areas of land are remote from existing 
schools. Comparatively few children of school age are actually living upon 
them and for these there is probably no school within reach. They form the 
areas out of which, from time to time, as settlement increases, are carved 
additional “assisted” schools. Their total real property assessment for 
purposes of taxation is approximately $90,000,000. A 4-mill rate for school 
purposes would yield the Treasury $360,000. 7a 

We believe that such a tax should immediately be levied and the proceeds 
used to reduce and equalize the burden of school taxation now pressing heavily 
upon ratepayers in districts where schools are already established. It cannot 


be too often or too strongly insisted upon that schools are provincial institu- - 


tions. Their support may very properly be derived partly from local sources 


and the details of management left largely to local authorities, but their aims | 


\ 


and general organization must be determined by provincial authority and 
responsibility for their efficiency assumed by a responsible Minister of the 
Crown. Further, the Province is under obligation to extend educational 
advantages, regardless of cost, to very small groups of children in the most 
remote pioneer settlements. This obligation has been whole-heartedly assumed 
in British Columbia at an annual expense to the Treasury, outside the Esqui- 
malt & Nanaimo Railway Belt, of $525,000, exclusive of some additional money 
granted to assist in the erection of school buildings, exclusive of free text-books, 
and exclusive of certain other grants to aid in the transportation of children to 
school. What concerns all should as far as possible be paid for by all. Up to 
the present we have assumed that school costs are mainly a charge upon real 
property. If that be true, then until a different basis of taxation be found every 
dollar’s worth of real property in British Columbia ought to bear its fair share 
of taxation for school purposes. 

It may be objected that no schools are available for or immediately needed 
by the owners of this $90,000,000 worth of real property now escaping taxation 
for school purposes and that they ought not to be taxed to support something 
that does not exist and is not needed. The argument sounds plausible. Let 
us examine it. Under our commonly accepted theory of school taxation a 
wealthy landowner living in an organized school district must contribute 
toward school support in proportion to his real property assessment. He may 
be a bachelor or without children or send his own children to a private school. 
The law takes no account of these things. The property is there. The school 
is necessary. The property must support the school. This is the basic theory 
of school taxation all over Canada and the United States. It rests on the 
assumption that education is a primary function of the state and that wealth 
must bear the cost. It rests on the assumption that under a democratic form of 
government, without schools and without education, wealth would be insecure. 
It rests on the assumption that education and the power to produce wealth and 
the opportunity to enjoy it are inseparably linked together. But if the wealthy 
landowner in a school area who makes no use of the school is to be taxed for 
the common good, why not also tax the company owning a sawmill on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway one hundred miles east of Prince George, where 
no schools exist? If it be argued that the wealthy landowner’s property is 
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enhanced in value by the presence of the school while the sawmill is not,-our 
answer is that the landowner pays taxes on that enhanced value. But there: 
is a further argument in favour of taxing this $90,000,000 of property for 
school purposes. As already stated, it is largely in possession of lumbermen, 
miners, and ranchers. In the employ of these owners are *thousands of men 
who have children in existing schools in various parts of the Province. The 
education of these children is now largely being borne by the owners of real 
property where the schools are located. Why not shift some of the burden 
where it belongs? 


VIII. A Broapsr Basis ror Support or ScHoous, Revisvinc THE BuRDEN ON 
REAL PROPERTY. 


Up to this point we have tried to give a picture of school finance in British 
Columbia as it is now controlled, to point out some anomalies and make some 
Suggestions for improvement. But everything we have said and every proposal 
for improvement we have made has had in view a more equitable adjustment 
of taxation upon the present accepted basis—namely, the taxation of real 
property. We have no thought of recommending that this basis be abandoned : 
we do propose that it should be materially broadened. 

We started out by saying that municipal and educational finance in Canada 


and the United States is approaching a crisis. What are the signs of distress? 


They are to be read in nearly every municipal budget and every school report 
being issued by municipal councils or by school boards and school super- 
intendents in America. They are to be read in editorial and news comments 
in Canadian and American: newspapers. They are to be read in debates on 
provincial and state school budgets. They are even to be read in federal 
debates in Ottawa and Washington, where appeals have been entertained to 
aid education nominally through grants for some specific educational purpose, 
such as aid for agriculture or technical shops or aid to eliminate the illiteracy 
of the foreign born. But in reality aid is asked from federal sources because 
the burden on provincial or state or local authorities has reached a limit 
which in many cases cannot be exceeded. 

The annual charges for interest and sinking fund alone on debts contracted 
for school buildings are a staggering load for some cities and absorb a very 
considerable proportion of the annual school tax. It costs the City of Toronto 
more than a million and a half dollars a year to carry its school debt. Winni- 
peg levies an annual charge of $570,000 for interest and sinking fund on school 
debt and has reached a stage where only the most pressing building problems 
are undertaken and the cheapest form of construction possible is used. Hamil- 
ton, Ottawa, Edmonton, Calgary, and Saskatoon have their annual school 
costs increased by sums varying from $18 to $24 per child. In many Ameri- 
can cities the debt charges for school buildings are even heavier. 
_ In British Columbia there has been on the whole careful financing of school 
buildings.. The liberal grants made by the Department of Education have 
encouraged local boards to secure good buildings and at the same time relieved 


. *In the schools of the City of Vancouver alone in February, 1925, there are registered 2,459 
children whose fathers, 1,400 in number, are wage earners outside of the City of Vancouver. Of these 


— 1,400 fathers, 282 are in lumber camps, 161 in mining camps, 100 on farms or ranches, and 87 
_ engaged in fishing, while the remaining 770 are engaged in unclassified occupations. 
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them from carrying an unduly heavy debenture debt. On the other hand, in’ 
a few cases, which will be discussed more fully when dealing with school build- 
ings, the generous government aid has actually encouraged boards to incur 
heavy debenture debts. ; 

It is not impossible to justify these huge debts incurred for *school accom- 
modation all over Canada from the Ottawa River to the Pacific Coast. On the 
contrary, it is usually easy to explain them and even to make it seem that they 
were incurred through necessity and in pursuance of the most praiseworthy 
motives. The same may be said of the hugely increased costs for general main- 
tenance of schools. Only a few people argue that the schools are too good, or 
the teachers overpaid, or the supplies too elaborate, or the new subjects of 
study unnecessary, or that secondary education should be restricted, or the 
leaving age for pupils lowered, or school nurses dismissed. The critics of 
school costs make no very telling criticisms of details. In effect they throw 
up their hands and say: “ Look at the sum total; it’s enormous; it’s twice or 
three times what it was ten years ago; it’s still rising; we can’t stand it; it’s 
not taxation of our property; it’s confiscation.” In our opinion, some measure 
of this feeling that real property cannot continue to carry the whole load of 
taxation for schools has a sound basis. There are various reasons why the 
pinch is severely felt in British Columbia earlier than in some other places in 
Canada, but we believe that sooner or later all over America the basis of taxa- 
tion for the support of education must be materially broadened. 

We have pointed out that, while the sum total of school costs has increased 
enormously, the salaries of teachers have not actually increased since 1914 
because they have only kept pace with the rising costs of the necessities of 
life. But this is small consolation for the ratepayer who pays municipal and 
school taxes on the basis of his ownership of real property. Especially is it 
small consolation to the farmer whose land produces no greater returns, 
measured either in bushels or real money, than in 1914. He very properly says 
that it takes a larger proportion of his produce to pay taxes in 1924 than in 
1914. 

In this connection it is worth while pointing out that the practice, prevalent 
in British Columbia cities and municipalities, of exempting from taxation a 
part or the whole of improvements on land tends to aggravate the burden of 
taxation upon vacant land, whether productive or non-productive. And for 
this reason: while land has not increased in value since 1914, the replacement 
value of improvements has greatly increased and in some cases more than 
doubled. Consequently when these improvements, with their increased earning 
power and increased ability to bear taxation, are wholly or partially exempt 
from taxation the result is to throw the extra burden on land which is no 
better able to bear it than in 1914. In a town or city where population is 
stationary, or receding, improvements may have no increased earning power, 
but in a growing urban centre their increased value is evident. 


IX. A Universat INcoMrE Tax ror EDUCATION. 


Nominally few of us call ourselves socialists. In actual fact we are moving 
rapidly in the direction of socializing a great many undertakings. Streets, — 


* Wor a fuller discussion of this topic see Appendix II. ; “ 


a 
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parks, hospitals, schools, electric light, water supply, public baths, supervised 
playgrounds, municipal trams or municipal buses, health stations, free dental 
clinics, municipal golf-courses, free tourists’ camps, community dance-halls, 
mothers’ pensions, old-age pensions, out-of-work allowances—these are some of 


’ the things, largely socialistic, already in operation among Anglo-Saxon peoples. 


Many but not all these undertakings rest upon a municipal tax on real property. 
So far those who use tram-cars pay a large part of the total cost and those who 
use municipal light or gas or water do the same. Some services have a provin- 
cial support—e.g., mothers’ pensions—but the broad back that carries the main 
load is real property, and the question at issue is, can real property bear all 
the load that the modern socialistic trend is piling upon it? Or must we seek 
a method of taxation that, while bearing lightly upon those who have least, will 
at the same time force some contribution from every economically independent 
citizen who receives or may at some future time receive the benefits of these 
socialized services? And if we answer yes, is there any socialized service for 
which every citizen would more willingly make a small contribution than for 
the support of education? We can think of none with the possible exception 
of hospitals. Even young people of both sexes—clerks, stenographers, nurses, 
and teachers—earning comparatively small salaries may fairly be asked to pay 
a small amount for the support of schools. They have just been educated, some 


of them vocationally, largely at the expense of holders of real property. They 


should now pay for benefits already received. The expenditure in Canada for ° 
such items as candy, chewing-gum, cosmetics, picture-shows, silk stockings, 
tobacco, and other luxuries amounts to tens of millions and a large part of it 
is made by wage-earners and people with moderate incomes who now escape a 
direct income tax. Why not divert a small part of this huge total to the 
support of education? 

We are of the opinion that the time is fast approaching all over Canada 
when this contribution must be made. We are convinced that the time is ripe 
for the immediate initiation of such a movement in British Columbia. We 
strongly recommend that beginning on January 1st, 1926, or as soon thereafter 
as possible, a tax of not less than one per cent. be levied on the income not now 
taxed of every male and female over eighteen years of age in British Columbia; 
that in the case of wage-earners or workers on salary this tax be collected by 
the employer as is now done in the case of the Workmen’s Compensation Tax ; 
that this income tax be in addition to the present income tax; and that the 
present poll tax be abolished except as applied to those persons who pay no 
income tax. As there are serious objections to ear-marking a tax in advance, 
we are not proposing that this tax be so marked, but we assume its proceeds, 
while paid into Consolidated Revenue, would be largely used to supplement 
provincial support of education—perhaps a part for health and hospitals—and 
as far as so used would reduce the present school tax on real property. We can 
See no more equitable method of lessening the heavy taxation for school 


purposes now being borne by property owners. 


We are not proposing that the Government of British Columbia should use 
this proposed income tax in lieu of the payments it is now making on behalf 


_ of education. Ag a matter of fact, we propose to show how the Government 
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may still further increase its present expenditure on schools. Later we shall 
discuss the distribution of the proposed income tax. 


X. New Sources oF ReEvENUE ror Support or SCHOOLS. 


Reference has already been made to the “ assisted ” schools in the Esquimalt 
& Nanaimo Railway Belt, to “ assisted ” schools in other parts of the Province, 
to rural schools having an assessment, and to the great area outside any of 
these where no schools exist. We recommend :— ; 

1. That all “rural” schools having an assessment under $150,000 per teacher 
revert to the status of “ assisted ” schools. 

2. That all “assisted ” schools, outside the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway 
Belt, having an assessment of $150,000 or over per teacher be raised to the 
status of rural schools. 

3. That “assisted ” schools be required as at present to provide for local 
expenses and that in addition the Provincial Taxation Officer shall levy and 
collect a rate of 4 mills on all property in assisted school areas, to reimburse 
the Government in part for the payment of teachers’ salaries in these areas. 

4. That all schools in the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Belt shall rank as 
“ assisted ” schools but be subject to the provincial tax of 4 mills as provided 
for in No. 3. 

5. That all real property where no school sections are organized shall pay a 
school tax of 4 mills. 

6. That the Government undertake to pay in full the middle school *fees 
and high school fees of all pupils in “ assisted ” school areas or in rural school 
areas where there are no adequate facilities for middle or high school education. 

7. That where the total mill rate in any rural school section is less than 5 
mills, the Government shall collect a minimum of 5 mills. 

8. That in case the total mill rate in any “assisted” school area seems 
oppressive, the Government, on the recommendation of the inspector, may grant 
relief, but that no such relief can be claimed unless the rate exceeds 8 mills. 

In our opinion the above changes are absolutely necessary to bring about 
any real measure of uniformity and equity in school taxation. To the extent 
that real property is required to support education every dollar’s worth of 
property wherever situated should pay its share. Even if a man is very poor 
and living in a remote “assisted” school area and has only $300 of real 
property, a school tax of 8 mills, or $2.40, may be his just proportion and 
he must pay it just the same as he must pay the market price for his children’s 
shoes. The poor man is not relieved of a levy on his property for general gov- 
ernment purposes. Why should he be. specially exempt from a school tax? 
Further, why treat a poor man outside a municipality differently from a man 
equally poor within a municipality ? 

What additional revenue will the above sources of taxation provide? No. 3 
should yield approximately 4 mills on $27,000,000 or $108,000; No. 4 should 
yield 4 mills on $12,750,000 or $51,000; and No. 5 should yield 4 mills on 
$90,000,000 or $360,000; a total increased school revenue of $519,000. In 
1923-24 the Government spent $3,173,304 on education, including the grant to 


*The cost of educating a pupil in the middle or high school would of course be computed by 


subtracting all government grants from the total school budget and then determining the remaining 
part of the cost per pupil. 
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the University. Adding our increased revenue we get $3,692,304 that would be 
available for future expenditure exclusive of the proposed tax on income. 


XI. AN EQuaLizATION GRANT FoR ScHOOLS. 


In due time we shall explain how an income tax could be used to reduce in 
part the school tax now levied on real property. We have shown how the 
present school revenue may be increased by levying a tax on all real property 
in the Province. We now wish to show how in our opinion the present school 
revenue supplemented by this additional revenue—$3,692,304 in all—may be 
used in part to equalize the taxes now levied by the various city, district 
municipality, and rural boards throughout the Province. Enough has already 
been said to show that the present system of flat-rate grants towards the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries does little to equalize the taxation burden and in 
some cases actually discourages local effort. 

Before a burden can be equalized we must know three things: First, the 
total resources of those who carry the burden; second, the nature or amount 
of the total burden; and, third, the resources of each unit that has a part in 
carrying the load. Knowing these things the problem of equalization will 
depend upon the resources at our command for that purpose. 

From the Report of the Inspector of Municipalities and from other govern- 
ment returns we get the following information about the resources that are : 
now carrying or might be made to carry the burden of school support :— 


See rCmULOMeLeva ime siege ee = ti. ee eons $362,156,000 
Waxable property in-District Municipalities 2.cccecc.s.cscc.ccccssceccscescsccosceseocessdesscenestece 198,573,000 
PES TOIOMDEODEL Ly mi leu Mages Gee een Mey we 2 oe a eek ete 1,697,000 
Taxable property in Hsquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Belt -.......0...00220022-0220...----.- 12,750,000 
DE er euNrOpeltyaimtemuUuraleschool Areas sf. eect cee 50,830,000 
ibexaprenproperty im Assisted School AT6as <f<2 oc ecco ec cote te eect 27,000,000 
Taxable property in Areas not now taxed for Schools —.....22....2022..2:2:eceeeeeeeeeees 90,000,000 

DORR cds 2s NER Ae BR Ps I OPES ce ae $743,006,000 


The total burden for the year 1923-24 was the support of 3,211 teachers, 
together with the cost of maintaining school buildings and other incidental 
expenses. As these expenses in a general way vary in proportion to the number 
of teachers employed, we shall not go far astray if we assume that the support 
of the teachers is an index of the total burden to be carried. 

Tables 1 and 2, as far as cities and district municipalities are concerned, 
will give us the third item of information we require—namely, the resources 
of the individual units that are carrying the load of taxation. Our problem 
now takes this form: If 3,211 British Columbia teachers are supported by 
$743,000,000 of taxable real property, how much taxable property is available 
for the support of one teacher? We get for an answer $231,000 in round 
numbers. Suppose, in order to be on absolutely safe ground, we assume that 
a community with taxable real property amounting to $250,000 should be able 
_to provide for the support of one teacher. We now have a basis for equalizing 
the taxation load. We know now that any community with taxable real prop- 
erty amounting to $250,000 for each teacher employed has sufficient wealth to 
_ pay its own way and has no claim on an “ Equalization Fund,” while a com- 
_ munity having only $125,000 of taxable real property for each teacher employed 
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ought to receive half the total of teachers’ salaries from some common or state 
fund which we propose to call an “ Equalization Fund.” 

For the present we shall assume that this “ Equalization Fund” is an inde- 
terminate amount sufficient for any demands that may be made upon it. 
Whatever it may amount to, it will be drawn from and will diminish our total 
available school revenue which we are estimating at $3,692,304. 


XII. Appiication or “ EQuaLizATION GRANT” TO CITIES, DISTRICT 
MunicIpaLiries, AND RuraL SCHOOLS. 


Let us take Table No. 3 and make some applications of our principle to 
specific cases. The City of Cranbrook has a 25-mill rate levied on all taxable 
real property. The total of this taxable real property indicates an ability to 
support only ten teachers. Cranbrook actually employs twenty-three teachers 
receiving salaries that total $32,000. It seems reasonable that our “ Equaliza- 
tion Fund” should provide for thirteen of these teachers and accordingly we 
give Cranbrook from our “ Equalization Fund” a sum equivalent to the salaries 
of the above thirteen teachers, amounting to *$17,550. In the same way we 
have given Fernie $28,840, Ladysmith $14,465, Nanaimo $19,950, Nelson $21,450, 
and Rossland $13,657 from this Fund, while Port Moody, Prince Rupert, and 
Victoria, among other cities, get nothing from this Fund because their taxable 
assessment indicates that they have ample wealth for the support of all teachers 
employed. 

The same plan of drawing upon the “ Equalization Fund” has been followed 
with district municipalities, with the result that more than half of them get 
some assistance from this Fund, the heaviest draft upon it being made by South 
Vancouver, which at present has less taxable property for the support of each 
teacher than any other municipality in British Columbia. 

We have now drawn upon our “ Equalization Fund” to the amount of 
$284,658 for cities and to the amount of $293,028 for municipalities. We esti- 
mate a further draft of $50,000 for rural schools, making a total required for 
this Fund of $627,686. So far we have not “ given away ” one dollar of public 
money. We have merely used money from the Provincial Treasury to liquidate 
an obligation. Justice has prior claims to generosity. Because a greater pro- 
portion of British Columbia children than of British Columbia wealth happens 
to belong to South Vancouver or Fernie or Ladysmith is no reason for imposing 
upon these places more than their fair share of taxes for the education of these 
children. To argue otherwise would logically lead us to declare that every 
parent must educate his own children. 

Our distribution of this “Equalization Fund” when completed has not, 
strictly speaking, put the different cities and municipalities upon an equal 
footing. It has merely placed those profiting from this Fund upon an equality 
with those which were already supporting exactly the number of teachers that 
our unit of support—namely, $250,000—would show to be their fair share. The 


*In computing this amount and all other amounts in this column we have arbitrarily fixed upon 
$1,800 and $3,000, respectively, as maximum salaries for elementary and high school teachers; e.8., in 
Cranbrook for the school year 1923-24 the total salaries paid exceeded these amounts by nearly $1,000 
and this amount has been subtracted from the total salaries before computing the amount payable 
from “ Equalization Fund.’’ A similar plan has been followed in making computations of amounts 
payable from the ‘‘ Grant on Teachers’ Salaries.” 
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Municipality of Esquimalt is a good illustration. Here the taxable wealth 
indicates an ability to support twenty-three teachers, which is the exact number 
employed. Esquimalt without any support from our “ Equalization Fund ” is 
neither favoured nor discriminated against in comparison with Ladysmith after 
the latter has received $14,465 from the Fund. But Port Moody, Oak Bay, 
and Delta, among others, still occupy favoured positions because their taxable 
assessments show an ability to support more teachers than are being employed. 

We are not proposing to devise a perfect plan of school taxation. Such a 
plan exists and always will exist only in the realm of theory. No British or 
American devices brought to the attention of the Survey Commission would ever 
get rid of all inequalities. We are seeking after an approximation to justice. 
We wish to “ iron ” out the peak curves that now obtain in school rates. There 
is no hope that the curve can become a straight line. 


NITI. Grants on Teacuers’ SAnarizs. 


After using $627,686 drawn from “ Equalization Fund” we still have the 
sum of $3,064,618 available for education. Perhaps we can now best set forth 
our plan for further grants from the Provincial Treasury to local boards in 
aid of education by presenting in parallel columns the actual school expendi- 
ture on education for 1923-24 and the expenditure that might be made if our 
plans were adopted. 


TaBLE No. 5—ScHoot Expenpirure, PRovINCE oF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Actual 
Expenditure, Proposed 
1923-24. Expenditure. 
LEE GTA GS” Tg oe ae ee ee ne rr $ 27,878 $ 37,878 
SSE: TIMOR” 2a ate 8 6 A ae er a eae 111,924 61,924 
PeCLen ral MOUCALIONnee ts tee Se i 27,718 27,718 
Sere ee iC ClOn eae eee ae ee A PATE 58,428 58,428 
MEemtomorschoolsae. eb UR hiie belie as ts Gets Tio 127,371 
Beretr en Choolare ete tre 2s Pee i ee 82,909 182,909 
SETI ORV BEVEN We bel BY irc) 0h ete aaa A 35,080 35,080 
“Equalization Grants ”’— 
SN I PTE ts esc IN sa re te Da Rc Bl oct decrees. / anivnsnthiacee 284,658 
TICE TONNES 0 et fea SUMS Ni A ates A eet ed he eae A es Ae 293,028 
CLUS REDS SYGLGRE TS SE Te ee Cs ae ee ee ee Be ee og 50,000 
Grant on Salaries— 
TES SA Ee ae ee 700,206 667,132 
NCVEOTCHURINIRES) 725 ORME aoa ere Cee eee Ot Oe 514,023 328,431 
PESO ee emcee te ts lh Ae 169,179 108,000 
Beret OcHOoisrranitce sl A ste A JT pe ® 524,984 524,984 
Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Belt, Salaries _0...0...0.0.0.0:ceceecc---- 111,898 111,398 
Beare Ua ators Grants Savets cs Nhs a ee 2 ee 50,000 
Middle and High School Fees of Pupils in “ Assisted ” and Rural 
SENCOIS 25 GW eee eee eee eee Oey Aa ere 80,000 
Grant to University of British Columbia ......................-............ 458,125 470,000 
Bernurormscnoo! Buildings +... cio) ee 190,405 100,000 
Pieierore school ibrarieg.rt: s0o))) mg teats is Ble wi ke 2,019 25,000 
EN Nes Bi bo on A pa Mn en ts 21,8938 16,893 
Consolidated Schools, Transportation. ............2...cs:0-2c2sssssseceseeeeeeeeeecoees 80,627 35,000 
DE SSS eT aM a a a eT ANE AE AS Aa) A 24,686 24,686 
Carried sfomedr drs ees ee pee Te $3,168,858 $3,600,518 
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Taste No. 5.—ScHooLt EXPENDITURE, PROVINCE OF BritisH CoLumMBia—Continued. 
Actual 


Expenditure, Proposed 
1923-24. Expenditure. 
BrOwUGhee fOTUOIG: cece eeepc teecee resets $3,168,853 $3,600,518 
Teachers’ Superannuatl OW: aice-ceec sce castes ee erg bee -sereaseeces eae 50,000 
Incidentals and Unforeseen Expenditures.....1....-.-..2----------2-e-oe-*- 4,451 41,786 
Teta tis eh! Ue NS eR A a aaa eee $3,173,304 $3,692,304 
Anerease im PVeyewUe _le ee ee ee eee aera 519,000 
(From tax on private property in Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway 
Belt, in assisted school areas, and in areas not now taxed for 
support of schools.) 
$3,692,304 $3,692,304 


In every case where we propose increases or decreases in any particular 
item a full explanation will be made in some other part of this Report. For 
the present we wish the reader to fix attention on the grants as shown in 
Table No. 5 for teachers’ salaries in cities, municipalities, and rural schools. 
Where a total of $1,383,408 was spent for this purpose in 1923-24 we propose 
to spend $1,103,563. We propose to spend only this amount because it is all 
we have left for such grants after providing our “ Equalization Fund” and 
adjusting the school budget to meet the needs of our several recommendations. 

We think that flat grants of so much per teacher have a tendency to dis- 
courage local effort. A parsimonious school board will fix salaries so that 
the government grant covers the largest possible proportion of the teachers’ 
salaries. Then, too, living costs vary in different parts of the Province. 
Prince Rupert must pay higher salaries than Victoria or Penticton to secure 
equally good teachers. In such a case the flat grant will favour Victoria or 
Penticton and discriminate against Prince Rupert. We therefore propose to 
make these grants a percentage of actual salaries paid, fixing the maximum 
upon which such payment will be made at $1,800 and $3,000, respectively, for 
elementary and high school teachers. Upon this basis our Fund available for 
“ Grants on Salaries ” will pay thirty-six per cent. after deducting those salaries 
that have already been wholly provided for from our “ Bqualization Grant.” 

Turning our attention again to Tables 8 and 4, column No. 6, we get the 
amounts set apart for the several city and municipal schools. Let us take, 
Esquimalt, which got nothing from the “ Equalization Fund.” We first sub- 
tract from total salaries amounting to $33,855 the sum of $1,350, which repre- 
sents excess of salaries above the fixed amounts upon which grants are to be 
paid. On the balance of $32,505 we pay a grant of thirty-six per cent., which 
gives us $11,702. If we consider the City of Nanaimo we find it got $19,950 
from “Equalization Fund” and $11,286 from “Grant on Salaries.” In the 
latter case we subtract $700 from total salaries paid and then subtract from 
the difference the “ Equalization Grant ” of $19,950. On the balance of $31,350 
the Nanaimo Board gets thirty-six per cent., which realizes $11,286. 

Column No. 7 in Tables 3 and 4 shows the total received from both grants. 
When this is compared with column No. 8 we see how the total grants under the 
new plan compare with those now being paid. Among the cities only three or 
four get a decreased grant and their present school rates are comparatively low. 
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At the same time it will be noted that the cities which receive greatly increased 
grants are those now paying a high mill rate. 

Among municipalities the only marked change is South Vancouver, which 
is now levying school rates on all taxable real property and yet has an oppres- 
Sive rate. Under our plan any municipality receiving a diminished grant will 
be found to be one that might have a moderate mill rate by levying on all 
taxable property. 

On the whole, the plan we suggest, while it equalizes the burden of school 
support and gives total grants somewhat larger than those now given, would 
do little to relieve the present burden on real property. That burden can be 
lightened only by adopting some new form of taxation. 


XIV. IncomeE-rax Grant: How ro Appty Ir. 


We believe the Income Tax we have recommended is the only feasible plan 
to effect this reduction and the one that would do most to place the burden of 
school support where it belongs—on the shoulders of all who directly or indi- 
rectly profit from education. Ifa million or a million and a half were available 
from such a tax its equitable distribution for schools would be a very simple 
matter. It need only be added to the Salary Grant we have proposed and the 
percentage of salaries paid from this grant correspondingly increased. An 

Income Tax yielding a million dollars for schools would almost cut in two the 
local levy for teachers’ salaries unprovided for after making the grant we have 
just proposed from “ Equalization Fund” and from the “ Teachers’ Salaries ” 
grant. An Income Tax yielding two million dollars would, with the above 
grants, almost or quite pay teachers’ salaries in *full and leave local boards 
to tax real property only for maintenance of buildings and incidental expenses. 


XV. EQUALIZED ‘ASSESSMENTS OF REAL Properry. 


An objection to our plan of an “ Equalization Grant” will probably be 
raised on the ground that some cities and municipalities are over-assessed and 
some under-assessed. Our answer is that a just and equitable assessment must 
be the basis of any sound scheme of provincial finance, and that if certain 
municipalities have a lot of water in their assessment the sooner it is squeezed 
out the better for that municipality and the better for the Province as a whole. 
No man adds to his wealth by going around with a dollar in his pocket and 
constantly saying to himself that he has a dollar and a half. He doesn’t even 
deceive his neighbours, who soon come to know his financial resources. A just 
assessment is a matter of honour but is also good business. We are therefore 
not concerned with the over or under assessment of cities or rural munici- 
palities. Our plan of distributing school grants penalizes them if they are 
over-assessed and we assume the Government will take the necessary steps to 
See that they are not under-assessed. 


XVI. SpectAL GRANTS. 


_ It remains to say something of the “Special Grant,” for which we have 
provided $50,000. A government ought to do more for education than fix and 


*It is obvious that as the proportion of teachers’ salaries paid by the Department of Education 
increases, the interest of local school boards in keeping down their salary budgets would diminish. 
It would therefore probably become necessary for the Department of Education to fix minimum and 
Maximum salaries and annual increases for every type of school and for every locality. 


e 
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maintain standards and attempt to equalize financial burdens. Education 
changes as our social organization changes and a government ought always to 
be encouraging local initiative to greater and greater efforts. One method of 
stimulating local effort and local initiative is through grants of money to 
boards or teachers, or to both, for excellence along some particular line of 
effort. A high average of the possible attendance of pupils is a condition of 
good work and of real economy. The Government might give school boards 
a special per capita grant per pupil where the average attendance for the 
school year reaches a very high standard and it might be desirable to fix dif- 
ferent standards for urban and rural schools. It is very desirable that one-room 
rural schools should have better teachers with greater experience. The Govern- 
ment might pay direct to the teacher of a rural school a bonus of $50 for a 
second year in the same school, a bonus of $100 for the third, $150 for the 
fourth, and $200 for the fifth and each succeeding year on condition that the 
school board increases the teacher’s salary by an equivalent amount and the 
government inspector certifies to the value of the teacher’s work and recom- 
mends the grants. Where a teacher starts in a rural section on a salary of 
$1,000 this would give her a possible maximum of $1,400. 

One of the most serious handicaps to efficient work in a rural school is lack 
of sufficient variety and amount of good reading material for the pupils. The 
present school law provides government aid for this purpose. We suggest that 
rural boards be encouraged to take advantage of the present government aid by 
an offer from the Department of Education to select and purchase the books 
for them at wholesale rates. Few rural boards or teachers are in a position 
to do this as well as the Government. Fifty dollars a year wisely invested 
in supplementary reading at wholesale prices would soon give a rural school 
a fair collection of English classics. We have provided $25,000 for this 
purpose. 

British Columbia has already done much to encourage boards to have well- 
graded school grounds planted with trees and shrubs. We recommend that the 
policy of special grants for such improvements be continued, but always on the 
understanding that the board bears a fair share of the cost. 

The Government is to be commended for liberal aid toward the transporta- 
tion of pupils to schools not only where consolidation of two or more sections 
has been effected, but where the distances within a single section make such 
aid desirable. Compared with the State of Washington immediately to the 
gouth and with the Prairie Provinces the rates per mile for vans in British 
Columbia seem in some cases to be very high. We suggest a careful study of 
this matter and the fixing of a maximum rate per one-way mile upon which 
the Government will pay its share of transportation costs. We have provided 
a considerable increase for this service. 


XVII. Extra-MUNICIPAL ScHoot AREAS. 


We have had representations made to us to the effect that where a city or 
municipal school area has been enlarged to include an area outside the 
municipality, the extra-municipal area bears an unfair proportion of the total 
school costs. This matter has caused us some concern and we have made @ 
careful study of the financial aspect of three such extra-municipal areas— 


~ 
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namely, Courtenay, Vernon, and Enderby. We are assured that the basis of 
taxation is just, inasmuch as the same assessor values both the municipal and 
the extra-municipal area and that where improvements are assessed in one area 
they must ialso be assessed in the other area. In Courtenay we find that the 
extra-municipal area pays a trifle more in cost than the proportion of children 
outside the city would warrant, but as our figures covered only two years we 
have no means of knowing whether this condition may not be reversed in a 
year or two. In any event, the inequality was so small as to appear insignifi- 
cant. We suspect that in this area some of the dissatisfaction arises from the 
fact that adjoining farms in the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Belt are 
getting off almost without any school taxes. If our recommendations are 
accepted, they will have to pay a 4-mill tax plus something for local expenses. 

In Vernon we find that during the two-year period covered by our study 
the extra-municipal area furnished one-seventh of the children and paid one- 
third of the total school costs, including interest and sinking fund on debt. 
This seems a jug-handled arrangement, but if real property is to be the basis 
of school support it cannot be said to be unjust. 

In Enderby we found the extra-municipal area provided one-third of the. 
children and paid almost exactly one-third of the school costs. On the whole, 
we believe that if the Income Tax and “ Equalization ” Tax can be applied the 


- grievances complained of will almost entirely disappear. 


XVIII. SpectaAL PRIVILEGES. 


British Columbia, because of its natural resources such as timber, minerals, 
and fish, often located hundreds of miles from any unorganized municipal 
government, possesses some anomalous taxation problems. In a few instances 
charters granted to companies have given exemptions from certain taxes on 
real property. Where a charter contains such exemption clauses faith must 
be kept, but in all other instances we would urge that real property, wherever 
situated, should pay school rates. 

The financial arrangements with “Company Towns” in regard to support 
of schools is also open to question. Let us take Powell River as an illustra- 
tion. Here is taxable real property of nearly $3,000,000, ample for the support 
of twelve teachers without any government aid. The town actually employs 
eight teachers and nearly half their salaries is paid from the Provincial 
Treasury. We suggest that all “ Company Towns” rank as “ assisted ” schools 
and pay a 4-mill school tax direct to the Treasury in addition to providing for 
local school expenses. In this way real property at Powell River will con- 
tribute its fair share toward the support of education. 

It will be noted that the special *Report of Professor Beckett makes refer- 
ence to other possible sources of revenue for schools; e.g., from railways, fishing 
corporations, and race-tracks. These things, in our opinion, have as much or 
more to do with general provincial revenue than with school revenue and we 


assume they will receive due consideration when the problem of provincial 


taxation comes under review. 


* See Appendix IT. 
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XIX. Tur IncomEe TAX AND THE SCHOOL FRANCHISE. 


This may be a suitable place to make reference to a matter which, while 
not financial, grows out of our recommendations on finance. At present no 
person except a property owner may be a school trustee. This may be reason- 
able while real property bears the main burden of supporting the schools, but 
could not be defended if our proposal to levy an income tax became law. In 
that case it would be necessary to give every person over twenty-one years 
of age paying these taxes the right to vote for school trustee and also the right 
to be elected a school trustee. This would have a beneficial effect on the 
schools. The income tax would broaden their economic base; the increased 
number of citizens entitled to share in their management would widen the view- 
point of public opinion and quicken an interest in education itself. The 
payment of income tax ought not, however, to give those paying it any right 
to vote on by-laws for capital expenditure on schools. The payment for such 
expenditure would still fall wholly upon the owners of real property. 


XX. GRANTS FROM THE ProvinciIAL TREASURY FOR THE ErREecTION OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 


An examination of expenditure on education from Consolidated Revenue 
will show that from 1911 to 1924 aid to the extent of $3,664,000 was given 
toward the erection and furnishing of schools. This expenditure shows con- 
clusively that British Columbia has been generous in encouraging the erection 
of good school buildings and raises the whole question of how far provincial 
revenue should be used for this purpose in the future, and under what 
conditions it ought to be used, if used at all. Incidentally it raises the larger 
question of what proportion of the total available wealth for the support of 
education ought to be devoted to buildings and equipment. 

Perhaps there will be some advantage in discussing the latter question first. 
When President Gilman, with almost unlimited money at his command, set 
out to build up a university in Baltimore, he searched two continents for great 
men and set them to work in plain substantial briek buildings with good 
architectural proportions. No one ever talks about the grandeur of the build- 
ings at Johns Hopkins, but scholars all over the English-speaking world do 
talk about the greatness of the University. If grand buildings are a secondary 
consideration with a great University which has every prospect of permanence 
of location, they are even more so with elementary and high schools which in 
many cases, especially in growing cities, are erected to serve the immediate 
rather than the permanent needs of society. 

It would be possible in almost every large city in North America to find one 
or more school buildings, especially among those erected prior to 1914, that 
are monuments to the folly and waste of school boards. It is even possible 
that a careful search would discover some of these in British Columbia erected 
partly from provincial funds. The average ratepayer likes to see something 
tangible for his money, and a school with elaborate cut-stone facings, arched 
doorways, assembly halls with beamed ceilings and heavy cornices, wide and 
stately front entrances, tiled corridors and lavatories with marble walls and 
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mosaic floors, appeals to his artistic taste and touches his pride as a joint 
owner. 

Builders and contractors are “ boosters” for these expensive schools. Even 
architects who work on a commission basis cannot be expected to favour cheap 
buildings. There will never be a lack of interested promoters of every modern 
device to enhance the cost of a school building. Complicated time-clocks, 
systems of forced ventilation, air washers, vacuum cleaning systems, speaking 
tubes and humidifiers, are pressed upon architects and committees building 
new schools. All of these things have some merit and under certain conditions 
may prove a wise investment, but not all of them are indispensable. No serious 
criticism could be made of their use were it not that every dollar invested in 
the building leaves us that much less for furnishings or teacher service. Every 
dollar spent on “frills” robs the children of its equivalent in effective 
instruction. 

School buildings are not educationally effective in direct proportion to 
their cost. Everything really essential can be had at a moderate expense. 
The securing of good lighting, good ventilation, satisfactory heating and 
Sanitary conveniences does not demand an expenditure of $8,000 or $10,000 for 
every classroom unit. Moreover, there are special reasons why the Coast 
regions of British Columbia can secure satisfactory schools at a less cost than 

‘the Prairie Provinces or Central Canada. The mild climate makes it 
unnecessary to spend large sums to secure a frost-proof building; it simplifies 
the heating problem and makes it possible to use open window or screened- 
window ventilation. We have visited classes in frame schools in December 
heated with a stove and ventilated by means of a transom over the windows 
where the air was delightfully pure and properly saturated with moisture, and 
we have visited expensively-constructed fire-proof schools where the windows 
were tightly closed, the air lacking in moisture, and draughts from the venti- 
lator unpleasant. 

The City of North Vancouver has recently completed a new high schoo] 
_ building that, in the opinion of the Commissioners, might well serve as a model 
_ for imitation by other Coast cities so far as the materials of construction are 
concerned. It has twenty-two class-room units and, including architects’ fees, 
cost $90,000. It is constructed wholly of native material—wood, hollow-tile, 
and grey rock-stucco. It presents a fine appearance, contains everything 
necessary for satisfactory school work, should require a small outlay for paint 
and other repairs, and, barring loss by fire, should last a century. The risk of 
loss by fire is greatly reduced by having the heating plant in a fireproof pit 
outside the building itself. 

We notice in many British Columbia schools most unsightly wooden fire- 
escapes outside ordinary two-storey buildings. Often these partly obscure 
class-room windows. They may be necessary to comply with by-laws regarding 
fire protection, but to us seem wholly unnecessary if the stairways in the school 
buildings were properly arranged. A good illustration is afforded by the 
King George High School in Vancouver. Here the two stairways go up in 
the middle of the building and a fire that would block the exit by one stairway 
Would also block the other. If the stairways went up one at each end of the 
_ building, the fire-escapes would seem to be unnecessary. 
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We began by calling attention to the huge total of $3,664,000 spent by the 
Government in aid of school buildings since 1911. We find that for the school 
year 1923-24 this aid amounted to $190,405, and Table No. 5 will show that 
we propose this should in future be reduced to $100,000. Perhaps it might 
well be less. The School Law, section 31, authorizes aid to rural schools 
subject to the approval of the Council of Publie Instruction. We understand 
that aid for this purpose to municipalities and cities is granted under sec- 
tion 33, cities of the first class being considered ineligible to receive any 
assistance. We also ‘find that under this section in the year 1924 aid to 
assist in building schools was given the Municipality of Point Grey to the 
amount of $45,000 and to the Company Town of Powell River to the amount 
of $5,235. We also understand that Point Grey expects a considerable grant 
on buildings for the year 1925. 

It is obviously impossible for the School Survey Commissioners to acquaint 
themselves with building problems and government aid for the same throughout 
the whole Province. But Point Grey and Powell River will serve our purpose 
for illustration. We choose them because we have personal knowledge of their 
conditions. If these two school units have a just claim for provincial aid to 
construct school buildings, then a good case could probably be made out for 
aid to any other district in British Columbia and our arguments would have 
no value. But if we are right in thinking that these places have no just claim 
for such aid, we could probably find equally strong arguments for withholding 
building grants from other places which have received them. We are of 
course not suggesting that these places have received special favours. We 
wish to use them to illustrate that the present system of giving this aid has no 
logical basis and is just as likely to be wrong as right. 

It was openly stated by a school trustee at a public session held by the 
School Survey Commission that the government aid for school buildings in 
some instances encouraged local boards to be extravagant and even under- 
take to carry debenture debts beyond their means. We are not suggesting 
that the wealthy Municipality of Point Grey is carrying a dangerously heavy 
debenture debt, but it does seem to have struck a pretty lively pace in school 
construction. With an average school attendance just over three thousand 
pupils this municipality was forced to levy in 1924 the sum of $94,707 to cover 
interest and sinking fund on school debt. This means nearly $30 a year for 
every child registered just to carry the building debt. So far as we have 
information this is the highest debt charge per pupil in Canada. 

Is this heavy debt charge a reason for government assistance? We cannot 
see the matter in that light. Point Grey is a wealthy municipality. It feels 
the burden of taxation so lightly that improvements on land are untaxed. By 
levying a tax on real property up to the limit allowed by law, as is done in 
the City of Vancouver and in the Municipality of South Vancouver, and with- 
out increasing the present mill rate, Point Grey would have abundance of 
money to build all schools that are necessary out of current revenue. Point 
Grey is economically, socially, and geographically a part of the City of 
Vancouver. It is unjust that it should have fire-proof school buildings partly 
at the expense of the Province, while thousands of children in the City of 
Vancouver are housed in inferior buildings, costing much less per class-room i 
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to construct than the government aid per class-room given to Point Grey. If 
Point Grey has a just claim on provincial money to construct school buildings, 
then the claim should be freely admitted for every city and every municipality 
in the Province, including cities of the first class. If the $45,000 given Point 
Grey in 1924 helped to build twenty-two classrooms, then any city or munici- 
pality in the Province is entitled to $2,000 a room for the construction of 
similar buildings. 

Powell River is a prosperous Company Town enriching its shareholders by 
using one of the great natural resources of the Province. The real property 
there is more than ample to support good schools. And yet in addition to 
paying nearly half the teachers’ salaries the Government gave the town a 
grant in aid of building for 1923 to the amount of $5,235. Custom, not need, 
secured the grant which, had it been paid by the Company, would have been 
equivalent to an assessment of only 1:3 mills on its real property. 

Jn our opinion it is time that the question of granting money from the 
Treasury to aid in the construction of schools should be put on a different 
basis, and we suggest the assessed value of real property per teacher as the 
simplest and most equitable. Any school taxation unit having an assessment 
of $250,000 per teacher should finance its own school buildings. Any school 
taxation unit with a less assessment, where the school rate has exceeded an 
average of 10 mills for three immediately prior successive years, or some other 
rate fixed upon as equitable, and where, in the opinion of the Council of 
Public instruction, more or better school accommodation is required, should 
have its claim considered if it makes application for a building grant from the 
Province. 

There has been much talk in British Columbia by school trustees and others 
interested in schools about the levying of a 1-mill rate to be used exclusively 
for extraordinary expenditure. *Section 63 of the Public Schools Act purports 
to give municipal councils the right to levy such a rate, but apparently this 
levy would have to be authorized year by year and always for a definite 
programme of work to be carried out during the year. We cannot see that 
the Act would permit a municipal council to accumulate a fund for extra- 
ordinary expenditure to be used by a school board at the end of a term of 
years. 

In our opinion any move which would place the financing of new school 
buildings more nearly on a pay-as-you-go basis would be a step in the right 
direction. Building schools with borrowed money on long term debentures 
requires the ratepayer in the end to pay as sinking fund and interest nearly 
two dollars for one dollar’s worth of school property. The practice can be 


*“The Board of School Trustees, instead of exercising the powers bestowed upon it under the 
provisions of section 58 in respect of extraordinary expenses, May, on or before the fifteenth day of 
February in any year, cause to be prepared and laid before the Municipal Council a detailed estimate 
of the sums required for extraordinary expenditure for that year, which sums shall not in any one 
year exceed one mill on the dollar of property subject to taxation for school purposes in the municipal 

_ School district, and the Municipal Council may by resolution determine that the expenditure proposed 
by the estimate is in the public interest ; and thereupon such sums shall be provided by the Municipal 
Council and shall be kept in a separate account by the municipal treasurer and paid over by him from 
time to time, upon the order of the Board, to the several persons to whom such moneys are payable, 
any unexpended balance at the end of each year being kept in the account at the credit of the Board. 
Tt shall not be necessary by reason of anything contained in this Act or in any other general or special 
Act for any by-law for the providing or raising of money by a Municipal Council for purposes of this 

f section to be submitted to or receive the assent of the electors of the municipality.” 


q 
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defended only where the undertaking is to secure a public service like a water- 
works system, a trunk sewer, or a public building—e.g., a city hall—that will 
not have to be duplicated or replaced inside of one, ee or three generations. 
It certainly is an indefensible practice in the case of an elementary school in 
a growing urban centre where there is a reasonable certainty that a similar 
school may be required every year or every other year during the next decade. 
Building on borrowed money, besides encouraging extravagance, is an 
attempt to secure relief for today by promising to carry a heavier load 
tomorrow. In actual practice in the growing city even the immediate relief 
in taxation by building schools on borrowed money proves illusive and dis- 
enue Very soon the annual charges for interest and sinking fund add 
2, 3, or 4 mills to the tax rate and require a total sum quite sufficient to build 
a good school. At least eight or ten Canadian cities are now in this position. 
They cannot provide schools for immediate needs because their resources are 
so heavily mortgaged to pay for schools built five, ten, or fifteen years ago. 
For these reasons we think the agitation for a 1-mill rate to be used exclu- 
sively for capital expenditure on schools was prompted by a sound financial 
instinct. But we have serious doubts whether in practice 1 mill would prove 
sufficient to meet the more pressing emergencies of school construction. One 
mill would give the City of Vancouver $208,327, the City of New Westminster 
$17,887, the Municipality of Point Grey $39,333, and the City of Cumberland 
only $332. The City of Vancouver proposes to spend more than $300,000 
during 1925 and Point Grey spent $210,000 during 1924. What is needed, in 
our opinion, is an amendment to the Act which would require municipal 
councils to issue debentures for capital expenditure on schools for short terms, 
not to exceed five years under ordinary circumstances, which period might be - 
extended to ten years with the approval of the Council of Public Instruction. 


XXIJI. REcOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That beginning on January ist, 1926, or as soon thereafter as possible, 
a tax of not less than one per cent. be levied on the income not now taxed of 
every male and female in British Columbia, and that in the case of wage- 
earners or workers on salary this tax be collected by the employer as is now 
done in the case of the Workmen’s Compensation Tax, and used largely for 
the purpose of reducing the present school tax on real property. 

2. That the poll tax be abolished except in those cases where no income tax 
or other tax is paid. 

3. That all persons over twenty-one years of age who contribute toward this 
tax shall have the right to vote for the election of school trustees or to be 
elected as school trustees. 

4. That all “rural” schools having an assessment under $150,000 per 
teacher revert to the status of “ assisted ” schools. 

5. That all “assisted ” schools, outside the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway 
Belt, having an assessment of $150,000 or over per teacher be raised to the 
status of rural schools. 

6. That “assisted” schools be required as at present to provide for local 
expenses and that in addition the Provincial Taxation Officer shall levy and i 
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collect a rate of 4 mills on all property in “ assisted ” school areas, to reimburse 
the Government in part for the payment of teachers’ salaries in these areas. 

7. That all schools in the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Belt shall rank 
as “ assisted ” schools but be subject to the provinical tax of 4 mills as provided 
for in No. 6. 

8. That all real property where no school sections are organized shall pay 
a school tax of 4 mills. 

9. That the Government undertake to pay in full the middle school fees 
and high school fees of all pupils in “ assisted ” school areas or in rural school 
areas where there are no adequate facilities for middle or high school education. 

10. That where the total mill rate in any rural school section is less than 
5 mills, the Government shall collect a minimum of 5 mills. 

11. That in case the total mill rate in any “assisted” school area seems 
oppressive the Government, on the recommendation of the inspector, may 
grant relief, but that no such relief can be claimed unless the rate exceeds 
8 mills. 

12. That the Department of Education undertake to purchase books for 
school libraries in rural and assisted schools up to a maximum of $50 where 
the school district pays fifty per cent. of the cost. 

15, That where a grant in aid of the transportation of pupils is given by 
the Government a maximum rate per mile upon which such aid is to be paid | 
be fixed. 

14. That all “ Company Towns” rank for school purposes as “ assisted ” 
school districts, and that in addition to providing for all local expenses they be 
assessed on their taxable real property 4 mills on the dollar for school purposes, 
and that such tax be collected by the Treasury Department. 

15. That sections 31 and 33 of the School Act be repealed and a new 
section substituted, to read as follows :— 

Any city or municipal school district, or any rural school district, having a taxable 
assessment of real property less than $250,000 for each teacher employed, and requiring 
a new school or an addition to an existing school, where the school rate has exceeded 


10 mills for three immediately prior successive years, may apply to the Council of Public 
Instruction for a special grant in aid of school accommodation, and the Council of Public 


Instruction may grant such aid at its discretion. 


16..That in order to encourage experienced teachers to remain in rural 
schools the Gevernment pay from “ Special Fund for Grants ” (see Table No. 5) 
the sum of $50 to a teacher who remains a second year in such a section, the 
sum of $100 for the third year, $150 for the fourth year, and $200 for the fifth 
and each subsequent year on condition that the rural district pay an equivalent 
and the teacher’s reengagement be recommended by a government inspector. 
It would be distinctly understood that the share of this extra salary, amounting 
from $50 to $200, to be paid by the rural school board must be paid wholly by 
them and not reckoned a part of the teacher’s regular salary, which would be 


_ paid partly from “ Equalization Fund ” or from “ Grant on Teachers’ Salaries.” 


17. That the School Act be amended limiting the issue of debentures for 
school construction to a period of five years, to be increased to ten years when 
approved by the Council of Public Instruction. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS. 


The Survey Commission cannot hope to make any considerable contribution 
to the solution of the problem of school consolidation in British Columbia. 
It lacks that intimate information of local conditions so essential in forming 
valid judgments on this question. Often consolidation of schools is theoreti- 
cally advisable but practically impolitic. Often it would be the right thing to 
do if the people believed in it, but the wrong thing to do until they themselves 
realize that its proposed benefits are real. It would be possible to force a 
mutually profitable scheme of consolidation upon five school communities and 
then find its benefits neutralized through the antagonisms and prejudices aris- 
ing out of some trifling inconvenience or disadvantage caused to a minority of 
those included in the consolidated area. 

This does not mean that consolidation of schools ought never to be attempted 
until every ratepayer or every patron is in favour of it. It does not mean that 
neither the Education Department nor a municipal school board is ever to take 
a firm stand against the factious opposition of a few irreconcilables. On the 
contrary, the Survey is convinced, after a careful study of typical cases, that 
in assisted school areas the initiative in school consolidation may well be taken 
by the Education Department on the advice of the government inspector of 
schools. They are further of opinion that in district municipality schools the 
local boards will always be justified in bringing about any consolidation that 
appeals to them as educationally and financially sound. They are to be the 
judges of school policy and not the patrons of some isolated school. 

The real difficulties in regard to consolidation arise in connection with 
regularly organized rural schools, or in connection with the consolidation of 
rural schools with those in a municipality, or in some cases with consolidations 
between two or parts of two municipal areas. We believe we have, in previous 
chapters, made recommendations which, if adopted, will tend to make easier 
the solution of some of these problems. 

The appointment of a Chief Inspector of Schools, if the right man be 
chosen, will give the Department of Education an official with leisure to study 
this question and with no local bias to prejudice him for or against any par- 
ticular plan. The recommendation of the Commission regarding middle 
schools and the changed status of small high schools will make consolidations 
in certain areas absolutely necessary if the children are to reap in any large 
Measure the advantages which these proposals are designed to secure. The 
recommendations of the Commission in regard to equalizing the burden of 
schoo] support will overcome, in large measure, one of the chief objections at 
present urged by boards against consolidation. The appointment of local 
directors of education, who are to work with municipal school boards, should 
make it easier to educate public opinion in favour of school consolidation 
wherever the proposed consolidation has genuine merit to commend it. 

Shortly after the Survey Commission began its work the government inspec- 
tors were asked to make a careful study of the problem of school consolidation 
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in their own districts and report the result of their investigations to the Com- 
mission. This work in every case has been performed in a thorough manner 
and in a way which reflects great credit upon those making it. It was a matter 
of genuine surprise to the Commission that, in addition to the considerable 
number of consolidations already in operation in British Columbia, such a 
large number of additional ones seemed desirable. One or both members of 
the Survey Commission have made personal investigations into typical consoli- 
dation problems quite sufficient to justify them in believing that the recom- 
mendations of the government inspectors are in the main practicable and 
desirable. 

We recommend that as soon as possible a study should be made as to the 

feasibility of bringing about the following consolidations :— 
1. The New Denver High School and the Silverton Superior School. 

2. Pitt Meadows and Richardson. 

3. The two schools in the City of Port Coquitlam with two adjoining 
schools in Coquitlam Municipality. 

4. Cloverdale School with Kensington Prairie, Grandview Heights, East 
Kensington, Surrey Centre, and Clayton. 

5. Newton School with Strawberry Hill, Johnston Road, Colebrook, and 
Woodward’s Hill. 

6. Langley Prairie with Milner and Murrayville. 

7. Cheam with Fairfield Island, Camp Slough, and East Chilliwack. 

8. Sardis with Atchelitz, Lotbiniere, Promontory, and Vedder. 

9. Rutland Superior School with Ellison, Okanagan, Mission Creek, and 
East Kelowna. 

10. Matsqui with Ridgedale, Clayburn, and Glenmore. 

11. Dewdney with Nicomen Island, Deroche, and Hatzic Prairie. 

12. Creston High School with Alice Siding, Wynndel, Erickson, Canyon 
City, and Camp Lister. This consolidation could be effected only when 
hard-surfaced roads are constructed to connect all these schools. 

13. Ladner with Boundary Bay, Canoe Pass, East Delta, Inverholme, 
Trenant, and Westham Island. 

14. Cobble Hill with schools lying north of the Malahat and Shawnigan 
Lake. 

15. Sooke Superior School with North Sooke and Otter Point. 

16. Silverton and New Denver. 

17. Robson and Castlegar. 

18. The City of Prince George with Fort George. and South Fort George. 

19. Vanderhoof with Ellesby and Prairiedale. 

20. Quesnel with Dragon Lake. 

21. Ganges with Divide, Vesuvius, North Vesuvius, and Cranberry Marsh. 

22. Beaver Point and Isabella Point with Burgoyne Bay. 

23. Roberts Creek with either Gibson’s Landing or Howe Sound. 

24, Comox with Nob Hill and Lazo. 

25. French Creek with Errington, Hilliers, Parksville, Qualicum Beach, and 
Little Qualicum. 

26. Merville with Grantham, Headquarters, Oyster River, and McGuigan. 

27. Brechin with Departure Bay, Mountain, Northfield, and Wellington. 
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The Commissioners are convinced that a careful study of the situation will 
show that both from an educational point of view and from the standpoint of 
economy, several of the above consolidations would be desirable immediately, 
and that with the present rate of road construction other consolidations would 
be desirable within a few years. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That the carefully prepared reports of government inspectors on the 


question of consolidation of schools, now in possession of the School Survey 
Commission, be placed in the hands of the Chief Inspector of Schools (when 
appointed) for an extended and detailed study. 

2. That consolidation of assisted schools be carried out wherever it seems 
educationally or financially desirable, with the ‘approval of local boards if 
possible, but in face of their disapproval if necessary. Only when ratepayers 
bear the major portion of a financial burden should they be allowed to deter 
mine the amount of that burden. Support of the teacher mainly from the 
Provincial Treasury logically requires that the financial management should 
be guided largely by the Department of Education. The state owes the chil- 
dren in assisted school areas a good education: it is morally bound to give this 
education without unnecessary waste of public money. 

3. That, where a satisfactory middle or high school or combined middle and 
high school can be established only by means of a consolidation, the Depart- 
ment of Education would be justified in giving special financial aid to bring 
this about and assist in maintaining it if otherwise its operation would place 
too heavy a burden on local boards. And also that where such desirable con- 
solidation would place no serious financial burden on local boards the Depart- 
ment of Education would be equally justified in withholding the regular grants 
in aid of teachers’ salaries if local boards refuse to consolidate. 

4. That where no reasonable plan of consolidation will give pupils in assisted 
or rural schoolg the advantages of an efficient middle and high school educa- 
tion, and where the financial resources of the parent or guardian are clearly 
inadequate for maintaining the child away from home, the Department of Edu- 
cation, in lieu of paying the middle and high school fees of the pupil as else- 
where provided for, should undertake, through its correspondence classes, to 
give the pupil every possible assistance in securing a secondary education. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
TEXT BOOKS. 


In the opinion of the Survey Commissioners the Department of Education 

_ has followed a very progressive policy in regard to text books for pupils. The 
plan, adopted many years ago, of Supplying the majority of these books free 
to all pupils was undoubtedly a wise one in a young country with a sparsely 
settled population. If the Government was justified in supplying a teacher 
it was surely justified in giving the teacher a supply of working material. 

But times have changed. Communication has improved. The required 
range of school material has broadened and a policy that was a good one in 
1900 or 1910 may not be the best for 1925. The Commissioners believe that 
the Department can best serve the real needs of the schools for the future, not 
by giving them something without payment but by using government credit 
and departmental machinery to secure for every school at the lowest possible 
cost and at a uniform price to all, every school book used and every necessary 
article of school equipment. 

; We are therefore recommending that the present practice of supplying . 
certain books to pupils free of cost be discontinued and that the machinery 
now used for this purpose be adapted for the larger work of purchasing at 
the closest possible wholesale prices all books and all other school supplies, 
except furniture, necessary for every school in the Province. These books and 
Supplies would then be sold at actual cost and the carriage paid to the station 
or express office nearest the school where they are to be used. The Province 
is now paying more than $100,000 a year to distribute free books. We believe 
that with half this money, used as we propose, it will be possible to render 
more effective service to the schools. 

The present plan of free distribution of books seems to rest on no very 
logical basis. It grew up by degrees and has not been changed to meet new 
conditions. It gives the pupil in the elementary school a reader and an 
arithmetic but requires him to purchase a geography, a speller, and a com- 
position book.~ It gives the high school pupil a Latin book, a Fifth Reader, 
and a writing manual. He must purchase all other books for himself. John 
Smith, a rich man, may have a Latin book given his boy. Tom Jones, a poor 
man, may have to buy a French book or a science book for his boy who does 
not study Latin. The children of ratepayers in rural and assisted schools get 
certain supplementary reading not supplied free in cities or district munici- 
pality schools. The well-to-do man in such an area may get free what a poor 
man in a city or rural municipality must pay for. 

But these inequalities, in the opinion of the Survey, are not the most serious 
anomalies and weaknesses in the present system of supplying British Columbia 
pupils with school books. The most crying need is for some standardization 
of prices for books and other school supplies that are paid for by the parents 

_ of pupils. We find West’s World Progress sold for $1.60 at the Free Text 

Depot, in Victoria for $1.75, at another point for $2, and in Prince Rupert for 
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$2.50. Hall and Knight’s Algebra sells for $1.40 at the Depot, $2 in Prince 
George, and $1.75 in Fernie. General Science costs $1.22 from the publisher, 
sells for $2 at Prince George and $2 in Fernie. Cornish’s Geography costs 
82 cents from the publisher, sells for $1.25 at Cranbrook and $1.20 in Prince 
Rupert. The lack of uniformity in the price of texts for commercial work is 


still more marked. We insert here a table furnished by 


the Parent-Teacher 


Federation showing prices of text books arranged under four different centres. 


Prices or Pustic Scuoot Text Booxs 1n B.C., SHOWING SPREAD OF PRICES. 


CENTRES. 
Book. ws 
A. B: Cc. D. 
Canadian School Geography......-....-.-----------+----- -| $0 79-$1 00 | $1 15 $i 254) 
Ganadianm, Seltool (Atlas ees eee eer ree 79-— 1 00 Th Ss | 25, | eee 
iTbpealyp (ose qelaes DEY Se ee ee eects 26— 35 2a (pmeeeeete a). 
Day of the Wast Minstrel 26-— ~— 85 SE ees see, A) eee 
Sharp Hyes and other Essays...--...-....---------.-- 26-— 380 Syl OM Wy RUS | eee 
Chiristinass @arolivet ee. ee eee ee eer nen Di BAS 35 40 ‘os 
Canadians POetiya500 kere eee 29— 35 35 AD: | SE 
GoldenuSiteps eee ee 25— 30) 35 40) -| ee 
INARA wie cL Gly liye Ciele.O @ 111 C serene eee eeeeeee eee 27— ~=—30 35 35. || en 
Selection trom lrvinen et Cesarean ener WG aa 35 32>. 
Laine Bo Ee cee ener eer T- 90 90 L 00 | 2s 
Lamb's ales i ee ee eee 26— 35 oo 35) 
MreaSures LS lari ee ee eee Fe) ead el eee pl 
Hleniven taeye COM OS iGO Meee eee eee A) 65 Gia ee a 
Bublies ScnoolySpelleree se 85— 50 1; ry (Pee gE oo 
TIS COT yao ta rn aaa Clee eee ere eee ie 900) 15 75. |* se 
High School List. 
TG ae Cee ee 5 ie 75 | $0 80 
Torna Doce a ae ace eee eee ee DD Oe G5=50) Oe eee 75 
High School Composition. 5 = oe Sia [7 T5= VU SOM eee eee 
Worl@iseerocressmeee eee ere eee 1 90- 2 25 ee) De (75) 2 25 
ID Yovaanuaticonay VANE MANOA EO. oe ee ecg ectacccante ry ease 85-— 1 00 1 00 1.00) |) sa 
Hlementary Algebiay (EG yee 1 50-1 75 ane) 1.75) |e 
Elementary Geometry (H. & S:)22.....-...- 1 27-1 60 Ls eee) Lie 
Generale Science (OMG His) eee ere eer 147 1 30 2 00: 205) |e 
General Sciénce Laboratory Manual...............- 80— 1 00 95 100 
Siepmaann se Eke mci eae eee eer eee ereeneeere 85- 1 00 1.00% Feo eee 1 05 
Plementary French Grammat.._......--.:----.-------— al ss LeSabre col pheteoe eee 
Mme. Siveteh UB Ole eae ee ee ee ee A= 60. 1 Jee ee 
Renilworthts tcc) ten eae ee eee pane 45- 50 60:2, | see tle 
tO UI pa Ky a 0S ree ier ke Ripe codes J a hans, Vac ak 8 | CE 50) 60 40 |" = 
Wiel OfliNelsone-t.8 |. ZL ee) eee eee 55- 60 Gir ee OM eee 
@arethrand: ay netie a eee eee eee 45— 50 Goul |e ene) eee 
Merchamtof Vemices. 1... see eee OY ale OF el afl ele 
Poems of the Romantic Revival...................-.--.- so- = «900. 9021 One 1 00 
WARNER, IBD MON ee COPNNEMOIa. 90- 1 00 JOS SL aspera 1 40 
(Sev DAT ACSS eee eles ee en eres eens 45— 60 6500 oe 
@ornish’si@hemistr yet ee ee ee 7T5- 1 00 95 90 90: 
Merchant & Chant’s Physi¢s......-.--2----ceesese---- 1 19211850 1° 655 2n65u/! tate 1 55 
PifmManse snort Nand. se Se oe ee ae 1 50 19°60. bat die ss 
(OrorvabanGanGiened Denia ee eee ae ee Comer Geren ee meee WOO ib Se 142555. 4) Jleeee tol 
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One of the Commissioners was quoted $1.75, $2, and $2.25 for a gross of 
MacLean’s “ Best Ever” pens in three different book-stores in Victoria. The 
price of these pens supplied by Messrs. Clarke and Stuart, of Vancouver, is 
$1 per gross and in large quantities 85 cents. The Commissioners have an 
offer in writing from a reliable wholesale stationer to supply a pen, in quanti- 
ties, of equally good quality, for 50 cents a gross. Messrs. Clarke and Stuart 
charge 10 cents and 15 cents for the MacLean writing pads. They would 
probably give liberal discounts on large orders. We have an offer from a 
reliable firm to manufacture these pads on paper of the same quality in quan- 
tities for $40 per M. and $50 per M., respectively. The price of supplementary 
reading prescribed for high school pupils in certain cases, according to data 
furnished the Survey, is 150 per cent. higher in certain inland towns than in 
Vancouver, and we can guarantee a price not to exceed two-thirds of the 
present Vancouver prices if large quantities were purchased direct from the 
publishers by the Government. Regarding such supplies as pencils, pens, 
pen-holders, erasers, water colours, drawing paper, blackboard brushes, ink, 
blotting paper, and examination paper, we are safe in saying that the Depart- 
ment of Education could buy for one-third the price now being paid by the 
parents who purchase these supplies for their children in small quantities. 
This statement is no reflection on the dealers, who must have profits in pro- 
‘portion to the trouble involved in handling goods. 

Therefore we think we are on absolutely safe ground when we say that if © 
local boards could get books and other supplies at the lowest wholesale cost 
and have the carriage paid by the Department of Education, they would gain 
more individually than they would lose by a withdrawal of the present “free 
book” distribution, and the gain to the Province as a whole would be con- 
siderable. The total cost to parents and to the Government for school books 
and school supplies at present is probably in the neighbourhood of a quarter of 
a million dollars a year. If this total could be reduced by even one-third it 
would be a handsome gaving. 

It may be objected that our proposal would strike a blow at the legitimate 
business of booksellers. We have reason to believe that such fears are largely, 
if not wholly, groundless. We have been assured by booksellers in many towns 
in British Columbia that they would gladly be relieved of the necessity of 
carrying schoo] texts; that they lose heavily by having stocks on hand when 
books are changed; that in many cases the demand for a book is so limited 
as to make their total profits on its sale insignificant; and that in many cases 
they carry school books, not to make a profit but to accommodate their patrons. 
But even if this contention be not admitted and our plan would injure a book- 
Seller here and there, we claim it is sound. It seeks to confer a benefit on a 
large number of people who are trying to educate their children. The plan is 
eminently suitable for a Province having many settlements remote from towns. 
It would confer a moderate benefit on a large urban centre like Vancouver; it 
would confer a very considerable benefit on an inland city like Trail or Kam- 
loops; and it would confer a still greater benefit on the small isolated schools 
Situated long distances from book-stores. We propose that the Department 
of Education should pay all carriage charges in order that the cost of books 
and school supplies should be absolutely uniform throughout the Province. 
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If education is a provincial affair, common benefits as far as possible should 
be purchasable by equal sums of money. 

The advantages of the system we propose are not all capable of being 
measured in money. Only teachers know the importance of having ordinary 
school material—pens, paper, erasers, pencils, and crayons—-ready for use 
and every pupil supplied when these things are actually needed. This can be 
done only where the material is supplied by the board. Pupils, with few ex- 
ceptions, will provide themselves with the authorized text-books with little 
delay: they seldom, if ever, are all supplied with the little things if required 
to purchase them individually. 

The new Course of Study for Elementary Schools contains lists of many 
admirable books for teacher and pupils for reference and for supplementary 
reading. We think, when this is reprinted, that no reference should be made 
to a book until the publisher has fixed a fair retail price at which the book 
will be sold in British Columbia and a considerably reduced price if sold in 
quantities to the Department of Education. We also think that if a “ School 
Supply Depository ” were established by the Department of Education either 
in Victoria or in Vancouver great reductions could be secured in prices now 
paid for much of the supplementary reading material. The Commissioners 
are convinced that supplementary reading is an educational project that should 
be greatly extended. We notice on the present supplementary reading list 
such well-known English classics as Ivanhoe, Treasure Island, Silas Marner, 
Christmas Carol, Julius Caesar, The Sketch Book, Life of Nelson, and Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King. We are safe in saying that each one of these is listed 
by five or six different British or Canadian publishers. If the Department 
required two thousand to ten thousand copies of any one of these books and 
advertised for prices and samples in Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, and 
Montreal, it is safe to say there would be keen competition and some close 
figuring done by publishers’ agents. The people of British Columbia would 
reap the advantage of competitive buying. 

School experts have not yet reached any definite conclusions as to the 
respective advantages and disadvantages of a rigidly uniform series of text- 
books for all schools throughout a state, province, or country. Generally 
speaking, the uniform series is more economical to the ratepayer since prices 
are easily controlled. This plan has proved somewhat popular in parts of 
Canada and the United States. Educational authorities in Great Britain are 
opposed to such a plan. They claim that in order to secure the best results 
teachers must have some measure of freedom in the choice of books. They 
further claim that freedom of selection leads to healthy rivalry among publish- 
ing houses and in their desire to increase their sales they strive to produce 
superior books. The Survey is not pronouncing definitely either for or against 
a uniform series of books for British Columbia. It does suggest, however, that 
a large urban centre like the City of Vancouver might very well be given free- 
dom to choose its own text books. In this way some experiments might be 
made that would prove of value to the Province as a whole. There is little 
danger that the school board of Vancouver, acting on the advice of its large 


staff of educational experts, would not choose texts equal in value to any 
‘ authorized by the Province. 
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Apart from the question of inequalities in the cost of text books, no school 
_ book problem was more frequently ‘brought to the notice of the Commissioners 
than the series of writing manuals now used in British Columbia schools. In 
some parts of the Province insinuations were even made that there was some- 
where in connection with the preparation and gale of these manuals some- 
thing “crooked” ! The Commissioners were told that the author of these 
manuals, Mr. H. B. MacLean, of the Vancouver Normal School, was either 
a brother or a nephew or some near relative of the Minister of Education and 
that therefore there must be something irregular in his connection with the 
preparation and sale of the writing manuals. The Commissioners felt that 
this matter was serious enough to justify them in making a most rigid exam- 
ination of everything connected with the preparation and publishing of these 
manuals. They have in their possession a signed statement by Mr. H. B. Mac- 
Lean which reads as follows :— 

“(1.) That, so far as I am aware, I am no relation to the Hon. J. D. MacLean, Minis- 
ter of Nducation for British Columbia. 

“(2.) That I was appointed to the faculty of the Provincial Normal School before the 
Hon. J. D. MacLean became Minister of Education and while a Conservative Government 
was in power in the Province of British Columbia. 

“(3.) That I did not use any personal or political influence directly or indirectly in 
securing an adoption of the MacLean Method of Writing by the Education Department 
of British Columbia. 

“(4.) That no money has been paid to me by the Education Department of British 
Columbia or by any person or persons directly or indirectly connected with the Education 
Department in connection with the publication of the MacLean Method Writing Books.” 

Mr. MacLean further says :-— 


“All the MacLean supplies are manufactured in the British Empire. They go through 
the regular channels of trade, being purchased by the wholesalers direct from the manu- 
facturers. 

“I have not engaged in the sale of these supplies. As a matter of accommodation, I 

_ have, in a few isolated cases, purchased these supplies and forwarded them to teachers 

in outlying districts, charging them only the Vancouver sale price plus the postage. In 
a very few instances (perhaps four or five in the last three years) I have procured for 
teachers a number of desk bookholders for their classes without any profit to myself.” 

This statement ought for all time to dispose of any rumours to the effect 
that Mr. H. B. MacLean has received some peculiar favour from the present 
Minister of Education or that his relations with the Department of Education 
are not such as Will stand the closest possible investigation. 

When the Commissioners came to study the cost of this writing system 
they encountered more serious difficulties. The Department of Education 
has no business relations with Mr. H. B. MacLean except to pay him a regular 
Salary for his services ag a normal school teacher and for any extra services he 
may render as a teacher in the summer school. While he was making an 
investigation into the writing systems used in the various parts of the United 
States and Canada during the years 1920 and 1921 he was paid only his actual 
out-of-pocket expenses by the Department of Education. After it had been 
finally agreed upon that he should prepare a system of writing manuals for use 
in the schools of British Columbia his negotiations with the Department in 
connection with this matter ceased, from a business point of view. From that 

Ume forward the Department of Education made its business arrangements 


. 
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with the publishers of the manuals, Messrs. Clarke and Stuart, of Vancouver. 
Although it might have been preferable for the Department of Education to 
pay Mr. MacLean a specific remuneration for his special services in preparing 
a writing system and thereby becoming owner of the copyright, this seems to 
have been a perfectly straighforward and proper procedure. The Department 
of Education has nothing to do with Mr. MacLean’s financial arrangements 
with the publishers of the writing manuals. 

However, as statements had been made to the Commissioners implying 
that Mr. MacLean, while a civil servant, was at the same time indirectly 
drawing very considerable sums of money from the Government through the 
sale of these writing manuals, they felt it their duty to examine into the case 
somewhat more closely and here they encountered their first difficulty. Mr. 
MacLean positively refused to reveal to the Commissioners his financial 
arrangements with Messrs. Clarke and Stuart. He did, however, furnish 
them with a statement showing that, after he had paid his assistants for 
*special services which he was giving to British Columbia school children and 
teachers, without any charge to them, he was receiving an additional pecuniary 
return, insignificant in amount. 

It appears that when Mr. MacLean undertook to prepare this series of 
manuals he agreed to give what he called “ special services ” to teachers and 
pupils in British Columbia schools without cost to the Department of Educa- 
tion. Ag nearly as we can understand the matter, Mr. MacLean conducts cor- 
respondence courses with teachers who desire to improve their penmanship. 
He also examines specimens of the handwriting of pupils in the British 
Columbia schools who are striving to improve their work in this subject. The 
children and the teachers pay nothing for this service except the cost of 
postage used in conducting the correspondence. Mr. MacLean informs us 
that this correspondence work is so extensive that it not only uses up all the 
spare time he has himself but makes it necessary for him to employ and pay for, . 
special assistance in addition. It would be unreasonable to expect Mr. Mae- * 
Lean to do this work for nothing. Every man has a right to be paid for his 
services. In the opinion of the Commissioners, however, it would have been 
better had the Department of Education made a separate and definite bargain 
with Mr. MacLean regarding these special services to teachers and pupils and 
paid him directly for such service. 

From 1921 to 1925, inclusive, the Department of Education has purchased 
MacLean Manuals No. 1 to the number of 68,552; No. 2, 68,860; No. 3, 64,5305; 
No. 4, 73,650; Senior Manual, 62,203; Commercial Manual, 4,500; and 
Teachers’ Manual, 5,976. These manuals have cost the Department of Educa- 
tion $49,197. In addition the Department has paid $4,800 for certificates for 
proficiency in writing given to teachers and pupils. The Commissioners are 
in possession of information showing that if the Department of Education 
owned the copyright to these manuals it could now have new plates prepared, 
and have printed the same number of manuals for which it paid $49,197, for a 


Since this chapter was written Mr. MacLean has furnished the Survey with a statement in which 
he estimates that he has paid out $3,500 annually to his assistants for this service. He also estimates — 
his own work in connection with it to be worth $2,500 annually. 

Mr. MacLean’s reason for refusing to reveal his financial arrangements with Messrs. Clarke and — 
Stuart was his unwillingness to make public information which he considered of a private nature and 
which, in his opinion, the authors of other systems of writing were not entitled to receive. : 
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sum not exceeding one-half that amount. This, of course, is no proof that the 
Government has paid too much for writing manuals already purchased. In 
the first place, it may have cost more to prepare the plates for these manuals 
and print them four years ago than it would now. In the second place, it is 
quite possible that these plates could not be prepared and the manuals priuted 
for the sum we have stated, in the Province of British Columbia, and it may be 
worth something to the ratepayers to have this work done in their own 
Province. Further, assuming that the sum of $25,000 could be saved during 
the next four years on the plates and printing of the manuals, out of this 
amount the Department would have to compensate Mr. MacLean for the 
“services ” he is now giving to teachers and pupils through correspondence 
and in addition pay him for the use of his copyright. The Commission has no 
means of estimating the value of either of these items. The Commissioners 
have made no attempt to secure figures regarding the cost of the certificates 


_for which the Province has paid the sum of $4,800. 


The psychology of writing has been discussed in a separate chapter. The 
Commissioners are convinced that the MacLean system of books is unneces- 
sarily elaborate and therefore unduly expensive. They think the junior manuals 
are admirable as models for pupils writing and reflect credit on the author. 


_ They believe it would be possible for him to condense and revise them so that 
not more than two such manuals would be required for the first six grades 


of the elementary school, one manual for the middle school, and perhaps a 
fourth manual that would meet the needs of teachers and also of students 
taking commercial courses in high schools. Unless this can be done the Com- 
missioners would advise the abolition of all manuals for the use of pupils. 
The present manual used by teachers, or a more simple one, would, in their 
opinion, serve every necessary purpose. The teacher is the main factor in 
teaching penmanship as in teaching any other subject, and if teachers are really 
well prepared for this work pupils need only good writing material and the 
teacher’s direction. Where the teacher is well trained the manuals can serve a 
real need only in guiding pupils’ practice in writing at home. They may also 
Serve a good turn to those children in isolated homes who have to be educated 
largely through correspondence courses directed by the Department of 
Education. 

The present manuals are padded with unnecessary directions and much 
irrelevant matter. In proof of this statement we are reproducing four 
Samples chosen at random from the MacLean manual prepared for the use of 
pupils in grades six, seven, and eight in the elementary school. 

We have watched pupils of all grades in many parts of British Columbia as 
they were receiving instruction in penmanship. In many cases, even though 
pupils had the writing manuals in their desks, they were not consulted during 
the lesson. It Seemed more natural and more helpful for the pupil to look at 


_ the exercise put on the blackboard by the teacher and allow his attention to 


alternate between his own work and the teacher’s copy. Perhaps in half the 


writing lessons observed pupils had the prescribed manual on their desks, but 
Seldom, if ever, did the closest observation show that the manual received any 


eal attention. 
_ In the opinion of the Commissioners the present elaborate system of cer- 


ificates for pupils and teachers has little to commend it from an educational 
eeu 
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51 Supplementary Words -— YI tL VILE OPES ers Aare £ 


; same height. Try writing a few lines of this word, as an i 


Let us now try a short word—on. Since the o ends with underline exercise. See page 33, line 44. 

an underswing, and the n commences with an overturn we The number of words which we can make from letters ; 
must use a double curve in joining them. All letters in a taught will increase very rapidly from now on, and it will i 
word should have the same slant and all minimum letters be impossible to show them all in this book. You will notice ’ 
should be same height. Watch carefully the starting and a small list of supplementary words given with each word 

finishing strokes. Compare with the ones shown above. In plate. Practise all these words as shown. Think of other 

writing words it is not advisable to use a metronome, as words for yourself and write them with a quick swinging 

the count and rate of speed are not the same for all letters. movement. Always write a few lines of each word. In 

It is a better plan to name the letters to yourself as you writing words try to develop uniformity of spacing between 

write them—as 0, n. ..In writing the word noon there is letters. The slant should also be uniform, and all minimum 

something else to watch for. Notice the spacing as shown letters the same height. Notice the two methods of writing 

above. ‘Try to get yours uniform, and the letters all the A at the beginning of a word. 


218 Supplementary Words :— af os paula 675 yee) 


In the word but we have two simple curves as connect- 
ing strokes. Keep the t shorter than the b. Write about 
25 to 30 words per minute. Study the connecting strokes in 
the supplementary words before writing them. Always 
pause slightly at the bottom of the retrace, not at the top. 

In letters 1, h, k, and b 
A starting underswing you'll see. 
The 1 contains a little i, 


21 ee wl is LAA RL ee fe Lo 


But make it just three times as high. 
A study of the h will tell 

It’s just made up of n and 1. 

Now add an I to little v, 

And b is what you'll surely see. 

The hard one by itself must stay, 
And this is where we place the k. 


3 
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The word fluffy will require much practice. You may | easier practice, but return to the type word shown and do 
have difficulty in writing it. Try the words, of and if for your best to write it well, using muscular movement. 


306 Cuery pineal papel portlet ffs AE Ua 


Write several lines of this sentence. Notice it says If a v you apply, 

careful practice. Careless practice is never of any value, You will then have a y. 

and is only time wasted. Turn a y upside down, 
LOWER LOOP SMALL LETTERS. And an h comes to town. 
The lower loop letters you see Make a loop to the right 

Are j, g, Y, Z, and p. And see q, as in quite. 

Add an a to the j, Now the only one left 
And a g you will see. Is the tallest—the f. 


94 


THE “LOOP-START” LETTERS—J, V, Y, Q, Z. 


cE 


307 4 
Beaman sah Gee Deed te what you might call “the today on a two-space “warming up” movement drill. Then 4 
Se he oat aa oe eee We are near the winning try the one-space exercises as shown here—a line or two 
beatae kag what letters we have yet to learn? of each. Study the forms given above with their markings, 9 

n hardly expect you to answer that correctly. There and understand the purpose of each drill before working on 
are now only five letters left, and they are all capitals—the it. In the second and last drills, notice that the last down- 
last members of the “loop-start” group. You will notice ward stroke is not so high as the first, that it retraces the 
them on this page the U, V, Y, Q, Z. You will notice that upward stroke about half its distance, and finishes below 
they all commence with the indirect loop. the base line with a flying finish to the right. 


Our first lesson will be on the U.. Spend a few minutes 


_ 


oS 


i? 


_ point of view. It belongs to the same category as all other awards and prizes 


‘ 
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for excellence in school work. It is an attempt to improve pupils’ work 
through emulation, rivalry, and the offer of some kind of tangible reward. 
We do not claim that it has no stimulating effect upon children. Our conten- 
tion is that, speaking generally, it induces the child to act from a wrong 
motive. Further than this, we claim that penmanship is only one among a 
number of school studies, some of which are of even greater importance. Oral 
and written composition, number-work, and ability to get thought quickly 
from the printed page are certainly not less important than skill in penman- 
ship. And if the above principle of awarding certificates is valid they should 
also be encouraged as school studies by a system of certificates or rewards for 
excellence of work. 

In concluding this topic we should like to say, if we have not already said 
it elsewhere, that in our opinion the writing of both teachers and pupils in the 
British Columbia schools is exceedingly good. We should like further to say 
that we believe it has shown marked improvement since the introduction of 
the MacLean manuals. We believe an equal improvement might have been 
brought about by means of a system less elaborate. We have seen Mr. MacLean 
give instruction in penmanship and believe him to be a first-rate teacher of this 
subject. We should like to see his services utilized wholly for the training of 


teachers in writing and would suggest that it might be possible to have him 
teach penmanship in both normal schools, giving two or three days in one 


‘School and the rest of the week in another; or programmes might be so arranged 

that he would spend two weeks in one school and the following two weeks in 
another school. We are convinced that if the teachers of British Columbia 
could have the benefit of Mr. MacLean’s instruction extending over a full year 
of normal school work they would then be quite competent to secure good 
results from their children in writing without all the useless paraphernalia 
now attached to the MacLean system of writing. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That beginning with September, 1925, the present plan of issuing certain 
text books free to all schools and certain other books and supplies free to rural 
and assisted schools be discontinued. 

2. That the Department of Education use the present “ Free Text Book ” 
‘Staff and plant for a “ School Supply Depository ” from which to supply school 
books and other school supplies except furniture at wholesale cost to every 
School board in the Province desiring to secure the same; that the Department 
of Education bear the cost of managing the Depository, including freight, 
express charges, or postage on books or supplies sent to school boards, thus 

giving every part of the Province its school supplies at a uniform cost. 

3. That local school boards be allowed the option of supplying free or of 
charging pupils for text books but be required to furnish free of cost for the 

2. of the pupils in elementary, middle, and high schools all other supplies 
Such as pencils, pens, ink, work books, drawing material, and foolscap paper. 
_ 4. That the present texts in arithmetic be used, Book I. in the elementary 
‘School and Book II. in the middle school. 

5. That the use of the present text book on hygiene, “ How to be Healthy,” 
discontinued as soon as possible and the Primer of Physiology (John W. 


‘. 


\ 
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Ritchie) as well as the Primer of Hygiene (Ritchie and Caldwell) be substi- 
tuted for it until a satisfactory syllabus in Physiology and Hygiene has been 


_ prepared. 


6. That the following books: Heart of Oak Book I., Art Literature Primer, 
Art Literature Book I., Art Literature Book IL., Progressive Road to Reading 
Book 3a, and Robin Hood Reader, now supplied free to rural and assisted 
schools and authorized for all elementary schools, be removed from the list, 
and supplementary reading material chosen from the list given in Chapter X., 
page 164, be substituted and purchased from British or Canadian publishers. 

7. That the writing manuals for pupils be either wholly discontinued or 
greatly simplified and so arranged that not more than two manuals will be 
required for the elementary school, grades one to six, one for the middle school, 
grades seven, eight, and nine, and one to suit the special needs of teachers 
and commercial pupils. This would reduce the total number of pupils’ 
manuals to three for all except the few pupils in commercial classes. Every 
teacher should have a manual supplied free by the Department of Education. 

8. That the present plan of giving diplomas to pupils in writing be either 
wholly discontinued or simplified. At the most only one diploma should be 
given and that when the pupil reaches a quality of about seventy on the Ayres 
Seale. After that, writing should be a voluntary subject for the pupil. Any 
diploma given should be awarded by the Department of Education and bear 
only the signatures of the Superintendent of Education and the pupil’s teacher 
of writing. 

9. That if recommendations 2 and 3 are accepted the School Supply Deposi- 
tory should purchase from any bookseller in British Columbia, at wholesale 
prices, any regularly authorized or prescribed school texts remaining in his 
possession on that date. 

10. That with the exception of the school readers for the use of which the 
Department of Education is bound by contract for a term of years, the school 
boards of the Cities of Vancouver and Victoria be given freedom to use what- 
ever text books they deem suitable. 

11. That any school board in the Greater Vancouver area be allowed to 
use any text book adopted by the Vancouver School Board, and similarly any 
school board in the Victoria area be allowed to use any text book adopted by 
the School Board of the City of Victoria. 

12. That a suitable text book on Canadian history be prescribed for use in 
high schools. 

13. That suitable text books on Civies be prescribed for middle and high 
schools and supplied free to teachers of these subjects. 

14. That the use of the present spelling book be discontinued and a much 
simpler one be substituted containing only lists of the common words that 7 
each grade is expected to master, and that in grades four, five, and six teachers 
be encouraged to use for written exercises in spelling suitable extracts of classic 
English taken from the pupils’ supplementary reading course. (See also 
Chapter IX.) . 

15. That in the middle or intermediate school the spelling exercises consist 
largely of passages of classic English from the supplementary reading course. 
(These passages are not suggested for formal examination purposes. ) 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE RELATIONS OF THE TEACHER TO SOCIETY. 


I. THe TEACHER AND THE ScHoor Boarp. 


In a large urban centre the teacher may have very impersonal relations 
with the school board; indeed, many never meet its members except on the 
occasion of their formal visits to his school. His personal contact is wholly 
with the principal, supervisors, and other educational directors. 

But in a rural community employing only one or two teachers the situation 
is wholly different and the tact of the teacher in dealing with trustees is an 
asset of prime importance. These trustees are elected by the community to 
manage the school. They perform a necessary and important function. They 
may know much less than the young teacher about the subjects of the 

_curriculum and methods of teaching, but they probably. are infinitely his 
Superior in a knowledge of life, a knowledge of their own social needs, and of 
the intimate fundamental things that have to do with the welfare of the 
community. They have a right to be consulted and as far as possible made 
acquainted with the teacher’s plans and objectives. 

It will usually happen that some one trustee is a leader, perhaps because 
of superior intelligence or education or it may be because of a more aggressive 
type of mind. The wise teacher will avoid an appearance of consulting this 
leader and neglecting the other trustees. If he has sufficient tact to get the 
trustees to visit the school periodically or on special invitation in a body 
and have a talk with them while the pupils are at play or after they have 
been dismissed he will smooth out many difficulties. In this way he avoids 
the possibility of being misrepresented or misquoted. His explanation of 
School affairs while given in an easy informal way yet has about it something 
official and businesslike. These conferences with trustees at the school also 
Serve to make it easier for the teacher to have an intimate word with individual 
trustees in their own homes when opportunity offers and when he has learned 

_ What contribution each can make toward the solution of his school problems. 

There is another advantage in securing occasional group meetings of 
trustees at the school. It gives the teacher the best possible opportunity of 
calling the trustees’ attention to many little improvements in the room or its 
furnishings or school supplies or the need of books or pictures. The wise 
_ teacher will assume, and the assumption is justified, that no one can possibly 
be as much interested in his pupils as the parents themselves. They are 
ready to make any reasonable sacrifice for the education of their children, but 

" pupils’ needs must first be made plain. 

fy We should like to suggest to school boards that they may sometimes have 
it in their power to improve the good feeling between board and teacher and 
confer upon both a mutual benefit at a small expenditure of money. Even good 
teachers tend to become narrow and perform their duties in a routine fashion. 
he stimulus of a summer course and the opportunity to meet other teachers 
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is the best-known antidote for this narrowing of professional outlook. In 
many cases these summer schools begin about the middle of June and a board 
might well afford to provide the teacher with a substitute and encourage him 
to spend a term in study at a school in some other province or state. The 
children are almost certain to reap a liberal return for this concession during 
the succeeding year. Ambitious teachers who spend their own money to 
increase their professional skill through attendance at summer schools should 
receive first consideration when promotions are being made to more attractive 
positions commanding higher salaries. 


Il. Tur Teacuur’s Living ConpDiTIONS. 


In all urban or semi-urban communities teachers, male or female, have a 
reasonable choice of comfortable homes. In rural districts in parts of British 
Columbia teachers, women especially, have to exercise great care in choosing 
a boarding house. In a few districts, government inspectors inform us, no 
suitable home is available. In almost every case a young teacher going into 
a district with which she is unacquainted ought to consult the government 
inspector as to a lodging-house. Failure to choose aright sometimes gets the 
teacher into trouble that might easily have been avoided. 

The more isolated a district is the more intense are its local prejudices 
and the more bitter its family quarrels when such occur. The teacher who 
hopes to soften these prejudices and use her influence for good in the neighbour- 
hood must be absolutely neutral. If she makes an unfortunate choice of a 
boarding house she has, in the eyes of the people, already taken sides in their 
disputes: 

Some sections have provided small cottages where the teacher may have 
her home and either live alone or with a mother or other relative. This 
practice ig to be commended and in certain areas should be insisted on by the 
Department of Education. 


TIl. Tue Teacher OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM. 


The teacher is a citizen and has all a citizen’s rights. But because he is 
a teacher some obligations of citizenship press upon him with peculiar force. 
His moral purpose is the measure of his real influence over his pupils and this 
moral purpose is dynamic outside as well as inside the classroom. The teacher 
owes to the community more than six hours a day for five days a week during . 
forty weeks in the year. There is no case on record—there could not be one— 
where a teacher has achieved a marked success wholly through classroom 
instruction. He may in this way have made a name for himself as a good 
man to give boys and girls a thorough grind in mathematics or chemistry or q 
Latin or examination English. He may have done these things while doing . 
infinitely more important things and he may have done these things and littlesa 
else by which he is remembered. : 

What does the teacher owe the community? Neither more nor less than a 
life of service for the young of the community. And we venture to say that 
if this service were rendered by every teacher as unselfishly as it is now actually 
rendered by some teachers there would be little, if any, complaint from parents: 
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and ratepayers about the costs of schools and the waste in the present system 
of education. 

How are young men or young women with high ideals of service to do all 
that should be done for their pupils? No one suggests that their main field 
of labour is other than the school itself. But the school contact with children, 
while important, is not enough. It is not enough because it reveals the real 
child only in part and the teacher is trying to provide the right environment 
and stimulus for the growth of the whole child. This means that the teacher 
must know the child on the playground and in his home. No one can possibly 
know too much about the organism he is trying to improve. Even a study of 
the child in the class-room, on the playground, and in his home does not tell 
us all we wish to know. He is what he is partly because of qualities he 
inherited. These inherited qualities he owes in varying degrees to father 
and mother and more remote ancestors. The teacher must know the child’s 
reaction to his whole environment, the home included, and in addition know 
as much as possible about the child’s parents. 

If this be true the teacher must become the companion of the child during 
some part of the time devoted to play and other out-of-school activities. He 
must enter into every phase of community life and win the confidence of the 
brothers and sisters and fathers and mothers of his pupils. He must join 
with his children in picnics, nature-study excursions, camping parties, or social 
gatherings. Their interests must be his interests. No opportunity of social 
contact is to be lost. The tactful teacher, whether in urban or rural environ- 
ment, will find a way to make these social contacts. In almost every case he 
will find pupils and parents ready to meet his advances more than half-way. 
If he be a genuine teacher his interest in his children is a sesame that opens 
all doors. 

IV. Teacuers’ TENURE. 


This is a subject that more than any other, except salary, tends to cause 
friction between teachers and boards of trustees. Until recent years in every 
part of Canada an agreement was made either orally or in writing between 
teacher and board for a definite term of service, usually a year or a half-year, 
and when that term expired the contract lapsed unless renewed by common 
consent. ‘Peachers were engaged in exactly the same way that farmers engaged 
their “hired help.” Even yet this method of engagement is common in many 
rural and village communities in the Canadian provinces. 

Gradually this custom changed in towns and cities where teachers who 
were giving a satisfactory service became permanent employees, perhaps being 
encouraged to remain year after year through a system of graded salary 

increases. In many cases urban trustee boards require teachers to serve one 
or two years on probation before ranking as permanent members of their 
teaching staff. Wherever these graded salary schedules are in operation 
_ in urban schools the teachers’ tenure seems reasonably secure and the condi- 
_ tions of service satisfactory. Indeed, it is probably true that in Canadian 
cities today educational efficiency is endangered more from the fact that 
_ teachers enjoy too great rather than too little security of tenure. It is possible 
2 for a teacher to feel so secure in his position that he capitalizes what he 
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considers a vested interest and draws dividends in the form of salary. This 
security of tenure in cities also makes it possible for many teachers, who do 
their best but who are mediocre and comparatively inefficient, to receive from 
fifty per cent. to one hundred per cent. better salaries than many teachers of 
first-rate ability working in rural schools. On the other hand, security of 
tenure and the certainty of a fair compensation for service enables the rank 
and file of the teaching staff in urban centres to go ahead with their daily 
work and give of their best to the children whom they are engaged to teach. 
This is a compensating advantage that the ratepayers in cities should fully 
appreciate. 

The ideal condition would be one that would make the efficient teacher feel 
secure in his position and at the same time make it very easy for a board to 
terminate the engagement of the inefficient. In theory this may seem easy: 
in practice it is most difficult because, after all, a teacher’s efficiency is, as 
yet, a matter of opinion rather than a quality that can be mathematically - 
measured. And even a capable school administrator must constantly discount 
his estimates of a teacher’s inefficiency rather than take the risk of recom- 
mending dismissals that might be unjust. It therefore follows, in practice, 
that teachers in city schools are usually secure in their positions unless they 
prove themselves entirely incompetent or so markedly inefficient that their 
failure is palpable. The use of intelligence tests and achievement tests in the 
| tool subjects for pupils may some time make it easier to estimate the value of 
the teacher as an instructor. 

In rural and village communities, as already pointed out, the teacher’s 
tenure is less permanent. Seldom is there a salary schedule. Often both 
board and teacher enter into an agreement quite expecting that it will termi- 
nate with the end of the session or the end of the year. Many rural boards 
have a fixed salary and offer a teacher no inducement to remain a second 
year. Many teachers find their surroundings unattractive and think any 
change will be for the better. Often the board thinks the same. Generally 
speaking, the teacher’s tenure of position all over Canada in rural schools is 
for short periods. In almost every province of Canada there is a recognized 
form of written contract. In some provinces these contracts are for a year 
with a clause to the effect that the agreement runs from year to year unless 
either party terminates it by giving the required notice to the other party. In 
British Columbia, although there is no written contract, a teacher’s agree- 
ment under the school law runs from year to year and can be ended only in 
accordance with a specified legal procedure. Strictly speaking, in British 
Columbia, a school board cannot terminate a teacher’s engagement. The 
teacher can do so, but the board can terminate it only by dismissing the teacher 
and in that case must give a reason for such dismissal. A teacher may resign 
ms position and give no reason: a board may dismiss the teacher but must 

give a reason. 

It would appear that, when this clause was enacted, teachers believed a 
board would have to give a reason for dismissal that had some bearing on the 
teacher’s service and efficiency. It now appears that almost any reason may 
be given, the common one being “ services unsatisfactory.” This is so broad 
that it will cover anything and representations have been made by the British — 
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Columbia Teachers’ Federation urging the School Survey Commission to 
recommend an amendment to the School Act that would require a school 
board to assign definite causes for a teacher’s dismissal and would at the same 
time give a teacher unjustly dismissed a right of appeal to some impartial 
tribunal with power to reverse or modify a board’s decision. It was also 
suggested that this tribunal should be equally available for any board of 
trustees who claimed that a teacher had violated a contract. It was further 
urged by the Teachers’ Federation in support of their proposal that specific 
cases of unjust dismissal of teachers were on record and our inquiries lead 
us to believe that this is true but that such cases are rare. 

‘We appreciate the importance of a reasonable security of tenure for teachers 
as a condition of efficient service. At the same time we recognize the futility 
of trying to frame laws or regulations that will guard against every possible 
miscarriage of justice. We also strongly object to statutory enactments that 
would give a careless, indifferent, easygoing, but not positively inefficient 
teacher a legal claim upon any position just because he was appointed to it, 
hasn’t actually failed in discharging the minimum duties attached to it, and 
desires to keep it. We can realize that occasionally the trustees elected to a 
school board may not represent the average intelligence and good sense of 
the community; that one strong and selfish man may dominate the others 
and insist on a policy that does less than justice to a deserving teacher. But 
will a school law which further limits and regulates the powers of these 
trustees tend to develop a better type, and may not the attempt to curtail the 
freedom of some who in rare cases abuse their power also limit the freedom 
of some who now use it in the best interests of education? These are difficult 
questions to answer. 

The Teachers’ Federation has put forward a plan for the settlement of all 
these disputes by a Board of Reference to be created by an amendment to the 
School law. The proposed plan would require the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council to constitute this Board by appointing to it a school trustee, a teacher, 
and a third member—neither trustee nor teacher—who would act as chairman. 

We cannot recommend this. In our opinion it is an impossible solution 

of the difficulty. It would virtually mean the constitution of a special court, 
with all the expensive formalities attached to court procedure, to settle 
disputes between trustees and teachers. This court would have provincial 
jurisdiction. It would necessarily have to travel to remote pkces or at great 
expense bring the parties to the dispute with their witnesses to Victoria. If 
a teacher’s dismissal were the question at issue this court would have to meet 
on short notice and give an immediate decision in order that he might be 
reinstated or his successor appointed. The machinery of the court would be 
out of all proportion to the purpose of its creation. 

The present School Act provides that where a teacher is dismissed for 
MInisconduct he may appeal to the Council of Public Instruction. We can see 
no objection to extending this right of appeal and to providing some kind of 
appeal for any teacher who believes he has been wrongfully dismissed. But 
there are objections to having appeals against dismissal on grounds other 

than misconduct brought before the Council of Public Instruction. That body 
must determine appeals where dismissal is based on alleged misconduct 
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because cancellation of the teacher’s certificate is a part of the question under 
consideration. But where dismissal was for incompetency, or failure to 
control the school, or lack of interest in the pupils, or inability to work in 
harmony with the trustees, or temperamental unfitness for teaching, the 
Council of Public Instruction ought not to be called upon to make a decision. 
It is necessarily a political body changing from time to time with the fortunes 
of party politics. No matter how just or disinterested its decisions might be 
they would be ascribed to political expediency by the losing party. 

We suggest that the law be amended to provide for an Official Referee or 
Referees, or Commissioners, preferably but not necessarily men of legal training, 
commanding universal respect, who would be appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council and hold office during pleasure. Their duty would be 
restricted to the one specific function of determining whether a teacher, except 
in *agsisted schools, dismissed by a board, had been dismissed on sufficient 
grounds, having in view always the intent of the Act to secure a high degree 
of efficiency in the schools but at the same time permit no injustice to a 
teacher. This Official Referee would draw no salary but would be paid his 
expenses and a per diem allowance by the Province when called upon to act 
as an arbitrator. Any teacher alleging wrongful dismissal and wishing to 
avail himself of the remedy provided by this proposed amendment to section 
133, subsection (1) (¢), should be required within seven days after the receipt 
of such dismissal notice to serve notice of appeal to the trustees. One copy 
of this notice should also be forwarded to the Superintendent of Education, 
who immediately upon receipt of the same should be required to direct the 
Official Referee to investigate the case and give a written decision which would 
be final and binding upon trustees and teacher. Trustees and teacher, respec- 
tively, would bear their own costs, if any, directly or indirectly incurred in 
presenting their case before the Official Referee. In our opinion this Official 
Referee (or Referees), if appointed, would have very light duties, but the 
very fact of his existence would have a wholesome effect and should prevent 
the relations between trustees and teachers from being unnecessarily 
embittered. 

We should have liked to recommend that this Official Referee be a District 
or Probate Court Judge, but find that such a recommendation would be 
ineffective because of the 1921 amendment to the Dominion Statutes, 
chapter 36, section 4, which prevents a Judge from being appointed an arbi- 
trator without the consent of the Governor-General-in-Council. 

The British Columbia Teachers’ Federation suggested that we recommend 
amendments to the school law to secure :-— 

(a.) A restriction of the present wide powers of dismissal held by school boards. 


(b.) The provision of a Board of Reference, with the right of any teacher to appeal 
to it, if he so desires. 


(c.) Provision for engagement by contract. 


(d.) Some supervision of school boards, in so far as carrying out the terms of the 
‘ : 
School Act is concerned. 


(e.) Recognition of expert opinion where the technical question of teaching efficiency 


is concerned. 


* See recommendations at end of Chapter IX. on Assisted and Rural Blementary Schools. 
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We think that any attempt to define the various causes for which a teacher 
might properly be dismissed would not be to the advantage of either teachers 
or the general public. The reasons that would justify dismissal are so many 
and so complex that accurate definition is impossible. As the law now stands 
a school board, when dismissing a teacher, must give ‘“‘ the reasons therefor.” 
Naturally, if a teacher appealed and an Official Referee made an investigation, 
that investigation would have to be confined to a consideration of dhae 
Specific reasons and the decision of the Referee based on their adequacy. 

Our plan for an Official Referee who might be called upon to review these 
reasons would make a board hesitate before taking action which was not an 
expression of the common will of the ratepayers. And if a board in dismissing 
a teacher is expressing the wish of a majority of the ratepayers then the 
teacher’s usefulness in that neighbourhood is gone, whatever might be the 
absolute validity of the reasons upon which dismissal was based. 

We think there would be something gained by having a definite form of 
written contract between teacher and school board, and recommend accordingly. 

Supervision of school boards to enforce more fully the School Act is 
necessarily a matter for the Department of Education where such enforcement 
is not the natural duty of the courts upon action taken by some party whose 
rights have been infringed. The Department of Education can enforce the 
educational provisions of the Act only in proportion to the efficiency of its 
own supervisory system, which we think is now inadequate and which we hope 
to see increased. 

As regards the recognition of expert opinion and teaching efficiency, it will 
be dealt with under school inspection and supervision. 

As already pointed out, a school board in British Columbia is prevented 
by section 133, subsection (1) (c), from making an agreement with a teacher 
for a definite term, or one that would automatically expire. Elsewhere wé are 
recommending a change in the licensing of teachers to provide for a System of 
“interim ” certificates. As these teachers will not be fully incorporated into 
the teaching-body until they secure permanent certificates, we suggest that 
during their two-year term of probation their agreements with school boards 
ought to be for a definite period and terminate without notice being given 
by either party. Why humiliate a young teacher who may not prove a marked 
Success in her first school by serving her with a notice of dismissal? Her 
Second trial under changed conditions may prove more fortunate. 


V. TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION. 


A matter, in our opinion, far more vital than fixed tenure of position in 
eStablishing satisfactory relations between teachers and the general public is 
the question of a system of pensions for teachers. We shall enter into no 
elaborate argument to show why these pensions are desirable or necessary. 
It sounds reasonable to say that the teacher, like the farmer or the plumber 
or the grocer, should during his years of strength save enough to support him 
when he reaches old age. The simple fact remains that teachers, with few 
i exceptions, do not save. Until recent years the salaries paid made saving 
impossible. The teacher with a family was fortunate if he could keep his 
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children in shoes and stockings and give his wife a new bonnet every second 
Faster. : 

This condition was not peculiar to Canada or to British Columbia. It was 
true generally of the whole British Empire and of the United States. So 
pressing was the need of worn-out teachers that pension systems were estab- 
lished in Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. In the 
United States, where, before the Great War, teachers were better paid than in 
any other country in the world, many states established pensions for teachers 
and where there were no state superannuation systems large cities established 
their own local systems. 

A teachers’ pension system was one of the corner-stones upon which Ryerson 
in Ontario built his school reforms more than half a century ago. This system 
has now been replaced in Ontario by a more liberal one, to which every teacher 
makes contributions equal to those made by the Province, and the fund has 
accumulated an endowment of over $5,000,000. Quebec has a very liberal 
pension system largely supported by government grants. Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick have old-established systems largely dependent upon govern- 
ment support. Prince Edward Island has no definite pension system but does 
make grants from Consolidated Fund to deserving worn-out teachers. The 
Legislature of Manitoba is now considering a pension bill for teachers and 
we understand that a bill is under consideration for the Province of 
Saskatchewan. 

But the need of the teacher, however urgent, was not the main reason for 
establishing these various pension schemes in English-speaking countries. 
That need alone would have made a strong appeal on compassionate grounds, 
but legislatures usually base the spending of public money on a more solid 
foundation—-namely, the benefit it will confer upon the nation or province as 
a whole. Pensions for teachers will stand this test. They are necessary in 
order that the schools may be staffed with vigorous healthy teachers who are 
not worrying about provision for their old age. 

Experience shows that the average community is sufficiently sympathetic 
to retain in its employ a teacher who has served long and faithfully but who 
through failing strength, owing to advancing years, is no longer capable of 
really efficient service. The sympathies of the people influence their judgment. 
They gratify their sympathetic instincts at the expense of their children. A 
pension system would get over this difficulty. Teachers would retire volun- 
tarily or under pressure as soon as their vigour began to decline, and those 
unfortunate enough to break down in middle life would receive the pensions 
provided for those incapacitated for further service. 

Experience also shows that teachers as a class are not shrewd investors of 
even the small savings they may be able to put aside. Perhaps this is largely 
accounted for by the fact that they mix but little with the business world — 
and therefore lack that acumen which comes only through experience IN —~ 
practical affairs. They have little to invest. They know little about the best 
way of investing that little and their actual opportunity for making good 
investments is limited. A compulsory contribution to a pension fund guar — 
anteed by the state would protect them against want in old age. | 
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British Columbia cannot afford to ignore this question. There is no 
apparent lack of teachers at present, but the supply is overwhelmingly made 
up of young girls who have no thought of giving long periods of service. If 
the teaching profession is to be lifted to a higher level it must attract more 
men and more women who will make it a life-work. A pension system will 
materially assist in this direction. 

A number of British Columbia teachers have already reached an age when 
they should be retired. They are now giving a poor return for their salaries. 
Teaching—real teaching—is one of the most exhausting services known. It 
can be performed ona high plane only by men and women who are mentally 
keen and physically fit. A pension system that would add two per cent. to 
the salary bill of the Province and increase the effectiveness of the teaching- 
_ body by even three per cent. would be a good business investment. We think 

it safe to say that in money returns alone the Province would gain by the 
immediate adoption of a System of superannuation for teachers. 

In our opinion any pension system that depends upon the aid of local 
School boards is impossible. Local conditions show too great a variation to 
make such a scheme practicable. Some areas, aS we have shown in dealing 
with finance, are unable to carry the load they now have. The needs of the 
Province require a mobile teaching force and this means a pension system 
which has a Province-wide base and one that will include every teacher in 
the Province. Such a system must derive its support from two sources and 
two only, the Provincial Treasury and the earnings of the teachers. 

An examination of the teacher-pension systems now in operation will show 
a wide variation in the method of support. All rest partly and some wholly 
upon state aid. In our opinion any possible system for British Columbia 
must derive its main support from contributions made by the teachers them- 
Selves. In the Province of Ontario every teacher contributes two and one-half 
_per cent. of his or her salary and these contributions are forfeited to the fund 
unless the teacher gives a minimum of five years’ teaching-service, when he 
may get back the whole or a part of his contributions. This plan probably 
metes out scant justice to many women who have given some years of good 
Service and then left the school-room to manage homes of their own. We 
propose a compromise plan. We contend that a woman who gives two, three, 
or four years of faithful service as a teacher and then leaves the profession to 
make a home of her own deserves well of the state and ought not to be forced 
to contribute to a pension fund from which she will never reap any benefit. 
Therefore we propose the adoption of a plan which, while exacting contribu- 
Hons from every teacher, will return these contributions without interest to 
all with more than two years’ service but who retire with periods of service 
‘under the minimum required for a pension. Those with less than two years’ 
Service will be considered “ birds of passage” who have left their “entrance 
fee” to the teaching profession as a souvenir for the benefit of their former 
associates, 

We recommend as follows :— 

1. That beginning on January Ist, 1926, all teachers in British Columbia, 
including municipal inspectors and supervisors, except those who are recog- 
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nized as civil servants, contribute three per cent. of their annual salaries to 
a fund to be known as the Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. 

29 That for the financial year ending March 31st, 1927, the Government 
shall pay into the Fund the sum of $50,000, and after March 31st, 1927, a sum 
equivalent to two per cent. of the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and 
inspectors who are contributors to the Fund. 


8 That the Fund be managed by a Commission made up of three members 
as follows: One member a teacher in active service elected by ballot for a 
three-year term by the teachers assembled in annual convention, one member 
appointed by the Minister of Education who shall be an actuary and hold 
office during pleasure, and a third member, the Superintendent of Education, 
who shall be the Chairman of the Commission. The members of the Commis- 
sion, with the exception of the actuary, are to serve without remuneration 
except for actual expenses incurred in connection with the performance of 
their duties. 

4, That before January 1st, 1927, the actuary of the Fund, with other 
expert assistance that may be given him by the Minister of Education, shall 
make an estimate of the resources which are likely to be available for the 
payment of teachers’ pensions ; and basing his calculations upon the number 
of teachers in service, their ages, and the number who leave the profession each 
year, and upon other significant factors, he shall estimate the amount of pen- 
sion that may safely be paid from January HSL ge EAE = 
(a.) To teachers who have taught not less than forty years in public 

schools in British Columbia, who were teaching on January ist, 1926, 
and wish to retire. 


(b.) To teachers who have taught at least twenty years in British Colum- 
bia, who were regularly employed as teachers on January 1st, 1926, and 
are not less than sixty-five years of age. 

(c.) To teachers who have taught not less than fifteen years in British 
Columbia, who were teaching on January Ist, 1926, and are now totally 
incapacitated for service. 

5. That beginning on January Ist, 1927, the Pension Commission grant 
such annual pensions to classes (a), (0), and (¢) above as have been determined 
by the actuary. 

6. That every three years after January Ist, 1927, the Fund be examined by 
an actuary to determine what decreases in pensions, if any, are necessary or 
what increases, if any, may safely be made, and that payments for the suc 
ceeding three-year period be made on the basis recommended by the actuary. 

The initiation of a Pension Scheme is a difficult matter likely to arouse 
much controversy and criticism. No such scheme can possibly confer on 
pensioned teachers great immediate benefits. Its advantages are largely pros- 
pective and the longer its inception is delayed the farther into the future we 
push any wide realization of such benefits. The important thing, therefore, i9 
to get a scheme started on a sound basis of financial support and to adopt a_ 
conservative plan of conferring immediate benefits which may be broadened 
out and increased as experience points the way. 
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‘The best actuary in Canada could not, from the data available in regard 
to British Columbia teachers, make more than a tentative “estimate of the 
benefits that could be paid from a Pension Fund resting upon the financial 
support we have premised. For that reason we suggest a “ safety-first ” plan 
which would immediately (J anuary Ist, 1927) permit the payment of small 
pensions to those most in need of them and make it possible to supplement 
these payments and grant larger ones after a period of three years. During 
this three-year period valuable data regarding age of teachers, length of ser- 
vice in British Columbia, number of new teachers entering each year, and 
number who are likely to retire each year would be accumulated. At the end 
of the second three-year period an actuary might be able to prepare a reason- 
ably permanent table of benefits that teachers would receive. 

We have suggested forty years as the ordinary term of service for a full 
pension. The experience of other places justifies this period where there is 
provision for a total disability pension after a much shorter service. In many 
places it is found that teachers wish to continue in service longer than forty 
years if allowed to do so. 

As many teachers now in service in the Province gave previous service in 
Great Britain or in some other Canadian province and have reached an age 
which makes it impossible for them to give a total of forty years’ service in 
British Columbia, we suggest twenty years’ service in this Province with an 
age limit of sixty-five years. A teacher pensioned under this clause would 
naturally receive a smaller annuity than one who had taught the full period 

_ of forty years in British Columbia. 

Many teachers give a fine service for fifteen or twenty years and then 
through ill-health either give up entirely or continue in service to the serious 
disadvantage of their pupils. We provide for these in a pension after fifteen 
years’ service which should bear some relation to that granted a teacher after 
forty years’ service. The pension system would also benefit the teacher who 
had to retire because of ill-health after ten or twelve years’ service. He 
would at least get back his contributions with compound interest. 

The justice of paying even small pensions, beginning in January, 1927, to 
teachers who have served fifteen, twenty, or forty years and have paid con- 
tributions on only one year’s salary may be questioned. Is this not asking the 
teachers who continue in service to pay the allowances of their fellows who 
Teceive pensions, even small ones, without having made any adequate con- 
tributions to the Fund? We answer “No” to this question. Every teacher, 
except a probationer, who contributes to this Fund, unless he voluntarily 
retires from the teaching profession in British Columbia before becoming 
entitled to a pension, will receive from the Fund more than his own contribu- 
tions. If he retires with less than two years’ service he loses all he has paid 


*The Commissioners are hopeful that such an estimate would show the possibility. of paying, 
immediately after January 1st, 1927, pensions along the following lines :-— . ‘ 
(a.) To teachers with forty years’ service in British Columbia an annuity equal to one-third of 
: average salary during last ten years of service with a minimum annuity of $350. : ; 
. (b.) To teachers not less than sixty-five years of age with at least twenty years’ service in 
British Columbia an annuity of one-quarter of average salary for last ten years with a 
minimum annuity of $250. , : ; he d 
me «(c.) To incapacitated teachers with not less than fifteen years’ service in British Columbia an 
annuity not less than $250. : 
Naturally these pensions could be gradually increased as the contributions from teachers and from 
€ Government accumulate a reserve fund. 
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in. He never really earned initiation into the profession. If he teaches less” 


than fifteen years and retires in good health he gets back his contributions 
without interest. If he teaches two years and less than fifteen and retires 
on account of ill-health he gets his contributions with compound interest. If 
he teaches more than fifteen years and is unable to work longer he will receive 
a pension much greater than his own contributions have earned. If a teacher 
has taught forty years and paid $3,000 into the Fund he will naturally draw a 
respectable pension, and if he dies before receiving a sum equal to his contribu- 
tions his heirs should get the difference. 

How, then, if every teacher who renders a real teaching-service to the 
Province is to get back his own and something more, is it also possible to pay 
immediate benefits to teachers who have paid almost nothing into the Fund? 
This is made possible in two ways. First, the short-service teachers, those 
who “look-in ” on the profession for less than two years, make total contribu- 
tions which provide a respectable sum. Second, the Government provides two 
dollars for every three provided by the teachers. These amounts put together 
will much more than pay the pensions of the teachers who receive small annui- 
ties without themselves having made adequate contributions. Provision for 
this latter class of teacher is one of the reasons for asking the Government to 
make a contribution. Another reason for government support is the necessity 
of pensioning teachers who break down after a minimum of fifteen years’ 
service. This class of teacher, while unfit for work in the school-room, is 
often under fifty years of age and may draw a pension for more than twenty 
years. In such a case even a modest pension of $300 a year is out of all pro- 
portion to the contributions made by the teather. If a teaching service is to 
be maintained at a high standard of efficiency it is absolutely necessary to 
provide a means of retiring these physically unfit workers. Their care is a 
proper charge upon the Province which is discharging its obligation through 
the two per cent. contribution to the Pension Fund. 

So far as the average teacher is concerned, his contributions to the Fund 
should be looked upon as a combination of insurance against total disability 
and the purchase of an old-age annuity. Only one type of teacher is likely to 
pay for more than he receives and this type can well afford to make some 
contribution for the benefit of his professional brethren. We refer to the 
teacher who early in life secures a position that returns him $3,000 to $4,000 
a year. His contributions to the Fund over a thirty or forty year period 
would probably return him more in the form of a Dominion Government 
annuity than in a teacher’s pension. 


} Notn.—For recommendations on Teachers’ Tenure and Teachers’ Superannuation see previous pages 
in this chapter. 
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CHAPTER X XI. 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND EXTENSION EDUCATION.* 


I. Inrropuction. 


The ability to make a judicious use of books as “ tools ” for the investigation 
of school projects or as “keys” that unlock the rich storehouse of knowledge 
is undoubtedly one of the distinguishing characteristics of the efficient teacher. 
Many class-room methods observed by the Survey might well be defined as 
“bookish,” implying that the teacher slavishly relied on the book—generally 
the prescribed text—as a substitute for his own selection and organization of 
the materials of instruction. This indiscriminating dependence on the author- 
ized text was especially noticeable in the history and geography lessons and 
largely accounts for the comparatively poor results obtained by many teachers 
in these subjects. In the teaching process the book is of less importance than 
the subject which is being taught, while both book and subject are of secondary 
importance to the pupil. Unfortunately not a few teachers reverse this order. 
The means of instruction, indispensable though they be, are mistaken for the 
real ends of education. No doubt the system of uniform text-books and com- 
petitive examinations is partly responsible for this misconception ; but, in the 
opinion of the Survey, no system, however perfect in theory, can protect the 
pupil against the incompetent teacher. 

The subjects of the curriculum serve as an introduction to literature, 
Science, politics, and art. Books rightly occupy an important, if subordinate, 
place in any well balanced curriculum. “Well chosen books serve as roads 
that lead to the hard won knowledge of mankind and to places of beauty and 
romance that have been created by the imagination.” The development of 
purposes and skills and the acquisition of information—-the objectives of the 
modern school—would be impossible without the aid of the book. The monas- 
teries of the middle ages, before the invention of printing, emphasized the 
importance of the “scriptorium” or writing-room, the prototype in many 


_ respects of the modern school library. “A monastery without a library ” was 
' believed by the medixval schoolmen to be “ like a castle without an armoury.” 


The elementary school in rural British Columbia too often falls far short of 
realizing this monastic ideal of the thirteenth century. 

Universities and colleges are devoting much attention to extra-mural courses 
and extension classes. When students are prevented by economic or other 
reasons from attending college the book becomes the substitute for the lecture. 
The key to the record of human progress is in large degree the recorded 

thoughts of great minds that speak through the printed page. “The truly 
independent thinker,” writes Professor Thorndike, “ does not make less use of 
other men’s ideas than the servile thinker, but more. . . . A good definition 


*In the preparation of this chapter the Commissioners received valuable suggestions from studies 
_Made for the Survey by Miss Helen G. Stewart, of Columbia University, New York, previously 


_ Chairman of the Library Commission of British Columbia; and by Mr. BE. §S. Robinson, Librarian, 
_ Vancouver Public Library. 
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of intellectual independence is ‘reasoned dependence.’ ” The latter attribute 
is obviously dependent on the discriminating use made of the book and of 
other printed material. 

In the year 1850 Dr. Egerton Ryerson gave the first impetus to the school 
library movement as we know it in Western Canada. Through his influence 
the Ontario Legislature voted a grant of £3,000 for the establishment of school 
libraries in order that the advantages of the schools might be “ continued and 
extended by means of books.” With this object in view he promoted a scheme 
for “placing knowledge within the reach of all the people of the Province 
through the liberal distribution of good books, at small cost, to the remotest 
school section.” This statement of policy might well be made in the year 1925 
as an ideal still to be attained in most of the provinces of Canada. The libra- 
ries, for instance, in those schools of rural British Columbia that were visited 
by the Commissioners fall far short of fulfilling the requirements of Ryerson’s 
objectives for the Ontario of 1850. Unfortunately Ryerson was also respon- 
sible for the introduction of the best antidote to the spirit and purpose of school 
libraries—namely, the competitive examination and uniform text-books for the 
grades. Success in these examinations demanded a knowledge of prescribed 
texts which were taught by formal methods purveyed by the teacher-training 
institutions of the day. In this process the spirit of real discovery and inves- 
tigation of truth, the chief characteristic of intellectual freedom, was subor- 
dinated to the amassing of information for competitive examinations. The 
formal disciplinarian in the schoolroom, with his Gradgrind routine, prac- 
tically killed the spirit of the school library movement. This is true also of 
the Western Provinces. The departmental examinations are much more 
respected than the departmental library grants or the school libraries them- 
selves. Whether the new spirit in modern education manifest in such methods 
as the socialized recitation, project activities, and the Dalton plan—which 
depend primarily on an intelligent use of the library—will rescue the educa- 
tional systems of Canada from the grip of the formal disciplinarians and 
examination worshippers is a question hardly admitting of serious doubt. Our 
schools and teacher-training institutions are slowly responding to the new 
currents of pedagogical thought, but the spirit of progress seems scarcely to 
have made its influence felt in the improvement of rural, and many urban, 
school libraries. 

The Government of British Columbia has adopted a generous policy in the 
distribution of library grants to one-room schools* whereby the money voted 
by the board of trustees for a school library is supplemented by a erant equal 
to the amount so voted but not to exceed a total of $50. In the case of cities 
and more populated areas this grant is insignificant. Urban centres, however, 
usually enjoy the advantages of a municipal library and probably have less 
valid claim than rural communities on the public treasury for assistance in the 
purchase of books. The meagre demand for books in the schools of British 


Columbia is attested by the fact that in the fiscal year 1925-24 the Government. 


was called upon to meet its pledges by granting the paltry sum of $2,019.41 
towards school libraries! | 


* The same policy applies to schools with more than one room, but it can scarcely be defined as 


generous in the latter case. 
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The relation of the public library to extension education in Eastern Canada 
is well illustrated in the following quotations from the Ontario Library Review 
for November, 1924 :— 


“Great possibilities lie before the public library as an agency for the encouragement 
of private study. The modern library is doing commendable work at present, and its 
benefits to the public are of inestimable value. But there are further fields to conquer. 
Any one with the education of a people at heart must view with deep interest the efforts 
that are being directed toward making the publie libraries an important factor in the new 
movement in the interest of adult education. We all recognize the importance of univer- 
versity extension instruction, evening and part-time classes in our technical and regular 
schools, the Workers’ Educational Association and kindred organizations; but, in reviewing 
their possibilities and limitations, and the distribution of our population, we are impressed 
with the fact that countless people, wishing to extend their education, will never be 
reached by teaching agencies, and that many kinds of instruction might be advantageously 
supplemented by library service. There seem to be several problems before the publie 
library in its relation to adult education. The whole subject is worthy of the earnest 
attention of our librarians and trustees.” 


As early as 1878 Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, permitted students 
“in cases of a special nature” to write on the university examinations without 
attendance at lectures. An extra-mural department was established which has 
steadily grown until the enrolment in these courses reached 745 during the 
present session. 


“While all the courses of the university,” writes the Director of Extension Work, 
“are not open to extra-mural students, certain classes of the Faculty of Arts are adaptable 
to the correspondence method of instruction. The work for the pass B.A. degree, as well 
as a part of the course leading to Honours, is offered, and is as nearly as possible identical 


' with that taken up by the intra-mural student. The same examinations are set for all. 


Wntrance requirements to both extra-mural and intra-mural courses are the same. Every 
candidiate for a degree must satisfy the minimum residence requirement by attending 
lectures at the university in at least nine full courses out of the nineteen necessary for 
graduation. Since a student is permitted to take lectures in two courses at the Summer 
School or in five during the winter term, this requirement may be satisfied either through 
attendance at Summer School entirely, or by a combination of the Summer School and 
the winter session. For the Honour B.A., however, attendance for at least one winter is 
compulsory. In the Faculties of Medicine and Applied Science no work is offered by 
correspondence.” 


The extension work undertaken by the University of Toronto is explained as 
follows by the Director of University Extension :— 


“In 1916 the University of Toronto established what is known as ‘The Teachers’ 
Course,’ a course leading to the B.A. degree, an adaptation of the ordinary Pass Course to 
teachers’ requirements, and a course which teachers can complete without the necessity 
of discontinuing their school duties. During the session 1923-24 there were 617 Ontario 
teachers who were either taking this course or preparing to take it by working 
through correspondence courses to higher certificates—those who enter upon the Teachers’ 
Course must hold First-class Certificates of the academic standing required for such certifi- 
cates. Already sixty-three teachers have graduated from the Provincial University on 
completion of this work. The Teachers’ Course is not a correspondence course. Teachers 
who live in Toronto may take lectures during the winter session in the same subjects as 
do the regular students, but these lectures are arranged for half-past four in the after- 
noons, in the evenings, and on Saturday forenoons. Teachers in Hamilton are given 
evening lectures by professors who go there for that purpose. Similarly, teachers in St. 
Catherines have made use of these facilities and the offer of this arrangement is open to 

any locality in Ontario where twenty or more teachers decide to study the same subjects. 
By means of these Teachers’ Classes, teachers are enabled, if they wish, to take sixty per 
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cent. of a university year’s work in one year and, as they enter always at the second year, 
they cover the three years’ work in five years. Teachers who cannot take advantage of 
this system are privileged to prepare themselves by directed correspondence work during 
the winter, and then they come to the summer session, where they study the same amount 
of work as their urban colleagues took in the Teachers’ Classes, writing their examination 
in some near-by centre in September. Those who are not ready to enter the second year 
are given correspondence courses as an assistance to the securing of the required academic 
status.” 

The University of British Columbia, the youngest of our Canadian univer- 
sities, has conducted a summer school for sudents in arts and education for the 
past five years, and is seriously considering the question of offering extra-mural 
courses which would count towards a degree in arts. The taxes of all classes 
of citizens go, in part, towards the support of our provincial universities. The 
wealthier students can afford to attend classes. The democratic spirit of our 
higher institutions of learning now seeks to carry college privileges to those 
who are unable for economic reasons to go to the university. For adopting 
this enlightened policy the university authorities are deserving of every 
commendation. 


TI. Present Scuoot Lisrary CONDITIONS IN Rurau Brirish COLUMBIA. 


The catalogue of books for grades one to nine issued by the Department of 
Education contains the titles of many admirable books for class-room use. 
The Commissioners were impressed with the fact, however, that very few of 
these books are to be found on the shelves of school libraries, especially in the 
more remote districts where the need for good reading material is probably 
greatest. In many cases the school libraries were composed chiefly of “ supple- 
mentary readers ” that were little used. These readers, if wisely chosen, should 
serve a useful purpose, but too often they are poorly edited and badly ‘illus- 
trated. Very little discretion was exercised in the selection of these books, 
many of which might properly be described as “junk.” Occasionally we found 
a number of volumes of English classics in the school libraries, but these were 
more suited to the needs of adults than to those of children. Only in excep- 
tional cases were any of these books read by the ratepayers of the community. 
Books in literature, history, geography, nature study, and silent reading are 
badly needed in the majority of rural schools. When the work of instruction 
is limited to the prescribed text it is obviously impossible to develop good 
reading habits or to create in the minds of young children a love of good books. 

Unfortunately too few young teachers have cultivated a taste for good liter- 
ature. Mastery of the text-book for examination purposes has been the supreme 
aim of their academic lives. Their lack of appreciation of good literature is_ 
not surprising when one considers the blighting influence of the examination 
system to which they have been subjected. This is true of other provinces as 
well as of British Columbia. On obtaining the teacher’s licence many of these 
young people apparently consider that their education is finished. A number 
of rural teachers admitted that they did little reading because they had “no 
interesting material to read.” 

The bibliography of reference books in the programme of studies for 1924-25 
sets forth the titles of many excellent pedagogical books for the teacher’s use. 
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The prices of the books should also be published. Many teachers had refrained 
from ordering any of these references because they did not know “how much 
money to send to the publishers.” 

“No stream can rise higher than its source.” The source of inspiration for 
the cultivation of a taste for good literature and for the development of desir- 
able reading habits in the pupils is undoubtedly the teacher. But if the 
teacher is not a student and lover of books his influence in this respect will be 
negligible. Few homes in rural communities possess much good reading 
material. School trustees frequently regard the library as of secondary impor- 
tance and in many cases teachers report that it is practically impossible to 
persuade them to spend even a few dollars in the purchase of “ supplementary 
readers.” Parents object to the “frequent changes” and “high cost” of the 
authorized texts. If the latter are adequately mastered, why spend money on 
“frills”? Book agents occasionally manage to inveigle the trustees or teacher 
into buying books that are practically useless for school purposes. Parent- 
teachers’ organizations sometimes donate books that are-ill-adapted for class- 
room use. Obviously there is sad lack of leadership and co-ordinated effort in 
the selection of reading material, and a change in the present system is neces- 
sary if the rural school library is to be little more than a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of printed matter stored away in a dusty book case in the corner of the 
school house. 

The futility of attempting to teach the mother tongue adequately by using 
only the authorized readers for instruction in English should be manifest from 
the following quotations from the pen of one of the greatest present-day 
authorities* on the curriculum :— : 


“. . A uniform Hnglish curriculum,” writes Professor Bobbitt, “is unthinkable, 
There is no more sanity in it than in a uniform treatment of all cases that enter a 
hospital. 

“The problem of curriculum-making for the single purpose of mastering the mechanics 


of reading is mainly the provision of an abundance of interesting reading matter for 
' each grade, adapted to the maturity of the pupils, and graded upward by such easy stages 


that the pupil can do abundant and rapid reading, usually silent, without being slowed 
down by difficulty of language or thought. Every pupil of the first grade should have 
easy and continuous access to not fewer than two or three dozen appealing books; and 
each grade beyond, an ever-increasing number. Teachers will then find ways of awaken- 
ing interests, stimulating enthusiasms, getting the pupils started into books; and then 
leave the children to enter normally, and to lose themselyes normally, in the living 
experiences of reading.” 

If Professor Bobbitt’s views are sound—and they are in accord with the 
best educational thought of the day—the need for adequate school libraries is 
not open to question. 

Reference has already been made to the extra-mural courses in elementary 
school subjects conducted by the Department of Education to meet the needs 
of pupils living in isolated areas of the Province. In the year 1923-24 this 
instruction was given to 242 pupils who were unable to attend school. Extra- 
mural courses were also given, under the supervision of the Organizer of 
Technical Education, to 152 coal mine workers qualifying as “shotlighters, 


overmen, mine surveyors, and mine managers.” ; 


* Bobbitt, F. The Curriculum, pages 251-254, 


. 
® 
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Night schools, or evening vocational schools, were also conducted under 
the direction of the above Organizer in thirty-six cities and rural municipalities 
of the Province. The attendance during the year at these courses, which 
covered a wide range of subjects, was 5,044 students. The staff comprised 205 
instructors. For these activities the Department of Education deserves high 
commendation. 


TLL. Scuoou Liprary CoNnpDITIONS IN VANCOUVER. 


The report of Mr. E. S. Robinson, Librarian of the Vancouver Public 
Library, on school library conditions in Vancouver is published in the appendix 
to this Report and should be carefully studied by all interested in the improve- 
ment of these conditions. It may eventually be advisable in cities to place 
the administration of the public libraries under the control of school boards 
for the purpose of co-ordinating the library activities of the schools with those 
now conducted by public library boards. The success of the extension of adult 
education through the further establishment of night schools, part-time day 
schools, and evening vocational classes must be largely dependent upon the 
widespread use made of adequate library facilities. The use made of public 
libraries by ratepayers registered in extension classes should be similar to 
that now made of university libraries by the undergraduate and graduate 
students. To attain this end it may be advisable to have only one authority 
controlling adult education and public library facilities, and, in the opinion 
of the Survey, this authority should be the school board. The time for this 
change in library administration has, however, not arrived in Vancouver. As 
a matter of fact, a perusal of Mr. Robinson’s report will indicate that the 
public library administration is more keenly alive to the need of improving 
library conditions in the Vancouver schools than are the authorities directly 
responsible for the conduct of school affairs. Mr. Robinson’s recommendations, 
that class-room libraries be established “in the smaller outlying schools as a 
branch of the Vancouver Public Library work in co-operation with the School 
Board,” and that separate libraries be instituted in the larger schools with 
trained assistants in charge, are undoubtedly worthy of serious consideration. 


IV. Financran Arp For ScHoon LIBRARIES. 


In the chapter on educational finance our proposed budget for the annual 
government expenditure on school libraries consists of $25,000 as against 
$2,019.41 actually expended during the school year 1923-24. In our opinion, 
library books, especially for rural schools, should be selected and purchased 
under the direction of the Department of Education at wholesale prices. The 
actual work of selection might be done by the present Provincial Library 
Commission assisted by a number of co-opted members. In the matter of 
selecting books the recommendations of teachers, who should be most inti- 
mately acquainted with local needs, would doubtless be given due consideration. 
Even $25 a year spent by the Government on suitable books for each rural 
school would be a good beginning. On the principle that library books are 
part of the equipment necessary for the efficient conduct of schools, the local 
authorities should be required to supplement the government grants for 


libraries by equal amounts from district revenues. The annual total of $50, — 


| 
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supplemented by private donations and additional local effort, should soon 
build up a library in each rural school that would meet the needs of the pupils 
and also provide suitable reading material for ratepayers of the district. 

The Government now supplies a number of free text books for the schools 
of the Province. In another chapter we recommend the establishment of a 
central depository from which books would be supplied by the Department of 
Education to local authorities at wholesale prices plus the cost of adminis- 
tration. Library books should also be purchased and supplied to school 
districts through this agency. 


V. Norma ScHoot ann High ScHoou Liprarins. 


A brief digression may properly be made at this point with regard to the 
fallacy underlying an “argument” advanced by certain ratepayers who are 
apparently ignorant of the importance of the library in modern education. 
These ratepayers attempt to justify their opposition to any large extension 
of the school library on the ground that *British Columbia is quite as generous 
as the other provinces in its school library grants and legislation. The empti- 
ness of this argument is obvious to any one who seriously examines it. In 
the first place, we are not responsible for library conditions in the other 
provinces. Furthermore, the Commissioners are not asked to report on those 
conditions. 

The illogical implications of this ‘“ other-province” argument are more 
glaring if we view it from another angle. If the other provinces were to 
abolish all libraries in schools, would British Columbia be justified in doing 
likewise? It may be objected that our analogy is unreasonable, but we submit 
that it represents the ultimate conclusion of those arguments that depend 
for their validity on a comparison with conditions elsewhere. If inefficiency 
exists in school administration in the other Western Provinees—and we are 
not implying that such is the case—would this condition excuse similar 
inefficiency in British Columbia? 

If the analogy is applied to the Department of Public Health its absurdity 
becomes even more obvious. Assume, for instance, that the laws relating to 
contagious diseases are very lax in a sister province. Would this condition 


justify similar laxity in British Columbia? 


It is not the intention of the Survey to imply that the Department of 
Education in British Columbia has been lax in the matter of library adminis- 
tration. In our opinion, it has been quite the opposite. Public apathy and a 
certain amount of ill-informed opposition, however, must be overcome before 
the school library movement can make much headway in this Province; and it 
is for the purpose of overcoming these retarding influences that we recommend 
the adoption of a more vigorous policy by the Department of Education in 
the matter of selecting and purchasing books for school libraries. 

To return to the normal schools: Reference has already been made to the 


attitude of many rural school teachers towards reading good literature. 


Many of these teachers have not developed desirable reading habits and hence 
are unable to lead children along roads of *“ beauty and romance ” which they 


*In the Province of Ontario the minimum municipal levy for the support of publie libraries in 


towns and cities is 50 cents per head of the population. This is supplemented by a provincial grant. 
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themselves have never travelled. The normal schools, while undoubtedly 
occupying strategic educational positions, are not entirely, or even chiefly, 
to blame for this unfortunate condition, which is to be attributed rather to 
the defects inherent in the whole educational system. It is obviously 
impossible for the normal schools to overcome all weaknesses resulting from 
public and high school methods of instruction. If the latter institutions do 
not perform their function in developing the pupils’ appreciation of good 
literature, it is obviously impossible for the normal schools to overtake this 
lost opportunity and wasted effort in the brief session of thirty-six weeks. 
Furthermore, the too prevalent use of “lectures” and the widespread discus- 
sion of “definite and concrete methods ”’—without specific reading assign- 
ments for all students—in the normal schools are not conducive to the develop- 
ment of independent reading habits on the part of teachers-in-training. 

In Chapter XII. the inadequacy of the normal school libraries was briefly 
discussed. This matter appears of such importance as to justify further 
reference even at the risk of some repetition. 

In a general way the Commissioners are in agreement with the observations 
made by the Librarian of the Vancouver Public Library on conditions in the 
Provincial Normal School at Vancouver. From almost every viewpoint—e.g., 
number of educational texts in proportion to the total registration of students, 
suitability of many books on the shelves, accessibility of library facilities, 
conveniences for private reading, and lack of effective direction of the students’ 
reading—the Vancouver Normal School Library leaves much to be desired. 
Nor are library conditions in the Provincial Normal School at Victoria much 
better. It is true that, during the last year, a considerable number of excellent 
books have been purchased for both institutions, but these collections, owing 
to lack of space, are housed chiefly in the offices of the instructors, where they 
are of little service to the student-body. As previously stated, each student 
should be held responsible for the mastery of at least six or eight books during 
the session. Before adequate results can be attained in the study and 
application of recent developments in educational practice—e.g., the socialized 
recitation, project methods, silent reading, the Dalton method—the present 
library facilities at the provincial normal schools must be greatly extended and 
a trained librarian should be appointed to the staff of each institution. 

The duties of the librarian in a teacher training institution are even more 
comprehensive and quite as important as those of any other member of the 
staff. He should have had adequate professional training and successful 
teaching experience before technically qualifying as a librarian. His knowl- 
edge of educational literature should be both intimate and extensive, for part 
of his duties will be to instruct the students in the principles of book selection 
(for children and adults), to teach them the use of books (quite a scientific 
matter), and to direct their general educational reading. The normal school 
librarian should also keep in close touch with teachers-in-service. Books 
throwing light on their classroom problems might be made available as the 
beginning of an extension department connected with each normal school. 

Elsewhere we have recommended a thorough reorganization of the present 
high school system in British Columbia. The proposed middle and senior high 
schools, with more options and differentiated courses than exist at present, are 
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also fully discussed in connection with the problem of reorganization. Library 
periods, or supervised study periods, form an important part of the high school 
curriculum recommended. These periods would be almost useless without the 
provision of adequate library facilities under the direction of a trained 
librarian. The librarian, it is true, cannot be a specialist in all departments, 
but, with the co-operation of the other members of the staff, he should be able 
to direct the students’ reading in the various fields of study. Every middle 
and high school, with an enrolment of five hundred or more students, should, 
in the opinion of the Survey, have a well-trained librarian as a member of the 
staff. In schools with less than the above registration the librarian’s duties 
should be systematically shared by the teaching force. Close co-operation 
between the high school library and the public library should also be estab- 
lished in all centres where public libraries are found. 


VI. NEED or Extension Work For TEACHERS-IN-SERVICE. 


The need of teachers-in-service for extra-mural assistance is attested by the 
following quotation from a letter written to the Commissioners by a publie 
school principal in the southern section of the Province :-— 


“In connection with the rural schools I should like to add one or two suggestions. A 
year ago, aS President of the Teachers’ Association of this Inspectorate, I visited nearly 
all of the rural schools in the district. Two things impressed me most: viz., the great 
need the rural teachers have and feel for greater guidance and assistance, and the great 
need for some scheme whereby these schools may be provided with suitable historical, 
geographical, and silent readers and some general reference works. If such books are 
indispensable in graded schools with one teacher to one or two classes, how much more 
necessary in the ungraded school where one teacher is responsible for so many grades! 
It is only the very exceptional rural board that makes any provision for library books 
and most boards do not even know that they are entitled to a grant from the Department 
for library purposes. The young teacher carries very little weight with the board and 
many of them consider the situation so hopeless that they do not even ask for what is 
So imperatively necessary, but endeavour to worry along until they can get another school 
where there is a chance of improved conditions. 

“The need of the rural teacher for greater help and guidance is made very evident 
to me by the number of letters I receive asking my assistance in a variety of problems, I 
happen to be fairly well known in this part of the Province and I spend many a midnight 
hour writing at length to those who have sought my assistance. In this work I have used 
my mimeograph freely and have sent out work to many at stated intervals. While I 
cannot find it in my heart to refuse assistance to an earnest young teacher, I feel that I 
am too busy to have to carry this additional work and that there ought to be some 
official whose sole business it would be to guide and assist such teachers.” 


The solution of the problem discussed in the above quotation will, in the 
opinion of the Survey, ultimately be found through the extension of extra-mura] 
work recently considered by The University of British Columbia. A close 
co-ordination should be effected between the courses offered at the summer 
Sessions of the University and the continuation of these courses by extra-mural 
work during the rest of the year. To what extent, if any, credits would be 
granted towards university degrees, or whether certificates of advanced 
professional standing would be granted, on the successful completion of these 
Courses, are matters for the University authorities or the Department of 
‘Education, respectively, to decide. It is at least encouraging to observe that 
teachers-in-service feel the need of professional improvement, and every 
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reasonable effort should be made to meet their wishes in this vitally important 
matter. By adding many more books on modern elementary education to the 
provincial normal school libraries and by the appointment to the staff of each 
of these institutions of a well-trained librarian—part of whose duties would 
be to direct the reading of teachers-in-service—much would be done to meet 
the immediate needs of teachers in rural communities. 


VII. Boy Scouts AND GIRL GUIDES. 


The matter of “Scouting ” naturally emerges in connection with the con- 
sideration of extension education. It is not the intention of the Commissioners 
to enter into a detailed discussion of the Boy Scout and Girl Guide Movements, 
but we do wish to record our approval of well organized and ably directed 
scouting programmes. 

Scouting finds its origin in the “ herd ” instinct, so strong in adolescence, 
and which, if wisely developed, forms the basis for healthful social relationships 
in adult life. The spontaneity, natural attractiveness, and idealism of scout- 
ing activities, involving camp-fire projects and life in the open, afford a sane 
outlet for youthful enthusiasms during and preceding the so-called period of 
“storm and stress.” 

A well balanced scouting programme trains most effectively for self- 
government which is obviously of vital importance in democratic communities. 
Breaches of scout law are dealt with by the boys’ own court of honour. Around 
the “ pow-wow ” of the camp-fire the weekly routine of work—including church 
parades, sports, daily programmes of study and recreation—is arranged. Hvyen 
the “tricks” of camp-life have an educative value in developing the physical, 
mental, and moral qualities of youth. “ Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self- 
control,” are inculeated through daily experiences in the open that should 
transform the scout code of chivalry and honour into a living reality. 

In the opinion of the Survey, however, scouting cannot be a real success 
as a school activity unless specially trained male teachers take hold of it in 
an enthusiastic manner. There is no reason why the scouting programme 
should be divorced from class-room ideals and activities. The schoolmen 
should have the clearest insight into the educative possibilities of scout life. 
Their training in educational psychology and their contacts with adolescent 
youth in the class-room provide an equipment for scout leadership which 
cannot be equalled by any amount of technical instruction given in special 
courses for the training of scout leaders. While schoolmen need technical 
training for scouting, they already have a basic equipment which no short and 

intensive courses can provide. It might be added that the schoolmen them- 
selves would find ample compensation for the time and energies devoted to 
scouting activities through obtaining a better understanding of their boys 
as a result of the intimate relations incidental to camp experiences and life 
in the open. The tendency in certain quarters to make scouting an expensive 
luxury by requiring elaborate uniforms and camp equipment would probably 
be kept in more reasonable moderation if the schoolmen became actively inter- 
ested in this movement. No vestige of militarism, such as street parades 
merely for display, should find any place in scouting programmes that are 
identified with school activities. 
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English schoolmasters have been among the first to appreciate the possi- 
bilities of scout life and training as a factor in adolescent education. Many 
schools in England have incorporated scouting programmes as an integral part 
of the schools’ activities. Nor is this practice confined only to the private or 
boarding schools. The Manchester Grammar School, for instance, has five 
scout troops in its student body, which, in the opinion of the distinguished 
Educationist and ex-Principal of the School, Mr. J. L. Paton, exert a wholesome 
influence on the spirit of the institution. 

An incentive to the promotion of Scouting activities in the middle and high 
Schools of British Columbia would probably be given through the provision of 
courses at the summer schools for the training of Scout and Guide Leaders. 
It would be advisable, however, to postpone these courses until it is possible 
to obtain the services of thoroughly competent instructors who appreciate the 
educational implications of this training, 

Reference has been made in this chapter as well as elsewhere in our Report 
to the special duties of teachers. If a list of these duties were compiled it 
would doubtless appear quite formidable. It is not.to be expected that all 
teachers should undertake all the activities mentioned, otherwise there would 
be a danger of calling on them for so much that they could hardly call their 
souls their own. Certain duties, however, are obviously fundamental. All 
teachers might reasonably be expected, for instance, to continue their pro- 
fessional training through some organized plan of study, and to supervise the 
health and school games of their pupils. On the other hand, it would be 


_ unreasonable to expect all teachers to attend summer school each year, for 


instance, or to train boy scouts and girl guides. Some teachers should devote 
themselves to one activity, some to another, but not all teachers to all activities 
mentioned. Efficient supervision would direct the teacher into the most 
helpful field of service from the viewpoint both of his or her own self- 
improvement and the promotion of the interests of the community. The 
tendency to “old fogyism” threatens the teacher probably more than it 
threatens the members of other professions. 


“The teacher ought doubtless to develop his own persenality,”’ to quote the words of 
an able educationist, “by pursuing what to him is recreation, by engaging in intellectual 
pursuits of bis own choosing. . . . I should have thought that the teacher, as such, 
was subject to certain risks in a peculiar degree: the self-satisfaction which comes from 
(1) the absence of criticism in certain things—e.g., literary style and clear thinking; 
(2) the constant contact with people not intellectually his equals. . . . The only cor- 
rective that I know of (and I am thinking of the university teacher as much as of any 
one else) is free and easy contact with people of ability in other walks of life: perhaps 
even an occasional break in a teaching career. Perhaps it is impossible to provide this 
Corrective. The next best thing is to imbue the teacher with a sense of his great mis- 
fortune in being deprived of it! Is it worth trying?” 

The Commissioners leave this question with the teacher-training institutions 


of British Columbia. 
VIII. RecoMMENDATIONS. 

1. Educational authorities should make provision for the offering of extra- 
mural courses in education wherever reasonab] y possible. The teachers’ desire 
‘to better their professional attainments through extra-mural assistance is a 
‘healthy sign and should be encouraged. 
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2. Class-room libraries should be established in the outlying schools in city 
municipalities as branches of the city public libraries, wherever the latter libra- 
ries are found. In the larger elementary schools of city municipalities separate 
libraries should be established with trained assistants in charge. These assis- 
tants might also devote part of their time to teaching. 

3. A trained librarian should be appointed to the staff of each middle and 
high school with an enrolment of more than five hundred pupils. These mem- 
pers of the staff are necessary for the efficient conduct of supervised study and 
library periods. Very little, if any, of their time should be given to class-room 
teaching. 

4. At least $25,000 should be provided by the Government as school library 
grants for 1925-26 and an equal or greater amount for each succeeding year. 
The Government should pay fifty per cent. of the amount of money spent in 
the purchase of books for each school district up to the total of at least $50. 

5. Boy Scout and Girl Guide activities in connection with British Colum- 
bia middle and high schools should, wherever possible, be placed directly under 
the leadership of teachers in these schools. Facilities should be afforded 
through summer school courses for the training of Scout and Guide Leaders. 

6. School library books should be purchased and distributed in the same 
way as text-books. See Chapter XIX. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


I. Irs Aim AND PuRPOSE. 


Much has been written to point out fine distinctions between cultural and 
vocational education on the one hand and that called vocational and technical 
on the other. From the standpoint of psychology these distinctions all rest on 
the degree of emphasis placed now on one aim and now on another. All educa- 
tion is cultural and all education is vocational if we interpret the terms culture 
and vocation according to their real meanings. Even so simple and primitive 
an operation as digging a ditch straight and of uniform depth, or building a 
rude log cabin, was a triumph attained by man only after ages of experiment, 
and each stage of advance toward a more serviceable and more symmetrical 
ditch or a more comfortable and more artistic cabin marked a higher stage of 
culture than the preceding one. Neither intelligence nor culture can be sepa- 
rated from handicrafts. The Swiss manufacturer who invests ten dollars in 
brass and gold and turns out one hundred dollars’ worth of wrist-watches, or 
invests forty cents in Egyptian cotton and produces for sale in New York forty 
dollars’ worth of fine handkerchiefs, whether he has made little or much use of 
machinery, can do these things only because he has a high degree of intelligence 
and a fine appreciation of beauty. His culture and his skill as a craftsman 
are not accidentally but inevitably connected. They are distinguishable but 
not distinct aspects of his education and environment. 

The modern conception of education as complete living as well as a prepara- 
tion for making a “ worth-while life” is inconsistent with any attempt rigidly 
to separate vocational and academic training in the middle or high schools. 
Manual training is to have a place on the school programme for boys, not to make 
them carpenters or ship-builders or metal-workers, but because it will, more fully 
than any other school experience yet discovered by educators, develop in them 
certain purposes, skills, and attitudes necessary for complete living. Home 
economics for girls is not on the school programme merely or mainly to train 
them to be housemaids or cooks or seamstresses or laundresses, but because 
while doing these things, in some degree, it also gives the girl a sane attitude 
toward life by requiring her to solve life problems and deal with real projects. 
If she does not get from this work cultural values greater than she would 
have received from spending the same time on a study of Latin or Greek 
or higher mathematics, then the plea for this subject, as a school activity, 
breaks down completely, because, in a final analysis, the value of all elementary 
and high school training must be measured by its cultural value, using that 
term in its true sense. 

The point at issue between different schools of educators is not the aim 
but the best means of achieving the aim, and our contention is that all chil- 
dren receive cultural values from so-called vocational studies which could not 
_ be given them by any other means, and, further, that many children are so con- 
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stituted that they can acquire these cultural values only through vocational 
or semi-vocational training. For these reasons, we think the school must 
greatly extend its range of hand activities and that the state must spend larger 
and larger sums of money on equipment for pre-vocational work. 

A good beginning has already been made in British Columbia but much 
remains to be done. The work in manual training, as elsewhere pointed out, 
needs to be more closely articulated with the school curriculum as a whole, 
needs to be purged’ of every trace of formal discipline, and, above all, needs a 
type of teacher with professional training equal to that given to other 
teachers. Home economics should be greatly extended, should be directed 
from the Department of Education by a gifted and specially trained woman, 
and should be taught by selected teachers who have had special technical 
training in addition to regular normal school courses. These improvements 
cannot all be made immediately, but much can be done within five years if 
the right plan be adopted and persistent efforts be made to put it into execu- 
tion. 

If. Manuva TRAINING. 


The present Provinical Director of Technical Education is competent to 
direct this work and organize a good system of manual training for middle 
and high schools. The Commissioners, however, disagree, absolutely, with his 
view that satisfactory teachers of manual training for middle and high 
schools can be secured by attempting to make them out of carpenters or other 
skilled mechanics. This view puts undue emphasis upon technique instead of 
upon culture. It subordinates growth to discipline. It makes instruction 
more important than the child. It makes a part appear larger than the whole. 
More than this, there is no real excuse for it. There are now in British 
Columbia a great many young men, graduates of the normal schools, receiving 
salaries less than $1,500. In two or three years this number will be greatly 
increased. Among them, it is reasonably certain, are some who have a liking 
for handwork and a measure of native skill in its execution. If these young 
men knew that, by spending a second year at school in getting vocational and 
technical training, they could then get positions as manual training teachers 
at salaries equal to the average now paid for such positions, they would be 
eager to secure further training and increase their earnings. Such teachers, 
when available, would be employed by many school boards that now could not 
afford to engage a teacher wholly for manual training, but would willingly 
engage one who could spend half his time in teaching some other subject. 


IIlJ. Home Economics. 


Home economics cannot, in our opinion, be organized and directed prop- 
erly except by a thoroughly competent woman acting as a provincial director. 
The right type of woman is not easily found. She needs to have tact in 
dealing with the public, executive ability, training for leadership, and, above 


all, good judgment and a genius for practising economy. Not once, but fre- 


quently, the Commissioners, when pressing ratepayers to give reasons for their 
opposition to this work as a school subject, were told: (1) that home economics 
equipment was so elaborate they could not afford it; (2) that the elaborate 
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school equipment tended to make girls dissatisfied with the simple equipment 
in their own homes; (3) that some home economics teachers were prodigal in 
the use of materials for both cooking and sewing; and (4) that there was 
great waste of pupils’ time, two hours or more sometimes being spent over a 
lesson on making tea, boiling an egg, or cooking a potato. We have ourselves 
Seen some evidence of this waste of time and have already referred to the 
advisability of limiting these instruction periods to one and a half hours. We 
have also seen some evidence of waste in elaborate equipment, but think some 
of the complaints on this score are exaggerated. There is a type of man, even 
among good citizens in rural communities, who will spend any amount of 
money for modern labour-saving devices about the farm and in barn and 
stables, but who begrudges his wife and daughters anything except the most 
primitive necessities for the kitchen or laundry. It is notorious that all over 
Canada—there are of course thousands of exceptions—women, in farm houses, 
have less labour-saving machinery than their husbands who work in the fields. 
And it might not be a really serious matter if sometimes school instruction in 
home economics created in a girl a discontent with the primitive furnishings 
of her mother’s kitchen. Real economy has reference to the wise use of 
money and not to saving it for the mere sake of saving. What is required 
for this Province is a director who will insist on a wise expenditure of money, 
allow no waste of either pupils’ time or material, and co-ordinate lessons in 
home economics with other school activities on the one hand and with the 
home life of the pupils on the other. We close this section by quoting from a 
memorandum presented to us by the Educational Committee of the Local 
Council of Women at Victoria. 


“Tn conclusion, while we urge upon this Commission the specific needs of a high 
School home economics course for Victoria, matriculation credit for high school work in 
this subject, a provincial Supervisor and a home economics department for The Univer- 
Sity of British Columbia, we wish to assure you that in so doing we by no means lose 
Sight of the larger issues. 

“We believe that the home is the natural and rightful domain of woman, and there- 
fore that home economics, the science of the home, is pre-eminently the proper and logical 
Study for womankind; we believe that as women are largely the spenders of money, 
national thrift would dictate that they be taught to spend wisely; that as the keepers of 
the health of_the nation we believe they should be taught the principles of hygiene and 
dietetics; we believe that in the different branches of this subject there is ample scope 
for the varying abilities of the most brilliant minds of the sex; we believe that much 
undesirable and unnecessary competition between the sexes will be avoided, and many 
other social problems solved when the dignity of home-making is adequately recognized 
and home economics given its rightful place’ in a national and international scheme of 
education. 

“Finally, let us never forget that upon the physical stamina, the mental and moral 
fibre of the mothers-to-be, depends the character of the life, yea, the very life of to- 
morrow.” 


IV. Nature Srupy, Evemenrary AGRICULTURE, AND AGRICULTURE. 


_ At cannot be charged that the Department of Education has been negligent 
regarding the importance of nature study and elemenary agriculture as school 
‘Studies. At least three different plans, operating concurrently, have been 
adopted for giving teachers instruction in this work. (1.) The subject of 
fature study has been placed on the elementary school programme and every 
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student in the normal schools has been required to make some preparation for 
teaching it. (2.) Special instruction has for several years been offered in the 
Summer School for Teachers. (3.) District supervisors of agricultural in- 
struction, working part time in high schools, have given the other half of 
their time to advising elementary teachers as to nature study problems, 
especially those connected with school or home gardens or with any home 
project connected with plant or animal life. 

In addition to these methods of assisting teachers to qualify themselves for 
teaching nature study, the Department of Education has paid small bonuses 
varying from $10 to $30 a year, depending on their training for the work, to 
those teachers who conducted school gardens or who supervised pupils’ home 
gardens. 

We propose to consider these plans one by one. In the first Report, issued 
in 1915 by Mr. J. W. Gibson, Director of Elementary Agriculture, we find this 
paragraph :— 

“In other words, agriculture in the schools is applied nature study, and as such calls 
forth the child’s activities in seeing and doing as well as in thinking and understanding. 
This at once suggests a method of teaching which characterizes all good nature study, and 
shifts the emphasis from the subject-matter to the child. The child becomes the centre of 
interest. He stands ‘in the midst’ of everything pertaining to schools and educational 
systems; he learns by the daily exercise of his mental faculties, and these he alone can 
exercise. The wise teacher will provide the opportunities and give lines of direction. 
The child’s early life is one of continuous discovery, a daily enrichment of experience.” 

In his Report for 1917, Mr. Gibson says :— 

“Finally, we must look to our normal schools to provide adequate means for the 
training of all our young teachers in methods of rural science. In this connection I wish 
to point out the desirability of having on the staff of each normal school a specialist in 
science and agriculture who is at the same time thoroughly qualified to give instruction 
in the pedagogics of the subject.” : 

This is sound educational philosophy applied to the teaching of nature 
study. Later, in 1921, Mr. Gibson makes a further contribution toward ex- 
plaining the real aim in teaching nature study as based on the school garden. 

“ Horticultural success in school gardening is always to be desired and should be 
aimed at, but educational values are vastly more important. To estimate the value of 


the school garden in terms of the amount of produce raised would be foolishness indeed, 


and yet some people do this very thing. Others regard it as a means of training boys 
and girls in the principles and practice of gardening—in other words, teaching them how 
to make and care for gardens. Useful as such a training might be, that is a mere 
incident in connection with school gardening. Its greatest values have to do with the 
development of personal ability and character. It provides for constructive activity 
with a directive purpose. It encourages independence in thinking and in doing. It 
develops initiative and resourcefulness. Its interests are stimulating and wholesome. 
It provides a daily challenge to new activity and new conquest. It teaches the thought- 
less ‘boy to be mindful of his fellows’ interests whilst in the pursuit of his own. Ie 
engenders the spirit of fairness and of co-operation for the common good. It fosters a 
pride in one’s ability to control and develop things and forces in his own wonderful 


environment of nature. It teaches respect for labour and engenders habits of thrift and 
economy. It tends to make a boy stronger in body, keener in intellect, self-reliant, and — 


courageous. It makes boys and girls more sensitive to the beauties and harmonies of 
nature and more reverent in their attitude towards the sacredness of life itself.” 


If nature study, based on a pedagogy as sound as that enunciated above, 
had been made more prominent in the normal schools, we are convineed that the 
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young teachers we have seen attempting to teach nature from books and black- 
board drawings would have adopted a more progressive method. In the end 
every vital improvement in instruction must be worked out through teachers 
and the efficiency of the teachers will depend very much upon the normal 
-Schools. Investing more money in improved normal school instruction is like 
the investment made by a farmer in high-grade seeds. The returns are sure. 
We have no means of estimating* accurately what was done in the summer 


schools toward equipping teachers for giving instruction in nature study and. 


agriculture, but we note that such instruction has been given by well qualified 
university professors who based their courses on laboratory work and field 
excursions. We venture to quote brief extracts from letters written by three 
teachers after they had put in practice some of the nature-study methods taught 
in the summer school. 

“The pupils are intensely interested, and today each child planted nasturtiums and 
sweet peas. I already feel repaid for the trouble. Many of the parents have expressed 
appreciation of their children being interested in gardening, and several of the pupils 
have started gardens at home.” 

“In addition to the work in the prescribed text, I have taken up studies in the forma- 
tion of soil, the growing of bulbs in window-boxes, a series of lessons on the dispersal of 
seeds, a study of some of the common injurious weeds of the district, observations on the 
winter state of insects, and the repotting of plants in the schoolroom. In carrying on 
this work excursions were made and the children showed great interest and enthusiasm.” 

“One thing I must mention here is the totally different spirit which prevails in the 
class since this kind of work has been introduced. A new camaraderie, as it were, now 
exists; teacher and pupil are both deeply interested and both have much to learn. The 
children are extremely receptive and are ever probing for information. ‘They are gaining 
knowledge by experience, and that is the knowledge which will remain.” 

The quotations above reveal nothing surprising. These teachers were 
enthusiastic because they were superintending not only growing plants but 
also the growth of children, and every form of growth is a revelation. Nature 
study that does not chasten and refine both pupil and teacher by evoking feel- 
ings of wonder, awe, and reverence had better be called by some other name. 

More money was spent in British Columbia from 1914 to 1925 in teaching 
nature study and elementary agriculture through district supervisors than in 
any other way. Perhaps this movement would never have been initiated had 
not a part of the cost been borne by the Federal Government under the Agri- 
cultural Instruction Act. At any rate, now that this federal aid has been 
withdrawn, the nature study side of this work as it affects the elementary 
Schools seems likely to be curtailed. 

The Commissioners feel that their information on the work of district 
supervisors is too limited to enable them to make more than tentative state- 
ments. They have lost no opportunity to discuss this plan of operation with 
trustees, teachers, school inspectors, and ratepayers. It would appear that 
the people were almost unanimously in favour of this work as long as the 
Federal Government and the Province bore the most of the cost; that a great 
many were in favour of it when they were called upon to tax themselves for 
half its support; and that even now, when, if the work be continued, local 


; * One of the Commissioners was privileged to attend a nature study lesson in the summer of 1922, 
‘given by Dr. Fasten, of the Oregon Agricultural College, on the grounds of the Central School in 
Victoria, and if the students gained as much insight into the real purpose of nature study as the 
~ Commissioner they must have reaped great benefit from the whole course. 
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boards must tax themselves still further in order to retain it, many ratepayers - 
are in favour of paying the extra tax. 

The question is so closely bound up with instruction in agriculture in the 
high schools that the two cannot be separated in discussion. In fact, one of 
the most obvious criticisms that could be levelled at the plan would be that it . 
is rather complicated. The district supervisor as a member of the high school 
staff during part of the day was, we assume, responsible to the principal of 
the high school. During half of each day he was a kind of “ free lance,” nomi- 
nally responsible to the Director of Elementary Agriculture, but actually free 
to direct himself. 

In practice we have reason to believe the plan worked smoothly, largely 
because the district supervisors were enthusiastic teachers, anxious to dis- 
charge faithfully their twofold duty to the high school and to the pupils of 
the elementary school. Strictly speaking, it would be more correct to speak of 
their threefold duties, because they were also expected to hold extension 
courses in elementary agriculture for the grown-up sons and daughters of the 
community who had left school. 

We have some reason to believe that the high school principal does not 
always feel that the classes in agriculture are ‘his classes’ in the same way 
he feels that Latin or French classes are his. We were told too, but no proof 
was given, that very many of the pupils, choosing the agricultural option for 
normal entrance or matriculation, choose it because it is easier than other : 
courses, and that “no one ever fails in agriculture.” This, if true, is serious — 
and ought to be remedied. As we have pointed out elsewhere, no subject 

‘ 
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ought to be studied except for its own value. 

The plan of having a nature-study specialist available for half-time to 
correlate nature study in the elementary school with gardening and other 
home projects has much to commend it, especially if the nature study specialist 
is also a trained teacher. Some criticism of this work was offered to the Com- 
missioners on the ground that it was indefinite in aim, not closely enough under 
control of the elementary school principal, and therefore not closely enough é 
linked up with other school work. On the other hand, testimony was given — 
by some parents to the effect that the only really enthusiastic school work ; 
their children ever did was done under the direction of the district agricultural 
supervisors. We can easily reconcile both statements. 

It seemed to be almost universally admitted that the district supervisors 9 
were doing a fine work in encouraging “ pig clubs,” “calf clubs,” “ poultry ‘ 
clubs,” and other clubs organized on a friendly competitive basis, and linked 
up with the “school fair” idea. Perhaps this idea can be still further extended : 
and these school fairs brought wholly under the wing of the Department of d 
Education. § 

The Commissioners are of opinion that the small bonuses now paid to 
teachers for conducting school or home gardens are of questionable benefit. 
In the first place, many schools are situated in places where neither school nor 
home gardens are possible. Where they are desirable, the right type of teacher 
needs no petty bonus to induce her to use the best possible means of educating 
her pupils. We think this money had better be spent on training the teacher — 
in nature study. Every locality in the Province offers a field for some form of 
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nature study. <A school garden is only one of many ways of carrying on this 
work. And where the school garden is the best way the advice of the school 
inspector or the Director of Elementary Agriculture ought to be accepted 
_ without question. 

We venture to say a further word about the teaching of agriculture in high 
schools. We think the Department of Education ought to smooth the road as 
much as possible to enable the present district supervisors, who are not already 
accredited high school teachers, to qualify as such. If the lack is professional 
training it could be given in summer school courses. If the lack is academic 
training it could be given in the same way or through extra-mural university 
courses. But in some way all these men who have given faithful service in 
British Columbia ought to be given positions which they are competent to fill 
while equipping themselves as qualified high school teachers. 

But for the future we think the Department of Education will be well 
advised not to issue licences to teach agriculture or elementary science to any 
one who has not had regular normal school training or a professional training 

which is at least ity equivalent. Agriculture should be offered as an option in 
many high schools. If it is to be taught by a specialist, who cannot teach 
other subjects, then no school except a very large one can afford to offer it. 
More than this, a specialist in agriculture or home economics or manual train- 
ing is no more qualified to teach his special subject without professional 
training than is the specialist in mathematics or chemistry or history. An 

exception cannot be made for these subjects without lowering their value in the 
estimation of the children’ and their parents. 

Something may be said for making an exception in the case of teachers of 
art and music, accomplishments which are in large measure natural gifts, com- 
paratively rare. Teachers of these subjects may need the professional training, 
but to insist on it may be to lose the services of the most competent who will 
turn to private pupils for support. No such excuse can be urged in favour of 
employing untrained teachers of home economics, agriculture, or manual 
training. 

3 V. TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

So far in this chapter we have discussed only those types of education that 
place the emphasis upon cultural values. In home economics and manual 
training more emphasis is placed on vocational skill than in nature study, and 
agriculture as taught in the high school emphasizes some aspects of farm life 
that are vocational. But even here it would be incorrect to assume that the 
young people of both sexes who study agriculture are dealing mainly with its 
vocational aspect. If it be a sound principle that the education of every child 
must be approached through the life he actually lives, then the child in a rural 
community can most easily be introduced to science through a study of its 
application to farm life, and in the same way his natural approach to a study 
of economics would be through a study of the economic condition of the farmers 
in-his own neighbourhood. If this reasoning be logical a good case could be 
“mnade out for making agriculture a compulsory study in every rural high 
school. 
Is there then no form of school education that may properly be called 
technical and vocational in the sense that its main emphasis is upon acquiring 
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a skill for some specific vocation ? Undoubtedly there are many such examples. 
Every evening school where men or women are taking vocational work is an 
illustration. Much of the work done in stenography and typewriting in high 
schools is of this nature. A very small proportion of the work done in the 


+ 


so-called technical schools in Victoria, Vancouver, New Westminster,* and 4 
Trail is a further illustration. ' ; 

In the opinion of the Commissioners, this is a field of work as yet almost 4 
untouched in British Columbia and one upon which much of the future indus-  — 
trial development of the Province depends. Something is being done in the ‘ 
University of British Columbia to do research work in agriculture and to give } 
a scientific training to farmers and engineers. Little is being done to prepare : 


skilled workers for the many industries that ought naturally to be developed 
in a country possessing great natural resources consisting largely of coal, — 
timber, and minerals. At present much of this natural wealth is being worked 
up and finished for use in foreign countries. British Columbia gets a dollar 
for something that in a finished state is worth five or ten dollars. Technical 
education has some bearing on this problem. 

A Province of less than 600,000 people cannot support a number of well- | 
equipped technical schools. Any attempt to do so would inevitably result in 
establishing schools of an inferior and therefore relatively useless type. For 
this reason, and because in our opinion only one such thoroughly equipped 
“school can be maintained by the Province, we shall discuss this question in } 
connection with the Vancouver School Problem. . 


VI. RecoMMENDATIONS. 


1. That a Supervisor 6f Home Economics be appointed to organize new 
classes, supervise the training of home economics teachers, and act as a General 
Supervisor of Home Economics for the Province. 

2. That a year’s training course for home economics teachers be established 
in connection with the Victoria Normal School, to which would be admitted 
only graduates of an approved university or normal school. 

3. That a year’s training course for manual training teachers be established 
in Vancouver and affiliated with the Vancouver Technical School, to which 


will be admitted only approved students who have had academic and profes- 
sional training at least equivalent to that given in the normal school. d 
4. That the present plan of giving agricultural instruction in high schools } 

be continued and extended wherever agriculture is the main industry of the 3 
surrounding country. ; 
, 

; * The Survey visited the New Westminster Technical School and discussed its work and organiza- ; 
tion with the School Board and with the Advisory Industrial Committee. The New Westminster 
School is well organized and doing a fine work. It is co-educational. It provides a two-year Commer- J 
cial Course and thus holds many pupils who probably could not complete a three-year course. It 5 


accepts pupils who are old enough to do vocational work even though they have not passed the grade 
eight examination. Its organization seems to be planned to meet local needs as far as possible. The 
Survey does not approve of the attempt being made to prepare students for matriculation. On the ~ 
other hand, there are now in the elementary and high schools of this City many boys and girls over — 
fifteen years of age who ought to be in the Technical School giving three-quarters of their time to 
vocational work. ‘ a 
Should the City of Vancouver with provincial assistance build and equip a thoroughly modern 
technical school, it would seem reasonable that students from New Westminster who desire advanced — 
coUlees pee get one or two years’ training in their own school and spend a second or third year in 
iver. 
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My hint 
he present plan of paying bonuses to Hennes for work in eres 6; wv 
rary. agriculture be discontinued and greater efforts be made to prepare teachers | 
to carry on the work by giving them adequate normal school training. 
6. That teachers of agriculture be required to have professional training 
a to that given in the normal schools and that no certificates to teach this — 
work be granted except to those who are otherwise qualified as regular high 
pshook teachers. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


T. Tus PRESENT STAFF OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


At the head of the educational system of the Province is the Minister of 
Education, who is appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor. While the duties 
of the Minister are broadly administrative, he naturally relies on his Superin- 
tendent and other officials for technical advice in the conduct of school affairs. 
As in the other provinces of Canada, the Minister is directly responsible to 
the Legislative Assembly and indirectly to the electorate for initiating sound 
educational policies and for the administration of his department. Being 
elected by the people as a member of the Legislative Assembly, he is subject 
to the fortunes of political warfare. “ His policies are subject to review when- 
ever the Government “ goes to the country.” ; 

Fortunately, however, all political parties in British Columbia have shown 

a disposition not to mix party politics with education. The interests of the — 
children are considered paramount to those of office seekers. While the 
problem of educational finance has been the subject of much public discussion 
of a more or less controversial nature, this discussion has been based on 
economic grounds rather than on those of political expediency. The same 
may be said of practically all the problems dealt with in this Report. Ivre- 
spective of political affiliations, the citizens of British Columbia who appeared 
before the Survey have, with few exceptions, discussed educational affairs on 
their merits and with the sole aim of improving the school system of the ; 
Province. The Commissioners were informed by members of the various 
political camps that there is a “ gentleman’s agreement ” among the different | 
_ parties in the Province to keep education out of the arena of “ party politics.” 
It is tobe hoped that public opinion will not relax its vigilance in this respect q 
and that any politician, who may seek to promote his personal fortunes by : 
prejudicing the interests of the schools, will receive a well merited rebuke from a 
the electorate. 

The technical adviser of the Minister is known as the Superintendent of | 
Education, whose duties and qualifications are discussed in the next section 
of this chapter. The latter official is assisted by the following staff: An 
Assistant Superintendent of Education; Director of Technical Education ; 
Director of Agricultural Education; Inspectors of Schools; Officer in Charge — 
of Free Texts; Registrar and Officer in Charge of the Teachers’ Bureau; a Chief 
Clerk; two Clerks; and four Stenographers. 

Agricultural education is under one director, with headquarters in the 
Department of Education. His duties are as follows: General direction of 
elementary agricultural education for the Province in public and high schools; 
general direction of school grounds improvement; director of the Provincial | 
Summer School for Teachers. Seven district supervisors of agricultural 
education are stationed in various centres in the Province. There is one 
stenographer in this department. 
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of it, is quite inadequate to render the most efficient 
long run, the most economical—service to the educational interests of the 
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The field officers of the Department of Education consist of two high school 
and sixteen elementary school inspectors. Tor the convenience of the inspectors 
stationed in Vancouver they are given an office in the court-house and provided 
with a stenographer. The chapters on inspection and supervision and on the 

Greater Vancouver Problem deal at length with the inspectorial functions of 
the Education Department. 

The staff of the Provincial Normal School at Vancouver consists of the 
principal and seven assistant instructors. There are also a stenographer, an 
engineer and gardener, an assistant gardener, and a janitor. The staff. of 
the Provincial Normal School at Victoria is similar to that in Vancouver. 
There is, however, a domestic science teacher in the Normal School at Victoria, 
while no courses in domestic science are offered in the Vancouver Normal 
School. ; 

Fifteen instructors are employed in the School for the Deaf and Blind. 

The extension activities of the Department of Education are discussed in. 
the chapters dealing with normal schools, inspection and supervision, voca- 
tional and technical education, and the Greater Vancouver Problem. The 
remainder of this section will be devoted, therefore, to a consideration of the 
adequacy of the office staff of the Education Department. 

The question at once arises: Is this staff, as at present constituted, capable 
of discharging in an efficient manner the duties that should naturally devolve 
upon it? The population and wealth of British Columbia, the need for educa- 
tional leadership, the number and urgency of the various educational problems 
pressing for solution obviously are matters that should be taken into account 
in our answer to this question. 

After having carefully considered all these aspects of the problem the 
Survey is emphatically of the opinion that the present staff in the Department 
of Education, while now capably doing all that can reasonably be expected 

and, therefore, in the 


Province. 
% Il. ADDITIONAL APPOINTMENTS RECOMMENDED, 


In the chapter on the normal schools reference was made to the immediate 


need for the following additions to the staff of each institution: A psycholo- 


gist; a specially qualified nurse; instructors in physical education; a home 
economics teacher in the Vancouver Normal School only; a science teacher. 
In the chapter on vocational and technical education the advisability of 


appointing a Provincial Director for Home Economics was also emphasized. 


oa 


Reference was also made in the chapter on inspection and supervision to 
the immediate need for the appointment of a Chief Inspector with headquarters 
in the Department of Education. The functions of this official would be 
largely as follows: To direct the work of inspection and supervision through- 
out the Province and more especially in those areas that lie outside of munici- 
palities ; to conduct experimental studies in education—including the prepara- 
tion of objective tests—and to evaluate the results of these studies; to work 
in intimate conjunction with the bureau of measurements that may be 
established in Greater Vancouver as well as with the municipal directors of 
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schools: to assist in the preparation of the statistical studies and reports of 
the Department of Education; to inspect each normal school at least twice 
annually; and generally to carry out such additional duties as may be 
assigned by the Minister or Superintendent of Education. The appointee to 
this position should be selected with great care. The qualifications for the 
office demand broad general culture as well as thorough training in the 
technical aspects of modern school administration. The Chief Inspector 
should also have had successful teaching experience more especially in the 
elementary school, and should possess good ability as an administrator. 

The Chief Inspector should be next in rank to the Superintendent of 
Education, under whose immediate authority his duties would be carried out. 
The Commissioners are of opinion that the Superintendent cannot reasonably 
be expected to perform the functions outlined in the preceding paragraph. 
His time is too fully occupied with general administrative duties—incidental 
to such matters as curricula; examinations; teacher-training ; establishment 
and reorganization of school districts; settling local disputes in outlying 
districts and sometimes in the larger centres; advising trustees, teachers, and 
ratepayers on numerous matters brought to his attention ; advising the Minister » 
on matters referred for special investigation; and in directing and integrating 
the many activities of the Education Department—to enable him to undertake 
the highly important technical work that must be performed if the educational’ 
system of the Province is to function most efficiently. 

The question of vocational education is discussed in the chapter on the 
Greater Vancouver Problem. In the opinion of the Survey, supervisors of 
vocational education will eventually be demanded by ratepayers in rural areas 
as well as by those in the urban centres. Expert vocational guidance would 
undoubtedly eliminate much of the educational waste condemned by many’ 
ratepayers at the various sittings of the Commission. We doubt, however, 
if, outside of Greater Vancouver, the Province is yet ready for the appointment 
of vocational guidance officers. As a matter of fact, there are very few 
competent officials of this type now available in Canada. 

Of more pressing need, however, than the appointment of vocational 
guidance officers for the Province-at-large is the early provision for the 
guardianship and treatment of feebleminded children. The Commissioners 
travelled over nine thousand miles in visiting schools throughout the Province. 
The children in the schools of British Columbia are, in our opinion, of average 
intellectual capacity. But in certain schools the percentage of subnormal 
children is quite high. In several assisted schools visited by the Survey nearly 
fifty per cent. of the pupils were of subnormal intelligence.* Intelligence 
tests applied in one of the worst of these schools indicated that the majority 
of pupils were of less than average mentality. In other schools the percentage 
of low-grade intelligence was correspondingly low. Apart from the City of 
Vancouver, there are, in the opinion of the Commissioners, a sufficient number 
of children (not to mention adults) of low-grade mentality to warrant the - 
immediate establishment of an institution for the care of the feebleminded. 
As a matter of fact, we are convinced that there is need for the provision of 
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; Evidences of racial degeneracy were manifest in these schools. This condition may be purely — 
ocal. 
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two such institutions,* one at the coast and one in the interior of the Province, 
if all the cases in British Columbia requiring institutional treatment were 
properly segregated. It is worthy of emphasis that, through reasonable 
provision for the institutional care of those possessing low-grade mentality 
(e.g., two-thirds or less of the average intelligence), the decrease in social 
disease, crime, in expenditures on gaols and reformatories, and in the propaga- 
tion of feebleminded offspring, would, within the next twenty-five years, mean 
a net financial saving to British Columbia. 

In connection with the treatment of feebleminded people, the first essential 
obviously is to determine the degree of feeblemindedness involved. When this 
is determined the state should be in a position to deal intelligently with the 
two major problems that exist :— 

(a.) Educating people who are of low mentality but are scarcely institu- 
tional cases. Special classes, curricula, equipment, and specially trained 
teachers are usually provided for this work. . 

(6.) Making permanent provision for people whom it is advisable to have 
in institutions either because they are directly a nuisance to the community 
or because they are likely to occasion it inconvenience and expense by propa- 
gating undesirables. The second problem is not directly part of an educational 
policy. It is, however, a necessary social policy which, if, and when, adopted, 
would probably decrease the expense of education by removing a number of 
feebleminded children from the schools. 

The Commissioners feel it their duty to bring this matter to the attention 
of the educational authorities and citizens of British Columbia in the hope 
that, as soon as finances permit, the question of providing adequate insti- 
tutional treatment for children and adults of low-grade mentality will receive 
due consideration. 


III. THe Orrice or PrRovinciAL SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 


Reference has already been made to the many important duties devolving 
upon the Provincial Superintendent of Education. In the opinion of the 
Survey, no deputy minister in British Columbia has so difficult an office to 
fill. Public education appeals to the interests of every section of the com- 
munity. Parents are directly interested in the efficiency of the schools, while 
ratepayers without children to educate show a lively interest in school costs. 
The Minister of Education and Council of Public Instruction must rely in 
large measure on the advice of the Superintendent in matters relating to 
educational administration. This official, therefore, should be not only an 
educationist who has had wide teaching experience, but an able administrator 
as well. 

Developments in the field of education during the past fifteen years have 
been numerous. Educational administration has been elevated to the status 
of a science. No educationist nor administrator should be expected to be an 
expert in all branches of this science. Many problems involving detailed 

| investigation must be left to specialists in the various branches of educational 


. * The institution at Essondale does not meet the needs of the situation referred to above. ‘The 
‘Survey was informed by certain citizens of British Columbia, who are parents of feebleminded 
children, that they found it necessary to send these children to American institutions for custodial 
sare and treatment. 
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research, but the Superintendent of Education should be capable of evaluat- 
ing the results of these studies and of weighing conclusions in the light of 
local needs and conditions. His judicial temperament and sound common 
sense, as well as his knowledge of the science of education, should enable him 
to detect the flaws in the ill-considered devices and nostrums advocated by 
supposed educational reformers. He should be neither radical nor reactionary 
in his educational outlook, but as sanely progressive in effecting educational 
reforms as enlightened public opinion and prevailing financial conditions will 
enable him to be. He should, in every sense of the term, be an educational 
leader rather than a mere follower. This does not mean that he should 
proclaim the department’s educational policies from the housetops for the 
supposed edification of the citizens of the Province. Sound educational 
progress is not promoted by sensational methods of advertising. On occasion, 
however, the Superintendent or Minister of Education should have something 
to say in public—and something worth saying—regarding changes or develop- 
ments in educational policy. The citizens of the Province are entitled to 
this information. 

It is obviously no easy matter to obtain the services of a Superintendent 
of Education possessing all the above-mentioned qualifications. The technical 
educationist is frequently lacking in breadth of vision, tact, and administrative 
ability, defects fatal to success in any important public office. At the same 
time it is essential that the tactful administrator should have a comprehensive 
knowledge of the science of education. Otherwise he becomes merely an 
“ office man.” In the opinion of the Survey, the combination of educational 
and administrative qualifications requisite for success are found in admirable 
proportions in the present incumbent of the Office of Provincial Superintendent 
of Education. 

In this connection we feel it our duty to point out the utter inadequacy 
of the salary attached to the Office of Superintendent of Education in British 


Columbia. Two years ago the annual salary was increased by $500 and now - 


stands at $4,500. The Government is to be commended for moving in the 
right direction in this respect, and it is to be hoped that the vital importance 
of this office will be further recognized, in a material sense, by immediate 
provision for equal annual increases until at least the $6,000 mark is reached. 

Speakers on education—including at times Cabinet Ministers—frequently 


refer to certain obvious weaknesses in the teaching profession. The first and | 


foremost implication of their argument is either that teaching has not yet 
attained the status of a profession, or, if it has attained this status, it is at 
least the “ Cinderella ” of the professions. There is some point to this conten- 
tion when it is remembered that school janitors frequently receive higher 


salaries than well-qualified and experienced school teachers! The reason ~ 
usually assigned by these speakers for the supposed lack of professional status — 
in the field of teaching is that too few men are found in the “ profession.” — 


With this we agree. Another reason assigned for this quasi-professional status 


of teaching is the lack of stability of tenure among teachers. One reason — 


assigned by speakers for this unfortunate condition is again the lack of men 


who are willing to spend their lives in teaching. Reference should be made 
in this connection to the salary question discussed elsewhere in this Report. 
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But what are the facts of the case? To what extent is the Government 
itself not directly responsible for this hybrid status and instability of the 
teaching profession? We use the word “ profession ” subject to the qualifica- 
tions mentioned above. 

What material inducement is there at the present time for the ambitious 
and capable young man to make teaching a life work? What premium does 
the Government itself place upon the highest educational position within its 
gift? After spending much money and many years in academic and profes- 
sional preparation and possibly twenty years in actual teaching, he has about 
one chance in a hundred of eventually becoming Provincial Superintendent of 
Education at the princely salary of $4,500! The City of Vancouver pays its 
municipal inspector an annual salary of $5,000, and yet the latter official is 
subordinate to the Provincial Superintendent of Education! A number of 
high school principals receive $4,000 a year and the services of some of them 
are probably worth more to the ratepayers! The point is not that the 
municipal inspector or high school teachers receive too much but that the 
Provincial Superintendent receives too little. In the opinion of the Survey, 
the importance of the Office of Provincial Superintendent of Education can 
scarcely be estimated at anything like its true worth by the general public 
so long as it can be assumed, rightly or wrongly, that the Government’s own 
estimate of this position is indicated by the present low salary attached to 
the Office. 

We are aware of the difficulties existing in the matter of salary increases 
where civil service conditions obtain. Deputy ministers in other departments, 
it may be contended, would also be entitled to salary increases if our recom- 
mendation regarding the salary attached to the Office of Superintendent of 
Education were adopted. The salaries of these deputies do not come within 

_ the scope of the Commission’s investigations. If these officials are underpaid— 
4 matter on which we are not competent to express an opinion—this condition 
of affairs would not be a valid reason for treating the Superintendent of 
‘Education likewise. In our opinion the duties of his office are even more 
important_and exacting than those of any deputy minister in the civil service. 
The interests of one hundred thousand children and of all the ratepayers in 
the Province are directly involved in the administration of our public educa- 
tional system. For this reason the citizens of British Columbia are probably 
more critical of public education than of any other provincial enterprise. 

We are aware also that the so-called “ other-province” argument may be 
used by those who oppose our recommendation. The essential unsoundness 
of this supposed argument has been exposed elsewhere in this Report. It might 
be used for or against our position. British Columbia, however, is not 
responsible for educational conditions in other provinces. It should also be 
pointed out that the duties of the Superintendent of Education in British 
Columbia include those which are shared in certain other provinces by deputy 

“ministers of education. The latter official is not found in British Columbia. 


IV. Mernop or ComputTinG PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE FOR THE PROVINCE. 


_ The following extract from a statement prepared for the Survey by the 
Assistant Superintendent of Education indicates the departmental method of 
ay the percentage of school attendance for the Province :— 


“ 
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“ Bvery teacher is required to send a report to the Education Office at the end of each — 
month which shows, among other things, the number of pupils in attendance and the | 


number of days’ attendances made by all the pupils. 


4 
“For example, 42 pupils enrolled in a class or division in December last made the 


following attendances :— 


1 pupil attended every day (15 days) and made... 15 days’ attendances. 
12 pupils attended 144% days each and made.........-.- 174, ‘3 
15 pupils attended 14 days and Wild ewe eae ee) ks PUD “ 

6 pupils attended 1314 days and mades see Sak, 

8 pupils attended 13 days Pino Was wae 6 (Seepe _ Aoeaee ee A Oe 104 _s,, 


Number of days’ attendances made by the 
ZW ob VNUs eae ce erence eer ah ge Bes 5S4 

“The number of days’ attendances made each month by every classroom is kept on file 
at the Education Office. At the end of the school year in June these returns are added up 
and the grand total or aggregate number of days’ attendance made by all classrooms in 
the Province is obtained. 

“The aggregate for the year ended in June last was 15,535,398. As there were 96,204 
pupils enrolled and as there were 196 prescribed teaching days in the year, the highest 
possible number of days’ attendances would be 96,204 times 196 days, which equals 
18,855,984. Therefore the percentage of regular attendance was— 

15,585,398 

“The total yearly enrolment for the Provinee is obtained thus :— 

“ Bach teacher is required to give in her annual report the names of all the pupils that 
were enrolled in her class or school during the year. She must also state what pupils (if 
any) left her school or division during the year for other schools in the Province or for 
other divisions in her own school. ‘The enrolment in her division is found by deducting 
from the total number of pupils who attended her division those who enrolled later in the 
year in other divisions or public schools in the Province. 

“Wor example, if a teacher during a year taught 52 pupils, 7 of whom were transferred 
to other divisions in the same school and 4 left for other public schools in the Province, her 
enrolment would be 52 —11—= 41. Pupils who left for private schools and pupils who left 
the Province as well as those who left to go to work are not deducted. The total on 
for the whole Province is of course obtained by adding the enrolment shown by the vario 
classrooms in all the schools throughout the Province. I may explain that the teachers’ 
returns are carefully checked off by the inspectors and other officials during the holidays 
in July.” 


X 100% =82.389%. 


The following observations are pertinent :— 
(a.) The method of computing the aggregate days’ attendances is satis- 
factory. The enrolment (96,204) may also be considered correct. 


(b.) One hundred and ninety-six may be the prescribed number of teaching 4 
days, but not all the 96,204 pupils enrolled would be able to attend school for 


196 days during the year, for the following reasons :— 
1. Some of them were not of school age or for other reasons did not start 
school at the beginning of the school year. 
2. Some schools were not open for 196 days during the year. 
3. A number of pupils no doubt left school before the end of the year for 
various reasons—e.g., to enter a private school; to work; removal from 
the Province; death. ‘ . 
(c.) It is obvious that we cannot reasonably expect all the 96,204 pupils. 
each to attend school 196 days in the year. The percentage, therefore, would, 
on this basis, really be higher than 82.39 if the enrolment of 96,204 is correct 
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(d.) The defects pointed out above might be corrected by the teacher 
recording each day the possible or “ legal’? enrolment (i.e., all children in the 
district within the compulsory age limit in one-room séhGels and the necessary 
modification for rooms in a graded school after taking account of the legal 
exemptions) of her room as well as the day’s actual attendance. The total 
of these “ legal” daily enrolments would be the possible days’ attendance for 
the month or year, as the case might be. The percentage of attendance would 
then be :— : 

actual days’ attendance < 100 


possible days’ attendance 

Definite instructions as to what pupils were to be kept on any ‘teacher’s 
daily enrolment list should be issued by the Department of Education and 
the records of the teacher should also be carefully checked by the departmental 
officials. 

Reliable information as to the percentage of school attendance for the 
Province would not be available unless we had definite information as to what 
percentage of children, coming within the compulsory age limit, was actually 
registered in the schools of British Columbia. For this purpose the continuing 
school census and individual card-record* system are desirable. Theoretically 
it should be possible—and also in practice as the card-record system is per- 
fected—to trace the whereabouts of any child between seven and fifteen years 
of age who is resident within the Province. 

The matter of attendance is further discussed in the chapter on inspection 
and supervision. 

V. RECOMMENDATIONS. 


For specific recommendations relating to a number of matters briefly dealt 
with in this chapter, see the chapters on normal schools, inspection and super- 
vision, vocational and technical education, educational finance, and the Greater 
Vancouver Problem. 

The following recommendations are emphasized in this chapter :— 

(a.) A Chief Inspector of Schools, who is a well-trained and experienced 
educationist capable of conducting educational research involving the use of 
tests, measurements, and educational statistics, should be appointed at once. 
(See chapter on inspection and supervision. ) 

(b.) A psychological survey conducted under the direction of the Chief 
Inspector (mentioned above) and of the psychologists (one on the staff of 
each normal school—see chapter on normal schools) in the service of the 
Department of Education should be made for the detection of feeblemindedness 
in the schools of the Province. All cases reported by the teachers as of low- 
grade or borderline intelligence and all children retarded more than two years 
in their school progress should be scientifically examined. The results of this 
examination, conducted under the direction of the Department’s own expert 
officials, should present convincing evidence as to whether or not an institution 
for the care of the feebleminded is needed in British Columbia. The conduct- 
ing of this proposed survey would obviously be only incidental to the regular 


*The main facts in the school history of the child should be noted on these ecards. Many 
progressive school principals have already adopted this practice which should be made general 
- throughout British Columbia. 
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duties of these officials whose appointments are recommended to the normal — 
school staffs and Department of Education respectively. Every modern first-_ 
rate normal school has a psychologist on its staff. ; . 

(c.) The salary attached to the Office of Provincial Superintendent of 
Education should be increased by annual increments (to begin immediately) 
of $500 until a provisional maximum of $6,000 per annum is reached. 

(d.) The method of computing percentage of school attendance, as discussed 
in this chapter, should be given careful consideration. The continuing school 
census, individual card-record system, and methods of enforcing the compulsory 
attendance law (see chapter on inspection and supervision) are recommended 
for‘ adoption immediately on the appointment of the Chief Inspector, part of 
whose duty would be to work out the details of these improvements. 

(e.) The Department of Education should give careful consideration to 
the recommendation of certain school and municipal officials that the statistical 
form, which school secretaries are required to fill’ out and return to the 
Department at the end of each school year, should also include debt (debenture) 
charges. 

It is suggested’that, so far as possible, the annual printed report of the 
Department of Education should contain the cost of operation under the fol- 
lowing heads :— 

(1.) Sums paid for debt charges or depreciation. 

(2.) Capital payments for buildings, sites, and equipment. 
(3.) Sums paid for teachers’ salaries less government grants. 
(4.).Sum paid for all other expenses. 

Such figures, if published for all school districts, would, in the opinion of 
certain school secretaries and of the Survey, enable definite comparisons to 
be made which would assist school boards in their financing. 

(f.) School costs should be segregated according to the different classes of 
schools (elementary, high, and middle). 


GHA'PTER XEXTV: 
THE TESTING PROGRAMME. 


I. INrRopucrory SvraremMenr. 


The results of the testing programme, which was conducted under the 
Supervision of Dr. Peter Sandiford, of Toronto University, are found in 
Appendix I. of this Report. 

British Columbia may fairly claim the distinction of being the first 
Province in Canada to use standardized intelligence and achievement tests on 
a large scale in connection with an educational survey. For introducing this 

“innovation ” the educational authorities of this Province are deserving high 
commendation. The way has thereby been opened for a notable advance in 
the scientific measurement of education both in British Columbia and, it is 
to be hoped, in the other provinces as well. To the Minister and Superin- 
tendent of Education the’ Commissioners make grateful acknowledgment for 
the generous assistance and encouragement accorded them in launching the 
testing programme. To Dr. Peter Sandiford is due the chief credit for carry- 
ing this programme to a successful issue. 

A perusal of Dr. Sandiford’s report indicates the comprehensive scope of 
the testing done throughout the Province. In all, approximately 17,000 pupils 
‘were examined. In the opinion of the Commissioners, a wise choice was made 
by Dr. Sandiford of the standard tests used to measure general intelligence. 
The same may be said of those selected to measure achievement in the funda- 
mental subjects—i.e., arithmetic, reading, writing, and spelling—as well as . 
of the tests in Latin, algebra, and French. These cover the ground well, are 
of distinctive utility, and may fairly be considered as among the best tests 
available for survey purposes. 

The tests known as the “B.C. Tests” are objective. but not standardized. 
Unfortunately, there are no Canadian tests standardized for Canada, and, as 
Dr. Sandiford points out, the use of American tests in content studies, such 
as history and geography, would have been inadvisable. These tests are 
based on American courses of study which differ radically from those pre- 
Scribed for British Columbia schools. For this reason, the Survey undertook 
the preparation of several objective tests which, it is hoped, will eventually 
be standardized. Dr. Sandiford explains the application of these tests as 
follows :— 

“Such locally made tests would not be standardized in the sense that one could say 
What the normal achievement of a pupil of a given age or grade should be, but they 
Would be objective, and give reliable comparisons between pupils and grades in different 
parts of the Province.” 

It is gratifying to note one general observation made by Dr. Sandiford as 
a result of his study of the achievement of British Columbia pupils: “On 
the whole, the British Columbia teachers do their work satisfactorily.” This 
tribute to the teachers of the Province is, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
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highly deserved. The statement, nevertheless, is made subject to many quali- 
fications contained elsewhere in Dr. Sandiford’s study. The observation 
regarding the “ poor teaching in the rural areas ” conforms with the investi- 
gations made by the Commissioners. This condition, however, appears to be 
largely due to economic and social reasons and in all likelihood is characteristic 
also of the other provinces. 


II. Reasons For GivING STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT AND INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 


Sufficient has been written in the chapter dealing with the provincial 
examination system to indicate the unreliability of traditional written exami- 
nations as instruments for accurately measuring pupils’ achievements in the 
subjects of the curriculum. These examinations doubtless have a place in the 
school programme and were, in a modified form, used by the Commissioners in 
the early stages of their investigations. In the opinion of those best qualified 
to judge, however, such examinations are of little use in connection with an 
educational survey. . 

One purpose of the testing programme was to evaluate, as objectively as 
possible, the quality of the teaching in the schools of British Columbia. The 
question at issue is well stated and answered by Dean M. E. Haggerty, who 
conducted a similar testing programme in connection with a recent rural 
school survey of New York State* :— 

“ How well do the pupils in these schools learn the things which by common agree- 
ment they should learn? 

“ One method of securing an answer to a question of this sort is to observe the work 
of the pupils and teachers in the school. Such a method has certain very great advan- 
tages, but by almost universal admission the results from such a method are unduly 
influenced by the personal bias and inaccurate judgment of the observer. It has become 
common practice, therefore, to supplement such personal observations py standard tests 
and examinations. ‘The advantage of such standard tests is that they give objective 
results which are uninfluenced by the personal judgment of individual observers. Such 
results lack concreteness, picturesqueness, and the lively sense of reality inherent in i 
the direct observation of pupils in action, but they are objectively statable in mathematical 
terms and thus aid greatly in the objective evaluation of the school product.” 

Standard tests in the “tool” subjects are constructed on scientific 
principles, are free from ambiguity, and, through an adequate process of 
experimentation, are adapted to the mental ages of the various groups of pupils — 
in the schools of the Province. These tests are also objective. In other words, 
they are scored exactly the same by all competent examiners and hence yield 
accurate comparisons of the pupils’ progress in the subjects tested. “ Norms,” i 
or median scores, have been derived in connection with these tests to determine 
what score the average pupil in each grade should make. Thus the teacher is 
enabled to compare the average of her class, or the score of any pupil, with the 
norms or standard scores that have been derived by giving these tests to — 
thousands of pupils of corresponding grades in various localities. | 

Findings or conclusions based on the scientific use of standardized intelli~ 
gence and achievement tests are obviously more authentic than the mere opinions 
of schoolmen and administrators and constitute the most reliable sources of 
information on classroom conditions available in British Columbia. Certain 


* Rural School Survey of New York State: Volume entitled ‘' Educational Achievement,” pages 
18, 14, M. E. Haggerty, Ph.D. 
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of these findings, as well as the grounds on which they are based, are worthy 
of serious study. Is too much time, for instance, now being devoted to writing 
in the schools of British Columbia to the neglect of the other subjects? Is 
British Columbia recruiting her staff of elementary school teachers from a 
comparatively low intellectual grade? How do the achievements of pupils in 
the rural schools of the Province compare with those in city municipalities? 
What are the average standards of achievement in the “tool” and “content ” 
Subjects reached by pupils in corresponding grades in the different types of 
school districts? Is it true that the intelligence of rural pupils is “up to the 
general standard of the population,” but remains “ latent”? Answers to these 
and similar questions will be found from a study of Dr. Sandiford’s report.. If 
should also be obvious that sound educational reform must be largely based 
on an intelligent understanding of the problems involved in the testing 
programme. 


III. Some Opsecrions to tHe Use or STanparpizep Tusts. 


The Commissioners are of the opinion that, when the next educational 
Survey is made in British Columbia, it will not be considered advisable to 
outline the reasons for conducting a comprehensive testing programme or to 
answer such objections ay are mentioned below. Both laymen and schoolmen 
will, in our opinion, consider the testing programme as essential a phase of 
the survey as the inquiry into school finance or into the efficiency of the 
schools. Indeed, it should be obvious that this efficiency cannot be reliably 
determined without the widespread use of standardized tests. 

The criticisms made in British Columbia of the reliability of intelligence 
tests may be summed up under two heads: Moral and vocational, which are 
briefly considered in the above order. As a preliminary statement it may be 
Said that these criticisms are largely based on a misconception of what intelli- 
gence tests are designed to measure. In other words, the attacks of critics 
are really made not against what these tests are, but against what, in large 
degree, they are not, and were not primarily intended to be. It would be 
quite as logical to attack the science of psychology because it did not include 
an exposition of ethics as to attack intelligence tests because the latter do not 
measure moral values. 

Those who attack intelligence tests on the ground that such tests are not 
diagnostic of moral action frequently emphasize the need for the “ desire and 
Willingness to learn” on the part of the pupils before satisfactory progress 
can be achieved. No thoughtful person will deny the need for this “ desire 
and willingness.” The point is that it is quite irrelevant to the argument. 
Intelligence tests are designed to measure “ability to learn” rather than 
Willingness to learn or capacity to be good. Also does it not seem reasonable 
that willingness to learn is quite as characteristic of intelligent people as of 
dullards or plodders? It is true that bright pupils may lose interest in their 
Studies if they are made the victims of boredom through weak teaching or 
through being “kept back” to conform with the educational pace of slower 
pupils in the class. This loss of interest, however, and the consequent lack 
of application to study, are primarily attributable to faulty teaching and 
Classification rather than to the lack of moral qualities in the clever pupils. 
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There are exceptions, of course, but it is reasonable to assume that bright 
pupils are, on the whole, at least as “ moral” and willing to learn as are the 
dull ones. Conscience—which we shall not undertake to define—involves 
intellectual action as well as complex moral emotion. ‘One must know the 
right, in the majority of cases at least, before he can do the right. Ability 
to discriminate between right and wrong is involved in moral action. While 
ignorance of the law is no excuse, largely on the grounds of social expediency, 
the same ean scarcely be said of ignorance of the moral law. It is also true 
that dullness and moral delinquency are related almost as closely as twin 
brothers.* The investigation of numerous cases has proved this statement 
beyond all reasonable doubt. The converse also, with certain exceptions, 
appears true. Intelligent people usually have the greatest moral worth. The 
criminal class, for instance, is not recruited from the clergy, although 
occasional members of the clergy, and of the other professions, become 
“erooks.” It is true that some intelligent people are bad and some stupid 
people are good. It is also true that a larger proportion of low-grade 
intelligence is found among criminals than among good people. There 
appears, in fact, to be a fairly high correlation between intelligence and 
morality. 

This discussion, however, has really very little to do with intelligence tests 
and would not be introduced here were it not for the fact that some laymen 
in British Columbia (and even schoolmen!) have criticized the testing pro- 
gramme on the so-called moral erounds set forth above. 

Only in an indirect way can it be said that intelligence tests can predict 
vocational aptitudes. A student with a low intelligence quotient, for instance, 
might well be advised not to enter one of the learned professions such as law, 
medicine, or engineering. It appears, unfortunately, that college tests for 
admission to these and other professions can be passed by people of mediocre 
intelligence, with the result that the professions are becoming overcrowded and 
skilled craftsmanship is dying out. Were all candidates for the learned 
professions required to have an intelligence quotient of at least 125 (five- 
fourths of the average), as well as the necessary academic qualifications, there 
would soon be less overcrowding and misfits in the professions. 

The merits and limitations of intelligence tests as a guide to vocational 
aptitudes are well summed up in the following quotation. The significance 
of “how much” intelligence appears even more basic than “what kind” of 
intelligence the subject may possess. 


“While there are instances of special aptitudes,” writes Professor McCall,+ “for just 
one occupation, these instances are so rare as to be practically negligible. Bach individual 
| probably has an aptitude for some one occupation more than for any other, but for most 
of us it would probably require the exactness of the Infinite to distinguish the occupation. 
“The truth is that most persons, so far as capacity is concerned, could pursue any one of 
a dozen different occupations with practically equal chances of success. The same quali- 
ties which make for success in the medical profession also make for success in the 


* In discussing a typical study of this question, Professor A, I. Gates writes: ‘‘ While the propor- 
tion of feeblemindedness in the delinquent group is not great, it is at least five times as great as the 
proportion of feeblemindedness in the total population. The more significant fact, however, is that 
the delinquent group, a8 a whole, is a dull group ; only two per cent. are above the average.”’ Ali dull 
children, however, are not delinquent. Other traits, such as ‘“‘ emotional and temperamental deficiencies 
or neryous instability ”’ must also be taken into account. See also “Intelligence Testing’? (Henry 
Holt & Co.), by R. Pintner, Ph.D., for an excellent discussion of this question. 

+ William A. McCall, Ph.D.: How To Measure in Education, pages 178-181. 
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engineering profession or any other profession on approximately the same intellectual 
level. The idea that most of us have a marked ability for just one of these professions 
assumes that each profession demands the exercise of only a small proportion of our 
mental make-up. As a matter of fact, each demands the totality of an individual. Each 
of the higher occupations requires for success an all-round general ability and about the 
same all-round general ability. 

“As a rule there are no round pegs and square pegs. There are big pegs and little 
pegs. ‘The individual who is always bemoaning the fact that he is a square peg trying 
to adapt himself to a round hole is probably a little peg trying to fill a big hole. These 
persons, together with occasional individuals of acknowledged high general ability who 
have failed, have given currency to the idea that square-pegness and round-pegness is the 
rule. Truly able individuals frequently fail in one occupation and succeed in another, 
not because they always possess a special aptitude for the latter only, but because the 
accidents of circumstances chanced to be against them in the former occupation and for 
them in the latter. Luck is of course far less influential than ability, but its influence 
is nevertheless considerable. If we think of an individual’s different abilities as being 
the spokes of a wheel, all these spokes tend to be of the same length and the tire of the 
wheel tends to be a perfect circle. In a few instances there are extreme departures from 
this circle. In all instances there is probably some departure. The chief difference 
between individuals is not that one projects in one direction and another in another 
direction, but that one is a big circle and the other is a little circle. 


“There is an objectively and practically measurable something which constitutes the 
core of most aptitudes. It is overlaid with various incidental abilities and furthered 
or retarded by emotional or physical characteristics of the individual. This something 
is general intelligence. If an individual’s intelligence is all that is known some mistakes 
will be made in attempting vocational guidance, but if only one thing can be known, 
general intelligence is perhaps most important, for it is in this that individuals differ 
most and most significantly. Most men’s legs are sturdy enough to carry all the weight 
of their brain. Most men have enough body to carry them successfully for most occu- 
pations. Most men who possess good intelligence usually have sense enough to realize 
that they must be fairly honest, decently industrious, etc. Failure is most frequently 
traceable to lack of brains. A pupil’s intelligence score is an approximate measure of 
the diameter of an approximate general ability circle and is hence an approximate basis 
for vocational guidance. 

“But any individual who assumes that all the spokes in an ability wheel are of 
exactly equal length, or that instances of marked special aptitudes do not exist, or even 
that most individuals do not possess some tendency toward a special aptitude, would 
make as egregious an error as one who assumed that individuals are all markedly lop- 
sided. ‘Three principles or near-principles will make clear the limitations of guidance 
by intelligence tests. 

“The first principle is that to guide 4 pupil into a highly specialized occupation requires 
a specialized series of tests. Certain traits such as mathematical ability, ability in draw- 
ing, musical composition, singing, ete., may be so specific as to require a special diagnosis. 
It is fairly well established that a general intelligence measure will not reveal whether 
an individual possesses the peculiar combination of traits requisite for success in certain 
specialized occupations. The miniature, analogy, analytic, and empirical-sampling types 
of tests, described in a later chapter, have been used to get at certain of these aptitudes. 
Thorndike’s series of tests for clerical workers, and Seashore’s tests of musical capacity, 
and Rogers’ test for the diagnosis of mathematical ability are all attempts to measure 
the degree of presence of certain specialized abilities. 

“The second principle is that the lower we go in the occupational scale and the less 
the exercise of intelligence is required the less significant is an intelligence measurement 


“as a basis for vocational guidance. Simple computation, checking, and the like, in 


clerical work are usually done about as well by persons of moderate intelligence as by 
persons of high intelligence, for the reason that the exercise of no more than a rudi- 
mentary intelligence is required. And appropriate specialized tests could easily discover 


individuals of low intelligence who have enough aptitude to actually do better work than 
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individuals of higher intelligence. If one gets down the occupational scale a little farther, 
a point is soon reached where the aptitude of the horse, dog, or cow surpasses that of 
man. On the other hand, the higher up the occupational scale one goes, and the more 
the positions become responsible ones, and the more they require the exercise of a broad 
general intelligence, the more significant differences in intelligence become for purposes 
of vocational guidance. A vocational psychologist could serve the selfish purposes of a 
large industrial concern not only by showing when to choose employees for intelligence, 
but when there is little or no advantage in so choosing them. 

“The third possible principle is that disabilities are more frequent than special 
aptitudes. It is the presence of special disabilities which often explains why an 
otherwise gifted individual fails to succeed in some highly specialized occupation. 
Carney described a typical instance. A graduate of Chicago University, who had an 
unusually keen mind and a pleasing personality, entered a large factory and was set to 
work computing percentages on a slide rule. To the surprise of all she failed to do 
satisfactory work. She was sent to Carney to be tested. She proved to be very high 
in intelligence and very low in arithmetic. She was assigned to a section which 
required the continuous exercise of general intelligence. In a short time she had risen 
to the head of this section and was doing remarkably well. Thus the intelligence test 
gave the clue to the existence of a special disability.” 


TV. Previminary Tests GIvEN IN JUNE, 1924. 


As an introduction to the work of evaluating the efficiency of the schools 
the Commissioners gave tests in arithmetic and spelling in several of the 
elementary schools in the following cities: Vancouver, Victoria, New West- 
minster, and Chilliwack. The tests were given in grades three to eight, 
inclusive. The same tests had already been given in the corresponding grades 
of a number of schools in Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, and London. It should 
be explained that, in the latter case, there are in some cities only seven grades 
in the elementary school, which, however, are practically equivalent, from the 
viewpoint of curriculum requirements, to the eight-grade course in British 
Columbia. In the Ontario cities many pupils attend kindergarten for one 
year before entering grade one. Grade three in some Ontario schools corre- 
sponds closely with grade four in British Columbia, grade four with grade 
five, etc., grade seven in Ontario corresponding with grade eight in British 
Columbia. It should also be stated that the ages of the pupils in the 
corresponding grades of the British Columbia and Ontario schools in question 
were practically the same. 

At the time these tests were given the Commissioners had already agreed 
upon the advisability of conducting a comprehensive testing programme, with 
the use of standardized intelligence and achievement tests, essentially the same 
as that carried out under the direction of Dr. Sandiford in the fall of 1924. 
As already stated, these preliminary tests were given in June, 1924, for the 
purpose of enabling the Commissioners to form some estimate of the efficiency 
of the British Columbia elementary schools before commencing the formal 
work of the Survey. The tests used had proven quite satisfactory in the 
Ontario schools where they had been “ tried out,” while the subject-matter of 
the questions was common to the curricula of both Provinces. Arithmetical 
reasoning and skill in the fundamental operations were tested in the eight 
questions of each of the arithmetic examinations. The test in spelling consisted 
of a continuous prose passage for dictation. Writing and the “ mechanics” 
of composition were incidentally tested by the spelling examination. 
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| These preliminary tests were not standardized. The results therefore 
should not be considered scientifically accurate. Nor were the tests entirely 
objective, though we believe that they were much more objective than the 
traditional written examination. No partial credits were allowed. The scor- 
ing was all done by a competent examiner who was not connected with the 
public school system either of Ontario or British Columbia. A number of 
papers, chosen at random, were checked by the Commissioners for the purpose 
of ensuring reasonable uniformity in the marking. The results, therefore, 
while by no means scientifically accurate, yield a number of interesting general 
comparisons which, in the opinion of the Commissioners, may be considered 
fairly reliable. It is hoped that the tentative results of this little study may 
encourage investigations of a more scientific and comprehensive nature in 
connection with the school systems of the Canadian provinces. 
The number of papers marked were as follows :— 


Arithmetic. Spelling, Total. 

LESCTETSHO: A OCOUREMTTNOSIET “ce, Sie SS Sa Se i a ee I ee ee 899 1,091 1,990 
Neat On eee SN ss ss ee Se 1,534 2,026 3,560 
HL Oba See ee 2,483 3,117 5,550 


Nearly 1,100 pupils in British Columbia and over 2,000 pupils in Ontario 
were tested. These were distributed in each Province fairly evenly among the 
Six upper grades of the elementary school course. Pupils in grades one and- 

- two in British Columbia were not tested. As already stated, grade three in 
some Ontario schools corresponds with grade four in British Columbia. 

The combined scores in arithmetic for grades four to eight in British 
Columbia (grades three to seven in Ontario) are represented graphically in 
Figure I. 

The following general observations on the results of these preliminary 
tests may prove interesting. In the grades below eight (entrance to high 
school), with the exception of grade four in arithmetic, the Ontario pupils 
were superior, both in spelling and arithmetic, to the British Columbia pupils. 
As stated in the chapter on the examination system, many school principals 

_ in British Columbia, especially in city schools, strictly guard the portals to the 
“ Holy of Holies ” of the elementary school course; i.e., grade eight. Grade five 
in British Columbia proved especially weak, both in arithmetic and spelling, 
as compared with the corresponding grade (four) in Ontario, while the same 
was true, though in less degree, of grades six and seven in British Columbia. 
Grades four and eight in British Columbia, on the other hand, were slightly 
superior in arithmetic to the corresponding grades in Ontario. 

The results, on the whole, indicate that British Columbia teachers give less 
attention to arithmetic in the lower grades and more time to this subject in 

grade eight than the Ontario teachers give. If this be true, the British Colum- 
bia teachers have a pedagogical justification for their procedure. In grade 
eight, as already stated, British Columbia pupils were slightly superior in arith- 
_ Metic to the pupils of the corresponding grade (seven) in Ontario. On the 
other hand, the Ontario pupils were superior in spelling in all classes to those 
in the corresponding grades of the British Columbia schools. 
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FIGURE I—COMBINED SCORES IN ARITHMETIC, 
Grapes IV.—VIII. (B.C.)—Grapes III.—VII. (Onrv.). 


Score (Number of Questions). 
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The TR for the combined scores in Ts (all grades) were as_ 
-follows:— 


British Columbia mee PMA: fae hl em cle SRN 45.99 


CUTE’ cok ET A Ss ay era a 63.67 
= The total score on each test was 100. 
. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
THE VANCOUVER SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


There are several reasons why the School Survey Commission from the very 
beginning of its work in June, 1924, has felt a peculiar interest in the school 
problems of Vancouver. The City is already the geographical centre of nearly 
half the population of British Columbia and it is destined to be one of the 
greatest industrial centres, if not the greatest, on the Pacific Coast. It pos- 
sesses the framework of a highly developed system of education. It has nearly 
two hundred temporary school buildings and must inevitably undertake much 
new construction work during the next decade. It employs the most highly 
paid and presumably the best trained and most efficient teachers in the Prov- 
ince. Within reasonable limits, its board has had freedom to make some educa- 
tional experiments. It has many virile and aggressive organizations interested 
in education, of which several had some part in initiating the School Survey. 
Its school organization has already had some influence on that of smaller urban 
centres throughout the Province and this influence is likely to become greater 
as other urban centres reach a status where they can afford to provide for more 
diversified types of schools. For these reasons, among others, the Commis 
sioners have given a considerable portion of their time to a study of the school 
problems of Greater Vancouver. 

This study hag had to do with the material school plant—sites, buildings 
and equipment, with school costs, with the system of electing the school board 
and financing its operations, with the efficiency of the school board itself and 
its business arrangements, with its building policy, with its method of selecting 
and appointing teachers, and with their academic and professional qualifica- 
tions and remuneration, with its relations to its own staff of administrative 
officers, with the system of supervising teachers and reporting on their effi- 
ciency, with the system of promoting and retiring teachers, with the system of 
training teachers-in-service, with the relations between the central administra- 
tion officials and school principals, with the relations between school principals 
and classroom teachers, with the efficiency of school janitors, with the text- 
books and school supplies used by pupils, with the health supervision of pupils, 
with the provision made for training subnormal pupils, with the school super- 
vision of pupils’ games, with the method of promoting pupils from grade to 
grade, with the provision made for vocational and technical education, with 
the provision made for continuation or part-time education, with the atten- 
dance of pupils, with vocational guidance; and finally, and most important of 
all, with the attempt to estimate the general efficiency of the system and deter- 
mine whether or not the ratepayers are receiving a reasonable return for the 
taxes levied upon them for the support of schools. The recommendations at the 


end of this chapter should indicate the answer to the question of the general 
efficiency of the Vancouver school system. 
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The very arduous task of the Commissioners in attempting to make a 
thorough investigation of these problems and report fearlessly upon them 
according to conviction has been lightened through the assistance given them 
by the people of Vancouver. Everything that could possibly make their work 
easier and more effective has been done to assist them. School trustees, civic 
officials, school officials, principals, teachers, parents’ associations, and the gen- 
eral public have supplied us with every item of information for which we have 
asked. : 

We are reporting upon a system and not upon individuals who operate the 
system. We have no enemies to abuse and no friends to favour. If our Report 
‘reflects upon any individual or individuals we regret but cannot prevent it. 
The School Survey had been a gross and inexcusable waste of public money 
were not its main purpose to discover weaknesses with a view to their removal. 
The welfare of the children now in the Vancouver schools is the most impor- 
tant problem that can engage the attention of the citizens of Vancouver. The 
rights of any single teacher or school principal or school official in Vancouver 
are no less and no greater than those of the least among these children. 


II. Composrrion or Scuoor Boarp, MANNER oF ELEection AND TERM oF OFFICE. 


The Vancouver school board is composed of seven members, an ideal number, 
elected by vote of the City at large for a term of two years. Three members: 
retire each even-numbered year and four each odd-numbered year. The board 
appoints three standing committees, management, buildings and grounds, and 
finance. Under this system the main items of business are discussed and 
settled in committee, the board meetings being largely for the formal adoption 
of reports of standing committees. 

Since January Ist, 1925, all meetings, including committee meetings, are 
open to the public and to the press. This plan has disadvantages as well as 
advantages. Time will probably show that such matters as reports on the 
efficiency of teachers, school janitors, and other servants of the board can be 
discussed freely only behind closed doors. The public has a right to know 
the board’s decisions and how each member votes on any particular motion or 
resolution: it is extremely doubtful if anything is gained by having either 
ratepayers or the press present at discussions which have to do with the pro- 
fessional reputation and standing of public servants. 

It is also doubtful whether there is any need of standing committees in a 
board of seven members. The obvious advantage of a small board over a large 
one is that standing committees are unnecessary. Every member has a right 
to be fully informed upon every question brought before the board and has a 
_ further right to ask for information and express his opinion upon every ques- 
_ tion dealt with by the board. The present plan permits this in a roundabout 

way, since a member of the board not present at a committee meeting may 
hold up a committee report and secure detailed information before allowing 
it to be adopted at a board meeting. 

If a member, under the present system, desires to be fully informed upon all 
_ questions bearing upon the board’s business he must attend every meeting of 
_ every committee and in addition every meeting of the full board. In 1923 
there were twenty-seven board meetings, nineteen management meetings, four- 
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teen building meetings, and twelve finance meetings; seventy-two meetings in 
all. Two members of the board actually attended these seventy-two meetings 
and one member attended seventy-one meetings. The seven members of the 
board averaged sixty-five meetings each for the year, an average of five and 
one-half meetings a month. If there had been no committee meetings and a 
meeting of the board once a week there would have been ‘a marked saving in 
members’ time. In our opinion, if all standing committees were abolished and 
if the board’s business were properly prepared by its paid officials, this busi- 
ness could be transacted by holding two regular meetings each month. With 
such an arrangement, even if six special board meetings were necessary in a 
year, the total number of meetings would be cut in two as compared with the 
year 1923. Comparatively few business or professional men could find time 
to attend seventy-two meetings on school business in one year. A much 
greater number could find time to attend twenty-four meetings. 


Ill. Tun GreneraAL ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM. 


School trustees represent the ratepayers. They reflect the average of 
enlightened public opinion. They may or may not have any special knowledge 
of educational problems. They are not chosen as educational experts but as 
lay managers of institutions which, while serving local needs, are fashioned 
according to provincial ideals. Trustees must administer school affairs in 
accordance with the school law. They are given wide powers but are subject 
to many checks. By complying with the minimum requirements of the law 
they could provide cheap and inefficient schools. Without exceeding their 
maximum power they can provide highly efficient schools of many different 
types. 

A school trustee has no administrative authority. Every legitimate expres- 
sion of the will of a board of school trustees must be carried out by servants 
of the board acting under the school law. School trustees have a right to enter 
schools, visit classes, and perhaps even to question pupils and teachers. They 
cannot, as individuals, give any authoritative instructions regarding the man- 
agement of the schools they are elected to govern. 

The actual administration of Vancouver schools is in the hands of perma- 
nent officials appointed by the board. The most important function of the 
board is choosing these permanent officials. Under the Vancouver system, until 
recently, the board appointed three permanent officials, exercising co-ordinate 
powers in three separate spheres of school administration. The chief munici- 
pal inspector had charge of the work of instruction and its supervision, 
including health education. The secretary had charge of the board’s corre- 
spondence, kept the minutes of board and committee meetings, and exercised a 
general control over the board’s finances. The buildings and grounds superin- 
tendent had control of school janitors, repairs, and construction. Under this 
system three officials, each in theory acting independently of the other two, 
were responsible to the board for the proper discharge of their duties. In. 
actual practice the management committee exercised a measure of control over 
the chief municipal inspector, the buildings and grounds committee over the 
retary. Since 1924 a change has been made which places the buildings and 
buildings and grounds superintendent, and the finance committee over the sec- 
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grounds superintendent under the secretary, who becomes a general business 
manager. This is a step in the right direction and logically demands a further 
step which would place every activity of the board and all its employees under 
a superintendent of schools, 

More than one-third of the tax levy in the City of Vancouver, exclusive of 
the levy for the payment of debt charges, is made by the school board. This 
expenditure is approaching and will soon exceed $2,000,000 annually. During 
the past twenty years huge sums have been wasted on buildings—see the useless 
domes, turrets, and cut stone in many schools erected prior to 1914. Even now 
money is wasted on repairs, upkeep of grounds, overlapping in instruction, 
inefficient and unnecessary Supervision, small classes in senior grades, and 
especially in paying salaries to mediocre and—in a few cases—positively ineffi- 
cient teachers. No person in Vancouver can definitely fix the responsibility 
for any single item of this waste because of the present system of divided 
responsibility. No member or group of members of the present board can be 
held responsible for mistakes made ten or fifteen years ago. No official of the 
board is responsible for either past or present mistakes because neither the 
present board nor, as far as we can learn, any previous board has ever defi- 
nitely placed responsibility for efficiency upon any one of its officials. Respon- 
sibility and power cannot be separated. The present plan of managing school 
business in Vancouver is a system of divided responsibility between the board 
and its chief officials, and among the chief officials themselves, that makes it 
easily possible for any single official to shirk the legitimate consequences of his 
official acts. And this shirking of responsibility can be made impossible only 
if the school board accepts an entirely new view of its functions and of its 
relations to its officials and employees. 

What ought to be the function of a board elected by the people to manage 
school affairs? Surely the problem is somewhat analogous to the management 
of a joint stock company by its board of directors. The board of a company 
does not attempt directly to manage details and direct its employees. Nor 

- does it appoint a number of managers and assign each to a specific duty. It 
devotes its attention to a settlement of the broad outlines of policy, decides 
whether its activities shall be expanded or contracted, whether it shall or shall 
not undertake new lines of work, how much, if any, shall be spent on capital 
account, what new investments shall be made or old investments liquidated, 

_ and generally confines its attention to a settlement of those big problems that 
determine the general direction of its growth and progress. Having settled 
these things, the board of directors elects a general manager to whom will be 
left the details of carrying out his company’s policy and who will be held 

_ Strictly responsible for every act he performs. 

‘ The Vancouver school board represents the taxpayers and citizens of the 

City of Vancouver. It is charged with the duty of providing efficient schools 
to educate Vancouver children. It has a large measure of freedom but must 

_ conduct its business in conformity with the school law. Its members could 

not be expected to devote any considerable amount of time to the personal 
_ Management of school affairs even if the school law would permit them to 
_ do so. They are not supposed to be educational experts nor to decide on 
details of management. They have a more important function to perform, 
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They are elected by the ratepayers to direct school policy. Subject to the 
school law, they have to determine the various kinds of schools required for 
the education of Vancouver children; to choose and purchase school sites; to 
determine the type of school buildings to be erected; to decide whether these 
buildings shall be plain and inexpensive or ornate and costly; whether they 
shall be built of brick or stone or stucco; how they shall be heated, ventilated, 
and furnished; whether books and stationery shall be supplied free to pupils 
or paid for by their parents; what salaries shall be paid to officials, super- 
visors, teachers, janitors, and workmen, and how these salaries shall be graded. 
These and others of a like nature are not specifically technical problems. They 
can best be settled by the good sense of ordinary business and professional 
men and women. 

But once these larger questions of policy have been decided their execution 
should be left to trained experts, and, while a school system as large as that of 
Vancouver must employ many such experts each responsible for some one 
department of work, these departments themselves ought to be co-ordinated 
and controlled by one general manager. And as every department in a school 
system—grounds, buildings, finance, health, text-books, supervision, and 
instruction—exists solely to promote the education of the child, it seems logi- 
cal that every department in a school system should come under the superin- 
tendent of schools, who should be technical adviser to the school board. 

This does not mean that it would be possible to find a school superintendent 
who knows more about school affairs, including business management and build- 
ing construction, than the present heads of the various departments controlled 
by the Vancouver school board. It means only that the Vancouver board 
ought to look to some one official for expert advice, give him undivided support, 
and then hold him strictly to account for every act of his own and his subor- 
dinates. If such a policy were adopted, weak-kneed officials would soon be 
discovered and snuffed out. And every employee of the board, from the day- 
labourer to the head of ‘an important department, would come to have a changed 
attitude toward his work if he knew that at the head of the system was a man 
who had to assume responsibility for all service and who had power to dismiss 
or recommend the dismissal of those who gave inefficient service. 

No person in America has made a more thorough study of school adminis- 
tration than Professor E. P. Cubberley, of Leland Stanford University. We 
shall close this section by quoting from his Report on a Survey of the Schools of 
Sait Lake City. . 

“ A thoroughly fundamental principle in all proper school organization and administra- 
tion is that there should be a real unity in the organization and a responsibility to one 
head in the administration, and that the head of the school system should be no other 
than the superintendent of schools. Through him, as the head of the school system, 
the board oe work. The educational department is not a minor or a subordinate or 
Foie sf aha agen 2 the one for which all the other departments exist. — 
exist for the prime ania - Arica a aeEaene Sa aaa aes ae 

g partment to get teachers and 
Sear Oe nes under the best possible educational conditions. Some departments have, 
in addition, as one of their important purposes that of saving money for the educational 


DOD and of deflecting as large a percentage as possible into the work of actual 
instruction. Every overcharge detected by the clerk, every dollar saved in the purchase 
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of supplies, every economy effected in the erection or repair of school buildings, is added 
money for increasing the effectiveness of the instruction in the schools. The only excuse 
for having a clerical, purchasing, or building department is that such may serve the 
educational department. 

“In all well organized school systems this relationship is clearly recognized, and these 
officials work under the direction and report through the superintendent of schools. The 
board then deals largely with the superintendent, and holds him responsible for results 
and efficient service. Whenever the Superintendent is not able to secure these, or to retain 
the confidence of the board of education as a body, the board should consider a change in 
its executive head. It should not retain the executive and take his work away from him.” 


IV. Business ADMINISTRATION oF VANCOUVER SCHOOLS. 


The School Survey has formed a high opinion of the general ability and 
disinterested public service being given by the men and women who comprise 
the present board of school trustees. Their re-election in 1925, after a year 
of unusual discussion and criticism of school affairs, shows that the ratepayers 
have confidence in their integrity and administrative ability. But this does 
not mean that the conduct of school affairs is above criticism nor that better 
methods might not secure improved results. 

In this section we propose to deal especially with that part of school busi- 
ness which has no immediate relation to the instruction of children. Here, 
if anywhere, it might be thought that the average business man would be quite 
at home and quick to detect the least appearance of waste. And yet experi- 
ence has shown in scores of cases in American and Canadian cities that the 
business end of school administration is more often loosely and inefficiently 
controlled than the administration of instruction itself. Elsewhere we are point- 
ing out that in our opinion the educational side of Vancouver school adminis. 
tration may be greatly strengthened. We think the same of certain features 
of the business department. In pointing out what to us seem weaknesses we 
are making no reflections upon the integrity of any member of the board or 
any official. We believe the present secretary and business administrator to 
be a capable and honourable gentleman who is desirous of giving efficient ser- 
vice. His hands should be strengthened by every member of the board giving 
him a loyal support and holding him strictly accountable for the efficiency of 
his subordinates. 

We were told by citizens of Vancouver that the building department had 
been extravagantly managed for many years; that there was laxity in purchas- 
ing supplies; that too many men were einployed and that it was often difficult 
to find profitable work for them; that repairs done by the building department 
often cost twice as much as the same work would have cost under contract; 

_ that the board wasted money in the purchase and upkeep of automobiles; that 
School trustees used influence to secure places as workmen or janitors or 
labourers for their friends or for electors who supported them; that used 
material taken from schools was not properly cared for; and that inefficient 

a, workers, especially school janitors, were retained in the board’s service. These 
_ charges were for the most part vague. None of them had specific reference to 
_ dishonesty and yet, if true, they would show a condition of affairs involving 
enormous waste that would seriously impair the upkeep and efficiency of the 


school plant. 


wv 
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We propose to deal with these indefinite charges as concisely as we can. 
After talking with trustees, officials, foremen in the employ of the board, 
teachers, and citizens generally, and after spending some time in the schools 
and in examining the board’s accounts, we have no doubt that the building 
department has been extravagant. We believe it has been better managed 
during the past two years than during the preceding ten years. We believe it 
is better managed today than it was a year ago, but we think there is still 
room for improvement. 

The last financial statement issued is for 1923. During that year and the 
preceding three years the board spent approximately $450,000 on repairs and 
upkeep of school buildings, including the salaries of the building department 
officials. It is likely that a proportionate sum was spent during 1924. Prior 
to 1920 less money was spent, but sufficient, had it been wisely used, to take 
care of the more pressing needs of the school plant. The buildings and grounds 
are now (March, 1925) far from being in good repair and we fail to find 
tangible evidence that half a million dollars or more have been spent on their 
upkeep during the last five years. This amount is equivalent to about $6 per 
pupil per year, a much larger sum than is usually allowed for this purpose. 
Toronto has been accused of over-spending on this service, but in 1923 spent 
$3.87 per pupil in elementary schools and $4.89 in high schools. Seattle in 
1923 spent $4.21 per pupil. Victoria spent $3.23. 

The school trustees and the board’s officials openly admit that they pur- 
chase supplies locally even if they cost a trifle more. We have no comment 
to make on this practice. It evidently meets with the approval of Vancouver 
ratepayers. 

Below we insert a transcript from the board’s pay-roll for November, 1924, 
showing the officials of the building department and the men employed, both 
regular and temporary. 


Building Superintendent and Architect’s Office. 


Barrs, EyjcA nA, coe ee tere ase: Building Superintendent and Architect ........--....-.-..--. $312 50 
Bullen hs iS. ee es Costing: Clerk = 2.5255. ee ee eee 160 00 
SAMA MIT, oe SLEMO SEA DOU be eertaenc cats cap ete Sse 105 00 
VEGAS) dO] OST ip See ae ee Aaa SoS TA Wi, pene A olbaan SAS RR - yes ct ale lite aig ok Berea se 4 210 00 

$ 787 50 

Regularly Employed. 

Simo yer As, Nate se ea ee Hlectriciant eee eee eee $ 156 00 
ICING WAS INGE SS 8 ee ee PUI GT ee ees ee eS Be cee eee eee 156 00 
FETUS IVES ele eee eer eee eee | 2 FF) ge amma fei rah 6 Re We Bg eset AE oe 156 00 
Kellaway. iW. OC. 2 e ee Carpenter #0: Siete IRR Se eee ae 156 00 
idler >t se ties he ee GUrpenterse ee a ee eae eee 156 00 
WORCANEN ded [eel s iy eae teen eee Ohne Carpenters... taux. doe eee ele ae 156 00 
SCOR see RON, ON SLE Be ore ree Garpenter . 2 ee ee ee ee 156 00 
TROVOHT OA Me MOS ee ee een eins Steamtitten? Sie lie li ere meee eee ee een eee ee emer 134 40 
(Giana eA Co tee ee eg Pitiniber ee oe es ee ee 172 80 
WaT erin ee clee Aree eee eerie: ne mews te SER Machinisih GL. 2 ye oe eee ee 150 00 
Welsh eae J27 Ree ee Bricklayer cee. cee a ee 175 00 
WIGAVERS Ss cts eee fse.2 1 Drainman and) Diriyess : see aeeee, eee eee eee 122 40 
Hatones nore, Gay Ws sae seeee ses Caretaker of Grounds and Sportsmaster -............... 115 00 


$1,961 60 
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Not Permanently Employed, 
Bemmesee WO mismeeransetes: Ho URL bs iG aera | $ 181 50 
a SRRUTCO XC WET Maes Wit rid Ba ay WATDeUCeRe NL 2 td. t cr G bei ch is ee Eble 143 00 
Me Ca DeriOr eg sts ao... ws te tere ae ey ee 189 
Memcpence, C.K. DOE eh AE are ee OR WA A lL 13 00 
Memories, W.'G. ‘COURS 1 ele 5 aaeaialnleat steels etic, ceded 143 00 
Lb US SS BeOghew gens, #0 a ey et Lay ghee 146 13 
Wbr OTs EO Piss yet Phrecurietalighr,) x irc iuis 88 lie Ry tiated whee) 176 00 
2 2 er ae rer miner. at) Se. 3 eae ato. MeN one 176 00 
LESS 1 ED 2 eee LEAT ON 00) AS OS OI NE ie eSNG Mire Strib 176 00 
ombertand, W... moeistant, Electrician eo Soret eee oe 118 25 
iOS (Gs AMO Sg 0 Gil eee Chaiutient i atas igus 34. Sa abel peg tele 143 75 
VV ERIGS Eee ee es ee Cra ROR OTE, scctrwtuntincal d: cbt ba cate Yan, Senne a 99 00 
Mureteod, ©. Gor etic etc teg Le ops tee A Oe ues 99 00 
INSEE, ANCE eee CALCOT CE saree a ate, St TENT oN 5 ee 106 03 
mmeweelr, ©, 500800 PO DOULE ces .20 Ae Fe OI ae 99 00 
Recep ie eel Maboer orange rile see Tie ieylial ta) ek Se 99 00 
Cis dit SY Pa DOUrCr patch. Bi Ae vie by Oa eye oe ee 85 50 
JULISUTE, 2G ae ee Pia BOUrer Not gel i kencle «eo as) 6. rue | Le abe Decl ae 91°13 
Grsenthwaite, J. ..0.2.1.:............ BEL CON pon cel. Gag Ree eee |, ee ee ee nla real 
ORAS Ls AU EADOU EON Mees Sscncedies MPA ID Ey hte Shee ee 99 00 
Mackie, W. ........ Sv ee arate PDO URED ath casters cri some ities OMY OS <2 99 00 
aS Se EU DOUE OR ai eels wilh. te ok en J abs ys 99 00 
(Ln 6 eS SU ee BWOUTED Hh 8b atest. find books \ BUREN - gl Stes TRS 104 06 
SONS ne 40 Bia DOME OT it. tn 0 08 coy eet tos poo i on PN WIE See ae 90: 00 
a EO OUP EL riot ye tien me CUS 7S. hei ST ae 99 00 
iv SI Ra PEIE OSURE CS bs see ci odes stew LS Oe dee ee 102 94 
6 ee PB DOUP OR sesh hes bee eT nnn tan oats! MELB A 82 00 
EG) CA prt ee re PQ DOTECT o7 ees: Mb GP BME TEES i Fee 84 00 
i LS a a ORC erp peur: fete all ba tetas. MAN) Co) ite acs RE 99 00 
Perens) Wooten ee IBEW COUR Sie Mentone Spree et a dee ee Ue BD S  ae ee! 40 00 
0 A es nr Carpenter ...........- erah terme renee earPreee, Me teren gt 1?” ae 136 50 
Watson, J. ...... occecceccessesccennseeecsnne EDC TIL aan tthe tet arent shone SARL Ak Fit, 136 50 
TS Sn ll LEC Udere ag lope eeender RS 1 okued deh ak ot: Salleh RRR 72 00 
eerie, Be CHLOE RISE 1 penn eae io ph meee tee SAS A Nba hl ReaD i 110 50 
erm, AON Br eh: Saree Taree tener Me eee Se 6 50 
a UM USA 1m: £2 ae ee sae er ae END gs 143 00 
TS a LW UUOIEW Sy ots eters ec py tae a Re Peo 2 70 00 
Meoriand, A... DO ULC eee ae re Cae Te SS AS ee 22 00 
Meerericon, Fo Han CUrC leet mtn ee ee ae Lee eee ne 24 50 
Memmeetrons,. BS. ns. LeU E00 gore oot dint Seach ere ER Lehane at ama Ie te pn ol 3 60 
% Roughton, BAe 1) ye. seer ae BL ee Ba bourctyee= eae So ee eee eee eee 17 50) 
EME Ch CAD OULCT IE ene etree Mace ia ee os Lee eee 34 00 
i el a WOU Kga eo set: 6 Rae eee eon eee Set ae 20 00 
Memrontstone, J... ns... CLOAK) Gaunt oebnae Oeoe esa Ke Maker bylihed RR eo 18 00 
2 a Re egal a LANL oa WH (SY 0) eet PO on Ee Ma AB PML 9 75 
eee ey COivineg Tinolerin ree cee eee 222 00 
, $4,396 90 


i The citizens of Vancouver will be able to judge better than the Survey 
z Commissioners whether or not all these men (including the three gardeners) 
= were necessary during November, which would naturally be one of the slack 
_ Months of the year. It will be noted that this pay-roll would require $85,752 
for a full year at the same rate, in addition to the cost of all material used 
n effecting repairs. 
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Are repairs made at excessive cost by the building department? Only a 
searching investigation could give a definite answer to this question. There 
is presumptive evidence to show that the cost is generally in excess of what 
the chief official of the building department thinks it ought to be. When a 
repair job or any kind of construction is to be undertaken the building archi- 
tect makes a careful investigation and a cost estimate. The job is numbered, 
dated, briefly described, and the estimated cost entered in an order-book. The 
order is then given to the foreman for execution and on the back of the sheet 
containing the architect’s estimate is entered the actual cost of the job after 
it is completed, with details as to material and labour. This seems an admir- 
able system since a glance at the front and back of a single page reveals the 
whole transaction. 

Below are reproduced a number of these estimates with actual cost when 
completed. These jobs were all undertaken during 1924 or the early part 
of 1925. 


Estimated Actual 
Cost. Cost. 

Order No. 3401—12 Teachers’ cupboards —.---.2--.-.--22-<c--2--2--2--eecsce22t2--- $ 156 00 $ 190 00 
Order No. S40 7— Towel Holders eee eee 50 00 134 00 
Order No. 3408—-Site n=l sc Ger erence ee ee 5 00 6 50 
Order No. 3411-—Map-brackets __.---...c.c.c cen ae scence n cece eee 7 50 54 00 
Orders Noo p42 PT a es 40 00 93 00 
Order No. 8416=ood Over = 2aS-OVem) pone s- ree eer 75 00 ~ 160: 00 
Order No. 3417—Wlectric repairs exec awe ene 10 00 30 00 
Onder INO. 24d Seine vias ee ee ee 15 00 19 50 
Onder INO. SA 2am Site erin te 1s pee ese see eee ee 50 00 58 00 
Order No, 84:24 -Repair Veiiyyy eee ecce snr 7 00 13 00 
Order No. 2438 —@hanee) thermostats gece eee 40. 00 96 00 
Order No. 34389—Movable blackboards) .....:--.--.------.---2.-----2e-cest-0--5------ 20 00 41 00 
OrdereNo wg S240 Rem avis) eee eee ee ee 150 00 211 00 
Order No. 2443= Riles VAM eS] LIS) sere ee eee eee ee 5 00 21 00 
Order No. 3444—Repairing coping-stomes -...........------------------------------ 20 00 41 00 
Order No. 3445—Repair windows <.2:-2222222 222 10: 00 113i 
Order eNow 3446 Re al Tata ieee neee eee 7 00 15 70 
(Oye TaN Sea Ly cee ee 15 00 85 00 
Order No. 2453—Connect gas-stove and repair oven door ...........- 00 39 69 
Order No. 3462—Repair to pump-motor ~..........--------------------2----0---- 10 00 28 00 
Order No. 3501—Repair plumbing ......-.----------------.---1este-s----- erences 20 00 43 00 
Order No. 3509—Leak in sink in laboratory ----...---- RSs. Fstoios eee 5 00 20 40 
Order No. 3414—Repair electric clock. 2-2. 10 00 42 80 
Order Noy 2523— Install lot vyreit ery trea Tlie eee nee eee eer ee 25 00 56 00 
Orden No. 2SS4—— Harm ace wana Cap UNA Oca eee eee 150 00 436 00 
Order No. 2872—Paimt, Roberts schol geese ese eee eee eee 1,200 00 1,627 00 
Order.No. 2869—Paime Modell Sel Ol) jes cesses asses eee ere renee 700. 00 1,357 00 
Order No. 2868—Paint Macdonald School ......-------...-::------00-2----1--- 550 00 694 00 
Order No, 2862—Paint Gramdiyleywaws Cl OO ee seeeeetes teen aereeeeeress 300 00 510 00 
OrderwNow2851— Platform LO Oil Ge gS alc meee eee seinen enna 10 00 37 00 
Orders Now2886—Repair ele cueicyswil t Cit wees eee nee nese 5 00 20: 00 
Order Now 2826— Overhaul Feri OS Gets meres meee eee eee eee 75 00 209 00 
OTST IN Gag 9 4 — OT) 2 UES ey TCA ea Ls Tene 75 00 180 00 
Order No. 2781—Electric irons and electric bells, Simon Fraser 

Wehool: 4.4. Ah. Eee FS SERIE eee eee 20 00 79 00 
Order No. 2769—Repairs to ironing-plugs, Lord Nelson School...... 5 00 9 TA 
Order No. 2767—Ironing-plug repairs, Aberdeen School ............-.-- 83 00 24 68 


s 
= 
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Hstimated Actual 

Cost. Cost. 
Order No. 2753—Ironing-plug repairs, King George High School... $ 5 00 *$219 54 
Order No. 2743—Franklin School, wire fence 0... 50 00 7146 12 
Order No. 28377—Frozen pipes, Henry Hudson School .......-.... 10 00 210 58 
Order No. 2399—Fence, Beaconsfield School 0.00... 25 00 78 63 
Order No. 2487—Cupboard for medical SUPDIIESs1 ssa P eee eee 25 00 47 53 
Order No. 2441—Framing I.0.D.E. pictures 800 00 741 10 
Order No. 2465—Cupboard and shelves in Miss St. John's room 50 00 126 00 


* Cost for labour only. 

j Material alone cost $78.62 and labour cost $67.50. 

The same order-book shows instances where the repair or construction cost 
what the architect expected and in some cases cost less, but generally it would 
seem that the work costs much more than the architect making the estimate 
thinks it ought to cost. Even a layman can understand that no architect could 
make an accurate estimate on some repair jobs. If pipes are frozen (see Order 
No. 2377), or a boiler leaking, or a motor out of order, the extent of the damage 
is revealed only when the work is under way. In fact, all repair work is more 
difficult to estimate accurately than new work. But it would seem that the 
building superintendent thinks the cost of new work is excessive. Putting a 
hood over a gas-oven cost more than double the estimate. So also did movable 
blackboards. Order No. 2453 would seem to show that the gas-stove had to be 
made new. Ifa private contractor had made the painting estimates he would’ 
soon have been out of business. The platform for the office safe, Order No. 


2851, was not a repair job. What is the explanation? The Franklin School 


fence, Order No. 2743, cost $78.62 for material alone. Orders No. 2769, 2767, 
and 2753 for repairs to ironing-plugs are probably explained by the need for 
heavier wires to carry the load, but $219.54 would pay a contracting electrician 
for a great deal of material and labour. It would be interesting to know how 
many pictures donated by the I.0.D.E. were framed for $741 and whether a 
contractor in that work would have done it for less. The school board might 
yet easily determine this matter. They might also prepare specifications for 
cupboards, Orders No. 2437 and 2465, and call for tenders to duplicate those 
made under direction of their architect. If the cost by tender should equal 
or exceed the cost they have paid, the present system would stand approved; 
if not, it might be well to secure a new architect or try out a new system. 
During the years 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923 the board spent approximately 
$10,000 a year on automobiles and chauffeurs. In the opinion of the Survey 
the system could be improved and a substantial saving effected. The chief 
municipal inspector and the board’s architect must have rapid transport 
provided them. Both these officials would probably welcome a plan which 


would give them lump sums of $500 or $600 a year and require them to provide 


and maintain their own autos. The foreman should have a combined runabout 
and truck owned by the board. In addition, the board should own a two- or 
three-ton truck to be used when needed for the transport of material. The 
board should also appropriate an additional $1,000 annually to pay taxi fares 
for trustees in attending board meetings and to hire an auto occasionally 


when they wish to make formal visits to schools or show the schools to visitors 
interested in education. This plan would probably reduce the actual outlay 


25 
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for autos and their maintenance to half the amount spent annually between 
1920 and 1923. 

Under a system where trustees nominate teachers and elect them by ballot 
after allowing themselves to be interviewed by the prospective candidates, we 
should also expect them to interfere more or less in the appointment of janitors 
and workmen, That this has frequently been done in the past is beyond 
question; that members of the present board have occasionally followed the 
same practice is possible, but we doubt if such interference is common. If 
the present secretary and business manager is to succeed in reducing costs and 
securing increased efficiency he must be left absolutely free to organize the 
work as he thinks best. His subordinates must feel themselves responsible 
to him and to him alone. School trustees must, as far as possible, have 
impersonal relations with their own servants except those who occupy 
executive positions. 

The reports of government inspectors of schools furnish ample proof that 
inefficient janitors have been retained in the board’s service after their incom- 
petence was recognized. The explanation probably is that the board was 
reluctant to dismiss a man who had a family to support. Rather than deal 
harshly with a servant the board permitted pupils and teachers to live ina 
school badly swept and poorly dusted. The Survey recognizes the difficulty 
of dealing with cases of this kind. They serve to emphasize the importance 
of appointing as janitors only men who are properly qualified, and making 
the initial appointment on probation. It is probably harder to obtain a really 
well qualified school janitor for a large urban school than to secure a first-rate 
teacher. The good janitor requires a combination of qualities hard to find. 
He should be tidy and thoroughly trustworthy. He must know something 
of heating and ventilation and he must be ambitious to have a clean school. 
In addition, the janitor ought to have some mechanical ability—be a kind of 
“handy-man.” Such a man deserves a liberal recompense for his services. 

A janitors’ pay-roll in our possession shows that the men are paid from 
$76 to $209 a month, depending on the size of the school and the amount of 
work to be done. Experience in other cities has demonstrated that a janitor 
ought to be paid for his own services and not receive extra pay on the 
supposition that he will employ assistance and pay for it out of his own salary. 
In all the larger schools in Vancouver the Board ought to employ a janitor 
and one or more charwomen, making all directly responsible to the school 
principal. 

In the opinion of the Survey the board’s permanent and semi-permanent 
force of mechanics is too large for economical administration. The most 
thrifty and conscientious foreman that could be secured is certain to strain a 
point to find work for a man rather than dismiss him. And in a large school 
system the work can be found. Unfortunately the work is not always really 
necessary nor educationally profitable. We cannot prove our contention, but 
we feel convinced that, were the board to keep in regular service a working 
foreman, a plumber, an electrician, a carpenter, a painter, and two labourers 
to do odd jobs, and then have the architect do all other work by tender under 
his supervision, a considerable saving might be effected. 
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We heartily approve of giving much attention to playgrounds since their 
use by pupils will depend largely on their condition. We understand, too, 
how difficult it is in a climate with the annual rainfall of Vancouver to prevent 
erosion. There is need to study the problem of a proper surface for school 
grounds and then attempt to put four or five in permanent shape each year 
until all have been covered. The advice of the city engineer should be asked 
and acted upon. We fail to see any necessity for a permanent staff of grounds- 
men and gardeners who visit schools in rotation. Generally speaking, unless 
for some considerable repair or improvement, the janitor should look after the 
school grounds. Keeping them clean should be a part of the pupils’ duty 
since they use them. We were assured by several school principals that the 
visits of groundsmen to their schools were wholly unnecessary. 

The Survey has made a careful examination of the secretary’s minutes and 
records. They are businesslike and wholly satisfactory. We strongly recom- 
mend that the minutes of every board and ey ery committee meeting be printed. 
The cost of printing five hundred copies would be but a trifle. It might furnish 
a valuable project in printing for the Technical School classes. We also 
recommend that at every regular board meeting the secretary should file an 
official statement of all casual revenue received from every source since the 
previous meeting and paid by him to the city treasurer. These casual revenue 
statements should then become a part of the board’s minutes. 

The board’s annual report gives too little information about the purely 
educational side of school work. It does not even show the number of pupils 
in each grade with their average ages. It does not show high and technical 
School registration by years. 

We append a table and a graph showing an analysis of the board’s 


expenditure for various services for the year 1923. 


*VANCOUVER SCHOOL Bupcet, 1923. 


(See Annual Report, pages 120, 121.) 


1. Salaries of Teachers and Supervisors... 62.09% $1,051,736 80 
i 2. Salaries of Janitors and Cost of their SOUT OS een come ee 9.52% 93.604 14 
Sumeemesepection <(7OU0U Nite a) jo i ra 0.72% 12,300 00 
¥ 4. Business Administration and Office Expenses:......f¢ Reus. 1.29% 21,973 42 
Mee Supplies for Teachers and Pupils..cco.occcccccc ccc cecceeeccceseccesac-ccteee 3.71% 62,962 24 
om 6. Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings, including Salary of 
‘a ee ye ae ag 7.07% 119,996 79 
3 ee ee ee Joma’ Se) AO PONISI S 22) a eas 21,182 25 
fee reali Department’... 2 AU SIS 17% 28,953 20 
Me 9 Autos and Transportation:..o0cc ee ee eects ects - 59% 10,135 21 
Sueieiieat, Light, Water, and Power... 2.26% 38,336 54 
em CrEMCADCe : OfCCTS ceca eee 0.29% 4,920 00 
Ee i ec lh ee ee 0.65% 11,874 50 
I eres ke 12.60% 213,784 72 
ck annnann dee cectcnensentascses vdeo 0.20% 4,228 82 
0! oo ot a a ne een. Ee Diy $1,695,438 63 


* Does not include anything spent on new buildings or school sites. 
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VANCOUVER SCHOOL EXPENDITURES, 1923.* 


REPA| 
WKter 


MISC..20% 


I SALARIES OF TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVISORS 62.09% 


V. ScHoot BUILDINGS AND SITES. 


When the Survey learned that Vancouver had 167 temporary classrooms 
and that no permanent buildings had been erected since 1914, it was decided 
to give the building problem special attention. After visiting six or eight 
buildings and getting a bird’s-eye view of general conditions the Survey decided 
that a systematic appraisal of every school building and every school site must 
be made not only in Vancouver City, but in North Vancouver, Point Grey, 
South Vancouver, and Burnaby. This plan was carried out, and, as far as 
Vancouver was concerned, in a very thorough manner. Using a slight modifi- 
cation of the Strayer Chart, we visited every school, even those previously 
visited, and tried to judge the efficiency of the school plant by giving points 
for the several items that determine that efficiency. The following is a 
reproduction of our detailed rating of one school plant, and a summary of 
the ratings of all schools :— 


* Not including New Buildings and Sites. 


0 a ee ee ee ee eee 
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CITY SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
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Name and ‘ 
SCORE CARD FOR” Location of School: Florence Nightingale, Vancouver. 


Type and Size of Building: Brick and concrete, 16 rooms. 


Ee 


A. SITHE— 
Location, drainage, ornamentation, size and shape, provision 
for pupils’ games. 
“seas ens a LE 
B. BUILDING— 


Location on site, architectural effect, external structure, 
internal structure, roof. 


C. SERVICE SYSTEMS— 
Heating, ventilation, fire-protection, clocks, telephones, fire- 
escapes, water supply, toilets, facilities for cleaning. 


Max. 
Points. 


Points 
Awarded. 


125 


50 


165 


| 


150 


280 


260 


D. SPECIAL ROOMS— 
_ Playrooms, gymnasium, library, auditorium, teachers’ rooms, 
nurses’ room, lunch-room. : 


H. CLASSROOMS— 

= Location with respect to corridors and toilets, construction 
and finish, size and shape, floor material, sound insulation, 
finish of walls and doors, closets and book-cases, blackboards, 
decoration, location and area of windows and their distance 
from floor and from blackboard at front of room, width of 
mullions, kind of glass, artificial lighting of room, cloak- 
rooms; their size, lighting, ventilation, and finish; equipment, 
such as pupils’ desks, teachers’ tables and chairs. 


140 


290 


100 


270 


Total e- 9. = = = 


Remarks: Frame temporaries injure value of site. 


1000 


| 


830 


ficiency rating, 88% 
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Name and 


. x . - Ta }. 2 7 
SCORE CARD FOR Location of School: Florence Nightingale, Vancouver. 


CITY SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Type and Size of Building: Frame Temporaries, 4 rooms. 


Max. ree: 
Points. warded. 
A. SITE— 


Location, drainage, ornamentation, size and shape, provision 
for pupils’ games. 


125 30 


B. BUILDING— 
Location on site, architectural effect, external structure, 165 0 
internal structure, roof. 


C. SERVICH SYSTHEMS— : | 
Heating, ventilation, fire-protection, clocks, telephones, fire- 280: 100 
escapes, water supply, toilets, facilities for cleaning. | 


D. SPECIAL ROOMS— 
Playrooms, gymnasium, library, auditorium, teachers’ rooms, 140 | 0 
nurses’ room, lunch-room. 


EH. CLASSROOMS— 

Location with respect to corridors and toilets, construction 
and finish, size and shape, floor material, sound insulation, | 
finish of walls and doors, closets and book-cases, blackboards, 
decoration, location and area of windows and their distance 280 200 
from floor and from blackboard at front of room, width of 
mullions, kind of glass, artificial lighting of room, cloak- | 
rooms, their size, lighting, ventilation, and finish; equipment, 
such as pupils’ desks, teachers’ tables and chairs. 


Totaly %-2) =" 5 ae 1000 330 


Efficiency rating, 38% 


pe 
“cf 
Se 
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VANCOUVER CiITy ScHOOLs. 


Be oOo me No. of Rooms 
Name of School. jrepteien Rating. Permanent || Rating. 
Construction. Construction. 
| Per Cent. Per Cent. 
BTibanTiraeelio nee eres er eee ANE Ss aoe ait 20 92 
Kemom dward ighiewt 9) cermin) tale ee ie 30 76% 
PAG eonee Elio. emer ycscuie.! ait fo oie wireis ae, 22 16 58 
BUR IM OsTeae Tali Eee ee Rot eg Le 6 Bl | + & =! 
EMESIS 5 1s 1 a ee | rs | a 13 6414 
Se ICON MEE Coreen Ea nk il 30 8 75 
(EERE CT lee! inn es ence a in i A nah: p 33 16 84 
ES Si ya ViLC ive Meeeeer eee 4 Peay AS Ufa] eller be wy ste) 3 30 8 81 
cet iNet le tay pe! feo St ae tence hu2 3 33 10 85 
TEGO Ee "TRO. ES ee ce, eee ee een Ue ia 3 oS bag : 
ORE ie ee eee 3 30 8 46 
CODEN store auch. Ce gala eee ahaa pianist et, es 8 51 
DON NEEL Tees. bab ck coed dh atta he | 2 30 24 69% 
CinimeseDirekenss er rior hs ct seek 4 30 8 83 
TEINS ccc oy aie Ee 2 | 33 12 70 
SON ROE EE eee te 8 43% aie 
SGT LISTS es ee eee 2 33 16 7 
GS EP EEW AG DIZ ae lene iene all leat 5 35 8 §2 
Cer Cel] ome eer ee kee | aA8 TNT Lys rs oS 33 
(USER TICU SION 62 Pol Mena 3 ce by 38 yeaa uae ee Rees 6 33 8 49 
TERI, 2 a cee eed Se red 12 33 8 761% 
HOTA LE NOKO Yael xen) | SO Re ee a) Be | 16 87 
[SP SSH WING ages oe et a Sr eee | 1 35 12 CO 
RReFVsl INOS UO TNC Geman ee Ee oe ee ct ee 4 33 s 8514 
1 Coxe Ke) eee ae ies ee Sl lores SL ns Be 5 33 13 67 
MOE CASAM eeeets eee Ts ieee MeL. 2 Lee | 6 33 16 57 
rere OT lke eae WE te) ese 2 | 6 33 8 58% 
i POG CIN GLO 1) nmee teats. A ee ee ale oe 2 aN a 6 oS 16 ies 
B® Florence Nightingale... 4 33 16 88 
(vexcilll TRWAVGYG IES oot 08 ieee ooo neh a nish is 16 83 
‘LDH b TRC Oe ote Sint A le A eee Rn ae 8 301%_ «| - abe 73% 
Ore ODCIUS= aerate tein. Rie he Bae cts awe ee 8 59 
LILES Sree (SIs epi Ee a a 7 331% 8 81% 
SEPT Le ee ek ee ees 6 33 12 | 68% 
Serine ae ee eee ere Lae 8 50 
PS MPEEHHE HOC (1) Saree en rc en | g* | 33 8 50 
RMU COTA 15 Sean Pere BSc no cc MiG Rie Sa ee a 8 | gal 
PUA C OT Seen Meet eek Sn haces 2 8 66 
Beerceentiyson:s ci. 8 to yes 1 | 33 16 | £9 
* Includes 3 rooms in attic of old brick building. 

c. It will be noted that we have given only fifty points out of a possible 125 
to the site of the Florence Nightingale School. If the temporary frame build- 
ings were removed the site of this school would probably have received 100 

- points and this would have raised the rating of the-school as a whole to 

approximately ninety per cent. Many of the other schools have their average 


efficiency rating reduced for the same reason. 
Lighting is an important feature in the construction of any school. It is 
especially important in a climate like that of Vancouver, where there is 


— 


- 
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comparatively little sunshine during the late autumn and winter monte! 
Generally speaking, the more modern among the Vancouver schools have 
sufficient window area, but often there is a window too near the blackboard 
and very often the mullions separating windows are so wide as to cause a 
flickering of shadows and cross lights. This should be carefully guarded 
against in the construction of new schools. 

The heating is not standardized. In the temporary schools many stoves 
are used. In the older schools hot-air furnaces are common. In the modern 
schools the low-pressure steam system is the standard means of heating, 
These systems seem all to be reasonably satisfactory, but in some schools the 
ventilation is defective. The distribution of fresh air by forced draughts does 
not work satisfactorily and no adequate provision is made for the admission 
of fresh air through windows. The Survey Commissioners make no pretensions 
to be expert heating or sanitary engineers, but venture to express grave doubts 
as to whether, in a climate as mild and equable as that of Vancouver, it is 
really necessary to use expensive systems of artificial ventilation. We strongly 
recommend that before new and expensive construction is undertaken the 
best architect available be engaged to report on the possibility of using a system 
of natural ventilation based on the admission of fresh air directly to the class- 
rooms. Bearing on this question we quote from an article on the Hygiene of 
Schools by Dr. R. T. Legge, Professor of Hygiene in the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, which is copied from “School Architecture,” by John J. 
Donovan. 

“The most satisfactory method for the ventilation of schoolrooms is by means of open 
windows. ‘Ihe ideal method is by cross ventilation which affords motion and interchange 
of pure air. In some of our old text-books we find reference made to the use of window- 
boards, window-pane ventilators, and other devices to ‘retail’ the air. Such methods are 
entirely inadequate. If the air from without is too cold artificial heat delivered from 


within should counterbalance this discomfort, a principle always observed in open-air 
schools and hospitals. 

“That draughts cause ‘colds’ is a worn-out theory, although with persons who coddle 
themselves and live sedentary lives indoors a draught may impinge upon a small area of the 
body and produce an effect upon the vascular system which, being unable to adjust itself, 
reacts and produces a congestion, as, for example, in the nose or muscles. School children 
should be well exercised, taught the value of cold baths, fresh air, less clothing than usual, 
and proper food. Under such conditions the vaso-motor system will react automatically 
and the danger of draughts will be obviated. People who are always catching colds from 
fresh air or draughts do not require more clothing or warmer houses but a doctor to 
determine whether an infected tonsil, bad teeth, or other local infection is not responsible 
for the trouble. 

“While it is true that a proper heating and ventilating system installed by a scientific 
engineer is capable of delivering any temperature, humidity, air volume, and movement 
desired, yet in practice, due to the ignorance of the custodians who are supposed to operate 
these contrivances, the final results have not been satisfactory. With such a record of 
failure, the old tried-out system of open windows combined with radiators, and known as 
the ‘direct system,’ has been found to be the most satisfactory even though it cannot be 


said: to be perfect.” 

In many schools the lavatory accommodation is inadequate and in others 
it is antiquated and of questionable efficiency from a sanitary point of view. 
In the modern schools it is good, sometimes even unnecessarily elaborate and 
expensive. When new schools are being planned the lavatories should be 


| 
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distributed in batteries one above the other in the following ratio: two in the 
basement for one on the main floor and one on the second floor. This plan 
Saves pupils’ time, prevents congestion in the toilet-rooms, and adds little to 
the cost. Toilets should be provided as follows: one for every twenty girls or 
twenty-five boys and one urinal for every twenty-five or thirty boys. 

Many school buildings show an inexcusable waste of public money in their 
construction. Domes, turrets, cupolas, cut-stone trimmings, ornate cornices, 
*mouldings and beamed ceilings, ;unnecessary outside entrances, are features 
that have cost the ratepayers an enormous sum and contribute nothing to the 
efficiency of the school system. In many cases they have added nothing to the 
architectural appearance of the schools. 

The board is now undertaking the completion of school units that were 
partially constructed before the War. We understand the plan is to complete 
them in keeping with the parts already constructed. This is a natural and 
reasonable plan. But before new schools are planned we think the board 
would be well advised to consider whether expensive fire-proof schools are the 
best possible investment. Ina growing city like Vancouver it would be easily 
possible to construct an expensive building well-situated to serve present needs 
but which would be out-of-date or badly located to suit the needs of 1975. And 
why should a costly permanent building be erected to serve a temporary need? 
A two-story building with broad stairways at either end and a steam-heating 
plant in a pit outside the main building gives adequate protection for pupils 
and teachers against fire, and from the standpoint of school efficiency the fire- 
proof buildings have no advantages over substantial timber construction. 
One thing seems certain, the present costs of fire-proof construction make 
its use prohibitive in Vancouver if the necessary number of new classrooms 
are to be provided in the near future. In the opinion of the Survey some 
plan ought to be worked out that will limit the costs of this construction to 
$5,000 or less per classroom unit. 

Many of the existing classrooms and corridors, especially in the older type 
of schools, are sadly in need of paint or kalsomine. If any ratepayer questions 
this, let him examine the classrooms in the Dawson School which have an 
accumulation of at least ten years’ dirt and grime on the walls. If it is good 
business to pay a teacher of forty pupils $1,800 a year and add to this approxi- 
mately $700 more to cover other running expenses, it would seem a safe invest- 
ment to add another $25 or $50 once in five years to keep the classroom in a 
neat and sanitary condition. First things ought to come first and it is beyond 
the comprehension of the Survey Commissioners how the building and grounds 
committee can justify employing a small army of labourers as groundsmen 
visiting the schools in rotation to cut grass and do other little jobs that might 
he done by the school janitor, while the pupils sit in classrooms with dirty 
walls. 

The question of choosing suitable school sites for Vancouver and especially 


for a Greater Vancouver is a problem scarcely second in importance to a 


reorganization of the schools themselves. Upon it depends, in great measure, 
the wise and economical expansion of a metropolitan school system. As yet 
Vancouver is a mere outline or sketch of what it will be. It is a framework 


* See Assembly hall in Britannia High School. 7 See Henry Hudson School. 
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with the scaffolding plainly visible. What the City will be and what its 
schools will be cannot be separated. Now, while great open spaces are avail- 
able, is the time to choose school sites. Other great cities have spent millions 
to expropriate improved property upon which to place schools. Vancouver 
may, by anticipating future development, secure suitable sites for schools at 
the cost of the land value alone. 

But the problem is a complex one. It cannot be solved by a shrewd 
business man or by a group of shrewd business men in an office with a map 
of the City in front of them. Like any other big and difficult problem, it 
must be solved by experts, and in this case the experts must be schoolmen. 
The big thing must be settled first. This big thing is the general trend of 
school policy. Is the present system to be perpetuated or will the future give 
Vancouver a system of elementary, middle, and high schools? If so, should 
the City also have a modern and well-equipped vocational and technical school 
and where should it be located? Assuming that these things—elementary 
schools, middle schools, differentiated high schools, a new vocational and tech- 
nical school—are to be realized, what should be the immediate policy, e.g., for 
the next five years, and the permanent policy, e.g., for the next quarter- 
century, regarding schoo] sites and school construction? It is no part of the 
work of the School Survey to settle these problems.* It would be presumptuous 
folly for us to attempt to settle them without plenty of time for study and 
investigation and without knowing definitely the policy of the school board in 
regard to the line along which development is to be directed. School policy 
may be directed or it may just “limp” along in the wake of general city 
growth. . 

In the opinion of the Survey, whatever may have been the motives guiding 
them, the ratepayers who, by defeating school by-laws, have delayed building 
operations in Vancouver during the past ten years have probably acted more 
wisely than they knew. They have interfered with and delayed some necessary 
improvements, but they have also prevented the school board from making 
some colossal blunders. One illustration will suffice and that is the proposal 
which was made to erect an expensive high school building on the ;Denman 
Street site with a park on the north, Burrard Inlet on the east, English Bay on 
the west, and a semi-business, semi-residential area on the south and south- 
east. 

In the opinion of the Survey Commission the school board should put the 
existing school accommodation in the older part of the City—Central, 
Aberdeen, Lord Roberts, Dawson, and King George High School—in a good 
state of repair and await developments. The block containing the board’s 
offices and the Central School is probably worth three-quarters of a million or 
more. The buildings on it are old and not of great value. The land will 
probably double in value in ten years and before that time it should be 
abandoned for school purposes. 


* See section XXI. of this chapter. In the course of a Provincial Survey the Commissioners could — 
devote only about one-fourth of their time to the Vancouver problem. 


+ A case might be made out for erecting a comparatively inexpensive primary school on this site "a 


which would take care of pupils now housed in temporary buildings on other school sites between — 
Granville Street and Stanley Park. 
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The present Technical School, which, we understand, is a rented building, 
is poorly adapted for school purposes. It is badly lighted, badly arranged, 
and very gloomy and depressing. A new site should be secured at once and 
plans made to erect a modern technical and vocational school in keeping with 
present day needs. In our opinion, this is the most pressing building problem 
facing the school board and the one most intimately connected with the material 
progress and prosperity of the City. We shall make further reference to it 
under a separate heading. 


VI. ReGisrration AND CLASSIFICATION OF PuPILs. 


The registration and classification of pupils in any school is, subject to 
certain reservations, a fair index of the efficiency of the system and the economy 
practised in,its administration. There are, of course, many exceptions to this 
statement. It will occasionally happen that the rapid increase in school 
population will make a certain amount of overcrowding unavoidable in an 
elementary school and the same shifting of population may so lessen the 
attendance at another school as to leave vacant seats in several classrooms. 
Without disturbing the grading of his school a principal could not, on short 
notice, make adjustments so that every teacher would have the same number 
of pupils. 

Generally speaking, little fault can be found with the classification of 
pupils in the Vancouver schools. Comparatively few classes register more than 
forty-three or forty-four pupils and very few register under thirty-five. For 
the months of June and October, respectively, the average registration of 
pupils for each teacher was approximately as follows: Aberdeen, 38, 44; 
Alexandra, 39.5, 39.5; Bayview, 40.2, 44.4; Beaconsfield, 34.5, 36.2; Cecil 
Rhodes, 35.5, 38.5; Central, 34, 35; Charles Dickens, 39, 42; Florence Nightin- 
gale, 34.7, 34; Franklin, 40.3, 41; General Gordon, 39, 38.7; Grandview, 42.6, 
43; Hastings, 39.5, 41.6; Kitsilano, 39, 36.2; Laura Secord, 36.5, 36.5; Living- 
Stone, 39.5, 40.7; Macdonald, 36.5, 39; Model, 37.2, 38; Mount Pleasant, 36.5, 
39; Lord Nelson, 41, 44; Lord Roberts, 36.7, 39; Seymour, 36.4, 38.2; Simon 
Fraser, 35.5, 36; Strathcona, 35.5, 39; Lord Tennyson, 38, 37. In the opinion 
of the Survey, the classification in many of these schools could not have been 
improved without either lessening or increasing the number of teachers. 
Usually it was not practicable to lessen the number of teachers without 
disturbing the grading, and in almost every case where the registration wag 
high the additional teachers could not have been accommodated with class- 
rooms. 

The one point in connection with classification that seemed most open to 
adverse criticism was the large number of small grade seven or grade eight 
Classes taught by men, and too often it would happen that in the same school 
there were very large intermediate or primary classes taught by women. In 
_ the Beaconsfield school in June three teachers, of whom two were men, taught 
ninety-one pupils of grades seven and eight, while two women taught eighty- 
_ five pupils of grades three, four, and five. In October the same two men and 
4 woman were teaching ninety-eight pupils of grades seven and eight, while 
two women were teaching ninety-one pupils of grades five and six. In the 
Cecil Rhodes school in June five teachers, of whom two were men, taught 164 
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pupils of grades seven and eight. At the same time three women were teaching 
127 pupils of grades five and six. In the Central school in June three teachers, 
of whom two were men, taught 102 pupils of grades seven and eight, while 
three women were venre 137 pupils of grades four, five, and six. In the 
same school in October three teachers, of whom two were men, were in charge 
of ninety-two pupils, while two women were teaching ninety-one pupils of 
grades one and two. In the Charles Dickens school in June the principal had 
twenty-seven pupils of grade eight, one lady had forty-three pupils of grade 
seven, and another forty-five pupils of grades four and five. In the Fairview 
school in June four teachers in charge of senior classes had 130 pupils, four 
others in the middle of the school had charge of 183 pupils. In the same 
school in October two teachers near the top of the school were teaching ninety 
pupils, while two others near the bottom were teaching forty-nine pupils. In 
the Florence Nightingale school in October three teachers at the top had 
ninety-six pupils and three teachers in the middle had 125 pupils. In the 
Hastings school in June five teachers, of whom three were men, taught 179 
pupils, while five women taught 235 pupils and five other women 169 pupils. 
In the Kitsilano school in June one teacher had fifty-one pupils composed of 
two grades. In the Mount Pleasant school five teachers in charge of senior 
classes had 171 pupils, while five other teachers had 233 pupils. In the Simon 
Fraser school for the year 1923-24 the principal had twenty-eight grade a 
pupils. He has the same number for the year 1924—25. 

These figures are given not for the purpose of criticizing the organization of 


these schools, which may be the best possible under the circumstances. They 


are given to emphasize two points. First, that the depleted classes are 
generally found at the top of the school as a result of a sifting process which 
fixes a standard of attainment too high for the average child to reach, the 
result being congested classes made up of over-age children in the upper- 
middle grades. The other reason for calling attention to these fragments of 
classes found in the upper grades is to point out a remedy that might possibly 
save the ratepayer thousands of dollars. This remedy will be dealt with under 
the section on middle schools. 


VII. Tue. Tecunican SCHOOL. 


We open this section by giving several quotations from “Vocational Educa- 


tion,” by David Snedden, of Columbia University, formerly State Commissioner 
of Education for Massachusetts. 


“Man must produce economic goods if he is to live; he must produce them well and 
efficiently if he is to live well and efficiently; and he must be trained long and exactingly 
if he is to produce efficiently. 

“Many are the superstitions in education that we may expect to see blown up ov 
dried up during the next twenty-five years. We shall certainly plumb the shallowness 
of the ‘cold storage’ education which seeks to fill the mind with technical knowledge of 
a vocation before its practice is begun. We shall see the folly of confusing general or 


liberal education for children in rural communities with vocational agricultural education — 


for those who are to be farmers. We shall learn to appreciate the almost criminal 
ignorance, the almost wilful blindness, of those who deny or dispute the possibilities of 


q 


definite vocational education for the highly specialized or so-dubbed ‘unskilled’ occupa- 


tions. We shall learn that good schools for the respective species of vocational education 


are not the rivals of good schools for liberal education, but their very desirable and 
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necessary complements—that together they contribute to the rounded education, but 
that alone they give only a one-sided education. 5 

“But writers and curriculum makers rarely make vocational competency as a ‘total 
thing’ the starting point of their work. They assume the continuance of conditions of 
apprenticeship learning or something analogous to that, after the completion of what is 

called vocational school education. Frequently vocational school teachers will say, 

almost boastingly, that it is not their province to train workers—engineers, machinists, 
salesgirls, etc., as the case may be; theirs is the responsibility only of instructing in 
‘principles,’ in the ‘ science,’ or the ‘art’ of the vocation. This has long been the position 
defended by teachers of ‘applied science’ in engineering and agricultural colleges, and 
of other technical subjects in schools supposedly educating for ‘business life,’ for the home- 
making callings, for the ‘ art-using’ vocations, and even for ‘farming’ and teaching. 

“Hence the historic vocational school has sought only to be a complementary school— 
before or after practical experience obtained in the pursuit of the calling itself—and has 
not only remained indifferent to the prevailing requirements of the vocation, but has 
even sought incessantly to persuade itself that what it did not give in the way of training 
in skills, managerial powers, ete., was of little importance or was surely to be acquired in 
actual practice anyway. 

“Eventually society will exact a guarantee that every youth shall become vocation- 
ally efficient before it is too late; but it will leave to him the largest practicable amount 
of freedom by which he will meet the social requirement. 

“Whenever the content of the curriculum of an industrial school is under discussion, 
the well-meaning advocates of English language, literature, civics, hygiene, American 
history, and various sciences appear and urge in language very general and deficient in 
concrete instance the vocational significance of their favourite forms of learning. A not 
uncommon outcome of this pressure is that a school designed by its founders to be an 
effective vocational school for some occupation or group of occupations, and generously 
Supported by the public in that expectation, becomes in fact simply a new and often less 
effective form of ‘ general’ school, and its curriculums more or less meaningless mixtures 
of various general and so-called practical subjects. . . . These hybrid schools do not 
usually give a fair or in any sense acceptable vocational education; they seriously 
misguide the pupil as regards a possible career and his qualifications therefor; and often 
they make no really worthy contributions towards the true and desirable ends of liberal 
or general education.” 


The Commissioners paid brief visits to the Technical School, but spent 


sufficient time to acquaint themselves with its general plan of organization. 


We found thirteen classes, made up as follows: Three first-year technical, two 
first-year matriculation, two second-year technical, two second-year matricu- 
lation, one third-year technical, one third-year matriculation, and one special 


class. The first-year classes average thirty pupils, the second-year classes 


about twenty-three pupils, the third-year classes twenty-six pupils, and the 
special class has twenty pupils. 
The first and second-year matriculation classes are taking a minimum 


amount of so-called technical work consisting of practice in the machine shop, 


in woodwork, in printing, and some other work of similar nature; the third- 
year matriculation class is pursuing exactly the same course as other pupils 
in the three regular high schools. The so-called technical classes are not 


looking toward matriculation but are taking a combination of academic work 


and various handicrafts. Slightly more than half the total registration is 


Be ade up of first-year pupils, showing conclusively that the technical school 
"does not hold a greater proportion of its total number of pupils until gradua- 


‘tion than do the academic high schools. The school is not equipped for a 
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very wide range of shopwork but appears to be well supplied with apparatus 
for instruction in the courses being offered. 

The Commission was anxious to discover why 125 boys, whose objective 
was university matriculation, were taking courses in the Technical School 
rather than’ in the regular academic high schools. With a view to getting 
accurate information on this point a questionnaire was submitted to the third- 
year matriculation class. Summarized, their reasons for preferring the 
Technical School may be classified as follows :— 

1. Wished for more shopwork than given in an ordinary high school. 

2. Wished to attend a boys’ school. 

3. Had heard the Technical School had better teachers than the high schools. 4 

4. Liked the appeal made for students by the principal of the Technical School. 

5. Believed that boys in the Technical School were more ambitious to succeed than 
those in the regular high schools and wasted less time in social pleasures. 

6. To discover what trade I am best fitted for. 

7. The hours were longer at the Technical School. 

8. The public school principal advised me to go to the Technical. 

An analysis of these reasons fails to convince the Commissioners that there 
is any real reason for duplicating in the Technical School the matriculation 
courses now being given in the regular high schools. We saw superior work 
done by a number of teachers in the Technical School. We probably saw 
poorer work in some of the academic subjects than in any other Vancouver 
high school we visited. We have no criticism to make of the management of 
the school. So far as we could see, it was being carried on as well as other 
Vancouver schools we visited. 

In our opinion the weakness in the Technical School is the indefiniteness 
of its aim. It would appear that those responsible for its organization are 
very much in doubt as to what its function ought to be. They know it must 
be something different from the other high schools. They appear to be afraid 
frankly to call it a vocational school. The result is a hybrid organization 
steering a zig-zag course with one eye on the University and the other on 
various trades and industries. In the opinion of the Commissioners, there is 
great need in Vancouver for a vocational or pre-vocational school that will 
give the technical training basic for the City’s rapidly growing commercial 
and industrial enterprises. Such a school, if properly organized, ought to 
enrol three or four thousand students in day and evening classes. Preceding 
its organization a complete and exhaustive survey should be made of the 
business and industrial establishments of the City. Only by means of such 
a survey can the real work of a vocational and technical school be discovered. 
The present evening courses indicate the lines along which development should 
take place. Young people who have left the middle school at the age of fifteen — 
would pursue a variety of courses to prepare themselves for business or 
industrial occupations. Other young people already engaged in these occupa- 
tions should be taking part-time courses to improve their vocational skill, and 
yet others would be taking, as they now are, evening courses with the same i 
end in view. A technical school, to meet the needs of all classes, must organize — we 
a great variety of courses, some extending over a few months, others extending cae 
over a year or two years. The courses must be elastic and adjusted to suit . 
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the needs of the rapidly changing industrial and commercial life of a growing 
city. 

In the opinion of the Commissioners, a technical school that attempts 
merely to teach the science and Shopwork that is basic and common to a 
great many industries is doomed to failure for several reasons. In the first 
place, mathematics, physics, chemistry, and drawing can be taught just as 
well and more economically in the general high school. In the second place, 
there is no such thing as basic English, or basic arithmetic, or basic shop- 
work common to a number of trades or businesses. Industry and commerce 
are becoming so highly specialized that the training required for them, beyond 
that given in an elementary or general high school, must also be specialized. 
And any vocational school that attempts to meet these needs must know them 
and then plan a specific programme for each. This is no easy matter, but the 
vocational school will justify its existence only in proportion to the progress 
made along these lines. 

A technical or vocational school for Vancouver has no need to apologize 
for its existence nor has it any need to usurp the functions of any existing 
schools. It has no Cinderella réle to play. It can hold its head high and 
proclaim aloud its title to be called the porchway or vestibuled entrance 
to the vocational life of the masses. What the university and the professional 
schools of law, medicine, agriculture, and teaching do for a mere handful the 
vocational school must do for the many. The present Vancouver Technical 
School is not playing this réle and cannot do so until it undergoes many 
changes. 

These needed changes and the future of the school is the biggest single 
problem facing the board of trustees. The present building is unsuitable and 
would be wholly inadequate were the school to meet the real needs of the 
people. A new site should be chosen near the geographical centre of a 
Greater Vancouver. Probably a million dollars will have to be spent in 


buildings, but this construction work may be spread over a number of years. 


The present High School of Commerce should form a part of the new Technical 
School and its courses should be reorganized to provide for those who want a 
six-months’ intensive training in one or more subjects as well as for those who 
have leisure to take a full one, two, or three-year course. 

It seems to the Commissioners very doubtful whether the present popula- 
tion and wealth of British Columbia can support more than one well-equipped 
vocational school. For that reason we think the Department of Education 
might bear one-third the capital cost of erecting and equipping a new building 
in Vancouver, on condition that students would be admitted from any part of 


the Province on payment by the municipality from which they come of a fee 


covering the net cost of education to the City of Vancouver. This would 
mean that the budget for the Technical School would have to be kept separate 
from that of other Vancouver schools. 

The present Public Schools Act provides for an advisory technical board, 
Made up of a number of co-opted members. This plan at present seems of little 
benefit, largely, we suspect, because these co-opted members have no real power. 
Experience in other places has shown that the best results are secured when a 
ommittee composed partly of board members and partly of co-opted members 
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is allowed actually to manage the technical school after having its total budget 
for the year fixed by the school board. Unless some power is given to co-opted 
members they are not likely to take upon themselves any serious responsibility. 

We think a technical school for both sexes, including the present commer- 
cial high school, under one management, preferable to separate institutions 
for the sexes. We strongly recommend that the courses in this school be 
planned to suit the needs of vocational life without reference to a further 
education in the university or in any other institution. We also think that in 
order to secure a proper co-ordination the principal of the vocational school 
must be responsible for the organization and management of evening classes. 
We should hope that an occupational survey of the City would show the prac- 
ticability of establishing many part-time day classes for workers of both sexes. 

The Director of Evening Classes in Vocational Education in the Annual 
Report of the Vancouver School Board for 1923 says :— 

‘For several years there has been an agitation among many Vancouver citizens for 
the establishment of an Art School, and yet, when courses in such work are offered, it is 
a remarkable fact that very few Show any interest. For the course in Etching not a single 
inquiry was received, and for the course in Modelling in Clay and Plasticine there were 
put two. The course in Life Drawing, conducted by one of our best artists, drew only 
sixteen students, and the average attendance in the class is less than fifty per cent. 

“ Again, there ig not the interest manifested in Technical Education that one would 
expect in a city the size of Vancouver. The course in Chemistry did not draw a single 
student and the courses in Advanced Mechanical and Steam Engineering, Mathematics for 
Engineers, Navigation, and Theory and Drawing for Carpenters and Woodworkers had to 
be discontinued because of the very small attendance.” 

We can quite understand what is said above. It is no proof that a strong 
art department is not needed in the technical school. Such a department 
cannot be organized and developed on short notice. It must grow from a small 
beginning. We strongly recommend that under a reorganized technical school 
there be an art department in charge of the most competent teacher that can 
be procured. No city may hope to have an industrial future without doing 
everything possible to develop the artistic instincts of her people. 

Representations were made to the Survey Commission regarding the need 
in Vancouver for a school of arts and crafts. The basis of any such institution 
would necessarily be adequate instruction in freehand drawing. In our 
opinion, the Vancouver school board should encourage in every possible way 
a department of this nature in connection with a reorganized technical school. 
It might be advisable to put its management under a separate advisory board. 


VIII. VocationaL GUIDANCE. 
This problem is intimately connected with that of the middle and vocational 
schools. Probably fifty per cent. of the adolescents who will complete the 


middle school course between the ages of fifteen and sixteen years will shortly . 


afterwards be compelled to become wage-earners. Every possible effort should 


be made to give them preparatory courses.in.some-form of vocational work. . 
The regular teachers and the school principal will need the advice of a liaison 


al who is closely in touch with the needs of employers on the one hand 
/and with the possibilities of vocational training on the other. 


Under our modern industrial system the great mass of workers of both — 


sexes cannot possibly receive specific vocational training for a permanent occu: 


pation. Industrial and commercial occupations are largely arranged in a 
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series of graduated steps. A boy of sixteen or seventeen enters’ on a certain 
level and does a certain kind of work hoping soon to do a different and more 
difficult work on a higher level. Often each new job requires a course of 
‘ specific training. The girl of seventeen or eighteen who enters an office needs 
specific vocational training such as is given in the present Commercial High 
School. At twenty-two or twenty-three she may require a wholly different type 
of specific training as homemaker. Part-time courses and evening classes 
should be available for all industrial and business workers and a vocational 
officer of the right type would be most valuable in getting young people properly 
started. In a city like Vancouver there would probably be need for a well- 
trained woman to assist as adviser to girls. 
Great care should be exercised in choosing a vocational guidance officer. 
It goes without saying that he should be a man of exceptional social instincts 
and have a keen interest in young people. It might be well to choose a com- 
paratively young and able school principal or teacher and give him six months’ 
or a year’s post graduate training at a good university in social psychology 
and vocational guidance. Any attempt to make a vocational guidance officer 
out of some “ goody-goody ” man who has failed in another profession will end 
in disaster. Further, this highly important position should be a legitimate 
promotion for some successful schoolman. The teaching profession offers all 
too few positions for men with executive ability. The few available ought not 
to be given to outsiders. 


IX. Mippie ScuHoots or *Junior High SCHOOLS FOR THE City oF VANCOUVER. 


So much has been said in previous parts of our Report regarding a middle 
schoo] that only a brief reference to the general principle underlying it need 
be made here. We should, however, like to quote a paragraph from The 
Portland School Survey, written by Professor F. E. Spaulding, Dean of the 
School of Education in Yale University, and formerly Superintendent of 
Schools in Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Carried into practice, this means that when a pupil has reached in maturity and 
need the intermediate period, he is to be advanced to instruction appropriate to that period, 
whether he has completed the normal work of the elementary period or not; it means 
that when a pupil has reached in maturity and need the secondary period, he is to be 
advanced to instruction appropriate to that period, whether he has completed the normal 
work of the intermediate period or not. If such pupils are incapable of taking up work 
usually given in the intermediate or in the secondary periods, then work adapted to their 
heeds must be provided. This is the simple principle that must prevail, that a child in 
the intermediate, or a youth in the secondary stage of development, belongs with other 
children in the intermediate or with other youth in the secondary stage of development. 
Instruction must always fit the stage of development, even to the individual needs in that 
stage of development ; elementary instruction is not suitable for children of the intermediate 

‘stage, nor is intermediate instruction suitable for youth of the secondary stage.” 


No more concise argument could possibly be advanced for the necessity of 
a middle or junior high school, and no city in America at the present time 
_ offers a better opportunity for the introduction of such schools than the City 
of Vancouver. 


* The Commissioners have made a very careful study of the school in Vancouver called a Junior 
- High School. In their opinion this institution is doing an admirable work. Of course it is not a junior 
high school as that term is generally used. It is a school for over-age pupils who, with few exceptions, 
_Were unable to gain admittance to a regular high school. With a system of middle schools or junior 
high schools, as we advocate them, these pupils would have entered such schools before they were 
thirteen years of age. 
26 ‘ 
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In the preceding section we have referred to the number of small classes, 
usually grade eight classes, found in some of the Vancouver schools. The 
following table gives approximately the number of children registered in 
grades seven and eight in June, 1924, with the number of teachers in charge. 
Where the number of teachers is represented by a fraction it is because one or 
more teachers were in charge of a class composed partly of grade six and partly 
of grade seven pupils. This table shows that in these two grades in June, 1924, 
there were registered .in the Vancouver schools 3,910 pupils taught by 108 
teachers. If these pupils had been gathered into middle or junior high schools 
and divided into classes made up of forty pupils each, they would have required 
ninety-eight teachers instead of 108. This change would have saved ten 
teachers, or a saving in money of not less than $20,000. 


VANCOUVER SCHOOLS, JUNE, 1924. 


No. of Pupils No. of Teachers 
Registered in in Charge of 


School. Grades Seven Grades Seven 
and Wight. and Hight. 

DN Y=) ate (YS cg eT oe Oe OCT hh IRL ae tunes WSS ee eee 104 3 
ONG E)-2 150 V0 0 ts Wages BRON Olas Pod ass neal Ree I Spel hep ee Ren. wh eon Styl Se Bee as 190 5 
Ba yyiews) stu eet Seria) Pet A AL AS Ari), aioe A aN aoe Rees 5. coe eee 134 3.5 
Beaconstield "isc: leley ie 2 Ee ed eed epee eve pemeeee | ee 91 3 
@Ocil RWOCGS, sn se ce, alee se eae Rt a ee ee 164 5 
K(OPah ata ats Wha es weed ey al RE a eee DOO PER PAC CON ok a tt eee FE 8 ee oe 102 3 
(MATTOS TT CK STS ese oh ieee ss atk ee ee a ofa ea CE 108 3 
EWING eee eo ME eS ee ee ee ae ee Sih Wie see PE EGG es uN) 7 
EB Vvile Wa eee nee ae eee re Ne 2 ee et ae 99 3 
Florence Nightingale —................ 1 Millay a4 ere Det 5 A oe NSAI ete, SS 194 5 
Brac ity Bee Re ae ee eee Ci ee eee eee es 2 
@énletal ‘Gordon Wh Mie Sees eer eee eee ee TPA 3 
Grand viewee . 2 eet eats ve tile ee ee EEE eee are Fs Eases Be ei! 55 
Grenfell: “atx see. wee oe) ek ew ee ie, Se 5 AMOS AA RRS ANIA es Bin As te 10 0.5 
SS Sian ee ek Re Pe eee ee ne ee Bere ee ee ee ee 179 5 
f BS VaN Gh seam  ULOUG USYOy uty cee ee A ee ee Re NC ed a sh ela es Soe 13 4 
Kitteila ng i eras ee > Sia ber wer ety amen tones Soe NS Pan 8 GURL ee eee 148 4 
Tara tSecord:) Siete aes tS Pees ee Ie Ee en 5 ee eee. ee 114 3 
Liv 1S HOME Tox 1 ily 5 ett See bese chs Lene rien ys te Ee teeta 2 A 107 3 
Modeled. 2 tone. ti Si te Oe Raee ee ee Ft en ie. Later fh Ory te 121 3.5 
Mount BE leasarititt eto ele whe rE eens hs 2052 ee a es 187 5) 
THOR GM ING ISO ry tps Ue Te PE a ae eS ee ee eee 221 5 
Word? Robertisd 62. sete Rees Bs a eee ber Si ee ee 243 7 
Se yanioiit: easel tt okt, vied Ne apa tees ores ete eat Sa, ee eee 188 4. 
Simon i raserl 0 teyoue Salto i alee eats «lene s. AAa kee eee eee 132 4 
Strathcona bei itork a aie ee ah RG See ee On ee RE eee 148 4 
Lord ("Demthy ors 1202 Ee Oe cies Steere 203 6 

Mota lary. tee heen de ed an ES Peet ee ea) RG ter ee ee tener 3,910 108.5 


We are not advocating establishing junior high schools in the City of Van- 
couver with a view to saving money. Any savings that would be effected by 
the elimination of the present small classes in the elementary schools would 
probably be more than offset by increases in other ways. The argument for a 
middle or junior high school must be based not on a possible saving in money, 
but on the increased opportunity this school will afford for the education of 


boys and girls. In our opinion, middle schools, which would include pupils ins 
grades seven and eight now in the elementary schools and first-year pupils now — 
in the high schools, should be established as soon as possible in every part of 


LET o: 
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the city. To establish them no additional school accommodation will be 
required. The whole problem is one of readjustment on a large scale. Neces- 


_ sarily the Survey Commission could not give sufficient time to this problem 


to work out a detailed solution. It would, however, seem that not less than 


_ six such schools, situated at strategic points, are necessary to meet present 
' requirements. The Commission_is inclined to the view that, if the middle 


school plan were put in operation, the Britannia High School and the King 
_ Edward High School with a modern and reorganized Technical School would 
Supply adequate facilities for senior high school education. If pupils of 
grades seven and eight were withdrawn from the elementary schools the 
remaining pupils could be accommodated so ag to leave three or four of these 
elementary schools unoccupied. These elementary schools, together with one 

or two of the existing high schools, could then be adapted to suit the needs of 
middle schools. As the city grows, modern, well-equipped middle or junior 
high schools could be built to take care of the increase in school population, 
thereby gradually releasing those temporarily used as middle schools for their 
original purpose, the education of elementary school children. 


X. CLASSES FOR SUBNORMAL PUPILS. 


The Commissioners are aware that the Vancouver school board is proud of 
the organization of its classes for subnormal pupils. This pride in achievement 
is justifiable if we could shut our eyes to its cost. It does credit to the humani- 
tarian instincts of the board of trustees but dips deeply into the ratepayers’ 
pockets. The good work being done would probably incline us to overlook its 
cost did we not feel that this work can be done equally ‘well at half the cost 
under a more businesslike system. This must be our excuse for setting forth 


_ the situation with some detail. 


‘ TABLE A.—SPECIAL CLASSES, VANCOUVER. 
‘ Average Average 
® School. Attendance, Attendance, 
z June, 1924. October, 1924. 
SPW TaN Gey, TEL Ge Woe i a. ALAR a gn can ee OO: ie ae 
RE ING MONA errr yt hy Were on Glial oy ha buy cha 5.80 3.41 
eNO BEG Set a 90 a he aay | 12.90 - 13.60 
ITER Oia tena hier Sit Tle eke etek ore ew Oe, 11.60 9.00 
oilegs SY) Tis LE? IR OSA a ene nan 12.80 12.80 
NOs) Seer ee CEO Te MOM 2 Gd ey! 13.40 13.60 
a RH oeiohemenio Momanist iil Dib oh) el we eal! 9.50 S17 
Mumrrence Nightingale No.2) 0021) wal oe et 13.10 12.93 
Re eee i it FS il ee a 9.00 15.69 
4 MIRED COSI EL Ie oe ok a aka lee 11.00 8.80 
ch, a tetas Suds Milby id lll delet led Miers en ae eI eRe 11.60 11.97 
ocd Oren: ey Tol CS ale PPS 11.00 7.80 
PEE GID 0 Oh EU ee se eo 14.00 14.80 
I Picnic ttc ee dep ne nee ce sue ets ae. eee 13.80 13.00 
ns tf Me Wirt 00 oe ee Beek as, TAS 10.50 
RR RTE ORE tie tek Ek Nd a oa aR ie Soa pha nee: 12.84 13.80 
os EGanawty INW@y, alew 2 Ral aR eco a rd tele on DOMES Ps Wood 14.36 12.40 
Berbiecona No, Qe. ee PAD oe. a i RAL EE 9.78 8.60 
So eee ee ee ere eer eee eee See et eee 12.48 
RECN AMNA hs 8c 8 es ge ea ale ie el A oe B10w joe wei: 
"TEGRSTIGY” | AO eee ek Oe RY ane Re Set ee eee Pe C8 211.83 203.35 
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Table A shows the actual average attendance at these classes for the months 
of June and October, 1924. Averaging the attendance for the two months and 
assuming it to represent a fair average for the year, we get a daily attendance 
slightly under 208 pupils. 5 


TARLE B.—VANCOUVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Psychological Department. 
Salary 


Name. School. per Month. 

MISS eR teIC CT ane wanes eee bee tek, eee PS y.icholOeiSty (5a ee eee ek ee eee $196 00 
MISS (A se dec iL) a vip mee ieee eee ceeese eee eee eee Supervisor of Special Classes..........-..-.-.--.--- 196 00 
Miss} Mir Camtel omic seater eee Social Service WOrKeI se escent 174 00. 
MISSHL SEA Bite Sere see eee, Ov_Ser vial One Willa oe eeeees ee eee ee een eEEe 174 00 
MissvE OD: Birda2ii 4 ee See @leiibesilheaet) Bc oid Aen eb oh eras ee Seer 120 00 
Mir ORVES SG USO: lis eal enn eee Ge ree DiawiGomte les ot eee ath. Bee oe 132 00 
Mise Ge Russe lien fn eee Tae ROT ot tes ce oe cae eh eee 144 00 
IMEESS et bin LGA Clie uae tie oases Wee eee ames DART IAY TE Kepone) 28 cc ... 174 00 
IMSS Wik BO vert eae eee coe LT Val ys Serre g eee rene see eee Re orton cere 174 00 
TYG A eee MSH Aron etapa Od Pulrview!) ¢.. 00) Ae ee. 2 eee 174 00 
IMCISSY ML.) 132 SEL Gr Cn teeta ene ee ee ee Hlorence UN anhing alleys: sees sees oe 188 00 
Mires (AY. GAS t 2e ree wea oe Pace een ee eee jaikoweersneren plete oe eto 144 00 
MISSES Ike ers Oliemass eee eee nee Grembelt Eee: ABN ae Be eee eee 174 00 
IVOIREAO RAK CAN GOIN eel ork Se eer ee ee Henry. LU SOM) ee. eee ee 150 00 
Mitisis HIPS Mie Ss ict ki eral eit Clee ener eee | Gi ech Bs ag eee eh Cay Wiha he peat et ee ae Bie 144 00 
INGE BE Nem esen aaa ee Laut SCCOrd eer ect ee ee ee 162 00 
Missa (GaiR.eca dire’ ate ea 2. See Macdomaldi fie tert oe tale eee 126 00 
Mise (GC. -A.. MacKenzie® <2. 222 2 eS Moumt Selene mig verse eee ee ete ease eee eee 168 00 
A ESE RS an we BS a6 SO Oe ee See SSO VaOULT eee 20 oe ce ee ek ee eee 150 00 
IN DEST ONS iat sible sic En eee en are A Se yINOUIS . caeet sn oe ce ee ee 174 00 
IM AIRY ISG ADE ARTO WETTING. a A Sim OTN ETE Se Ta eae eee cee ee eek 162 00 
Mirae Hh), t@ Wigley were ees tetas. eee eee Sirath conga Wel ee Ae RU ee eee 150 00 
IMNSS les Vise ECL SOsTl eee eee eee Strathcona = J ead ee Tee eee 138 00 
IND a NS PE eM in Viet oe ees Serle Peete soe eeeen IN AMBIEN 2A Drege AN ARS Se ee tered 246 00 
Vir COREA. CCUG OT eres eee et Sener ee an et an Gll2ll eed eWay Heke ee ee Se ee econ 246 00 
TENG) Uehara I RN I a ea Aas a ead oy ene Se $4,130 00 


Table B shows the salaries of the teachers and directors of this work for 
the month of December, 1924. Multiplying this amount by ten, we get a 
yearly salary of $41,300. 

An examination of the board’s financial statement seems to show that 
expenses, other than teachers’ salaries, for the maintenance of 537 class-rooms 
amount to a sum not less than $400,000. This sum includes fuel, light, janitor 
service, supplies, medical and dental service, office expenses, inspection, interest 
charges on debt, repairs, and all other items that enter into the cost of operating 
schools. It gives us approximately $745 for each classroom. To be quite — 
safe let us assume that these extra expenses do not exceed $600 per classroom. 
The special classes occupy nineteen classrooms and a domestic science room; 
twenty rooms in all. This gives a charge of $12,000 in addition to $41,300 
for teacher service, making a total of $53,300 for an average attendance of 
208 pupils, or $256 per pupil. As there were 197 teaching days in 1924, this 
means that every day a pupil was in actual attendance at a special class the 
taxpayers, civic and provincial, had to provide the sum of $1.30 for that te 
child’s education. bi 
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What is the cause of this excessive cost and how can it be reduced? In 
the first place, the average attendance per teacher at these classes is unneces- 
sarily low and might safely be increased to fifteen pupils instead of eleven 
pupils as at present, A second cause of excessive cost is the system of 
organization which adds a psychologist, a supervisor, a social service worker, 
an observation class teacher, and two special manual training instructors to 
the nineteen regular teachers who have an average class attendance of only 
eleven pupils each. This means that the board is employing twenty-five 
teachers, in receipt of salaries much above the elementary school average, for 
the education of 208 pupils. 

A psychologist is necessary and we have reason to believe the social service 
worker is of great assistance. The supervisor and observation class teacher 
would be wholly unnecessary under a proper organization, and the employment 
of two mannal training instructors could be justified only by adopting a plan 
which would group these classes in three or four centres and avoid the present 
excessive waste that occurs through teaching small groups of children. We 


are quite familiar with the usual arguments used to justify this procedure. 


The same arguments could be used with equal force to justify reducing classes 
of normal pupils to six or seven per teacher. And this reduction in numbers 
would be a perfectly reasonable procedure if ‘society had the wealth to pay 
the necessary number of teachers. The best private schools in America and 
Great Britain are already providing an average of one teacher for every eight 
pupils. But until the Vancouver board can afford to spend more than $65 
a year on the education of normal pupils in elementary classes the expenditure 
of $256 on subnormal pupils is indefensible. It might be justified if these 
unfortunate children could be educated in provincial institutions and main- 
tained there permanently. In that case we might hope in a single generation 
to eliminate or greatly reduce the number of feebleminded. The procedure 
followed at present is a “ sop” to satisfy the humanitarian instincts of society. 
It does not strike at the root of the problem. 

The organization of the Vancouver subnormal classes is based on an 
esoteric philosophy. It assumes that there is something mysterious and very 


difficult to learn about the detection and treatment of feebleminded children. 


The mysterious secrets are carefully guarded. Teachers of subnormal pupils 
are not “initiated.” They are “spoon-fed” year after year by a special 
Supervisor. They are not even competent to ‘“ observe” and report upon a 
pupil who has been given the Binet-Simon tests and found to have an intelli- 
gence quotient of sixty-eight or seventy-two. As long as this system is 
followed it will be necessary to have a special supervisor and a special 
observation class teacher. As soon as the chief psychologist conceives her 
main work to lie in selecting and training teachers, these teachers will not 
only direct their own classes but will be able to give assistance in the examina- 
tion of pupils more than sufficient to compensate the chief psychologist for 


‘the time spent on their *training. Further reference will be made to this 


* We have in our possession a statement from an experienced and highly trained psychologist now 


_ Supervising special classes for a Canadian province to the effect that any well trained normal school 
graduate can, with two summer sessions’ special training, make herself thoroughly competent to give 


the Binet-Simon tests. ; 
See also Terman’s ‘‘ Measurement of Intelligence,’ pages 107-109, 126, 131, 132. 
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question when discussing the need for a trained psychologist of university 
standing as head of a bureau of measurements. 

In the opinion of the Survey the time has come for a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of special classes for subnormal children in Vancouver. Instead of 
nineteen classes in fourteen centres there ought to be not more than three 
centres, situated at strategic points. This would give a registration of eighty 
to one hundred pupils for each centre and make possible a grading that 
would improve the work and lessen its cost. The number of regular specially 
trained teachers could be cut in two and special teachers for home economics 
and manual training employed without the enormous waste in teaching power 
under the present system. Every dollar spent on car fares for pupils would 
save $5 to $10 in teachers’ salaries. 

In some American cities having progressive school systems these special 
classes are of three or four types, as follows :— 

(a.) Atypical Classes containing sixteen pupils retarded three years or 
more. These pupils get what they can of the barest essentials of the school 
programme and spend more than half-time on handwork. ‘These classes do 
not differ materially from the nineteen classes now operated in Vancouver. 

(b.) Limited Classes composed of dull pupils retarded one to two years 
who cannot keep pace with regular classes. These pupils are given the 
essentials of the elementary school course and are passed on to special classes 
in the junior high school to receive there the training in civics, geography, 
and pre-vocational work suited to their emotional and physical development. 
These classes are limited to thirty pupils under one teacher. In the opinion 
of the Survey there is urgent need of such classes in the schools of Vancouver. 

(c.) Opportunity Classes made up of pupils of normal intelligence but 
backward due to illness, moving about, or some other such cause. These 
classes are limited to twenty-five pupils and put in charge of especially capable 
teachers who aid pupils to make rapid adjustments to fit themselves for 
regular classes. The instruction is given partly in class groups and partly to 
individuals. In the opinion of the Survey, if such classes were established, 
one in each of the larger schools in Vancouver, the present plan of subdividing 
the eight grades into A and B groups, based on half-yearly promotions, might 
largely be changed to one providing for annual promotions. If this were 
done and some plan adopted to secure a larger registration of young pupils 
in September and a minimum registration of such pupils throughout the 
school year, the grading of pupils in the elementary school could be greatly 
simplified. 

¥ XI. A ParentTaL ScHOOL. 


The City of Vancouver needs, as a part of its regular school system, 
administered by the board of education, a parental school or preferably two 
such schools, one for boys and one for girls. Special legislation would 
probably be necessary before they could be established. They would care 
for confirmed truants and children under sixteen years of age guilty of petty 
misdemeanours. These schools would really be homes for children between 


eight and sixteen years of age who cannot be properly controlled by their © 
parents and kept at school, but whose offences are not serious enough to. 


{ 
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justify sending them to penal institutions. Children in these parental schools 
would always be there on indeterminate sentence and would be sent home 
whenever, in the opinion of the principals, such liberty might safely be given 
them. Children would be committed to these schools on the order of a 
~ magistrate or the judge of the juvenile court acting on a complaint made by 
any school principal. 

In the opinion of the School Survey, such schools, if established in 
Vancouver, would bring about a greatly needed reform in the present method 
of dealing with juvenile delinquency without adding to the cost. Such schools 
are already serving a good purpose in many large American cities. 


XII. Poysicau TRAINING, GAMES, AND CappT’ COMPANIES. 


Contradictory statements have been made to the Survey in regard to 
physical exercise and games in the Vancouver schools. Statements were 
made by representatives of organizations and by private individuals at public 
sessions of the Commission to the effect that too much emphasis in the schools 
is placed on picked teams for competitive school sports; that teachers of 
grade classes and especially teachers of the younger pupils never take their 

_ classes out to play; that female teachers generally are averse to taking any 

- considerable part in school sports; that too much emphasis is placed on cadet 

training and that boys are sometimes coerced into taking military drill; and 
that the supervision of sports and games is generally left to one or two 
enthusiasts in each school. 

We have tried to secure accurate information on these points by question- 
ing inspectors, principals, and supervisors. Only one principal out of seven 
told us he would feel free, without consulting his superiors, to allow his 
teachers to take classes to the playground, except at recess, for a game of 
ball or other play. We have not learned that either government or municipal 
? inspectors have encouraged games and sports during regular school hours by 
_ having classes on the playground in rotation. On the whole we incline to 

the belief that organized play might well receive more emphasis in the 
Be ccr schools. 
Principals hold widely different views on the value of the military training 
given cadet companies. About one-half approve and the other half are either 
4 opposed or lukewarm. Several say the boys are not really interested. Some 
object on the ground that the training tends toward militarism. Some defend 
- the work on the ground that it gives boys a good carriage and valuable 
discipline. We note in the Board’s Annual Report for 1923 that the Chief 
Municipal Inspector has four and one-half pages while the Supervisor of 
J Physical Training and Cadet Corps has twenty pages, and of the twenty pages 
devotes a page and a half to physical exercise and eighteen and one-half pages 
to cadet work. 
=; The Survey saw some excellent teaching in classrooms by grade teachers 
4 in directing the work prescribed by the Strathcona Trust Syllabus. They 
also saw some very poor work. On the whole we are inclined to the opinion 
that the director of physical exercise would accomplish more real good if he 
were to devote his whole time to training teachers to direct pupils’ games, 
_ especially in primary and intermediate grades. We think the schools would 
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suffer no real loss if every vestige of military training were eliminated from 
the school programme. 

We heartily commend the remedial work being done under the direction 
of Miss Cotsworth. 


XIII. Mepican, DENTAL, AND NURSING SERVICE. 


The Survey wish to record their hearty approval of the work being done 
by this department. It seems to be efficiently and economically organized. 
It is unfortunate that a division of opinion exists among the ratepayers on 
the question of vaccination and that so many pupils lose valuable time by 
being excluded from school for non-vaccination. 

This service should be more closely correlated with that of school hygiene 
and we venture to suggest a beginning might be made with sex education. 
The question of sex education was brought to the attention of the Survey in 
many parts of the Province. We do not know what is being done in Vancouver, 
but suggest that the board is in a position to render a real service to the whole 
Province by having Dr. White give some special instruction to adolescent 
boys and the nurses to adolescent girls. The experiment would be of interest 
to the whole Province and even beyond its borders. 


XIV. KINDERGARTEN OR INFANT CLASSES. 


The school law of British Columbia, section 50 (1) (0), permits boards 
of school trustees to establish schools for children under six years of age. In 
Iingland the Fisher Act proposed to establish such classes for children as 
young as three years. This plan was meant to operate principally in 
industrial towns where the majority of mothers work in factories. In 
American cities and in the larger of those in Ontario kindergarten classes 
are in general operation and are attended by thousands of pupils between five 
and seven years of age, who are sent there for the sake of the training given 
and not because the homes are unable to care for them. The Montessori 
schools also receive pupils under five years of age. 

During the past ten years there has been a movement in American cities 
and in the Province of Ontario to combine some kindergarten work with the 
teaching of the elements of reading and writing. The kindergarten-primary 
classes, as they are called, have been bitterly opposed by the old-fashioned 
Froebelian kindergarten teachers who look upon any attempt to combine direct 
instruction in reading, writing, and number with the play methods of the 
kindergarten as treason to the memory of their Patron Saint. But in spite 
of this opposition the movement to transform the kindergarten has made 
progress, and even in the City of St. Louis, Missouri, the first city in America 
to organize kindergartens, many of the classes are of the kindergarten-primary 
type. 

While we have found no kindergartens in British Columbia, we have seen 
the kindergarten spirit in scores of primary classes and this is especially 
true of those in Vancouver. Kindergarten songs, sand tables, modelling in _ 
plasticene, paper-cutting and folding, and the making of furniture for doll 
houses out of paper or cardboard are some of the forms this work takes. All — 
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this is to be commended and we venture to Suggest that it might profitably 
be extended. 

It is extremely doubtful whether there is any educational gain in making 
undue haste to teach children to read. And yet this teaching, more than 
anything else, is the measure used by parents and even by school inspectors 
in estimating the success of a primary teacher. The greatest need of a young 
child under seven years of age is not power to get ideas from books but 
intimate contact with the things about him in order that he may have the 
ideas which later will enable him to give meaning to other ideas expressed 
by the symbols of the printed page. There are many children in Vancouver 
schools ten years of age who can pronounce the words—and even spell the 
most of them correctly—found in one of Bernard Shaw’s plays. But the 
ten-year-old child cannot really read this play because he lacks the ideas 
which would enable him to interpret it. Experience has proved again and 
again that children, who have a rich play experience up to seven years of age 
-and learn to read after that time, are just as far along at ten years as those 

who learned to read at five. Clear ideas of things gained from contact with 
the things themselves, and ideas of activities gained from doing things and 
from oral expression based on real experiences, are the very warp and woof 
of all that we call education. 

As the City of Vancouver increases in population it will contain more and 
more homes where five-year-old children have cramped quarters and inadequate 
facilities for play. There will be many of these children who would profit 
from a school experience based partly on play and partly on some definite 
school problems. It would be very easy to transform the present receiving 
class I. (b) with I. (a) into a kindergarten-primary that would receive pupils 
at five years of age and pass them on at Six, six and a half, or seven years to a 
Second-year class. If a beginning were made in teaching reading in this 

kindergarten-primary class and the requirement for the second-year class 
slightly lowered, no real change in the present school classification would be 
necessary. The chief requirement would be a transformed classroom for first- 
; year pupils with tables and chairs or movable desks instead of the present 
Stiff “ screwed-fast ” desks found in first-year classes. Many of the present 
_ primary teachers would be quite competent to manage these classes. We 
Suggest that one or two experiments be made along these lines. 


XV. THe So-cattep Junior HigH ScwHoor. 


The Commissioners spent some time in visiting this interesting institution. 
, They found approximately one hundred and fifty pupils in attendance, taught 
_ by seven full-time teachers and one part-time instructor in physical exercises 
for girls. The plan of organization seems a very good one. It provides 
_ adequate handwork for a type of boy and girl whose success in academic 
work has been less than the average. It is perhaps not a point of great 
_ importance, but the Commissioners think the school ought not to have been 
- named a junior high school because it really is a special school for retarded 
children, and calling it a Junior high school has tended in the City of Van- 


yuver to attach a wrong meaning to this term. 
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In the opinion of the Survey, the courses being given in economics* are 
beyond the grasp of the children, and the teaching of history is not closely 
enough related to the pupils’ life interests. It ought to be largely local with 
the emphasis upon civics. ‘The best feature we saw in connection with the 
school was the manual training for boys and the provision made for home 
economics for girls. The manual training for boys was of a high order because 
it was closely linked up with the needs of the school and other social needs. 
The boys were making chairs and stools for the use of the schools and a 
certain amount of scientific apparatus to be used in connection with their 
own courses. 

The cooking and sewing classes were very small, which means that this 
work is being carried on in a very expensive fashion. We heartily approve 
of the general plan of work in home economics but seriously question some 
of the special methods. We saw a class of girls spend a whole period in 
copying notes on textiles. The particular lesson was on cotton. Pupils 
should either be supplied with a text-book that would give this information 
or, if that is not possible, the information should be given by means of type- 
written bulletins. This uninteresting copying of notes tends to make girls 
disgusted with home economics because it has no central core to hold interest. 

It seems unfortunate that these children, who averaged more than fifteen 
years of age, could not have been brought together in a school of the junior 
high school type at the age of twelve or thirteen. We can see no good reason 
why they might not now be accommodated in the Technical: School. Room 
could be provided for them by transferring to regular high schools those boys 
who are pursuing matriculation courses. If this plan were carried out it 
would be the beginning of a co-educational vocational school. 


XVI. A GeneraLt Survey oF THE DUTIES AND QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
Crry SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


Assuming that the school board of trustees has accepted the principle 
of delegating the details of school management to the city superintendent, 
the question naturally arises as to what should be the character of the superin- 
tendent’s qualifications which would entitle him to wield such delegated 
powers. Before he has been entrusted with powers touching practically all 
departments of school administration he must have merited the confidence 
of the school board, for it is obvious that no group of responsible citizens 
would consent to vesting in a weak and irresponsible superintendent an 
authority which, under certain conditions, might easily become a sort of 
educational dictatorship. 

The fact is that no superintendent of schools can be irresponsible. He is 
always responsible directly to the board of school trustees and indirectly to 
the final court of appeal—i.e., public opinion—for the successful conduct of 
the school system; and it is because he is thus held responsible that the city 
superintendent should be vested with correlative powers of control in all 
matters affecting the academic and administrative interests of the schools. 
Obviously a board of trustees that appoints its teachers irrespective of the 
nominations of the superintendent, and yet assumes that this official should — 


* Political economy of a supposedly elementary type. 
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be held strictly accountable for the success of the schools, is acting in a most 

inconsistent and unfair manner towards the Superintendent. One of the 

simple axioms of our so-called political philosophy. is that responsibility 

implies correlative power. No capable and self-respecting superintendent 

_ would permit a group of trustees to exercise the powers that rightly belong 

_ to him and then to hold him responsible for their mistakes. Public opinion, 
if properly educated, would not tolerate an administrative practice which 
tends to elevate certain officious trustees to the status of educational “ Solons,’” 
while the paid expert of the system, the superintendent or municipal inspector, 
is made the scapegoat for their costly blunders in matters of school adminis- 
tration. 

It is also essential, as previously pointed out, that the superintendent of 
Schools should merit and retain the confidence of the board of trustees and 
of the public. His qualifications should entitle him to this confidence. If the 
Superintendent is not big enough for his position, or if the trustees and 

' general public are firmly convinced that he cannot safely be entrusted with 
the powers that naturally pertain to his office, only one course of action is 
feasible: the superintendent should resign or, upon refusal to do so, should 
be retired from office. The interests of the pupils are paramount and should 
not be sacrificed to those of any individual or groups of individuals—whether 
these groups be of a denominational, political, or fraternal character. ‘ 

In the opinion of the Survey, the City of Vancouver will tend more and 
more, within the next twenty-five years, to supply an educational leadership 
not only for British Columbia but for Western Canada. The commercial 

_ future of the City is assured. It is already one of the great seaports of the 
' world. Its climatic and scenic advantages can scarcely be rivalled. The 
_ University of British Columbia, the youngest of Canadian universities, is 
» rapidly becoming one of Canada’s leading schools of learning. The popula- 

tion of the City is mostly of British origin and is extremely critical of its 

_ School system. Some of the city school principals are ambitious, able, and 

< aggressive educational thinkers and leaders. They will rightly chafe under 
any system that puts. a premium upon traditional school standards and 
practices to the neglect of modern educational developments. Freedom for 

- educational expansion and experimentation, within reasonable limits, may 

justly be demanded. 

a Obviously, therefore, the Superintendent of the Vancouver City Schools 

_ must stand in the front rank of educationists if he is to discharge the duties 

_ of his office in a manner acceptable to the best educational thought of the 
community. The day has long since passed when second-rate educational 

leadership will suffice for Vancouver. Furthermore, the probable adoption 
of the metropolitan plan in the near future, resulting in the incorporation 
of a city with approximately two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 

_ will give rise to a more complicated educational problem than now exists. 

‘The Superintendent of Schools for Greater Vancouver should, in the opinion 

_ of the Survey, be not only an educationist well abreast of modern educational 

developments but a school administrator of long and successful experience. 

He should have been a successful teacher, organizer, supervisor, research 

student, and leader of men. His first experience, aS a superintendent of 
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schools should not be gained at the expense of the citizens of Greater Van- 
couver. The best man available on the Continent would not be too “ big” 
for this position. The appointment of an inexperienced or small-gauge man 
to this important office would result in irretrievable financial waste to the: 
citizens of Greater Vancouver and in chaos and dissension in the administra- 
tion of its school system. 

The best appraisal of the duties and qualifications of the modern city school 
superintendent is, in the opinion of the Survey, given in the words of Professor 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, an educationist of international reputation. The 
following quotations* indicate Professor Cubberley’s viewpoint :— 

““What the schools are in organization, administration, instruction, spirit, and purpose, 
and the position which they occupy in the eyes of the community, they are largely as the 
result of the actions, labours, manliness, courage, clear vision, and common sense of the 
superintendent of schools. About him and-his work the schools revolve, and it is largely 
he who makes or mars the system. What he is, the schools, under proper administrative 
conditions, become; what he is not, they often plainly show. . 4 

“Tis is the central office in the school system, up to which and down from which 
authority, direction, and inspiration flow. He is the organizer and director of the work of 
the schools in all of their different phases, and the representative of the schools and all 
for which the schools stand before the people of the community. He is the executive officer 
of the school board, and also its eyes, and ears, and brains. He is the supervisor of the 
instruction in the schools, and also the leader, adviser, inspirer, and friend of the teachers, 
and between them and the board of education he must, at times, interpose as an arbiter. 
Amid all of his various duties, however, the interests of the children in the schools must 
be his chief care, and the larger educational interests of the community as a whole he must 
constantly keep in mind. 

“The modern superintendent must be more than a teacher of teachers, and more than 
merely the executive officer of the board of education. He must be a man of affaixs, 
possessed of good common and business sense, and good at getting work out of other people, 
but keeping himself as free as possible from routine service so as to have time to observe, 
to study, to think, to plan, to advise, to guide, and to lead. Large knowledge, proad 
sympathies, a clearly conceived educational policy, patience, perseverance, foresight, sound 
judgment, good perspective, and executive power are the qualities now in demand in any 
city where the problems are large enough to demand the full time of a superintendent of 
schools. To keep free time for this larger thinking is one of the marks of professional 
grasp and of executive skill. , 

“Tt is primarily the business of a superintendent to think and to propose, and primarily 
the business of a board to sit in judgment on his proposals. A wise superintendent will 
welcome and value the honest criticism of the broad-minded members of the board with 
which he is associated. These men see the proposal much as the community will see it, and . 
often from quite a different angle from that at which the superintendent views it. 

“Tf, as sometimes happens, a board does not have the best interests of the schools at 
heart, and the superintendent, after personal conferences and the use of all reasonable 
diplomacy, is unable to stop action clearly against the best interests of the schools, then 
he should remember that he represents the community, as well as the school board; that 
his authority with them in such matters is really joint; and that the people expect and 
have a right to know hiis individual opinion on important issues. In such cases he should 
not hesitate to present his point of view freely and positively, in open board meeting, and 
should refuse to be smothered up in a secret session or by committee action. The stronger 
the confidence which the community has come to have in his good sense, honesty of purpose, 
fairness, and sound judgment, the heartier will be their support of him should he ever find 
it necessary to take such action. His deep conviction as to what iis best for the schools 
must guide him iin such matters, but he must not sacrifice his independence or yield his 3 
written or unwritten rights on really fundamental questions of policy or procedure.” e 
———————_ : a 

* Cubberley: Public School Administration, pages 132, 143, 148, 152. Also see The Portland © 
Survey, pages 48-52, inclusive. 
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If the superintendent of schools is to attain success as supervisor, admin- 
istrator, and director of educational policy—the latter of which, according 
_ to Professor Cubberley, “ easily rises into educational statesmanship and may 
g develop into statesmanship of a high order ”’—it is necessary that, among 

other qualifications, he should also possess a high degree of “ social intelli- 

gence,” which consists in tact, the exercise of good judgment, the ability to 

Secure co-operation and loyal service in his relations with his subordinates 

and with the school board. He should also possess the qualities of the states- 

man in his dealings with the community if he is to inspire public confidence 
and exercise a progressive educational leadership. He should cause all officials 
under his direction and all teachers in the service to appreciate, in some 
measure, the responsibility of their own work and the necessity for self- 
improvement through study and research. “There is nothing like responsi- 
bility,” writes Professor Bobbitt,* “for giving eyes to an individual; and 
especially eyes for values and relations.” The Significance of Professor 

Bobbitt’s statement will be more apparent after the discussion in the next 

section which deals with the personnel of the teaching staff in the Vancouver 

schools. 

In concluding this section reference is made to two specific qualifications 
which, in the opinion of the Survey, must be possessed by any municipal 
inspector or superintendent as an indispensable condition to the successful 
administration of the school system of Vancouver or of Greater Vancouver. 
In the first place, he should be capable of winning the confidence of the rate- 
payers in his policies. One of his chief duties involves the education of publie 
opinion to an jntelligent appreciation of the real educational needs of the 
community, so that, for instance, well considered building by-laws or other 

_ plans for school extension will not be defeated at the polls. This implies that 
the city superintendent of schools should be an expert in the field of school 
finance. 

In the next place, he should be capable of improving the academic and 

professional attainments of the teaching corps of the City. This does not 
mean that he should personally conduct a training school for teachers-in-service. 
It does mean, however, that he should, with the co-operation of the board of 
school ene supply the means, encouragement, and necessary leadership for 
the professional growth of his teaching staff. Conferences and study groups for 
the investigation of modern educational problems and of recent developments 
in the field of education should be arranged, and every teacher should be 
encouraged to take an active part in the programmes of work undertaken by 
these groups. Professional stagnation on the part of the teaching personnel 
inevitably leads to a deterioration in the efficiency of the schools. The 
Successful teacher must ever be a diligent student. Obviously, too, the 

Superintendent of schools} must keep abreast of the modern trend of educa- 
tional developments if he is to lure his teachers “to brighter worlds and lead 
_, the way.” Vancouver now has a number of schoolmen who are quite capable 
| of conducting advanced experimentation and research work in education. It 


* The Curriculum, page 106. 4 ' ete: 
y+ The Survey prefers the term ‘‘superintendent of schools” or “director of education to 


“ municipal inspector of schools.” 
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ig in the interests of the City—and provincial—school system that they be 
given every encouragement and reasonable assistance in the prosecution of 
their research studies. 

Another matter is deserving of mention. The Vancouver board of school 
trustees should, in the opinion of the Survey, have the power to dispense with 
the services of the superintendent of schools without the consent of the Council 
of Public Instruction or Education Department. The period of the superinten- 
dent’s engagement might well be made for a term of from three to five years, 
subject to renewal if satisfactory to both contracting parties. This should suffi- 
ciently safeguard the rights of both board and superintendent. The present 
school law in this respect smacks of a paternalism characteristic of a primitive 
condition of society. School boards are, as a rule, actuated by a sense of 
justice towards their employees. They are ready to follow the lead of a 
superintendent in whom they have confidence. When this confidence is lost 
the superintendent’s usefulness is gone and he should not be retained in office 
by the Government’s intervention. 

In the opinion of the Survey, the present Chief Municipal Inspector 
posgsessses many of the essential qualities required for leadership and might 
transform the schools of Vancouver if he were given a free hand, loyally 
supported ‘by his teachers, and backed up by public opinion and every member 
of the school board. Unless he can have this freedom and support, the 
schools, as managed at present, will become worse instead of better. Justice 
and British fair play demand that, if he is willing to undertake the arduous 
task and heavy responsibility of reorganization, he be given a fair chance, 
paid a liberal salary, and held strictly accountable, within a reasonable time, 
for placing the schools of Vancouver on a scientific basis worthy of the dignity 
jand importance of a great city. To aid him in his work he should be given 
‘the assistance of the most capable and highly trained young man who can be 
found in either Canada, Great Britain, or the United States. 


XVII. Tue Treacuine Starr: Vancouver City SCHOOLS. 


The following summary from the Annual Report of the Vancouver Board 
of School Trustees for the year 1923 presents in concise form the personnel of 
the City teaching staff :— 


Number of Teachers on the Vancouver Staff in December for Hach Year Since 1916. 


2 Men? Women. Total. 
Decehiber) A9tG6iseod Jo ee eee ee Oe). Pelee i es 254 339 
iMac cme ee ee en en Ee Ne A 89 297 386 
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DECeMper eLOLO x ee ee Meee eee ice ees RS NEL Tale 344 456 
December! 1020.96) 2th Ee EE ee ee oe eee OS 856 464 
Wacember:. V92 ts vel 2... PR Rie ee a eee ee 120 390 510 
DSCOTADET 11022 twee le, ae, aw Me) ae ete oe perce ee 24 % 128 407 535 
Weacember-7 1999) x. r= 5 aca) leks he ie abla ee eau m2! W134 412 546 


Special Instructors Employed by the Board, 1923. 
Instructors of Manual Training 
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Music ey rns CMM ehh lk ew ee 
Cadet, Physical Drill, and Musketry Instructor ‘ 
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> Number of Teachers Holding the Different Grades of Certificates, December bist, 1923. 
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Before discussing the method of appointing teachers and the calibre of those 
recently appointed to the Vancouver schools, we shall examine briefly a few 
aspects of the present status of the teaching personnel in Vancouver. 


- The Commissioners have visited many schools in the City and have observed 
4 large number of teachers at work in the classroom. A number of these 
teachers are of superior quality, a larger number are medicore, while a number 
are distinctly weak. The weaknesses in the teaching personnel will be 
discussed at some length later.’ It might be stated here, however, that some 
ot the school authorities are quite aware of the chief causes of these weak- 


Charges were made before the CaP Ae Mere that teachers holding 
_ Second-class certificates were selected to fill vacancies in preference to those 
holding first- class and academic certificates. Certain members of the school 
board seem to hold the false doctrine that the second-class teacher is, on the 
- average, equally as efficient in the public school grades as are those holding 
higher certificates. Exceptions will be found, but, on the whole, teachers 
holding the highest qualifications are competent to render the best service in 
the elementary or other schools; otherwise the logical procedure would be to 
Select third-grade teachers eather than those with second-class training. There 
‘is nothing sacramental about the second-class certificate. It represents a 
degree of attainment quite as inferior to that represented by the first-class 
certificate as third-class standing is inferior to second-class. 
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Charges were also made to the effect that the methods of appointing 
teachers to the Vancouver schools are based on favouritism, log-rolling, lobby- 
ing, using ulterior influences and “pull” to promote the interests of certain 
applicants, and on a system of “ secret ballot ” by the trustees, the results of 
which may or may not accord with the nominations of the municipal inspector. 
Where such practices prevail the efficiency of any school system is doomed to 
deterioration. The selection of competent teachers is a matter requiring 
expert educational knowledge, and, if the expert adviser of the board of 
trustees is incompetent to select the most efficient teachers available and to 
assume responsibility for his selection, he should be asked to tender his 
resignation. 

Other charges made against the method of selecting the teaching personnel 
include “inbreeding”; ie., the selection of teachers whose chief claim to 
preferment is that their homes are in Vancouver! A large proportion of these 
teachers are recent graduates of the provincial normal school and are without 
teaching experience. - 

The Assistant Municipal Inspector of Schools in his report for 1923 points 
out that perhaps twenty per cent. of the newly appointed teachers are below 
“average standing.” What is meant by “ average standing” it is difficult to 
conjecture, since, so far as the Survey could learn, no scientific methods of 
rating teaching ability are adopted. The Assistant Municipal Inspector spends 
the greater portion of his time inspecting the work of those newly appointed 
teachers whom he finds weak in “ discipline” rather than in “ teaching power a 
In the opinion of the Survey, there is scarcely any problem regarding discipline 
when teaching power is efficient. The chief points emphasized by this official 
in rating teachers are “personality and capability,” which obviously are 
important but cannot be accurately estimated by subjective standards. The 
Assistant Municipal Inspector also advised the Commissioners that he very 
seldom took charge of classes and taught lessons since his work was “ especially 
with newly appointed teachers.” In the opinion of the Survey, these teachers 
are most in need of this type of concrete assistance. 

We were also advised that, where there is little likelihood of a teacher 
becoming “ fairly efficient ” within two years after appointment, the Assistant 
Municipal Inspector recommends her retirement. During the past three years 
two cases were cited in which retirement was recommended. In the opinion 
of the Commissioners, the standard represented by ‘ fairly efficient ” is 
extremely low! 

With reference to the appointment of inexperienced teachers, the Municipal 
Inspector of Schools informed the Survey that the board of school trustees 
never had adopted any regulations governing this matter, though, prior to 
1918, teachers with less than two years’ experience were seldom appointed. 
The Municipal Inspector also preferred experienced teachers and was of 
opinion that the board could engage a sufficient number of such teachers to 
fill all vacancies. In his opinion—with which the Commissioners agree—the 
proportion of inexperienced teachers in the Vancouver schools is steadily 
increasing. ’ 

If the aim of the Vancouver trustees is to operate a training school for 
teachers they are deserving of some commendation, even if the interests of - 
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nearly forty children are prejudiced through the appointment of one weak 
_ teacher. From a careful examination, however, of the methods governing 
appointments to vacancies in the teaching staff of the City, we are inclined to 
believe that their actions in this respect are not primarily dictated by con- 
siderations of professional training. If the welfare of the schools were 
always given prior consideration to the interests or importunities of certain 
applicants for elementary school positions, the growing disposition of some 
trustees to override or ignore the nominations of the municipal inspector 
would, in our opinion, never have given rise to a method of filling vacancies 
that calls for the most unqualified condemnation. 

Before discussing in some detail the above methods of making appointments 
more specific reference should be made to the quality of the teaching personnel 
in Vancouver. For this purpose a number of typical cases has been selected. 
It should be remembered that these cases are typical rather than exceptional. | 
No attempt was made to select the best or worst cases of teaching ability found 

‘in the Vancouver schools. The “notes” of the Commissioners, which were 
written at the time of our visits to the classrooms in question, are transcribed 
verbatim. 


Case No. I.—An intermediate grade. Room well-lighted, well-heated, well-ventilated. 
Floors covered with battleship linoleum—fairly clean. Single desks; tops covered with 
splashes of ink. Walls and ceilings disgracefully dirty—not cleaned for ten years. Nine 
outlets for artificial light where there ought to be not more than three. Slate black- 
boards. Forty or fifty ragged and dirty books for supplementary reading. 

Teacher in prime of life. Neat in person and dress. Pupils working arithmetic. 
Teacher dictating questions and assisting in obtaining the solutions. Work very 
mechanical. Teacher’s work untidy and aimless. Inows nothing of educational 
psychology. Violates every principle discussed in Thorndike’s Psychology of Arithmetic. 
Questioning of pupils by teacher very weak. Time table allows fifty-five minutes for 
arithmetic in the morning and additional time in the afternoon. ‘Teacher makes no real 
attempt to follow her own programme, Pupils spend much time marching in single file 
- around the classroom, singing while walking. Vile Marching and worse singing. A 
device to consume time and put on just before the noon intermission. However, this 
- exercise was quite as profitable as much of the other instruction given by the teacher. 
Pupils bright but not interested in their work. An inferior teacher without any real 
conception of what teaching means. Would become a fairly skilled mechanic in the 
classroom if placed under competent supervision. 

Case No. IJ.—Room similar to that described under No. I. Teacher in prime of life. 

Pupils bright and well-behaved. Only about thirty per cent. of them taking an active 
_ part in the lesson. ‘Teacher not alert. Sees only a small part of the class at one time. 
_ Questions lack point—are “scrappy” and do not secure results. Response of pupils fair. 
_ Are anxious to co-operate but the general tone of the teaching is dull, mechanical, and 
_ uninteresting. It is surprising that the “ discipline” is so good. Healthy boys and girls 
_ haturally resent such irksome and aimless instruction. Teacher has a British Columbia 
_ Course of Study and is attempting to teach it item by item. A crying need in this room 
_ for Stimulating supervision of teacher’s work. Teacher now presents a sorry spectacle 
or weakness and aimless wandering. 

Rs Case No. IJJ.—Room conditions similar to those discussed above except that desk tops 
* are free from ink stains. Teacher is very bright. ‘She sees everything going on in the 
room. Fine spirit shown by class. Pupils question one another and teacher is not too 
_ prominent. Understands the socialized recitation and project methods. ‘Some but not 
enough effort to press pupils to give reasons for their answers. ‘This teacher would do 
excellent work under wise guidance. As it is, she is tied to a rigid course of study. 

Case No. IV.—Room conditions similar to those described under No. III. A lesson 

on map drawing. Pupils, with few exceptions, were passive. Teacher was very active. 
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Lesson chiefly on the technique of drawing a particular map. One pupil “gave away ” 
the aim of the teacher and class in studying this lesson by saying he might use the 
information being given “for passing on the examination.” This teacher is a “ formal 
disciplinarian” without knowing it. The whole outlook of the Vancouver system is 
strongly influenced by the doctrine of formal discipline. The most pernicious of its 
effects are seen in the rigid, mechanical, Gradgrind, memoriter, and uninteresting methods 
used by nearly fifty per cent. of the teachers whose rooms we visited in this and other city 
schools.. This teacher has the ability to do good work but would have some difficulty in 
explaining the educational value of the * tricks”? he was trying to teach the pupils. A 
lifeline of educational psychology is very desirable. Able and stimulating supervision 
would improve the teaching power of this young man by at least one hundred per cent. 

Of the teachers mentioned above, two ought not to be employed at all. 
They are not real teachers and, in our opinion, never can become such. The 
Assistant Municipal Inspector of Schools must have discovered many similar 
cases among the five hundred teachers in Vancouver. Yet only two teachers 
were dismissed during the last five years, while twenty-one teachers were asked 
to resign and twenty-five were not reappointed at the end of their probationary 
period. 

We do not wish to convey the impression that the Vancouver teaching staff 
is overloaded with positively inefficient teachers. The slipshod methods of 
appointing teachers have, however, in our opinion, resulted in too great a 
number of low-grade or mediocre teachers. The majority of these might be 
made fairly efficient through a competent and thoroughly organized system of 
supervision. Many of them have really no professional training worthy of 
the name. The “tricks ” which they mistake for sound teaching methods have 
no psychological basis, or at least none of which these teachers are aware. 
As long as many inexperienced and essentially mediocre teachers gain their 
positions on the Vancouver staff through “ pull” or “lobbying,” there can be 
little substantial improvement in the quality of the instruction given. As 
previously stated, a small number of teachers are excellent, while an equal 
number: are positively inefficient. Scientific methods of teacher selection, 

accompanied by a thoroughly competent system of supervision, would, in the 

opinion of the Survey, eventually build up in Vancouver one of the most 
efficient teaching bodies to be found on this Continent at no greater per capita 
expenditure of the ratepayers’ money than is the case at present. 

A number of principals advised the Survey that, if their best teachers were 
rated at eighty points, they have others on their staffs who would not receive 
more than half this rating. This method of rating teachers may not be very 
scientific but it is sufficiently accurate to show a wide variation in the quality 
of the teaching personnel. Furthermore, these principals spend, or waste, 
much time in endeavouring to assist weak teachers who should never have 
been appointed to their present positions. 


The Commissioners are pleased to report that they observed some very fine 


work, especially in reading and language of certain elementary grades. The 


supervisor of primary grades, as well as the teachers concerned, are deserving 


of the highest commendation for the excellent results shown in these subjects. 
The primary children, however, are too often subjected to the same handicap 
as are those in the intermediate and senior grades. A number of poorly- 
trained teachers also find their way into the primary grades. At the present 


time, so the Survey was informed, from twenty per cent. to twenty-five per cent. — : 
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of the teachers in the first three half-years are below “average” in teaching 
ability. Furthermore, primary teachers who do not “ make good ” are retained 
year after year. The supervisor of primary grades hag succeeded in salvaging 
a great deal from the pedagogical wreckage. She should not be obliged, how- 
ever, to spend a large portion of her time and energy in attempting to instruct 
incompetents and misfits who should never have been placed in charge of a 
class-room. . 


XVIII. Mernops or Appornting TEAcHnrs TO THE VANCOUVER SCHOOLS. 


In answer to a question regarding the method of appointing teachers to the 
Vancouver schools or of promoting teachers-in-service, the Municipal Inspector 
submitted the following statement :— 


“In recommending a person for appointment, it is my practice to recommend the best 
man available. If there is any doubt in my mind as to the relative merits of two 


applicants, the senior man is given the benefit of the doubt. If I am quite certain the 


ayes 


junior man is better than the senior, the senior is not reeommended.” 


In answer to the question—‘ Do you advertise for teachers? If so, under 
what circumstances? ”’—the Municipal Inspector stated as follows :— 

“We advertise almost all teaching positions except those to be filled in the ordinary 
classes of the elementary schools. If there is little likelihood of securing,a. sufficient 
number of applications from well-qualified British Columbia teachers, we advertise else- 
where—in Winnipeg, Toronto, or even farther east.” 

The other side of the question is shown by the following verbatim extracts 
from the evidence offered by two members and one ex-member of the Vancouver 


board of school trustees before the Survey Commission in August, 1924 :— 


Number I. 
“Q. Do you mind telling us how you appoint teachers? 
“A. We have the applications sent in and all are laid before us with the various 
qualifications and letters of recommendation. The municipal inspector recommends 


certain ones, but his recommendations are not always taken. From my experience in 


the Vancouver school board I think decisions are given without favour and because it is 
felt that they will make the best teachers. It is a difficult matter to decide on the 
teachers. 

“Q. Almost the work of an expert? Do you vote on the applications at open meet- 


q ings—open ballot? 


“A. No—secret ballot. I favour the open meetings. 

“Q. Are all committee meetings closed to the public and the press? 

“A. Yes. 

“Q. All the business is conducted practically behind closed doors. Do you think that 


0 has anything to do with the lack of confidence? 


“A. It might have. My opinion is that with the exception of parent-teachers and 


such organizations the public never trouble themselves at all. 


é 
a 


s 
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“Q. Does your board hold Mr. Gordon responsible for the efficiency of the schools of 
Vancouver? Do you consider that more than any other person he is responsible for the 
efficient education of the children? 

“A. I think he should be. 

“Q. At the present time the board practically assumes the responsibility for the 
appointment of teachers? 

j BoA. Yes. 

“Q. If a teacher is incompetent is there any one who is held responsible? 

“A. If any complaints are sent in to the board we give them a hearing. 

“Q. Do you think that considerable expert knowledge is necessary in selecting 
teachers—as opposed to the secret ballot? 
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“A. Personally I would like to have a man, who would show no favouritism, tobe 
held responsible. No important business is run except on the advice of a general 
manager. I am in favour of oné man, well paid and capable of handling the situation— 
I think that would help a lot.” 

Number II. 


“Q, Would you mind telling us how the appointments of teachers were made? 

“A. A certain number of applicants were brought before the board. 

“Q. Who brought them before the board? 

“A. The municipal inspector. I have asked him if all were present as I thought 
every applicant should be brought before the board. After all were present it was his 
prerogative to choose. He might select eight or ten for five positions and we would vote 
on these. 

“Q. Were teachers ever appointed who were not approved by Mr. Gordon? 

“A. I think so. : 

“Q. Did you place the responsibility on Mr. Gordon? 

“A. Yes, as far as I was concerned. I might refer to an incident where an applicant 
was appointed who did not hold a teacher’s licence from the Department of Education. 
This was against Mr. Gordon’s recommendation.” 


Number III. 

“Q. I suppose you have no lack of applications for vacant positions? 

“A. We have several hundred in June and July. ; 

“Q. How many vacancies would you have? 

“ A. Twenty to forty. ; 

“Q. With, say, four hundred applications and only forty teachers needed, how would 
you choose the teachers? 

“A. All the credentials are gone over by the inspectorate here. Applications are 
submitted to a sifting process, We often take the judgment of our principals in select- 
ing teachers, particularly where they would like a particular teacher. There has to be 
sympathy in the school organization. 

“Q. Do you appoint a teacher for a particular place? 

“A. We appoint the teachers for the higher places; the others are assigned by the 
municipal inspector. In connection with the assignment such things as living conditions 
are taken into consideration. In the lower grades many teachers state the choice of 
the grade they would like to teach. 

“Q. You would not appoint a teacher to your staff with the understanding that she 
is to teach only a particular grade? Your teachers are all subject to your assignment? 

“A. All subject to that. Teachers are asked to express a preference. 

“Q. How do you get ten out of a hundred applicants, other than the throwing of 
some responsibility upon the school principal? 

“A. Most of the appointments are made by the trustees going over the applications, 
and a balloting system. Sometimes we take the municipal inspector’s reports and 
recommendations ; sometimes we do not. 

“Q. Have the applicants been to see the trustees? 

“A, Some have—just the minority. We have had applicants appear before the 
board. 

“Q. Who is responsible for a poor appointment? 

“A. The board is responsible for all appointments. New teachers are on a year’s 
probation. We get a report at the end of the year and from the reports we grade them— 
those who are good, those who are promising, and those we consider weak. The good 
ones are put on the permanent staff, the second class are given further trial for perhaps 
Six months, and the remaining ones are not reappointed. 

“Q. Do you hold Mr. Gordon responsible for reporting on the efficiency of those 
already appointed rather than the government inspectors? | 

“A. Mr. Gordon, the principals, supervisors, and our inspectors—it is a group. I do 
not agree with a one-man system of appointment. If we had.a paid commission of men 
devoting all their time to school affairs (which I think would be far superior than the a 
selection by a committee of several men), that would be ideal, but to leave it to a one- 
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man selection is allowing too much licence and too much opportunity for favouritism to 
creep in. 

“Q. You have no control over the municipal inspector? 

“A, He is our appointee but he represents the Government. 

“Q. A large commercial institution has a manager and a resident board of directors. 
Don/t you think that in the management of a school system in a large city there should 
be something in the nature of the general manager? 

“A, The idea is ideal. It is hardly comparable. 

“Q. We have been told by people that the system of appointing teachers is that 
the trustees assume the responsibility. 

“A. We are responsible to the electorate. 

“Q. Do you think there might be a better plan? 

“A. My plan would be to have the school board a paid commission. hey could 
devote their whole time to the work. Trustees have not as much time to give to the 
work as is needed. My argument is for a different type of board. 

*“Q. You would have an expert? 

“A. Yes. <A board of experts—a commissioner system introduced into school affairs. 
We have to act on the advice of our technicians. In making appointments we have given 
preference—other things being equal—to returned soldiers and girls who live in the city 
and those who are supporting members of the family. 

“Q. In connection with the.appointment of teachers—would that be expert work? If 
it does require expert knowledge to select the teachers, theoretically at least the municipal 
inspector should possess that knowledge. 

“A, I do not think it would meet with the approval of the public to have that power 
given to one man. The municipal inspector here has a variety of duties. He is over-” 
worked in many things. The municipal inspector should be most of the time in the 
schools—he should be relieved from detailed work—clerical work.” 


The question at issue is whether the trustees should ever make appointments 
to the teaching staff of the Vancouver schools on their own initiative—whether 
by “secret ballot” or otherwise—and without reference to the nominations 
made by the municipal inspector of schools; or whether no such appointments 
should be made except with the approval or on the nomination of this official. 
This does not mean that the first nominee of the municipal inspector should 
necessarily be appointed, but that no applicant whose name does not appear in 
the inspector’s list of nominations should be considered for appointment. 

The main factors entering into the question of appointments to teaching , 


positions are, in the opinion of the Survey, the following :— 


(a.) The efficiency of the schools or, in other words, the interests of the 
pupils and ratepayers are of paramount importance. It is scarcely necessary 
to argue the statement that “ as the teachers so are the schools.” The efficiency 
of the schools varies largely as the quality of the teaching personnel. In the 
opinion of the Survey, the paid expert of the system—ie., the municipal 
inspector—should be most competent to select efficient teachers. If he is lack- 
ing in this important qualification he should retire and make room for a 
successor who is so qualified. 

(b.) The definite fixing of responsibility for appointments is essential. 
School trustees may assume a certain responsibility, but obviously they cannot 
effectively be held responsible for appointing weak teachers. Trustees fre- 
quently change office while the expert adviser of the school board holds a rela- 
tively permanent position and should be held directly accountable for the 


efficiency of his nominees. 
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(c.) There is little likelihood of a municipal inspector, or superintendent of 
schools, showing favouritism in making his recommendations. Competency 
of the applicants must be the basis for his selection. If he is held responsible 
for the efficiency of the school system, there is little danger of his overloading 
the teaching staff with weak or mediocre material. To do so would ultimately 
mean his own downfall. Some mistakes in evaluating the worth of applicants 
will no doubt be made by any human agency, but the superintendent is less 
likely to make many such mistakes than are laymen or trustees. Furthermore, 
these mistakes can usually be discovered and rectified by the time the proba- 
tionary period of teaching—usually one year—has expired. 

The results of the present hybrid system of making appointments to the 
Vancouver city schools—i.e., partly on the nomination of the municipal 
inspector and partly on that of the trustees who vote by “secret ballot ”—are 
manifest from an analysis of the appointments made in the year 1924. 

According to the figures supplied by the municipal inspector’s office for the 
above year, seventy-seven teachers were appointed or reappointed to the Van- 
couver city schools. 

Diagram I. (percentages are approximate) illustrates the teaching experi- 
ence of the seventy-seven appointees. Eleven teachers had one year or less of 
teaching experience, while twenty-eight had no experience at the time of their 
appointment! As previously stated, the Municipal Inspector of Schools reports . 
that he prefers experienced teachers and that a sufficient number of experienced 
teachers is available to meet the needs of the system. In the light of these 
conditions, the practice of appointing such a large proportion of inexperienced 
teachers is indefensible. 


1ST-CLASS OR 24D CLASS AND 
ACADEMIC TEMPORARY 
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Diagram JI.—Wxperience of seventy- Diagram IJ.—Grade of certificate held 
seven teachers appointed or reappointed by seventy-seven teachers appointed or 
to the Vancouver schools in 1924. reappointed to the Vancouver schools in 

1924. 


Diagram II. illustrates the class of certificate held by the seventy-seven 
teachers appointed or reappointed in 1924. Twenty-eight teachers held second- 
class or temporary* certificates, while one teacher who did not hold a legal 
certificate was actually appointed! The latter teacher, fortunately, did not 
report for duty. The Survey was advised that a number of second-class 
teachers were given positions in preference to others holding first-class certifi- 
cates or university degrees. The latter teachers were also reported to possess 
a higher degree of professional skill than a number of the second-class 
appointees. 


* Five held temporary certificates. Four of these were exchange teachers. 
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Diagram IIT. illustrates the residence of the seventy-seven teachers at the 
time of their appointment or reappointment. Fifty-eight of these teachers 
_ were resident in Vancouver, thirteen were resident in British Columbia outside 
of Vancouver, while only six teachers resided outside of this Province. 

The following quotation from the Portland Survey (page 57) is, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, applicable to the “inbreeding ” situation found 
in Vancouver :— 


“PWurthermore, it is an almost necessary part of a teacher’s preparation to go away 
from home for at least part of her training; to come in contact with other schools and 
other methods of work, and to learn to think for herself by rubbing up against the differing 
opinions of other people. The home girl, to be the equal of the girl from elsewhere, must 
have experienced a training in an excellent city normal school, under masters who are 
unusually broad.” 


iS In the opinion of the Survey, at least fifty per cent. of future appointees 
should be teachers whose residence is outside the City of Vancouver. 


- 
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Diagram III.—Residence of seventy- Diagram IV.—Method of appointing or 
f seven teachers appointed or reappointed reappointing seventy-seven teachers to 
> to the Vancouver schools in 1924. Vancouver city schools in 1924. 
\ iq “ = ie as 5 7 : . . 
5 Diagram IV. illustrates the method of appointing or reappointing the 


seventy-seven teachers in question. Eighteen teachers were not appointed on 
the recommendation of the Municipal Inspector. 

Five promotions were made in the Vancouver schools since June Ist, 1924. 
Of this number two were not recommended by the Municipal Inspector. One 
promotion he opposed, while the other did not receive his approval. With 
reference to the latter promotion, which was to a public school prin¢ipalship, 
the Municipal Inspector explained his attitude in the following words: “I 
consider another equally capable who was his senior and consequently more 
entitled to promotion.” If the Municipal Inspector’s appraisal is correct, and 
the Commissioners have no reason to doubt its accuracy, it is obvious that the 
man “ passed over ” was quite unfairly treated by the school board. This young 
‘man, we are advised, was above “ lobbying” for the position. 
- In connection with the eighteen appointments made to the staff of the 
~ Vancouver schools without the recommendation of the Municipal Inspector, 
the following, among other comments, were made by the latter official :— 
ca “No.—But not opposed—may make good. 

a * No.—An unknown quantity to inspector. 

“ No.—Teacher had only a second-class certificate and no teaching experience. 
“No.—Inspector had too little knowledge of her. 
“No.—And not favoured—reported ‘ rather weak.’ 
“ No.—Was not satisfactory when in Board’s employ formerly. 
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“No.—But did not oppose as second alternate for senior work—promising. 


“No.—Her name was placed in nomination by management committee with another . 


recommended by inspectors. The latter was appointed elsewhere before Board had time 
to vote.” 

An examination of the figures relative to the appointment or reappointment 
of teachers to the Vancouver schools in 1922 and 1923 shows a condition of 
affairs similar to that discussed above for the year 1924, with one important 
exception. To the question—‘ Was the teacher appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the Municipal Inspector? Yes or No?”—the following answer was 
given by the above official :— 


“T have kept no record of my recommendations to the board on appointments in 1922 
and 1928. As far as my memory serves me, I consider all, or nearly all, appointed during 
these years were recommended by me—possibly, in a few instances, my first choice may 
not have been appointed.” 

In the light of this statement, it would appear that considerably less than 
twenty per cent. of the appointments to the Vancouver school staff in 1922 and 
1925 were made without the recommendation of the Municipal Inspector. If 
this be true the situation in this respect is becoming worse, for over twenty- 
three per cent. of the appointments or reappointments in 1924 were made 
without the recommendation of this official. 

The mediocre quality of a proportion of the present teaching personnel in 
Vancouver is, in the light of the above conditions, not surprising. Any method 
of appointing teachers which recognizes the right of trustees to ignore the nomi- 
nations of the expert educational adviser of the board inevitably leads, in the 
opinion of the Survey, to all the evils attendant upon a system of divided 
responsibility, and is an invitation to log-rolling, lobbying, and the use of other 
undue influences in obtaining teaching positions. The obvious result is ineffi- 
ciency in the school system and a consequent sacrifice of the interests of the 
pupils and ratepayers. 

The following quotations from an authoritative work* by Professor Ellwood 
P. Cubberley are offered as conclusive proof in support of our position :— 

“In the first place, boards of laymen are not specially competent persons to make such 
Selections. However honest they may be, they are more or less unconsciously influenced 
by local considerations which have nothing to do with the fitness of the candidate for the 
position of teacher. Personal appearance of the candidate and Sympathy for her counts 
with them far too much; professional merit and adaptability to the work of instruction, 
for which they have no standards for judging, count for far too little. Professional prep- 
aration and success are not appraised at their full worth, and hence their possession is not 
especially encouraged in applicants. 

“The result is that not only are improper persons often selected for teaching positions, 
but the educational and professional standards of those individuals in the community who 
decide to take up teaching are seriously influenced by such bases for selection. This: lowers 
the professional tone and tends to keep down the professional compensation of those already 
in the school system. The professional ideals and the conception of professional competency 
on the part of the teaching force are not stimulated, and the task of the superintendent in 
improving the instruction in the schools is, aS a result, made much more difficult than is 
necessary. Ultimately the children in the schools and the community as a whole pay the 


price of the school board’s attempt to exercise such a professional function as the selection 
of the teachers for the schools. 


“In the second place, the-range of selection is usually much too narrow. Boards of 
education almost always wait for applicants, and then select from those who apply. The local 


* Public School Administration, page 200 et seq. 
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candidate has the inside track under such a plan, can bring plenty of local pressure to bear, 
and usually secures the position. This tends to keep the home schools for the home girls, 
when as a matter of fact the home girls are not the equal of girls equally well prepared 
5 from the outside, unless they have gone away from home for their training. It is an impor- 
tant part of the training and life experience of a young person to go away from home, to 
get new ideas from others and to be influenced in new ways, and to come in contact with 
hew people and gain new points of view. In no line of professional work is this more 
important than in teaching. 

“Few more important duties rest upon a superintendent and a board than that of 
guarding carefully the entrance to the position of teacher in the public schools. It is 
much better to keep out unprepared and improper persons in the beginning than to try to 
dismiss them later on, while the damage they do in the schools is prevented. 

“The schools exist, in no sense, to afford places for teachers. No one is entitled by 
right to a teacher’s position, except on the one basis of being the best prepared and the 
_ Most professionally in earnest teacher available. In no way should the schools be made 
local family affairs, or used for local charitable, political, social, or religious purposes. 

“The matter *(i.e., of appointing teachers) is of such fundamental importance to the 
successful conduct of the schools that the Superintendent should be guaranteed certain 

. legal rights in the matter of the nomination of teachers. 


“No one can be more interested in securing the best teachers available than is the 
superintendent of schools; no one knows the needs of positions better than he; no one is 
likely to be able to discriminate better as to preparation, professional attitude, and adapta- 

bility than is he; and no one is less likely to engage in nepotism or politics or to be influ- 
enced by pull than he. He will from time to time make some mistakes, to be sure, but 
he will make a much smaller number than will teachers’ committees or boards of education. 
Of almost equal importance with good selections, in the case of new teachers, will be the 
maintenance of as high professional standards as the salary schedule will permit, and the 
effect on the teachers in the schools of this concentration of authority in professional hands, 

“The board, as a representative of the people in the control of the schools, should have 

the right to approve or disapprove of the superintendent’s selections, though without the 
me right of initiating substitute appointments themselves, The following principles of action 
covering the matter represent conditions which ought to prevail :— 

“1. The superintendent of schools should nominate all teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and assistant superintendents, in writing, to the board of education for election or for 
promotion. In the case of elementary school teachers the election should be to a position 
’ in the schools, all assignments to positions being left to the superintendent. 

“2. The board may either confirm or disapprove his nominations, but should have no 
_ power of substituting other names of its own choice. 

“3. In case any nomination is disapproved, the superintendent should then nominate 
_ a new person for the position. 

; “4. The board should be permitted to elect, without such nomination, only in gase the 
‘Superintendent refused to make a nomination. 

“5. The members of the board of education should refer all applicants to the superin- 
_ tendent of schools, and refuse to discuss positions with them. ‘To this end the board should 
_ announce that, by rule, it has given the power of nomination to the superintendent, and 
_ that the members do not desire applicants or their friends to visit them on the 

mrmatter. . . 


be a af Superintendents were given legal control of the selection and designation for reten- 
i? tion of all teachers, so that boards of education and their committees were deprived of all 
_ powers in the matter except the approval or the diapproval of the superintendent’s recom- 
e mendations, the question of the dismissal of teachers would, in most communities, occupy 
ige less important position. Still, good teachers do not always continue to be good, and an 


Occasional removal will need to be made for the welfare of the service.” 
With Professor Gubberley’s statement of the case the Commissioners are in 
omplete agreement. 
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XTX. SaLAry SCHEDULE. 


The present salary schedule operative in the Vancouver school system is 


given below :— 
SaLARY SCHEDULE—PUBLIC SCHOOL SALARIES. 


GRADES. o a PRINCIPALS. 
Sos, Manual een ee alae, auices 

ieee ameraae Training. | and Nurses. Principals. Small uate 
Kirst. ee $1,320 $1,140 $1,620 $1,200: $1,800 $2,400 $2,520 
Second 1,880 1,200 1,760 1,260 1,920 2,520: 2,640 
(Sindee 22. ae 1,440 1,260 1,900 1,820 2,040 2,640 2,760 
HNO Uae ees ee 1,500 1,82 2,040 1,380 2,160 2,760 2,880 
JEG OW eee eee _ 1,560 1,380 2,180 1,440 2,280 2,880 3,000 
SSTEK Cee ee 1,620 1,440 2,320 1,500 *2,400 bee eaeta 3,120 
CVG GM eaescee se eee 1,680 TBOOF Gy | eeieee AR GOT ay” Byer Ml enon = 3,240 
a Ont ee ees 1,740 ALGO el eae 156520) cael) ieee eee ese 3,360 
ING Ue 2 ee 1,800 LG20) eee TGSOn Is ages learn | Re 
Mey thy se eee ae eee L680 STXOGO oh) aeecesy ee aes coeee || 


Lady grade teachers without experience, if employed, will be given $1,020 for the first year and 
$1,080 for the second year of successful teaching; men teachers with First-class Certificates, without 
experience, if employed, will be paid $1,200 and $1,260, respectively, for the first and second years of 
satisfactory service. 

* Wor teachers holding First-class or Academic Certificates. 

+ Head nurse. 


SALARY SCHEDULE—HicH ScHOOL SALARIES. 


ASSISTANTS. 
“he Manual Domestic | Princi- 
ee Training. Science. pals. 
Men. Women. 
YTS es a a ces $2,030 $1,750 $1,750 $1,470 $3,300 
SCCOTMG coe ee a ee Reet 2170 1,890 1,890 1,610 3,440 
WAT i ee eee ee a eee 2,310 2,080 2,030 1 fo0 3,580 
Our thn 52 eee eee hae ee ee ee 2,450 2,170) 2,170 “1,890 3,720 
bh tnid lo eee oe ee AT CSE! OC NE eee 2,590 2,310 2,310 2,030 3,860 
Six Ch Sat NA RE See eae Sere 2,730 2,450 2,450 2,170 4,000 
Gey corn tis hat aan Ni ae ed ee 2,87 2,590 2,590 2:310%, 9)" 7 Specs 
Mighth eee 2 eS ere ea BHOake 2,730 QE rh A SEER |e 


. One-fenth of the annual salary is paid at the close of each teaching month. No schedule increase 
will go into effect without the same being recommended by the Municipal Inspector of Schools. 

; nae! of any teacher may be fixed at a sum not indicated in the schedule by special resolution 
ro) he Board. » 


Salaries of substitutes will be paid by the Board up to ten teaching days (five for each term) in 


cases of illness of teachers; also for three days in cases of bereavement in a teacher’s family and for 
compulsory quarantine. 


Teachers may accumulate fifty per cent. of the days allowed them each year for sick leave, but not 


used, up to thirty teaching days; and extended sick leave for all or part of the accumulated period 
will be allowed them in case of serious illness. 


From a comparative viewpoint it is manifest that Vancouver pays its 
teachers fairly liberal salaries. A common complaint made by trustees in rural 
sections of the Province is that many of their best teachers seek positions in 
the Vancouver schools on account of the attractive salaries offered. It should 
be remembered, however, that the cost of living is higher in the cities than in 
rural districts. When this fact is taken into consideration it seems reasonable 
to assume that the supposed social advantages of city life are the most powerful 
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influence in attracting teachers to urban positions. Opportunities for self- 
improvement are also more numerous in cities than in isolated communities. 
It is on account of these conditions that the Commissioners are recommending 
S fairly liberal bonuses* for rural school teachers. The adoption of this principle 
should enable rural school districts to attract and retain the services of efficient 
teachers for a longer period than is generally the case at present. 

A glance at the Vancouver salary schedule shows that length of service 
rather than quality of service is the primary condition deciding salary 
increases. In many cases, no doubt, the quality of service will increase almost 
directly with the length of teaching experience; but this relation does not 
always obtain. In fact, teachers with ten years or more to their credit who 
fail to keep abreast of modern educational developments may render less effi- 
cient service than up-to-date teachers with very limited experience. Further- 
more, it is obvious that within any one year of service—e.g., consider the case 
of a group of teachers who have been exactly the same time on the Vancouver 
staff—there will likely be a number whose work will not be of uniform quality. 
Their gradings, for instance, might be ranked as “ fair,” “ good,” “ superior,” 
or “ excellent.” Under the present schedule these teachers all receive the same — 
Salaries irrespective of the quality of service rendered. 

The adoption of a more scientific method of grading Vancouver teachers’ 
according to their teaching ability, successful experience, and qualifications 
would probably result in the payment of lower salaries to beginners (interim 
teachers) and, in many cases, of larger terminal salaries to teachers who have 
attained the highest positions in their respective classifications. 

At the present time there are, so far as the Survey is aware, no reliable 
scientific methods of equating teaching ability in terms of percentages or other 
definite standards. Other factors in addition to teaching ability should obvi- 
ously be taken into account. An able teacher who is lazy will probably fail to 
give as valuable service as that rendered by the less capable but more diligent 
teacher. Personality, temperament, and health are also important factors in 
conditioning teaching success. The fact remains, however, that we do rate 
teachers as “weak,” “good,” or “excellent,” for instance, with reasonable 
degrees of assurance as to the justice of our ratings. The problem of deriving 
more objective standards for measuring teaching success is one to be solved 
by the local superintendent of schools in the light of scientific studies made in 
_ other communities} or conducted by himself. 

4 The salary schedule given below is intended to be suggestive only. It does 
_ not presume to “ fix ” salaries but merely illustrates a principle; i.e., the grad- 

ing and payment of teachers on the basis of efficiency as well as length of 
‘service. 


‘ * See chapter on educational finance. . : igs ‘ : 
7 See “The Prediction of Teaching Success,” by Frederick Lamson Whitney—Public School 


Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. ‘ 
See also “The Improvement of the City Elementary School Teacher in Service,” by Charles 


coll, Ph.D., pages 126-134. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SALARIES. 
I. Interim Teachers. 
Year. Men. Women. 
i VN ie aie Nh Seal ae SD git Ae Mig Moh el eles aed Bh ee Pee elma $1,000 . $ 900 
ANP ere OCU SES Eee Ae eee res fmt DM remem Gy SN 2 Sint Wis Bot 15h Oy Le Bet 1,100 1,000 
II. Permanent Staff. 

Schedule C. 
PUSS. | Sa Epes ates Cae eee WRN TAS Day Pes Ree tge! 22 Aon 5 Cae aR Lea $1,200 $1,100 
Dire dub why ba AT ga SoBe. vs Baye orga DONG) Soon eps {Seka eee Aneta ace ere ces 1,300 1,200 
20 re Sk Behe Ng Se A ie GR a Be ae eee Pn, OS nO Sree ee ese eee 1,400 1,800 
AT Be gee NR Wt Sa fly Seelam a eee 1,500, 1,400 

Schedule B. 
s NAAN ek eC ae Bel Nc mee ASS Neue, Sn |S he ee a) Bees ee eae $1,600 $1,500 
OWES Een FE PIN EE wd ee cba etlec et on wie Aa! RRL Ae ee tert cence maemo 1,800 1,600 
iy Pa Ch aie eR he Dees OLE leh: Le aan pial a cae ha eS Bh ee 2,000 1,700 

Schedule A. 
Ti ee ah CR ae Us i he i eA See eR EEE $2,200 $1,900 
Cm Sue tinre my ws titer GiGi Mp ee peetenn yee OLS Slt gti foes fos ee ee cmesomdte sce nasatke 2,400 2,000 
Eo NWN Rs Ml a arn wl aan Bl i eo ee ee ea eee 2,600 2,200 


The maximum salaries of vice-principals and principals would be consider- 
ably higher than those set out in Schedule A, probably $500 and $1,000 
respectively. 

The following explanatory comments on the above schedule illustrate the 
principles on which it is based :— 

(a.) Promotion from one schedule to another should be partly dependent 
upon the academic attainments and professional growth of the teacher. 
A teacher who held only second-class qualifications, when originally engaged 
on the staff, but who eventually gains a first-class or academic certificate is 
obviously entitled to favourable consideration. In such cases promotion 
should be assured if teaching ability is satisfactory. It shouid not be made 
impossible, however, for a capable teacher holding only a second-class certificate 
to gain promotion. 

(b.) It is with some hesitancy that we suggest higher salaries for male than 
for female teachers. The social demand, however, is for more men in the 
teaching profession and they should receive at least a living wage while qualify- 
ing for a principalship—the legitimate goal of a young man who intends to 
make teaching his life work. It is doubtful if many ambitious young men 
would be attracted to the teaching profession if the maximum salary obtainable 
after at least eleven years’ service were only $2,600. 

Vice-principals and principals would ordinarily be selected from those 
under Schedule A. 

(c.) “Interim teachers” would be those who had no, or very little, teaching 
experience when appointed to the Vancouver staff. Only a small percentage of 
the teaching force, probably about ten per cent., should be found in the 
“interim ” division. 

(d.) The question arises as to whether a teacher who has failed to gain pro- 
motion after being placed for, say, ten years under Schedule C should be retired 
from the service. Obviously this is a question to be solved by the superinten- 
dent and his advisers. 
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(e.) Teachers already in the service when the above, or a similar, scale of 

- salaries is adopted should be “ fitted” into places in the various schedules 

_ corresponding to their salaries at the time the scale is made operative. These 

_ teachers should be required to prove their worth before being given promotion. 
Only in the most exceptional cases should the salaries of any of these teachers 
be rated under Schedule A within less than one year after the adoption of the 
scale. 

(f.) With rare exceptions no teachers holding lower grades of certificates 
than the first class or academic, or equivalent qualifications gained through 
attendance at summer school or otherwise, should be entitled to Schedule A 
salaries, 

It is doubtful if more than from ten to twenty per cent. of the teaching 
staff would ever be rated under Schedule A. Admission to this schedule should 
be considered an outstanding honour granted in recognition of distinct teach- 
ing ability combined with marked success in the general management of a 

class. 

(g.) Experienced teachers brought in from the outside should be given 
reasonable credit for successful experience elsewhere, but in no case should 
they be initially rated under Schedule A. 

(h.) A similar scale of salaries for high school teachers should be adopted. 
In the opinion of the Survey, however, the spread between the salaries of male 
and female teachers in the corresponding parts of the various schedules should 
not be so great as that fixed by the present salary scale for high school 
teachers in Vancouver. 

(i.) If impartially and efficiently administered, the proposed salary 
Schedules should eliminate any real or imaginary grievances on the part of 

_ teachers in connection with salary increases. The principle conditioning 

_ promotion is a just one; ie., quality and length of service. The superintedent 
and his advisers should be capable of impartially determining the cases entitled 
to promotion. The principle underlying the proposed salary scale is operative 
in practically all higher institutions of learning which grade their staffs as 
professors, associate professors, assistant professors, lecturers, demonstrators, 
4 etc., and pay salaries commensurate with the professional rank. 
2 (j.) It is doubtful if any “interim” teacher failing to gain promotion to 
_ Schedule C at the end of the second year of service should be retained on the 

Staff. It would probably be advisable to recruit more promising material. 

(k.) The salaries of manual training teachers, domestic science teachers, 

and nurses should be subject to the same schedules as those governing the 
payment of salaries of regular teachers. 
_ All teachers appointed to the Vancouver staff should have received at least 
_ one year of professional training. 


2? XX. INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION. 


4 The work of inspection and supervision in Vancouver is conducted at 
present by the following: Three government inspectors who also inspect 
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or part-time supervising principals; two government high school inspectors 
who also inspect the other high schools of the Province. 

It would appear from this imposing array of officials that the work of the 
Vancouver teachers should be thoroughly inspected and supervised. It is also 
obvious that, unless the duties of these officials are clearly defined and effec- 
tively co-ordinated, much unnecessary duplication of effort—with consequent 
waste of time, money, and energy—is bound to arise. 

Before discussing in some detail the methods of inspection adopted by the 
various officials mentioned above it may clarify the discussion to enumerate 
what, in the opinion of the Survey, are the chief defects in the present system 
of inspection and supervision as it affects the Vancouver schools. In the 
chapter dealing with inspection and supervision in the Province-at-large the 
distinction between supervisory and inspectorial functions was clearly defined. 
Much of that discussion is germane to the problem as it exists in Vancouver 
and should be read in conjunction with the present chapter. The chief defects 
appear to be the following :— 

(a.) Duplication and overlapping of duties as already mentioned. 

(b.) Lack of co-ordination in the work of inspection. This defect is a 
corollary of the first. The two are largely related as cause and effect. Two 
parallel and independent inspectorial forces, the municipal and provincial, 
cover the same field. The work of the same teachers in the same elementary 
schools, in the same grades, and in the same subjects is tested by the members 
of this inspectorial corps. So far as the Commissioners could learn, from the 
reading of reports and interviews with officials, teachers, and principals, there 
is no recognized common objective directing the efforts of these officials. 

(c.) Lack of scientific procedure and technique in the work of inspection. 
One at least of the government inspectors is making an effective use of 
standardized tests and measurements in evaluating classroom results in the 
Vancouver schools; but the municipal authorities have, so far, paid little 
attention to the scientific side of testing programmes. The supervisor of 
primary grades appreciates the value of standardized tests, but, up to the 
present, has been handicapped through lack of sufficient testing material. 

(d.) With few exceptions, the principal of the school is not inspected and 
adjudged on the merits of his school organization and administration as a 
whole. Much time is spent in the inspection and reinspection of individual 
teachers who are of averagé or superior teaching ability. Occasional or 
random inspections of certain of these grade teachers should be made, but the 
major portion of inspection should be directed towards evaluating the efficiency 
of the school as indicated by the testing programmes, administrative activities, 
and experimental work (within reasonable limits) conducted by the principal. 

(e.) Approximately three-fourths of the Vancouver school principals have 
not received sufficient specialized training in the technique of school super- 
vision. These principals are among the first to realize their shortcomings in 
this respect and the majority of them are making determined efforts to equip 


themselves for the efficient discharge of their duties. The successful school — 
principal must be able and willing to direct the professional growth of the — 


teachers on his staff. 


— 
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_ (f.) With the exception of the Provincial Superintendent of Education, 
' whose duties preclude him from coming into intimate contact with the local 
details of inspection, there is no one authority to direct and control the activi- 
ties of the various inspectorial and Supervisory officials. The municipal 
inspector of schools is authorized to define the duties of those under his 
direction. The provincial inspectors exercise functions at best only co-ordinate 
with, and in certain respects inferior to, those exercised by the municipal 
inspector, whose reports to the Vancouver board of school trustees generally 
take precedence over those of the provincial inspectors. Under these cireum- 
stances the tendency of the latter officials is apparently “to play safe” in 
reporting on city teachers. 

In answer to the question :— 

“What use do you make of the reports on teachers sent to your Board by government 
inspectors? ’— 
the Municipal Inspector of Schools made the following statement :— 

“The reports on teachers, sent to the Vancouver Board by government inspectors, are 
' carefully read by myself; and, if they contain recommendations calling for action, letters 
are sent to the teachers or officials who should act. The ratings of teachers given in 
these reports are also tabulated for convenient reference; and, if a report is adverse, it 
may lead to a change of teacher, particularly if other adverse reports have been received 
from other sources.” 

It appears, therefore, that the reports of the government inspectors are 
considered of secondary importance. They are used chiefly as supplementary 
evidence to confirm ratings on teachers obtained from “ other sources.” The 
Commissioners examined several hundred reports of government inspectors on 
the work of Vancouver teachers and, with few exceptions, were unable to form 
a very reliable estimate of the quality of the teachers from a perusal of these 
ratings. The inspector’s estimate of the teacher was generally either very 
non-committal or very complimentary. In few of the cases examined was the 
teacher rated below “fair.” The “stock” phrases used were “ good,” 
“excellent,” “very good,” “improving,” “doing good work,” and similar com- 
plimentary, if more or less meaningless, epithets. 

In the opinion of the Survey, however, the government inspectors in 
Vancouver are not to be blamed if their reports are largely colourless. As 
_ long as copies of these reports must be sent to.the teachers concerned it is 

natural to assume that their ratings of teaching ability will be characterized 

by neutral tints or insipid generalizations. This question is fully discussed in 
_ the chapter on inspection and supervision, to which the reader is referred. 
* Nor should it be assumed that many teachers in the Vancouver schools 
attach a great deal of importance to the ratings of their teaching ability made 
by government inspectors. Furthermore, the consensus of opinion among 
Vancouver teachers appears to be that—with one or two exceptions noted 
_ below—the visits of these officials are practically as worthless as the reports 
_ Submitted on the quality of the instruction. Occasionally the government 
inspector, after having visited the various rooms in the school, holds a confer- 
ence with the teachers for the discussion of educational problems related to 
their classroom activities. After the work of inspection is completed a brief 
conference is also generally held with the school principal for the discussion 
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of matters relating to the general organization and administration of the 


school. A number of teachers report that they have received much assistance 


from these occasional group conferences, especially when the topic under review 
is silent reading, the socialized recitation, or some other subject involving a 
discussion of perelolapienl principles. 

It is not the intention of the Commissioners to speak disparagingly of the 
work of the government inspectors stationed in Vancouver. Some of these 
men, in our opinion, possess outstanding ability and are well versed in the 
science of education. They are, however, called upon to visit so many class- 
rooms during the year that their visits to individual teachers are necessarily 
of short duration. These brief visits make the application of scientific testing 
programmes practically impossible. The result is that, with few exceptions, 
undue importance is attached to matters of routine and the petty details of 
class management in appraising the efficiency of the teacher. 

Furthermore, it is not surprising that these men should inspect the work 
of city teachers in a somewhat perfunctory manner. Their official reports 
are apparently treated as of secondary importance to those of the municipal 
inspector who need not take serious notice of their recommendations. In 
cases of conflict the appraisals of the municipal inspector would doubtless, 
under the present system, override those of the government inspectors. The 
former official is, in fact, both judge and jury in such cases which can seldom 
come before the board of school trustees except on the initiative of the 
municipal inspector. It is of some value, no doubt, for the latter official to be 
able to confirm or modify his ratings of teachers in the light of the supple- 
mentary evidence obtained from the reports of government inspectors. When 
one considers, however, the number of poorly qualified, inexperienced teachers 
annually appointed to the Vancouver teaching staff as well as the mediocre 
quality of a considerable proportion of the members of this staff, it is difficult 
to discover what effective use the municipal inspector actually makes of this 
supplementary evidence on the quality of the teaching personnel. The reports 
of the government inspectors reach the office of the municipal inspector with 
machine-like regularity, but, irrespective of these ratings, many weak teachers 
“oo on” from year to year. Under these circumstances, the provincial 
inspectors are not to be blamed if they consider their efforts to improve school 
conditions in Vancouver of a more or less superfluous nature. There is also 
little inducement for ‘them to write exhaustive or searching reports which 
presumably would be “tabulated for convenient reference.” In the opinion 
of the Survey, neither the government inspectors nor the municipal inspector 


are to blame for the present unsatisfactory system of inspection. It is the 


inevitable result of an overlapping of duties. 

Mention has already been made of the nature of the duties discharged by 
the assistant municipal ingpector of schools. We have also spoken of the high 
degree of efficiency of the supervisor of primary grades. In closing this section 


we shall discuss briefly the present supervisory functions of the municipal 


inspector and of the principals of schools. 
The following extracts from a questionnaire submitted to the Municipal 


Inspector of Schools give in outline this official’s appraisal of his inspectorial 
duties :— 


[eo 
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“Q. To what extent do you personally attempt to inspect classroom instruction? 
“A. Prior to June 30th, 1924, I spent about half my time—possibly less—in the inspec- 
tion of classroom instruction. Since then I have spent nearly full time in this work. 

“Q. Do you make written reports to the school trustees on individual teachers? 

“A. I do not ordinarily make written reports to the Board on individual teachers; 
but do so occasionally, if circumstances demand it. 

“Q. What is the nature of written records you have on visits made to teachers? 

“A. The only written records I have of my visits to classrooms are brief notes for 
my own use, and, since last September, copies of letters to principais and trustees, giving 
general impressions only and’ suggestions occasionally. 

“Q. Approximately what part of your time between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m., when schools 
are in session, do you spend in your office? 

“A. Most days no time, occasionally half-time; but, when a rush of office work is on, 
full time. 

“Q. How many classes have you visited since January 1st, 1925, and what was the 
approximate length of each visit? 

“A. I have visited 124 classes since January Ist, 1925, spending anywhere from a 
half-hour to an hour and a half in each room. 

*“Q. Do you hold regular meetings with school principals? 

“A. I meet with principals on an average ten times a year. 

“Q. If so, what is the object of these meetings? 

“A. The object of these meetings is to discuss with principals and have them, in turn, 
discuss with their staffs questions bearing on the work of our schools. 

“Q. Do you meet the teachers by grades? 

“A, I do not meet the teachers by grades. 

“Q. What meetings have you had since January 1st, 1925, with supervisors? 

“A. TI have had no meetings with the supervisors collectively since January Ist, 1925, 
but have met each of them a number of times (possibly from two to six) and discussed 
their work with them. They also forward me a brief report at the end of each month. 
These may raise questions for discussion later.” 

The diligence of the Municipal Inspector since January Ist, 1925, in 
visiting classrooms is highly commendable. One school principal reports that 
the only thorough inspection made of his school in ten years was that of the 
Municipal Inspector in the early part of 1925. According to the same principal 
_ the grade teachers also received distinct assistance and encouragement from 
the visit of this official, while the general efficiency and tone of the school were 
thereby considerably improved. Though less emphatic in the statement of 

their views, the evidence of several other principals, with reference to recent 

visits of the Municipal Inspector to their schools, corroborates that of the first 
principal mentioned. 
The following extracts from a questionnaire submitted to the Municipal 

Inspector of Schools throws some light on the arrangements made to enable 
__ principals to undertake supervisory duties‘in their schools :— 

2 “Q. To what extent ought we to assume that the present organization of the Van- 
= couver schools, elementary and high, reflects your own aims? We have special reference 
to the system of supervision by yourself and your assistant, by supervisors and special 
teachers, and by school principals. 

‘ “A. To a large extent, though not entirely, I assume responsibility for the appoint- 
ot ment of my assistant, the supervisors and special teachers, and for the assignment of 
their duties. I must also be held responsible for the freeing of principals for part or 
‘full time and for the work of supervision. I consider, however, that some of our high 
school principals might well do more teaching than they undertake at present. 

“Q. Does your experience with this phase of school supervision incline you to curtail 


a J 
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or extend the practice? 
28 


’ 
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“A. From my observations I am convinceed that in large public schools, say with 
650 to 800 pupils, a principal should be free half-time from classroom duties, and, in 
schools of over twenty divisions, for full time. The migratory nature of our school popula- 
tion makes this the more necessary. I would, therefore, slightly extend this phase of super- 
vision in our public schools. In high schools, I believe most of our principals should plan 
to do more teaching than they are doing at present. This would mean curtailment of super- 
vision by them. 

“Q., What proportion of them (school principals), in your opinion, are under a fair 
standard? 

“A T would rate none of them below ‘fair’ and would place in this group eight only. 

“Q. What are the chief defects? 

“A.J regard the following as the chief defects :— 

“(1.) Having too low standards for their assistants and pupils; or 

“(2.) Inability to inspire assistants and pupils to strive to secure a high standard of 

work. 

“(3.) A lack of thoroughness in regard to many minor details of school management, 

upon which the success of a school so much depends. 

“(4,.) Overrating the ability of weaker members of their staffs and hence failing to 

strengthen them. 

“(5,) Slackness in attending to the business or clerical work of a principal. 

“Bach of these weaknesses cannot be found in each principal, of course—some are 
found in one, others in others.” 

The appointment of a highly qualified supervisor for the middle (junior) 
and senior high schools would, in the opinion of the Survey, not only 
co-ordinate the work of these schools but would also enable several high school 
principals to spend more time in actual teaching than is now the case. Owing 
to the additional teaching duties assumed by these principals the salary of 
the supervisor would entail very little, if any, additional expense to the rate- 
payers. In any event, the Principal of the King George High School should, 
even under present conditions, teach at least half-time. 

The Commissioners are in general agreement with the views of the 
Municipal Inspector regarding the advisability of freeing principals from class- 
room instruction for purposes of supervision. In schools of ten rooms the 
principal should spend about half his time, and in schools of eighteen or 
twenty rooms he should be free to spend practically all his time in supervisory 
work. This arrangement, however, should be made subject to a very important 
condition: the principal should be trained in the technique of supervision and 
should be more than merely an “ office man” before he can justify his title to 
the rank of supervising principal. He should, for instance, have a fair 
knowledge of educational psychology, including the application and uses of 
intelligence and achievement tests. He should also be able to direct the 
professional training of his grade teachers—an especially important con- 
sideration when one considers the proportion of inexperienced teachers 
annually appointed to the Vancouver schools. He should be able to think 
in terms of the needs of the child rather than merely in those of curriculum 
or formal examination requirements. Promotions should be made on the basis 
of the emotional and physical, as well as the intellectual, needs of the child. 
The psychology of the junior high school movement recognizes this basic fact. 
A number of school principals and teachers in Vancouver are thoroughly 
conversant with the human and social implications of modern educational 
psychology and sociology, but there are still too many “ formal disciplinarians ” 
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and examination worshippers attached to the Vancouver school system for its 
own good. These reactionaries, whose views are those of the educational 
_ “dark ages,” should not be entrusted with Supervisory responsibilities under 
any condition. 
’ “The difference between office-chair administration and clerical perfection on the one 
- hand,” writes Cubberley,* “and helpful and constructive supervision on the other, should 
“be clearly set forth. . . . Supervision should mean help, encouragement, and support 
_ father than inspection and criticism. Money spent on supervisors whose chief work lies 
in enforcing the obedience of all to uniform rules and regulations, checking-up and per- 
centing the school work done to see if it tallies with the course of study laid down, 
manipulating the details and the red tape of the administrative macninery, and tracking 
down violators of the prescribed rules is money wasted, and its effect on a teaching force 
is positively bad.” 

No matter how efficient the Vancouver school principals may be, they 
must, under present conditions, spend a large portion of their time in clerical 
work that might well be delegated to a qualified stenographer. It is false 
economy to oblige a relatively “ high-priced” school principal to spend a 
large part of his time in clerical duties that might be more efficiently performed 
by an advanced student in a business college or in the third year of the 
commercial high school. Probably an arrangement might be made whereby 
advanced students in the commercial classes could be given a “ try-out ” in the 
offices of school principals to the mutual benefit of all concerned. It even 
might be advisable to pay these students a small amount to cover incidental 
expenses. 

Reference has already been made to the high degree of efficiency, as 
teachers and supervisors, possessed by a number of Vancouver school princi- 
pals. The majority of these men appreciate the responsibilities of their work 
and their need for training in the technique of school administration. A 
‘humber of them have, at considerable expense, taken advanced courses in 
education at Canadian or American universities. In the opinion of the Survey, 
every encouragement and reasonable assistance should be given these principals 
and grade teachers to enable them to increase their professional efficiency. 
Summer school courses subsidized by the Department of Education might 
reasonably be expected to include advanced work in educational psychology, 
sociology, and school administration. 

In the opinion of the Commissioners, appointments to principalships 

: Should be conditioned not only by the academic qualifications and teaching 
experience of the candidates considered for these positions, but also by their 
| professional attainments in modern educational psychology and the technique 
_ of school supervision as attested by credits for the completion of advanced 
courses in these subjects offered at recognized universities or at teacher- 
| training institutions of university grade. 
At the present time there are no scientific standards governing the degrees 
of efficiency that must be obtained by pupils in the subjects of the various 
grades as a requisite to promotion. The principal and staff of each school 
determine what pupils are to be promoted at the end of the school term. As 
far as the Survey could ascertain, their judgments are based both on the final 
‘examinations, especially in language and arithmetic, and more particularly 
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on the general nature of the pupils’ work during the term. Few pupils are 
denied promotion who, in the opinion of the principal and staff, are capable 
of doing the work of the higher grade. Hence the judgment of the principal 
and his staff, based in most instances on subjective grounds or opinions— 
since little use is made of standardized tests and measurements—is the basis 
for determining the question of promotion. It follows that in the various 
schools of the City there are about thirty different standards, all comparatively 
subjective, for determining whether pupils shall be promoted or not. The 
only co-ordinating agency for ascertaining the comparative attainments of 
pupils in the corresponding grades of the various schools is the mastery of 
the course of study. It is not surprising, therefore, that the average retarda- 
tion of pupils in the Vancouver schools is little less than the average for the 
entire Province! For a further discussion of this condition the reader is 
referred to the chapter on retardation. 

The Commissioners wish to make themselves clear on certain points. We 
are not opposed to courses of study which, if properly used, serve a useful 
purpose. Nor do we assume that in any school system the judgments of 
teachers and principals, based on subjective tests such as the traditional 
written examinations, are without value. The judgments of sensible teachers 
on school matters are always of value. In Vancouver, however, too much 
emphasis is, in our opinion, placed upon written examinations. Trustees, 
teachers, and ratepayers are prone to estimate the efficiency of the schools 
largely in terms of examination results. The reports of certain school 
inspectors often indicate that they too adopt similar standards of rating. It 
is, therefore, not surprising if pupils consider the passing of examinations as 
the supreme aim of their school career. 

It is not our purpose in this chapter to launch an attack on the weaknesses 
of the traditional written examination. We do maintain, however, that if 
examinations are to play such a prominent part in the schooi-life of the City-—— 
or even if they are to be relegated to a position of less prominence—there 
should be some co-ordinating agency to mete out uniform justice to the pupils 
in all schools. At the present time there is no such agency at least below — 
erade eight. Each school is a law unto itself. As previonsly- stated, if the. 
middle (junior high) school principle were adopted in British Columbia 
promotions would, in our opinion, be determined chiefly by the life needs of 
the pupils—physical and emotional as well as intellectual—and not by written 
examinations. The present grade eight examination would. in fact, go by the 
board. Within a few years its demise would probably be “ unwept, unhonoured, 
and unsung.” 

The lack of any efficient co-ordinating agency in controlling promotions 
is reflected in the percentage of pupils—with reference to the total June 
enrolment of the whole school—passing the grade eight examination in June, 
1924. An analysis of the figures prepared by the municipal inspector’s office 
in connection with twenty-eight elementary schools in Vancouver (including 
the “ Junior High School”) shows a range from 2.2 to 10.9 per cent. as 
explained above, with a median of 5.85 per cent. In other words, only 
about one-seventeenth of the total enrolment of pupils in all the grades of 
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_ twenty- -eight eementary schools in Vancouver were eligible for admission to 


high school at the end of June, 1924.* The effectiveness of the grade eight 
examination as a stumbling-block in the educational pathway of public school 
pupils in Vancouver is indeed apparent. The query naturally arises: If this 
obstacle (the grade eight examination) must be retained, why not adopt more 
‘scientific means—e.g., in the way of efficient supervision such as would be 
supplied by a bureau of measurements—for overcoming it? 

At the present time there is, in the opinion of the Survey, too much unco- 
ordinated inspection and too little efficient and centrally directed supervision 
in the Vancouver schools. If there were a sufficient number of full-time or 
part-time supervising principals trained in the technique of school supervision, 

whose efforts were co-ordinated by a bureau of measurements and directed by 
a superintendent of vision, resourcefulness, and high academic and _profes- 
sional attainments, the Commissioners are of opinion that there would be 

little need for much inspection of individual classrooms by government 
inspectors. The efforts of the teaching personnel can be effectively directed 
towards a definite and sane objective by the school principals and local 
“supervisory force without the intervention of provincial inspectors. The 
‘inspectorial duties of the latter officials should, so far as Vancouver—and 
probably several of the other larger cities--is concerned, be limited to the 
inspection of the organization and administration of the school as a whole. 
The principal of the school should be inspected in his capacity as principal and 
not merely as a classroom teacher. As previously stated, a number of grade 
teachers might occasionally be visited by government inspectors to ascertain 
whether the general educational policy of the Department of Education was 
being observed. 

It is obvious that cities such as Vancouver, Victoria, and New Westminster, 
if their school systems were directed by capable administrative and supervisory 
officials, should have sufficient intelligence to conduct their schools efficiently, 

and in conformity with the educational policy of the Department of Education, 
Without official visits by government inspectors to all classrooms. One 
efficient government inspector would, in the opinion of the Survey, be able to 
inspect all the elementary schools of the Greater Vancouver Area if his duties 
‘Were limited as defined above; i.e., to schools as units rather than to individual 
Classes. Over-inspection is not only a waste of time, energy, and money, that 
-MInight be more profitably expended in rural areas that are badly in need of 
educational guidance, but also an unnecessary irritant to the teaching body 
whose efforts and outlook are likely to become demoralized by what may 
appear a superfluous official interference. 

It is not of course recommended that the Department of Education should 
abdicate its right to inspect the city schools at any time. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether it could abdicate this right even if it.so desired. Much 
“unnecessary effort and expense, however, would be obviated if such inspections 


Were made only when obviously desirable. Such occasions would, in the 


-_. ete. 
Opinion of the Commissioners, be few. 


* Nine hundred and ninety-seven pupils out of a total enrolment of 16,565 in these schools passed 
€ grade eight examination. 
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In concluding this section it may prove helpful to summarize the chief 
recommendations of the Survey with reference to the most desirable type of 
inspection and supervision of schools in Vancouver or Greater Vancouver. 

(a.) A bureau of measurements* under the direction of a successful educa- 
tionist, who is also an able psychologist, should be established. The psychol- 
ogist and one secretary would be sufficient to administer the affairs of this 
bureau in an efficient manner. By means of this agency, norms or standards 
of achievement in the various subjects to be obtained by pupils as a pre | 
requisite to promotions could be scientifically determined and applied in all 
schools of the City. 

The psychologist placed in charge of this bureau should have had at least 
five years’ successful experience as an elementary school principal. He should. 
also be a graduate in arts with distinct attainments in modern educational 
psychology, including courses in tests, measurements, and educational 
statistics. = 

An indication of the nature of the system adopted in Detroit, which has a_ 
Department of Educational Research, is given by the following quotation+ :— 


“In Detroit a simple method of tabulation has been adopted which is uniform for all 
tests and which yields a point score determined by the number of children who reach or 
approach the standard. Thus, a class, every child of which is of standard ability, will 
have a score of 1,000 points. A score of 800 points indicates that 80 per cent. of the 
desired development has been achieved. The score of a class in arithmetic, for instance, 
is not a statement of the median rate and accuracy of work of the class, but a state- 
ment which shows how closely the class approximates standard ability. That is, the 
method first sets up standards as goals for each grade and subject, then measures the 
teacher’s work by determining how nearly she succeeds in developing standard ability in 
each boy or girl. Whatever the grade or test, perfect success is indicated by a score of 
1,000 points. It is thus easily possible to compare achievements in different subjects.” 


With the establishment of a Greater Vancouver Schooi Area the need for 
a bureau of measurements will, in the opinion of the Survey, become very 
urgent. Sufficient has been said to show the prominence of this need at the 
present time. 

(0.) Sufficient reference has already been made to the qualifications of the 
superintendent of schools, who should be the planning and directing genius of 
the entire school organization. It is also necessary to secure the services of a 
capable assistant superintendent of schools. The following extract from an 
authoritative sourcet indicates the nature of the qualifications which the latter 
official should possess :—- 


“Tt should be his particular function to study the educational problems of the district 
at first hand, to check up the work of the schools continually, to study the needs of 


* “ The services which such agencies should seek to render are as follows :— 

“(a.) The creation of objective standards of accomplishment for pupils of particular ages and 
school grades in the major subjects of the school curriculum. 

“(0.) The determination of objective standards of school organization in terms of school attainment. 

“(e.) The better grouping of pupils for instructional purposes. 

““(d.) The development of the teaching technique essential to the achievement of the desirable 
standards noted above. 

““(e.) The continuous revision of curricula in the light of experience and of general. social and 
educational progress. 

eee The development of special curricula, special classes, and specialized methods wherever 
needed. 

“The general programme for such service involves bulletins,.conferences, visitation and objective 
measurement.” (Rural School Survey of New York State: Volume on ‘“ Educational Achievement,” 
page 27—Dean M. E. Haggerty.) 

' +Charles L. Spain: The Platoon School, pages 167, 168. 

+ The Portland Survey, page 52. 
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defectives and over-age pupils, and to serve as an educational director and adviser to all 
in the administration of the work of instruction. A salary of $4,000 is not too much to 
pay for such a man, and he should possess such training and@ experience as would fit him 
for a professorship of education in a good university. Less money put on a cheaper man 
is likely to be largely wasted.” 

These words were written over ten years ago. At the present time an 
annual salary of at least $5,000 might be considered a reasonable equivalent 
to that recommended by the Portland Survey. 

(c.) A supervisor of middle (junior) and senior high schools should be 
appointed for Greater Vancouver. This official should have had successful 
experience as principal of a high school and should also hold the doctor’s 
degree in education. He obviously should work in close co-operation with the 
bureau of measurements. As previously stated, the appointment of this 
official would entail little additional expenditure owing to the fact that his 
presence would enable a number of high school principals to spend more time 
in classroom instruction. When the junior high schools are adopted approxi- 
mately three hundred classrooms in Greater Vancouver would be subject to 
the direction of this officer. 

(d.) Reference has already been made to the need for training a large 
proportion of elementary school principals in the technique of supervision 
and to the advisability of limiting the activities of the government inspectors 
to an appraisal of the organization and administration of the school as a unit. 

Matters relating to vocational and technical education are discussed 
elsewhere in this chapter. 


XXII. A GreateR VANCOUVER SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

As this section is being written we understand that negotiations are 
nearing completion to annex South Vancouver and Point Grey to the City of 
Vancouver. This will add nine thousand pupils to the schools of the latter 
and initiate a movement that will probably end in making Vancouver the 
third city in Canada by ultimately including within its borders Burnaby and 
the three municipalities north of Burrard Inlet. Already these seven 
municipal units are one geographically, industrially, economically, and 
socially. It would seem that all would reap mutual advautages by being one 
from the point of view of local government. 

Modern urban communities are dependent for health, business convenience, 
a pleasant social life, and the proper education of their children upon an 
abundant supply of pure water, adequate sewers and drains, rapid and cheap 
transportation, good streets, and well-organized and highly specialized schools. 
The most of these things can be secured more efficiently for the same expendi- 
ture of money per family if they are supplied under one management than 


when supplied under several managements. The overhead expense of clerical 


administration, supervision of buildings, dental and medical inspection, and 
some of the work of regular school inspection ought to be materially lessened 
per capita when organized for 36,000 children as compared with the same per 
capita expense when organized for 20,000 children. 

But the question of reducing ordinary running expenses is not the only or 
chief argument in favour of a Greater Vancouver School Area. Modern educa- 
tion is becoming a very complex affair because modern sovial and industrial 
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life is itself highly complex. And to the degree that the living conditions of 
any group of people advance beyond the pioneer stage the greater becomes 
the need for a complex system of schools. The city child with typical rural 
school facilities would be seriously handicapped as compared with his country 
cousin supplied with the same type of school, because the city environment 
creates needs that the rural child is unconscious of and that rural school 
education could not supply. The city children must have specialized schools 
to meet their varying needs. One requires a technical or vocational school 
for typewriting or machine-shop practice or dressmaking. Another wishes 
to study chemistry to prepare for medicine, or higher mathematics to prepare 
for engineering. No small community, except at exorbitant cost, can supply 
the wide range of special schools that the large community can furnish without 
undue strain. <A good *vocational school is a case in point. No community 
in British Columbia outside of Vancouver.can possibly have such an institution. 
Any one who argues against this statement does not know what a good 
vocational school is or what it will cost. 

Klsewhere in this Report we point out the necessity in middle and high 
schools for elastic programmes. of study containing many options to suit 
individual needs. Small communities cannot organize these schools as well 
as large communities. A Greater Vancouver School Area will make possible 
types of programmes for adolescents that could not under any circumstances 
be furnished for South Vancouver, Point Grey, or North Vancouver acting - 
independently. In the opinion of the Commissioners, the present type of 
high school is doomed because it meets the real needs of less than half the 
pupils who enter it. The future is bound to bring great changes and these 
changes can be set in motion and financed better for large areas than for small 
areas. 

Let us examine the facts relative to a system of schools for a Greater 
Vancouver. 

TABLE A.—ScHooL BUILDINGS, GREATER VANCOUVER. 
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y In some cases this does not include special rooms used for manual training. 


Table A shows the ratings of buildings and sites of five Greater Vancouver 
school units. Those in the present City of Vancouver are given in detail on a 


* We are not suggesting that other centres may not have some forms of vocational work or even 
technical work. ‘Trail might specialize in technical mining work, Vernon on technical instruction in 
fruit culture, and some other centre on technical instruction in paper-making. New Westminster and 
Victoria are already doing some valuable semi-technical and pre-vocational work. Our contention is 
that no small town can support a general vocational school for instruction in several trades or callings. 
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previous page in this chapter. On the whole, the school accommodation 
averages high. Vancouver City would stand much higher were it not for the 
frame buildings, which lower the average. Point Grey would head the list 
except for temporary frame buildings. The buildings in Burnaby are quite 
satisfactory, but grade comparatively low on our chart because they are of 
wooden construction. The City of North Vancouver scores the highest 
average because it has very few frame buildings. 

Next let us examine Table B, which includes statistics for West Vancouver 
and North Vancouver Districts, of which neither was rated in Table A. It 


should be explained that these figures may not be mathematically accurate. a 


In some cases figures for 1923 had to be used where we wished to use those for 
1924. The table as it stands will, however, serve our purpose of a comparative 
study. 

The mill rates seem to show a great variation, but, with the exception of 
South Vancouver, which has to carry one of the most oppressive school 
burdens in British Columbia, the variation is more apparent than real because 
‘all the other municipalities outside the City of Vancouver levy school rates on 
land alone. It is safe to say that with a Greater Vancouver embracing all 
these units the present rate of the City of Vancouver would be ample to give 
the school services offered at present. 

Fixing attention on the last column, showing cost of education per pupil, 
two variations from the average will be noted: South Vancouver is low and 
Point Grey very high. The former spends a minimum on buildings and the 
latter is carrying a very heavy debenture debt which has been incurred partly 
to secure a reserve of school accommodation for future expansion. 

The columns showing registration of pupils for 1918, 1921, and 1923-24 
are of peculiar interest. They show an increase in school population of 
approximately 12,000 pupils in six years, or 2,000 pupils annually. This would 
be equivalent to an increase in the total population of about 10,000 people a 
year and there is every indication that this is a conservative estimate for the 
immediate future. If our estimate of vacant seats is approximately correct, 
another year will absorb the present surplus. An increase of 2,000 pupils a 
year would require between fifty and sixty new classrooms. At present 
prices these cannot be secured under $300,000 in addition to the cost of school 
sites and new equipment. 

If this estimate is correct, it would seem that very considerable expenditures 


on capital account for Greater Vancouver schools must be expected in the — 


immediate future, whether these expenditures be made by a single metro- 
politan board or made in small amounts by the present educational units. 
A study of Table C,a map of Greater Vancouver, prepared to illustrate the loca- 
tion of schools and show the *registration of each, will give us some clue to the 
localities where this increase in school population is most pronounced. There is 
comparatively little increase in the older part of the City of Vancouver, espe- 


cially in the area between False Creek, English Bay, Stanley Park, and Bur- | 


rard Inlet. But there is an increase in every other part of Greater Vancouver, 


this increase being most marked in Point Grey and the adjacent part of Van- . 


* The figures on the map beside each school show the school registration for 1918-19, 1921-22, — 


and 1923-24. 
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couver. South Vancouver, Burnaby, and the City of North Vancouver show 
uniform increases. As every part of the Greater Vancouver Area, except the 
older part of Vancouver City, has great spaces of vacant land, it seems reason- 
able to expect that all these parts will show an increase in school population. 

As pointed out elsewhere, the Commissioners believe the two great future 
developments of Vancouver school buildings will be a modern vocational and 
technical school and a system of middle or junior high schools. These schools 
should provide from twenty-four to forty classrooms adapted to a “ rotary ” 
classification. A careful study of our map showing the trend of the shifting 
and increase in school population ought to give some help in locating these 
schools. One thing is certain: fewer mistakes would be made in locating them 
if a comprehensive plan were worked out by one board for a Greater Vancouver 
than will be made if five or six separate school authorities attempt to solve the 
problem each according to its own ideals and to suit its immediate needs. 

How ought the City of Vancouver or the school board of a Greater Van- 
couver to finance these inevitable school improvements? In the chapter on 
school finance we have given some attention to this matter, so that here it is 
necessary to make only a brief supplementary statement. A Greater Vancou- 
ver school board would start with a debenture debt of approximately eight 
million dollars and be faced with a probable capital expenditure of not less 
than half a million a year. This would be greatly increased during one or two 
years if a new technical school were erected. To pile up further debt and 
increase the present charges for interest and sinking fund would, in our opinion, 
be disastrous. Therefore.we recommend a “ heroic” plan which is simplicity 
itself, “ pay-as-you-go.” In our opinion, the only possible exception might be 
the issuing of five-year debentures for a technical school. If the City does not 
expand rapidly, then it is certainly wise to make school improvements con- 
servatively and add nothing to the present debt; if the City increases rapidly 
in school population, it will also increase rapidly in its assessment and in its 
ability to bear immediate taxation. Viewed from any possible angle it would 
seem good business to finance schools on a cash basis. 


XXII. RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That the City of Vancouver, or a Greater Vancouver School Area, if 
established, be granted educational autonomy, by statute if necessary, in the 
following respects :— 

(a.) Administration of its school system by a superintendent, or director 
of schools, who is solely responsible to the City board of school trustees 
but whose qualifications shall be satisfactory to the Department of 
Education. 

(b.) Supervision of its own schools by a staff of experts (including a super- 
visor of middle and high schools) appointed by the board of trustees 
and subject to the authority of the City superintendent. These 
experts should replace the present duplicate system of inspection now 
conducted partly by the government inspectors and partly by the 
municipal inspector. 
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(c.) Choice of its own school texts except in so far as this is impossible 
owing to existing contractual relations between the Government and 
publishing houses. 

(d.) Freedom to modify its school curriculum to suit local needs especially 
with regard to vocational and technical education. This freedom 
should also extend to modifications of or experiments with existing 
academic courses. 

(e.) Power to establish and conduct a parental school for the detention and 
training of confirmed truants or other incorrigible children under six- 
teen years of age. This school should be considered part of the regular 
system with respect to the payment of government grants. 

(f.) Power to establish, on a grant-earning basis, a special vocational school 
for the training of subnormal children* over twelve years of age. 

(g.) Power to establish and, if necessary, to compel attendance at special 
training classes for subnormal children* under twelve years of age. 

(h.) Power to promote pupils from the elementary to the middle (junior 
high) school’and from the latter to the high schoo] without writing on 
departmental examinations. 

2. A bureau of measurements in Vancouver should be established under the 
direction of an expert educationist who shall be subject to the authority of the 
superintendent of. schools. See also section XX. of this chapter. 

3. A vocational guidance officer, with qualifications and duties as set forth 
in this chapter, should be appointed for Vancouver. 

4. The Commissioners see no objection to the recognition by the board of 
school trustees of an advisory council of teachers elected hy the teaching staff 
of the City to confer with the trustees on matters of common interest—if it 
be understood that the functions of this council shall be advisory only. 

5. A department of arts and crafts should be established in connection with 
a reorganized technical school. 

6. The superintendent of schools and all supervisory officials (including the 
expert in charge of the bureau of measurements and the vocational guidance 
officer) should rank as high school teachers for grant-earning purposes. 

7. The present psychological department in Vancouver should be placed 
under the control and direction of the proposed bureau of measurements. 

8. Daily systematic physical training, including games, should be provided 
for all pupils in elementary, middle, and high schools. 

9. Matriculation students in the Technical School should be transferred as 
soon as possible to the regular high schools. 

10. The present so-called Junior High School should be abolished as soon 
as practicable and provision should be made for the training of pupils attending 
this school and for others of the same type in the reorganized co-educational 
technical school. ; 

11. With a view to future expansion and in the interests of economy and 
efficiency in school management, the Commissioners are of opinion that all the 
schools in the Greater Vancouver Area should be brought under a single 
administration. 


* Children whose intelligence quotients range below eighty. 
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12. The Provincial Government should grant liberal financial assistance 
towards the establishment of a Vocational and Technical School for Greater 
Vancouver. 

13. Future school buildings in the Greater Vancouver Area should be 
financed on the “ pay-as-you-go ” principle. 


XXIII. A Terwutre to a ScHoou PRINCIPAL. 


While the Commissioners were engaged in writing the present section 
of their Report the oldest school principal in Vancouver passed away in the 
person of Mr. Robert Sparling, B.A. Mr. Sparling had taught for thirty- 
five years in British Columbia. Of this period fully thirty years were spent 
in the schools of Vancouver. . 

Though oldest in years, Mr. Sparling was one of the most up-to-date of 
Vancouver schoolmen in his grasp of modern methods in teaching and his 
knowledge of recent developments in educational practice. During his 
summer vacations for the past several years Mr. Sparling pursued studies 
at the University of Washington and in 1924 was awarded the baccalaureate 
degree. His ambition to equip himself to render more efficient service, both 
as teacher and principal, was highly commendable and should prove a strong 
incentive to the flagging zeal of younger members of the profession who may 
be disposed to “ rest on their oars.” The teaching profession needs ambitious 
men and women who are actuated by the lofty idealism and high sense of duty 
that characterized Principal Sparling. Before the example of such a life 
the teacher of merely ‘ self-regarding ” motives and the petty “tyrant of the 
classroom ” stand rebuked. 


APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX I.—_THE TESTING PROGRAMME.* 


(ReEPoRT OF PROFESSOR PETER SANDIFORD. ) 


J. SELECTION OF THE TESTS. 


Before a selection of tests for an objective survey of the intelligence and school achieve- 
ments of the pupils of the Province could be made many preliminary questions had to be 
answered. What should be the extent or the scope of the Survey? Should an attempt 
‘be made to test every pupil in the Province, or should a selected group only be tested? 
If only a portion was to be tested, should the selection be made from the elementary 
school population alone, from the secondary pupils alone, or from both groups? Should 
rural as well as urban pupils be tested? Should standardized tests of proved worth be 
imported from the United States, or should some attempt be made to produce a special 
set of objective tests for the Survey? What tests should be given—tests for the three 
R’s, or should the whole curriculum of the elementary and secondary schools be covered? 
Who should give the tests—one trained worker, several trained workers, the inspectors, 
or the teachers? Who should score the tests—the teachers, inspectors, or clerks employed 
for the purpose? These and many other questions were exhaustively canvassed. 

Looming in the background was the spectre of costs. If neither time nor money was 
a factor in the situation, every pupil could be tested with the best and most exhaustive 
series of tests that man has yet devised, but as both had to be taken into serious considera- 
tion, the problem resolved itself into selecting a programme which for a minimum 
expenditure of time and money would give a maximum in the way of reliable results. bad 

The mere stating of some of the questions provided an answer to them. It was obvious 
from the start that it would be both wasteful and unnecéssary to test every pupil. 
Provided that a fair sample of the pupils could be obtained for testing purposes, it would 
be aS unnecessary to test all of them as it would be to test every grain in a car of wheat 
to get a fair grading of it. If a mine is to be appraised, sample borings are taken and 
assayed; if a car of grain is to be graded, sample scoups are taken and judged; if pupils 
are to be tested, it is sufficient to test representative ones. And representative ones are 
obtained if the sampling process secures rich and poor, young and old, bright and dull, 
male and female, urban and rural, in random or chance fashion. Technically, the problem 
is to prevent selection, to prevent undue weight being given to any group, and to get in 
miniature an accurate representation of the whole. This was accomplished in the Survey 
by giving tests in every inspectorate and in every grade, taking care to divide the tests 
between urban and rural pupils, girls and boys, in proportion as they were actually shown 
to exist in the school reports. Further, when a group was tested, say a grade in a school, 
the whole grade was taken so as to prevent either deliberate or casual selection of pupils. 


“ In the preparation of the tests and in the giving and scoring of them in the schools valuable 
assistance was rendered by a number of people. While it is perhaps invidious to single out a few, it 
is felt that the services of the following should be specially mentioned. The Survey Commissioners, 
Dr. J. H. Putman and Dr. Geo. M. Weir, were the mainspring of the whole affair, Ready at all times 
with sound advice and willing help they were never approached in vain. To Dr. Putman the Spelling 
Test is largely due; while Dr. Weir may fairly claim the Test in History. Superintendent S. J. Willis 
made the Keys to the Latin and French Tests. The spade-work on the Arithmetic, Geography, and 
General Science Tests was efficiently done by Mr. A. W. Cocks. Mr. V. L. Denton improved both the 
History and Geography Tests. Miss Ruby Kerr and the Staff of the Vancouver Psychological Clinic 
devoted three months to the testing of special groups of Japanese and’ Chinese pupils. ‘The inspectors 
of the Province did the actual testing of the pupils, and the teachers in various schools helped with 
the scoring of the tests and entering up of the record sheets. They bore a heavy burden willingly 
and deserve the highest praise for their splendid services. The King’s Printer, the Staff of the Book 
Bureau, and the Staff of the Provincial Department of Education all gave freely of their time and skill. 
Finally, the service of Miss Grace Watson, the Secretary of the Survey Commissioners, should be 


Leama for without her cheerful and competent help the testing programme could not have been ~ 
carried out. 
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Obviously, if only a portion of a grade were taken, the temptation to pick the brighter 
ones would be almost overpowering. 
The educators of the United States have produced better intelligence and achievement 
_ tests than those of other countries. These tests have, in many cases, been carefully 
standardized according to grade and age. Our Canadian school systems and our Canadian 
children are sufficiently similar to those of the United States to enable valuable comparison 
to be made with standards already obtained in various parts of the United States. 
Canadian tests standardized for Canada would have been preferable, but unfortunately 
at present these do not exist. It was therefore decided to import a few American tests 
of intelligence and of achievement in such universal subjects as reading and algebra which 
were of known merit, but to make tests for such subjects as geography, or history, where 
_ the Canadian courses of study were so different from those of the United States and else- 
where as to make importation inadvisable or useless. Such locally made tests would not 
_be standardized tests in the sense that one could say what the normal achievement of a 
pupil of given age or grade should be, but they would be objective, and give reliable 
comparisons between pupils and grades in different parts of the Province. 
The following are the tests which were finally selected :— 


List and Order of Tests for High Schools and Normal Schools. 


Test. Grades. Time Required. 
1. B.C. Test in General Intelligence............ IX.-XII. and | About 35 minutes. Grades may be grouped. 
; Normal 
ree DEST. in Geograph y....------.-----<--cec-0-0: IX.-XIJ. and | About 30 minutes. Grades may be grouped. 
Normal 
Pry © POs til SEI SCON Vick cece. 2. ccee ee IX.-XII. and | About 35 minutes. Grades may be grouped. 
Normal 
4. B.C. Test in General Science.................... X.-XII. and | About 85 minutes. Grades may be grouped. 
Noimal 
5. Ruch-Popenoe Test in General Science....| X.-XII. and | About 45 minutes. Grades may be grouped. 
Normal 
metiouz Algebra Tests... 8 cena cccccccv cece X.—-XII. and | About 25 minutes for each of Addition and 
(Notr.—Addition and Subtraction, Mul- Normal Subtraction ; Multiplication and Division ; 
tiplication and Division, and Equation Equation and Formula; and about 30 
and Formula should be given in the minutes for Problems. ‘Total time re- 
morning. Problems in the afternoon of quired is about 1% hours. Grades may 
the same day.) be grouped. 
mi. Henmon Latin Tests I. and X................. X.—XII. and | About 25 minutes for each test—50 minutes 
Normal in all. Grades may be grouped. 
Seeeiienmon Brenech Test. 1.222...) _..2...2..... X.—XII. and | About 25 minutes. Grades may be grouped. 
‘Normal 
a List and Order of Tests for Elementary Schools. 
Test. Grades. Time Required. 
1. Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental | I. and II......... Variable. From 25 minutes to 35 minutes 
Test for each grade. 
2. National Intelligence Test... Gees 6 eee About 35 minutes each time the test is 
given. Grades may be grouped. 
Bem. Spelling Test___......----<-.----20:------cs-+--- aes oe Variable. About 20 minutes for each grade. 
es Ayres Burgess Silent Reading.................. PE =V oe About 10 minutes. Grades may be grouped. 
5. Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale.............. ViVi ieee About 35 minutes. Grades may be grouped. 
6. Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals in | III.—VIII....... About 25 minutes. Grades may be grouped. 
:. Arithmetic s 
7. B.C. Test in Fundamentals of Arithmetic | III—VIII....... About 35 minutes. Grades may be grouped. 
ms, B.C. Test in Geography.......-..-.:-------------- Vii—VWilils, nc. About 380 minutes. Grades may be grouped. 
9. PON te. (LISGO MY: 2... eneck tenenecen ee AYA OL bys as oe About 35 minutes. 


The handwriting of the Spelling Test was scored by the Ayres Scale for Handwriting. 


-In addition to the above, two other projects were undertaken: First, the testing of a 
number of Japanese and Chinese pupils by means of the Pintner-Paterson Scale of Perform- 
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ance Tests; and second, the testing of a number of first-year students in The University 
of British Columbia* by means of the B.C. General Intelligence Test. In Vancouver there 
-are large numbers of Japanese and Chinese children in the schools. Such pupils would — 
obviously be handicapped by the regular schedule of tests since so many of them involve a 
knowledge of English, but it was felt that an opportunity for obtaining information about 
the general level of intelligence of these alien groups should not be missed. 'The testing 
of The University of British Columbia first-year students was undertaken in order that ° 
comparisons could be made with high school pupils on the one hand and with normal school 
students on the other. 
Sufficient tests were imported or devised to test a maximum of :— 
10,000 Elementary School pupils. 
5,000 High School pupils. 
800 Normal School students (including 50 graduates who were in training for 
secondary school teachers’ certificates). 

500 University Students in the First Year. 

500 Japanese pupils. 

500. Chinese pupils. : 

Owing to time limitations and a number of other factors these maxima were not 

everywhere achieved, but the programme on the whole was carried out substantially as 
planned. 


Il. DESCRIPTION OF THE TESTS. 
A. Tests ror HigH ScHOOLS AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


(1.) The B.C. Intelligence Test.—This was a modification of the American Army Alpha 
Test. It was a group test consisting of a battery of eight tests, six of which were new 
combinations of the various forms of the Alpha Test. The two tests not taken from the 
Army Alpha were the Otis Proverb Test and a specially devised test in reasoning. 
A similar test had been widely used in Ontario and it was known to be the equivalent of 
the Alpha Test so far as standards were concerned. Several modifications to facilitate — 
scoring were introduced. A set of “ Directions for Giving the Test,’ which included 
instructions to examiners, instructions to pupils, directions for scoring, a key to the test, 
and a table to convert test scores into mental age, was provided. 

Two class record sheets were devised—one to include the ages of pupils, test scores, 
mental ages, and intelligence quotients; the other for such information as birthplace of 
pupil, race of pupil, birthplace of parents (both father and mother), and the occupation 
of the father. ; 

For the time that it took to administer the test (thirty-two minutes) it gave a wealth 
of valuable information about the pupils. 

(2.) The B.C. Geography Test.—This test, like the B.C. History Test and the B.C. Test 
in General Science, included two tests of fifty items each—a best answer test and a true- 
false test. These forms of tests were selected because they have proved themselves, on 
the whole, to be the most workable and valuable of any yet devised. The tests were 
printed on a two-page folder and each was preceded by a trial exercise. The items, 
selected from several hundred covering the whole field, were roughly arranged in increas- 
ing order of difficulty. 

The score in Test 1 was the number of items right; in Test 2 the number right minus 
the number wrong. 

The following samples show the kind of tests which were used :— 


AWE Hho 
1. Canadians live with respect to the Equator 
(1). north (2) south (3) easts(4)) west.sa ee. eee ee ( an, 
17. The standard time at Banff is called 3 
(1) pacific (2) mountain (3)*central (4) easterm eee ( a 
21. Coffee is an important export of * 
(1) Brazil (2). France (3) South Africa (4) Pertwee ..cccc.ccccccceeecseceeees ( a 
33. Buenos Aires is situated on the Pa 
(1) Rio Grande (2) Orinoco (8) Ganges (4) Rio de la Plata.................... ( 


ee 
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Test 2, 

1. When it is summer in Canada it iy winter in Australia... True—False 1 
18. The boundaries of Saskatchewan are WAROL VS AT thICie a oem ein ae eee en True—False 18 
20. The Great Karroo is an animal found in Australia... dw True—F alse 20 
Bee eeVG Ones is as VOTiCx Of Air. eee oe Pee Sr ee True—False 27 
36. Liverpool is the greatest port of England... True—False 36 
45. The Hudson River flows into Hudson Bay.................. True—False 45 


(3.) The B.C. History Test.—The History Test was mainly confined to Canadian 
history, although a few items on civics were introduced. ‘The form of the test was that of 
the geography test, so that the class records and directions were practically interchange- 
able. Through the use of similar forms for several tests the pupils became familiar with 
what to them was a new kind of examination. Sample items of the history test are 
printed below :— 


Test 1. 
1. The Algonquins lived chiefly in 
(a) eforts. (2) xcastles (3), wigwams. (4) caves: cls ee ee ( ) 
11. The Seven Years’ War began in 
Pee ims) 21 (05 108 1100 (4) 168d. cnc ce ee ( ) 
30. When the full term of office has expired Parliament is 
(1) adjourned (2) dissolved (3) prorogued (4) deposed..........0--0.--------. ( ) 
387. A galleon is a 
(1) measure (2) Spaniard (3) ship (4) gold COMMS. 38 eat 5 be) eee ( ) 
Test 2: 
1. Most of the Iroquois lived south of Lake Ontario.........0..--cccccccc------- True—False 1 
uw Lhetcensus of Canada is*takentevery ten years............0.......00 True—False 7 
Bomisyeelectionsdare held. to, elect semators.....scc:-ciocetloccsccsoceececleseepece-ohde cle kk True—False 9 
BeCACUR Sra KING.O£ POlLICAl MeetiNg. ---:cecceanso2eicecesceattd.c.. dccxallicc, ati chen: True—False 21 
puemeontiac attacked, the Hinglish at Detroit —..---<.cc-cccc-ccccescccseeceseseensec-cce True—False 30 
Boea Hee C.e..tt.. was, built by Mackenzie and’ Mann............................-.....-.......... True—False 47 


(4.) The B.C. Test in General Science.—Included in this test were items from the 
branches of physics, physiography, chemistry, botany, agriculture, and household science. 
The nature of the test can be seen from the following samples :— 


estas. 
1. The length of an inch in centimetres is about 
(1),10,cms: (2): 2.5 ems; (3) i64 em. (4) 39. cms. (5) ..25. emiainete he ( ) 
9. The atomic theory was formulated by 
(1) Cavendish (2) Lavoisier (3) Avogadro (4) Faraday (5) Dalton.......... ( ) 
21. A food rich in protein is 
(i) cheese! (2)s potato’ (3) apple: (4) tea (5) butter. 221.2. ( ) 
50. Methane is a 
(1) carbohydrate (2) hydrocarbon (38) ester (4) halogen (5) carbide.......... ( ) 
Test 2. 
faCarbonymonoxide ‘is an cinflammable gas.e ccc gl sees tlh ek saces hesceectocscscteded clade True—False 1 
10. The light from the moon is due to reflection.............-..-..--c:c--s-sce+s--seeeeeeeeeeeeoseseeeees True—False 10 
RE SPrCn ee ICOLV IE ONOUS, DIGI bance ca cca cca cn cenecng nance cme ceete deen censieinnennsuntaeneeennes True—False 30 
Boag dmameter is arty pe Of salvanometer seco. csc cece ceckeceeeccsceceecetscoeeecensesesceeneeons True—F alse 37 
SPA TALLINE Ml Co UI Cmte mami Cut Oh weds (Rakt eye leone) 6 those ati net True—Ialse 46 


(5.) The Ruch-Popenoe General Science Test.—This test is one of the best American 
achievement tests in general science. It is not based upon any single text-book in general 
Science, nor is it intended to apply to any particular course of study. Two forms of the 
test were available. Form A, consisting of a best answer test and a completion test 
referring to diagrams commonly met with in books of science, seemed to suit B.C. 
conditions better than Form B. Enough tests were imported to act as a check on the 
B.C. Test in General Science and to give a reliable basis for comparison since tentative 
norms for American pupils had been established. 

(6.) The Hotz Algebra Test.—As there was not sufficient time to construct an Algebra 
Test, various American tests were evaluated and the Hotz Test finally decided upon. 
This test consists of five scales, four of which were used in the B.C. Survey. These were 
scales for (1) addition and subtraction, (2) multiplication and division, (3) equation and 
formula, and (4) problems. One drawback to the Hotz test is that it takes rather a long 
time to work, almost two hours, but as no shorter Canadian test was available the Survey 
_ had to put up with it. 

29 
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(7.) Henmon Latin Test.—It is exceedingly difficult to test a language satisfactorily, 
but the Henmon Tests for Latin and French do it better, perhaps, than any others. For 
Latin, several equivalent forms of elementary tests were available and one advanced form 
(Test X). Each test consists of a graded vocabulary test and a graded sentence test. 
In the Survey the tests used were Test I. and Test X. 

(8.) Henmon French Test—The Henmon French Test is constructed on the same plan 
as the Latin Test. First a tabulation was made of all the different words occurring in 
twelve recent or widely used first-year tests. The result was a list of 448 words, out of 
approximately 4,000, common to all the books. A scale value or weight to be assigned 
was determined for each word. The words for the vocabulary tests were selected from 
this list. For the sentence test, sentences of varying difficulty, containing no words not 
in the 448, were constructed and scaled in the same way as the vocabularies. The direc- 
tions stated “score each word as*right or wrong, any translation given in a standard 
dictionary being given full weight” and “In the sentence tests score each sentence as 
either right or wrong without attempting to give partial credits.” As no keys were 
provided either with the Latin or French tests it was thought advisable to give some 
guidance to the scores by preparing a sample set of correct answers. ‘These answers were 
not to be regarded as an exhaustive key; other answers not recorded in the sample set 
might be equally acceptable. The form used in the French Test was Form 1. If time and 
money had not been considerations, additional forms would have been used. 


B. Tests ror HLEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

(9.) Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test—Since young pupils can neither read 
nor write with facility, an intelligence test for them must not demand these achievements. 
The Pintner-Cunningham Test, like all group tests so far devised for young children, 
employs the picture. Seven picture tests which require for their solution nothing more 
elaborate than the making of marks correctly on pictures are included in the test booklet. 
From the score made a mental age corresponding to the score can be assigned and the 
intelligence quotient calculated. ‘Tihe test was used with Grades I. and II. 

(10.) National Intelligence Tests—The form of test chosen was Scale A, Form 2, 
Edition 2, since this was free from unsuitable features like Lincoln and Washington 
questions and American flags. The National Intelligence Test is one of the best for 
determining the intelligence of pupils from Grade III. to Grade VIII. It has the further 
advantage that the profits accruing from its sale do not go ‘to any individual but are used 
for furthering educational research. The form of test used was somewhat difficult to score. 

The test consists of a battery of five tests each preceded by an exercise. In the manual 
of directions accompanying the tests a table for converting scores in the National Intelli- 
gence Tests into equivalent mental ages is given, but as the range of B.C. scores exceeded 
those in the table, no use, unfortunately, could be made of it. 

(11.) The B.C. Spelling Test.—This was a test, the only one used, for which a booklet 
was not provided. It consisted of two parts for each of Grades II. to VIII. ‘The first part 
consisted of 20 words in a column, of approximately equal difficulty, selected from the 
Ayres Spelling Scale in such a fashion that the norm for the grade was 73 per cent. The 
second part consisted of a similar selection of 20 words, but arranged in sentences. The 
sentences were so arranged that the words to be scored for spelling were the hardest in 
each sentence. The words and sentences for Grade VII. are given below :— 

Words: 


1 assure 8 circumstance 15 really 

2 occupy 9 issue 16 celebration 
3 probably 10 suggest 17 folks 

4 foreign 11 respectfully 18 association 
5 expense | 12 agreement . 19 career 

6 application 13 elaborate 20 height 

7 scene 14 divide 


Sentences: 


1. A MAJORITY of the SENATE will RECEIVE CONSIDERATION. 

2. It will be NECESSARY to DISTINGUISH the UNFORTUNATE CITIZEN from 
those RESPONSIBLE for the BEGINNING of the DIFFICULTY. 

3. His EARLIEST MATERIAL was MERE nonsense. 


4, WHETHER or not he MEANT to come to RHLIEF FINALLY is in d 
5. We shall DEVELOP our COLONIES. our is in doubt. 


ae 


ec ebeye: 
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As it was most important that the test should be given under as uniform conditions as 
it was possible to obtain, the following set of directions was drawn up. 


Spelling Test, Grades IT.-VIII. 
Directions for Giving the Test. 
A. GENERAL. 

1. Administer the tests yourself, so that they may be given under as uniform conditions as 
possible. 

2. The test consists of two parts—words and sentences. Dictate the words first, then the 
sentences. No previous preparation should. be given. 

3. Dictate the bare words from the columns without any comment or explanation, except 
in cases where one pronunciation has different spellings. In these cases a sentence containing 
the word may be given by way of guidance, as—It was a scene of great beauty—It is the 
principle of the thing that matters—The rose is a beautiful flower—The weather is fine today. 

4. Read each sentence aloud once so that the pupils can grasp the meaning. Then dictate 
it slowly without any comment or explanation whatever. ; 

5. Allow time for the slowest pupil to finish; it is a test of spelling not of writing. 

6. Encourage all pupils to attempt everything. 

B. SPrEcIFIc. 

1. See that each child has'a pencil and a sheet of foolseap. 

2. Tell pupils to write the words Name, Grade, School, Teacher, Date, on the left side of 
first five lines of a foolscap sheet. (Use B.B. to illustrate if necessary.) Then say: “ After 
word ‘ Name’ write your name (pause) ; after ‘Grade’ write the number of the grade (pause) ; 
after ‘School’ write the name of the school (pause) ; after ‘Teacher’ write the name of the 
teacher (pause) ; and after ‘Date’ write date (tell them date). 

3. Tell pupils to write the numbers 1-10 in a column at left and numbers 11-20 in a 
column in middle of sheet (use B.B. to illustrate). 

4. Dictate the twenty words which are to be written after the twenty numbers. 

‘O. Tell the pupils to begin each sentence on a new line. Dictate the sentences. 

6. Collect the papers. 

Rules for Scoring the Test. 

1. Each word correctly spelled to count one towards the score. 

2. Count omissions as mistakes. 

3. Omission or misuse of apostrophe to count as a mistake. 

4. Neglect capitalization except in such words as August, Saturday, ete., which are always 
spelled with a capital letter. i ; 

5. Where there are two possible correct spellings of a word, as—judgment, judgement— 
theatre, theater—count either one correct. (But not stopt for stopped.) 

(12.) The Ayres Burgess Scale for Measuring Ability in Silent Reading.—Form PS—1 
of this scale was used to measure silent reading in Grades III. to V. The test consists 
of twenty paragraphs surmounted by twenty drawings. The paragraphs describe what 
must be done to the drawings (usually some simple strokes are needed) and they are 
So arranged that they must be read through before the procedures can be understood. 
It is an interesting test, but the pictures add a feature which can hardly be described as 
reading. ‘The score is the number of paragraphs correctly marked and from these scores 
credits on a scale of 100 can be assigned. 

(13.) The Thorndike-McCall Reading, Scale.—In many respects this is the best silent 
reading test that has yet been constructed. It consists of a number of graded paragraphs. 
The pupil reads each paragraph in turn and then answers some questions about it. The 
answers show whether or not the paragraph was understood. The nature of the test can 
be understood from the first paragraph, which is printed below :— 

On Monday Dick saw a red fox, a grey squirrel, and a black snake in the woods. The next 
day he saw a brown rabbit and five brown mice in the field. He killed the fox and all the mice 
but let the others live. 


(14.) The Ayres Scale for Handwriting—vVarious scales for measuring handwriting 
were tried. The Ayres Scale gave the most consistent results for the B.C. style of 
handwriting, so it was the one adopted. To ensure consistency in procedure Inspector 
Daniels was asked to grade the handwriting of the Spelling Tests when the records were 
returned to Victoria. The scale is graded by tens (20, 30, 40, etc.), but intermediate half- 
Way scores (25, 35, 45) can be determined with a fair degree of accuracy. 
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(15.) Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic—Form 1. of this test was 
used. It consists of thirty-five graded problems containing practically all the number 
combinations and procedures met with in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

16. The B.C. Test in the Fundamentals of Arithmetic.—In this test there were 100 
graded examples ranging from such simple ones as “add 3 and 2” to such complicated 
ones as “complete 1144+2%—84%+4%—5%— .” The examples were worked on the 
test sheet and the arrangement of them in rows of five facilitated the marking. This can 
be seen from an abbreviated sample taken from the middle of the test, which is printed 
below :— 


—____—_—. Ans. ————— Ans. —— Ans. 
DIVIDE 5) 15 1b. 10 ozs. 7) 5859 13) 65065 DIVIDE 
COMPLETE Sx ve= , 25+48= , 2%—1= ; COMPLETE 
SUBTRACT 100.00 856 4 yds. 1 ft. 7 ins. SUBTRACT 
4.79 bY 2 yds. 2 ft. 4 ins. 
Ang. Ans. d Ans, 


In order that-each pupil should know what was expected of him before the test was 
begun a number of trial examples were supplied. Thirty minutes was allowed, which 
was long enough to ensure some score for the dullest pupil and a perfect score for none 
but the most brilliant. 

(17.) and (18.) The B.C. Geography Test used with Grades VI. to VIII. and The B.C. 
History Test used with Grade VIII. have been described previously (pages 438 and 4389). 

(19.) The Pintner-Paterson Scale of Performance Tests.—In this scale of tests fifteen 
tests which did not involve any kind of language response have been assembled and 
standardized. Growing directly out of the psychological examination of deaf children, 
these tests have proved suitable for use with alien groups who have not acquired facility 
in the reading and writing of English. They were used in the Survey to determine the 
level of intelligence of two such groups—namely, the Japanese and Chinese children of 
Vancouver. The tests, for the most part, consist of varieties of form boards; that is, 
boards from which blocks of various shapes have been cut. They require for their 
solution the insertion of blocks in appropriate spaces. The speed and accuracy of the 
performance are the measures chiefly used to judge the intelligence of the pupil. While 
a single performance is knowm to be subject to a large element of chance, the tests in 
their entirety give results that correlate highly with other varieties of intelligence tests. 
They may be scored in one of four ways. In the Survey the year scale method was 
used, so that intelligence quotients could be calculated. 


Ill. ADMINISTRATION OF THE THSTS. 


In a survey as extensive as that attempted in B.C. the whole programme fails unless 
the tests used are valid and reliable. By validity is meant that the tests actually measure 
the thing they are supposed to measure. Validity is secured when the tests are constructed, 
or not at all; increased validity cannot be secured without changing the form of the test. 
The programme contained imported tests of known validity. Where the tests were home- 
- nade only those forms of tests, such as the True-False, Best-Answer, etc., which had proved 
satisfactory in many differing situations, were used. There is every reason to suppose that 
the History, Geography, Science, and Arithmetic Tests actually tested a pupil’s knowledge 
of these subjects, although the proof of such a contention would involve more research than 
was possible in the time allotted to the Survey. 

By reliability is meant the degree to which the tests give strictly comparable results 
when given under uniform conditions. In other words, to be completely reliable, tests 
should be independent of time and space, and of the idiosyncrasies of examiners. In 
particular, the tests when scored by one person should give exactly the same scores as 


when scored by anybody else. A test is perfectly reliable when two applications of 
equivalent tests to the same pupil yield identical scores. 
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Some of the measures adopted to secure adequate reliability are outlined below :— 

(1.) Each item of a test was constructed so that the answer to it was either right or 
wrong. No partial credits were allowed. Keys were provided for every test with 
directions for their use. ; 

(2.) Hach test was printed. The pupil answered the question in the places provided 
on the printed sheets. The amount of writing was reduced to a minimum. ‘This elimi- 
nated the disturbing influences of such variable factors as writing, spelling, punctuation, 
neatness—in fact, practically everything except “knowledge of the subject,’ the thing 
it was desired to measure. 

(3.) Each test was provided with a trial exercise to minimize the disturbing effect of 
practice. 

(4.) Sets of directions were prepared for the tests. For the imported American tests 
supplementary notes were made. Sample sets of directions—(qa) General and (b) for the 
B.C. Test in Geography—are appended at the end of this section. They illustrate the 
principle of “one step at a time in the order they occur,’ which is a sine qua non in 
directions for objective tests. 

(5.) A class record sheet of uniform type was drawn up for use with each test in 
each grade. A corresponding combined class record sheet was also printed, on which the 


' records of all the tests for a given grade were entered. From the latter sheets the 


summaries embodied in later sections of this Report were calculated. 

(6.) The inspectors who gave the tests were invited to Victoria for a period of training. 
In this training-school every test and direction were carefully studied. The importance 
of following directions with literal exactness was insisted upon. Any difficulties or 
ambiguities were either removed or adjusted. Full sets of Tests, Notes, Directions, Keys, 
Stencils, etc., were given to each examiner. Finally, simultaneously or within a time 
which only varied a few days at most, the testing programme was carried out in the 
four quarters of the Province. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR GIVING TUE TESTS. 


1. The tests are to be given to unselected pupils so that a fair average of the school popula- 
tion is tested—urban and rural, rich and poor, children whose parents are in professions and 
children whose parents are in industrial occupations, clever and stupid, accelerated and 
retarded, etc. If a school is visited for the purpose of testing, then all the available pupils 
should be given the whole of the tests. At all costs, avoid testing only a portion of a grade. 
“All or none” is the motto to be followed. 

2. Follow the directions for giving the tests with literal exactness. Avoid giving instruc- 
tions or making remarks that are not in the directions. 

3. Give directions distinctly, at a moderate speed, with careful attention to emphasis, 
loudly enough to enable all pupils in the room to hear without difficulty, and confidently 
enough to secure instant obedience from every pupil. Insist courteously yet firmly on this 
prompt obedience from the start. 

4, Remove all distracting elements from the environment and make the pupils as comfortable 
as possible. Provide against any disturbance while the test is in progress. No visitors should 
be present. 

5. Prevent copying. Do this by arranging the seating of the pupils. If any pupil acts 
suspiciously watch carefully and, if necessary, go and stand beside him. Except under the 
greatest provocation refrain from reprimanding a pupil in the midst of the test; it distracts 
others. 

6. Be careful about the timing. If possible use a stop-watch. If not, use a watch with a 


’ 


second-hand and record the time of starting in hours, minutes, and seconds.» Whenever | 


feasible, it is well to have an assistant (the grade teacher) do the timing. 

7. Answers are to be written in pencil. See that each pupil is provided with a sharpened 
pencil (preferably two) and a rubber eraser. Have a few extra pencils available. 

8. Count out enough test papers or booklets to supply the whole class and check the 
number at the end of the examination. No test paper should be left in the possession of a 


pupil. 
9. If you do not mark the test papers yourself see that some reliable person (usually the 


teacher) does it. It is usually unwise to let elementary school pupils mark the papers. Some 


high school pupils may be allowed to do so. In such cases each paper must be corrected twice 
over and each time by a different pupil not the writer of the paper. If the teacher corrects 
the papers see that she is adequately instructed and provided with the necessary keys. BUT 
EACH BPXAMINER IS HELD RESPONSIBLE FOR THE GIVING OF THE TESTS, 
FOR THE MARKING AND SCORING OF THE TESTS, AND FOR THE ENTERING 
OF THE RESULTS ON THE “ CLASS RECORD SHEETS ” AND “ COMBINED CLASS 
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RECORD SHEETS.” It cannot be too strongly emphasized that only assistants of undoubted 
integrity and reliability should be employed. al 
10. The check marks to be used are Y for right, X for wrong, and O for omissions. 


DIRECTIONS FOR GIVING THE B.C. TEST IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Instructions to Pupils. 


After pencils and erasers have been provided (see General Directions) proceed as follows :— 

1. Here is a test (holding up test sheet) to find owt how much geography you know. I am 
going to give each of you one of these test sheets. Leave it on the desk, face up, until I tell 
you what to do. ‘ 

(Examiner, assisted by teacher, distributes test sheets, taking care to see that none is 
opened. 

- De eek at the place near the top of the page where it says ‘‘ Print Name.’ After ‘“‘ Print 
Name” print your name, using capital letters. Print your last name first, then your first name, 
then your middle initial or initials, if any. 

3. After “ Grade” write the number of your grade (the letter ““N” in Normal Schools). 

4. After “Sex” write “ boy” or “ girl,” whichever you are. 

5. After ‘ Age in years” write the number of years you are old. s 

6. After “ Birthday” write first the month in which your birthday comes, then the date in 
the month on which your birthday falls. 

7. After “ Birthplace,” if you were born in Canada, write first the name of the Province, 
then Canada. If you were born elsewhere write the name of the country. 

8. After “ Race” write English, Scotch, Irish, Chinese, or whatever extraction you regard 
as the dominant one in your family. 

9. After “ Birthplace of Parents” write the name of the country in which your Father was 
born, then the name of the country in which your Mother was born. 

10. After “ Occupation” write the occupation of your Father. If your Father is dead write 
what occupation he had and then write “ dead” in parenthesis. 

di.) Aftenty School 2107 tess aes ee, a EE ANS | TER Ue ee (naming the school). 

12. After “ Teacher” write the name of the person who teaches you geography. 

13. After “City, Municipality, or ‘School District” write... 
(naming the City, or Municipality, or School District). Underline the one of the three (City, 
or Municipality, or School District) which applies (Name it). 

14s After oDater?” write cn. ta Oe ie eee ee eee (naming the date). 

15. Now look at the Directions for Test 1 and read silently while I read aloud. 

(Read the directions slowly enough for the thought to be grasped. See that each pupil 
fills in the numbers to the Trial Exercise, Test 1, correctly and in the right place. The 
answers are 1, 3, 4, 2.) 

16. When the directions have been read record the time in hours, minutes, and seconds as 
you say Turn to the neat page and begin Test 1. 

17. Add twelve minutes to the time recorded above. This is the time at which Test 1 
must be finished. 

18. Make sure that each pupil goes on to the end of Test 1 but not beyond it. : 

19. At the end of exactly twelve minutes after saying “ Begin” say Stop! Look at the 
eens for Test 2 and read silently while I read aloud. (The answers are true, false, false, 
alse. 


20. When the directions have been read record the time in hours, minutes, and seconds, 
as you say Turn over this page and begin Test 2. 


21. Add ten minutes to the time recorded above. This is the time at which Test 2 must 
be finished, 


22. At the end of exactly ten minutes after saying “ Begin” say Stop! Pencils down! 


Will pupils in the front (or middle) rows please collect the papers with names uppermost. 
23. Check the number of papers and see that no test paper is left lying around. 


DIRECTIONS FOR ScoriIne THE B.C. Test in GEOGRAPHY. 


All answers are to be scored right or wrong. No partial credits are given. A key to the 
tests is given below. Ifa pupil has corrected an answer the correction is to be scored. Two 
answers to an item make it wrong. Omissions are not to count as mistakes; neglect them. 
Test 1 is best scored by writing out the correct answers along the edge of a strip of cardboard 
(or paper) corresponding to the spacing of the test items. Use a check mark for correct, (X) 
for ae and (OQ) for omissions. The score in Test 1 is the number of items answered 
correctly. 1 

The easiest way to score Test 2 is to use a celluloid stencil. 
Indian ) on a strip of transparent celluloid corresponding to th 
stencil write the words “true” and “ false” in a wig-nag f. 
of cardboard corresponding to the spacing of the answers. 
reading out the answers and the other marking 
in Test 2 is the number right minus the number wr i 
! wrong. Negative scores (mor i 
rights) are to be counted zero, ~ - a en 

After the tests have been marked the table on the first page of the test sheet should be 


entered up and the “ class record sheet ” filled in. Note that sur i 
ee 4 g urnames are wr fir 
that all girls’ scores are entered up before any of the boys! Wipiaineail 


ashion along the margin of a strip 


Place dots of ink (preferably — 
e correct answers. Failing a 


If two people are available, one 
the papers makes for speedy scoring. The score 


eS 


os 
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IV. THE RESULTS OF THE TESTS. 
A. INTELLIGENCE TEesTs IN Hiagit ScHoots AND NorMAL SCHOOLS. 


(1.) Treatment of Results——In the aggregate nearly ten millions of test questions 
were presented to pupils during the Survey. Figures of this magnitude must be con- 
densed in some way before the mind can comprehend them. The process of condensation 
is known as a statistical analysis. 

The method of analysis adopted in this Survey can best be illustrated from an actual 
example. Among other groups the B.C. Intelligence Test, consisting of 215 questions, was 
given to all the students attending the Vancouver Normal School. First the scores made 
on the test were ascertained for each student. If the names of each student and the 
Scores they made were written down, the list would still be too long for a proper under- 
standing of the situation. The list must be further condensed. The next step was to 
group the scores in groups of ten, keeping males and females separate. In this way 
Table I. was obtained. 

TABLE I. 


SCORES OBTAINED iN THE B.C. INTELLIGENCE THEST BY THE STUDENTS OF VANCOUVER NoRMAL SCHOOL. 


he oe of are of 
iy P 
Score. Gueinice Oeidiiine 
Score. Score. 
Ns RO hone shana se 5 eee a a ee ee eee 1 | 
“Mes GRO eel ss eee eee ee ae ary aa be ee eee ene ne Sena ie 0 
its WD a schpenten inca eet pk IS, A eh 2 ane 
Cl) G |) ee an eee een FU A Mrs beta) oe 11 2 
’ CDs UD coche cs Eases Sc ane 6 ge ee Se 20 2 
calbs GtQ en Sau cecateanccosenseanete ee ROPE ee a en, Sanne: areas | a3 11 
Wiss QD eck tak scot ssestcltac de Ae tees ee ee ee ee ne See 44 4 
SS UE SS ee eee a ee 49 5 
DST TD oe ee eee ia NS Seer ae Se See ee, ne me 45 14 
TAD AD oS aonb nt node or og eS, i Sn ee ee ae ee 33 3 
1 PTESSIBND) tent ance eee TE ee eee eee eee ee eee 21 5 
GSU ns ok a oe eee sone nS ian, Sig ria eens + Seni a vee se maNeen Uneeene 5 2 
TONDO Co oS ee 8 Ee 5 See Nene, © an Sey a Oey, “alte 3 4 
WTO ee et Eo Sy: Sens 5 oan Soin cee ne Ree 0) | 6 
co Pest oe gee! Ee oe eee © eee ee ee, ae ge ee 1 | a 
TEMG eee ee ee Oe ee ee ee 2 oe ees Sere. 22, | 59 


The table, which is known in statistics as a frequency table, reads that one female 
student obtained a score between 30 and 39, two between 50 and 59, eleven between 60 and 
69, etc. It is obvious at a glance that the males did better than the females; they 
obtained fewer low scores, and while the biggest group of females (49) fell within the 
range 100-109, the biggest group of males (14) occurred in the range 110-119. 

These facts become more obvious if, instead of a frequency table, graphs or pictures 
of the two distributions are made. These are given in Diagram 1. The name given to 
such a drawing is a “surface of frequency.” 

There still remains some doubt as to how much the nae students are better than 
the female students, so the following procedure was adopted: The students, male and 
female, were divided into four equal groups (quarters). The quarter of the females 
_ obtaining the lowest marks made scores less than 89.19; the highest quarter made scores 
above 118.89; the middle half between 89.19 and 118.89. The middle female made a score 
of 104.29; that is, equal numbers of females made scores above and below 104.29. These 
three scores 89.19, 104.29, and 118.89 are known as the first, second, and third quartiles, 
and are designated Q,, Q., and Q, respectively. The middle one, Q,, is generally called 
the median. It corresponds closely to the average or arithmetical mean. If now 
- perpendiculars are erected at the points Q,, Q., and Q;, the surface of frequency for the 
females will be divided into four equal areas. This has been done for the upper diagram 


(females) and repeated for the lower one (males). 
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Graphical representation of the scores given 


“ Surface of Frequency.” 


Diagram 1. Showing a 


in Table I. 
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The scores of the males are more scattered or variable than those of the females. If 
the distance between Q,; and Q, is halved a good measure of the deviation or variability 
of the marks is obtained. This measure is known as the quartile deviation or Q.D. 


Hence— 


OD 3—= 5) 


These facts are given in Table II. 


TABLH Il. 


TABLE SHOWING QUARTILE ScorES Mapp BY THE STUDENTS OF THE 
IN THE B.C. INTRLLIGENCH THsT. 


Q; — Q: 


VANCOUVER NorMAL SCHOOL 


2nd 
1st Quartile 3rd Quartile 
Group. Bee Quartile or Quartile | Deviation 
2 Q1. Median Qs. Q.D: 
2. 
Vancouver Normal students, Females................. 272 89.19 104.29 118.89 14.85 
Vancouver Normal students, Males..........2........... 59 SONG 113.93 136.50 23.36 


een eee ee eee ee ee es eee 


As it would take up too much space to print in full all the tables of frequency and the 


surfaces of frequency, the following device was adopted: 
and Q,; instead of the whole surface of frequency were drawn on the scale. 
All that one has to 


above figures the abbreviated form of graph is shown in Diagram 2. 
do is to imagine the surfaces of frequency above them. By this graph the intellectual 


superiority of the males over the females is as clearly shown as in Diagram 1, 


Lines showing the points Q,, Q., 


For the 


et ALES 


meee Pd SCT es VANCOUVER 


Norriat ScHoot. 


80 90 /00 Ke) 


Score — 


/20 


130 


_ FE/VALES. 


Diagram 2. Showing the range of the middle half of the scores made by Vancouver Normal Students, 
male and female, in the B.C. Intelligence Test. 


Table II. and Diagram 2 represent the final condensations made in the study. 


Others, 


of course, could have been made if time had permitted. But if the reader has understood 
the illustration of method given above, the rest of the summaries which follow should 


present no difficulty. 


(2.) The Scores Made in the B.C. Intelligence Test by High School Pupils, Normal 
School Students, First-year Students in The University of B.C., and Graduate Students 
Proceeding to the High School Teachers’ Certificate.—As all pupils and students included 
_ in the testing programme took this test many interesting comparisons can be made from 
the raw scores. From them can be discovered, for example, whether the normal schools 
- got a better or worse selection of students than the university, whether the males in each 
of these institutions are more highly selected than the females, whether pupils in urban 


areas make a better or worse showing than those in rural areas, and so forth. 


The final summaries are shown in Table III. 
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TABLE III. 


B.C. INTELLIGENCE THST: COMPARISON OF SCORES BY GRADES FROM GRADE IX. TO 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATION. 


Group. No. Qi. Median Qe. Qs. Q.D. 
Grade Ue VP eritaie 5 sexe saee ae a eee eee 930 60.61 74.05 89.44 | 14.36 
Grade IX. Males 765 62.15 75.50 89.27 13.56 
(OTe 6 (oem Ds Gin Morse ae gh Faeyr ey Ayes e ee Ae ene aera 1,695 61.32 T4.97 89.36 14.02 
Grader sx. eRe ra TGs ase oesee oe sae enero UT 72.64 86.59 104.02 15.69 
Grade EX Mae aa 2 oe ee ee ee eee 595 75.55 88.39 10343 14.09 
Grade: ir Bye ain eM eres eee ee eee eee 1,372 73.80 87.40 1038.89 15.04 
Grade xXcl., Kemalies: 24> 1 ee eee 622 85.56 99.18 116.81 15.62 
Gradd@ Vx! Malagat:s). - |x sake ees 0 2 alee. eee 471 85.384 103.07 118.86 16.76 
(Ores (ad Meee (NaC oe RU eee Se aUe el Pee 1,093 85.47 100.89 alll epencee) 16.14 
Wacts Norms ie rial ets cere hee eee een ee US) 86.25 101.83 117.40 15.07 
Vict, Norms Males 06 oe ee 38 100.83 116.70 136.25 nue (ia! 
VG INO Hae) Ey alin Cl) Miler ye ee ee 237 88.02 103.72 120.73 16.35 
Vane. Norm, Females 272 89.20 104.30 118.90 14.85 
Vatre.. Norm. Males) =e eee 59 Soa el Sco9) 136.50 23.36 
Viames, (Noor Miia Cl orca 331 89.32 105.83 120.85 15.52 
Vict. and Vance. Norm. Females_.. AT1 87.87 103.17 118.39 15,25 
Viet. and Vane, Norms Males = 2s 2)e) eee 97 95.31 114.75 126.39 15.54 
PATS IN GSS, SS UCL OTL: Soest Saree ee athe wy ee 568 88.78 104.85 120.50 15.86 
ULB.C? ist: yrs Wenn Cas see ace, Sere eee oe 253 96.64 110.31 124.50 13.93 
WBS CP LS yr MEAG alee eae ten te nee ee es ere 255 99.90 118.47 135.74 17.92 
WBC. VAM Stsbhivers students eee ees 508 98.06 113.76 130.36 16.15 
WBC. Grades Bia nd Mie oe 2 ee. ee ae eee oe 45 120.83 137.08 151.07 15.12 
a ae ee ee eee ee oe eee ee ee 


*There were too few cases to give reliable results for male and female graduates separately. 
However, it is worthy of note that the scores of the males far exceeded those of the females. 


Consider the column headed Median Qe. In every case the males make higher scores 
than the females in the corresponding grades—Grade IX. males are better than Grade IX. 
females, etc. The differences become greater the higher the grade. Two explanations are 
possible. Hither that the test favours the males rather than the females, or that the males 
are more highly selected than the females, the selection becoming greater the higher the 
grade reached. ‘That the first contention explains everything may be dismissed at once. 
While extensive use of the tests in Ontario and the U.S. shows that adult males (over 
sixteen years of age) are favoured to the extent of three points when scores averaging 
around 130 are made, the differences found in B.C. are too great to be accounted for by 
this bias in the test. Moreover, the scores of the females in the lower grades more nearly 
approximate those of the males; it is only in the normal schools and universities that the 
differences become really marked. The second explanation is the true one, for tests the 
world over show that unselected males and females at all ages make exactly the same 
average scores; that is, males and females have everywhere the same average intelligence. 
In B.C. there is operating some factor, probably an economic one, which is draining the 
educational institutions of the brighter girls more rapidly than it drains them of the 
brighter boys. This is a fact of first-rate importance, for it runs contrary to what would 
naturally have been expected—namely, that parents would have given a higher education 
only to their brighter daughters instead of mainly to, their brighter sons. But the fact 
remains that the industry and commerce in B.C., of course with individual exceptions, 
accept a lower grade of intelligence from boys of ’teen age than from girls, In other 
words, the intelligence of an adolescent girl has to be higher than that of an adolescent 
boy if she is to compete with him successfully in the economic life of the Province. 
Looking at it from another angle, we may say that it is easier for boys to get “ jobs.” 
For one reason or another the duller ones leave and only the brighter ones continue their 
education. 


These sex differences are shown graphically in Diagrams 3 and 4. 
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Diagram 3. Showing the range of the middle half of the scores in the B.C. Intelligence Test made 
by males and females in Grades IX., X., and XI. of the High Schools, in the two Normal Schools, and 
in the first year of the University Course. The heavy vertical stroke is at the median. 


The diagrams also show most plainly that The University of British Columbia is 
getting a better selection of students than are the normal schools. The comparison is a 
strictly fair one, for both sets of candidates are selected by the same matriculation exami- 
nation and are of practically the same ages. Since the teachers are going to influence the 
life of the Province more than any other professional group, it is unfortunate that the 
normal schools do not get as good material to work upon as the University does. But it is 
a condition that obtains in every province and under present conditions may be regarded 
as unavoidable.* 

Table III. and Diagram 4 show that, on the whole, the students in Vancouver Normal 
School are superior in intelligence to those in Victoria Normal School, in spite of the fact 
that the Victoria males make a better showing than the Vancouver ones. The differences 
are slight and will probably fluctuate from year to year. 


* The letter printed below from a High School Principal confirms the above finding :— 
“ April 2, 1925. 
“ Dear Dr. Wrir,—lI am afraid it is almost too late to bring anything to your attention, but I wish 


_ to speak about the Normal Entrance requirements and how they are working out. This year I am 


myself teaching ten N.E. candidates geography. They are almost the poorest of the: three Grade 
XI. classes. I have just been inquiring as to those intending to take N.E. next year. Nine state their 
desire to take Normal Entrance. Of these, six are the very poorest girls of our present Grade X., 
poor in achievement and poor in intelligence. One has a M.A, of 13% (December score) and another 
of 14144. I am appalled to think of them as teachers. Apparently the present regulations are attract- 


ing our poorest material to the Normal School. . 
‘Sincerely yours.” 
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Diagram 4. Showing the range of the middle half of the scores in the B.C. Intelligence Test made by 
various groups of students. 


(3.) Comparison of the Scores in the B.C. Intelligence Test Made by Pupils in Cities, 
Municipalities, and School Districts—For the purposes of this comparison the median 
(middle) scores of high school pupils residing in cities, municipalities, and school districts, 


respectively, according to grade and sex, were calculated. The results are shown in 
Table LV. 
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TABLE IV. 


B.C. INTELLIGENCE TEST: COMPARISON OF MEDIAN ScorES OF PUPILS GROUPED ACCORDING TO ARBA 
SEX, GRADE, AND CoURSE OF STUDY PURSUED. 


’ 


CITIES. Menger ere SCHOOL DISsTs. TOTALS. 
Grade. : 

No. | Median.| No.’ | Median.| No. Median.| No. |Median. 
“DONS UNS Weta VB CES ae Se ee oes 559 75.00 249 71.83 27 83.57 835 74.51 
Xe especialy 2.8 ee Sk 74 72.14 21 SOG 255 eee | eee 95 74.78 
exes HTS. ANd SPCC. tec, cheek wk 633 74.72 270 72.98 27 83.57 930 75.54 
NGM STO OUI AT es eee Bey Oe Nw 460 77.40 207 71.38 37 73.50 704 75.53 
PENGUIN E SDC CIA ters hee secs ck RE Se 37 GSeGoeie Ve cee ak omer ea oes le eee 387 68.75 
HiXew NT) reg! and! ‘specs San. .82. 212. 125, 497 76.80 207 ales 37 73.50 (GEBW Ne TEES) 
He xem PATE OM ATC. Re Be fog Phd 1,019 76.05 456 71.60 64 (7.14 | 1,539 75.01 
TeX Hand M. specse:t...-.e. 222 ao algla’ 71.14 2 UOT aeeteanl|| 5 MRSetre. 132 73.21 
exces] pupilsee. .-. hc Aion eee 1,130 75.62 477 72.24 64 Toe | COTES (4.84. 
D2, LESS 00) Oe eee ae ee 492 86.31 193 89.22 36 90.00 721 87.21 
BNemBH RSD CClA ences 56 (7H ae eer |e ee le See Pe ee 56 V2T 
NG LS HCE, F200 Ut} 0c) Che eee 548 85.54 193 89.22 36 90.00 teats 86.59 
MG. IMG Ses (0 GW ee See eee eee 355 88.49 190 88.67 26 92.50 571 88.82 
X. M. special 24 Wes) tod || Becerra neem ee 24 | 77.50 
X. M. reg. and spec 379 87.81 190 88.67 26 92.50 595 | 88.38 
emhp aAndy Mc ree.. Sake 2 ef 2k... 847 87.23 383 88.90 62 92.73 | 1,292 87.98 
Gwen Andi Mi. Spec.aeee 0 fe ee! 80 CARE idee eg || mcs eel (eel ee es ee A 80 T7.37 
Xo JUTE omni ay VICE: aes ae Se eee 927 84.40 383 88.90 62 92.73 | 1,372 87.40 
SIC, TR SRE Ne, a le a eee 337 97.09 205 | 102.88 41 | 105.50 583 99.68 
OIE Ee SNECLa lx, seecasdeges Lae Be 39 DLLOO Mr See yeh Sereees wy eS eee 39 94.09 
Glew! s reg. ANd (speCie® .-242.4.2c. 2-2! 376 96.67 205 | 102.88 41 | 105.50 622 99.18 
SXaReN Ee Te ST Te ce ee 280 | 102.50 168 | 104.85 21 92.50 469 | 103.19 
XI, : oe 2 ich OO ree ence | eee mt ee em 2 75.00 
pclemiM. rege. and) spee:..2. 252 eck. 282 | 102.10 168 | 104.85 21 92.50 471 | 103.07 
MellS TRE IAG UNY Oey hoes oe ee eee oe 617 99.29 873 | 104.02 62'| 103.338 | 1,052 | 101.36 
PGi aN. SPCCr 8 a ccececcc nen oe 41 ETT || ) eee) (ek EN | Ag eet 41 93.75 
ROLE A |! U1 Sa eee eee ee 658 98.73 373 | 104.02 62 | 103.33 | 1,093 | 100.89 
eXGTie Hs. y POS] A Lee. e8ees ee eke 8 | 115.00 LO el LOO0%1 meee. || © Ses 18 | 112.50 
XH, WS a re ae ee ee ee ee tal LODO Dy meeetee dl a ree tt 127.50 
XII. F. and M. reg 8 | 115.00 ABR) RAR CGISS ON lp » eee all Be eeeee 29 | 116.25 

| 


The surprising feature of the results is the relatively poor showing made by urban 
(city) pupils. They are beaten in all grades by school district (rural) pupils, and in all 
grades but the ninth by pupils in municipalities (rural and semi-rural). The results seem 
to point to the fact that the numerous high schools provided in urban areas attract, by 
custom or otherwise, pupils from a lower level of intelligence than the rural high schools 
do. The rural pupil passes on to the high school only when his intelligence is more 
} markedly above the average than others in the community. As will be seen later in the 
Report, this higher intelligence is not developed to its utmost; there is far from an equality 
of educational opportunity in all parts of the Province. 

(4.) Comparison of Intelligence Test Scores Obtained in B.C. with Those Obtained 
Elsewhere.—The form of test used in B.C. has been used for several years in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. It is also equivalent to the Army Alpha Test, from which it was derived. 
Interesting comparisons can therefore be made between scores obtained by various B.C. 
groups and corresponding groups elsewhere, but they must not be pushed too far as some 
of the American groups are very small and obviously selected. Table V. shows some 
of these. 
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TABLE V. 


BS: COMPARISON OF MEDIAN SCORDS OF VARIOUS GROUPS IN B.C. 
WITH SIMILAR GROUPS HLSHWHERE. 


‘B.C. GROUPS. Grours HLSEWHERE. 
— = 
Name of Group. Nos pe ce Name of Group. Neve mee 
Grade LXe” Pemales 228. 930 | 74.0 | Mt. Clemens, Grade IX. F. and M....... 85 96.0 
Grade? TX Mia legis’) ose eereres. ce 765 7.5. | MilantaGradet PX. oMi- amas i) eesees see sees 99 85.0 
Grade TeXs an. anid) Mires ener 1,695 75.0 | Mt. Pleasant, Grade IX. M. and F....... 91 85.0 
Grade, X.* Pemalese2.. te Cee 86.6 | Mt. Clemens, Grade X. IF’. and M......... GLP | S1Lee 
GradeuX, uMa lessee te eee 595 88.40 | Mibariee Gira demex an HvsselmyG Mine ceensee ions 45 99.0 
Grade. XC amd Vie eee se 1,372 87.4 | Mt. Pleasant, Grade X. F. and M...._.... 69 101.0 
Grade Xi-7 Pemales 2:2. 622 99.2 | Mt. Clemens, Grade XI. F. and M....... 46 | 124.0 
Grade: XOES Ma lessees ee 471 | 103.1 |Mt. Pleasant, Grade XI. F. and M....... 46 | 120.0 
Grade Xi. hisand) Me.) ae 1,093 | 100.9 |/Almas Gradeexiy and’ 62 | 110.0 
Vict. Norm. Sch. Females.._....... 199 101894 Normal Schools, U.SuAc, Moeews. 163 | 115.0 
Vict. Norm. ‘Sch. Males..._.........- 38 116% \7 Normal 'Sehools, U:S2A., We 723 111.0 
Vict. Norm. Sch, -h. and Men .=- 237 | 1038.7 | Ohio State Univ. 1st yr. students........ 2,025 102.0 
Vance. Norm. Sch. Females.......... 272) | W043 Ohio State Wnive, Grads sss ere 51 133.0 
Vane. Norm, SchiiMalegaw 59 114.0 | Univ. of Tor. Ist yr. Medicals.............. 400 | 112.0 
Vane. Norm. Sch. F. and M...._.. SOL 105.8 | Univ. of Tor. Grads. (O.C.E.) 1921, F. 75 130.0 
Vict. and Vanc. N.S. Females....! 471 103.2 | Univ. of Tor. Grads. (O.C.E.) 1921, M. 43 | 129.0 
Vict. and Vance. N.S. Males 97 114.8 | Univ. of Tor. Grads. (0.C.E.) 1921, F. 
AL IN. Si Sbudentisee 2. =e 568 104.9 1110 [ag ey eee oe ee Pee ere re eee ledazedees 118 | 129.38 
U.B.C. ist yr. Females 253 | 110.3 | Univ. of Tor. Grads. (O.C.E.) 1922, F.| 101 | 1386.0 
RBC. steyre Males. eee. 255 | 118.5 | Univ. of Tor. Grads. (O.C:H.) 1922, M. 77 | 1380.0 
UBC) ANSisthy tr studentsm= 508 | 113.8 | Univ. of Tor. Grads. (O.C.EB.) 1922, F. 
UBC. Grads yeh mamde Mae 45 | 137.1 @mncl VM; jo Sh bores eet Sass eee enema sare 178 | 132.8 
Univ. of Tor. Grads. (O.C.H.) 1923, F 148 | 133.0 
Univ: of Tor. Grads. (O.C.E.) 1923, M. 84 | 1386.0 
Univ. of Tor. Grads. (O.C.H.) 1923, F. 
ATM: 2 BR. tee dle eb pe eee PAPA Me hess. 
Univ. of Tor. Grads. (O.C.H.) 1924, F. 172 133.2 
Univ. of Tor. Grads. (O.C.H.) 1924, M. 86 | 187.0 
Univ. of Tor. Grads. (O.C.E.) 1924, F. 
‘amd "M2... ee ee 258 | 134.8 
13. Coulegzes,, JUsSitA ay acl teeened auaaee recta 1575) | bea 
20 Colleges, U.S2Ae (Mie ee ee eee 3,175) |) SOR: 
33 Colleges, UC S2A.; combined. es 4,750 127.0 


The constancy of the results is a testimony to their reliability. 


If the results from the 


high schools of the U.S. are taken at their face values, the high school results for B.C. 


are pitiably low. 


It is probable, however, that the former are from selected schools and 


give too favourable an impression, for the U.S. normal school students are shown to make 
lower grades than pupils in Grade XI. of the high schools—which is unlikely, to say the 


least. 


The B.C. normal school students make a slightly worse showing than the normal 


school students of the U.S. The difference is more marked in the case of women students 


than the men. 


These and other findings indicate that the qualifications of students enter- 


ing normal schools in B.C. require to be raised substantially. Both the graduates and 
undergraduates of The University of B.C. make better scores than corresponding groups in 


the University of Toronto and in Ohio State University. 


May the superiority of the 


graduate group entering the teaching profession be’accounted for, in part at least, by the 
fact that there are as yet no Faculties of Law or Medicine in:The University of B.C. 
and hence the range of choice is limited? 


enter the education course. 


taken from a lower intellectual grade, but at present the selection is all that could be 


desired. 


(5.) Comparison of Scores in the B.Q. Intelligence Test Made by Pupils Pursuing the 


Relatively cleverer students than otherwise may 


As the University grows the students will undoubtedly be 


Regular High School Course of Study with Those Pursuing Household Science and Com- 
mercial Courses.—A comparison of this nature enables us to discover whether students who 


pursue special courses of study within the high schools are superior or inferior in intel- 
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ligence to the pupils who pursue the regular course of study leading to the professions. 


The findings are given by Table VI. 


TABLE VI. 


B.C. INTELLIGENCH TEST: COMPARISON OF MEDIAN ScorES OF PUPILS WHO TAKE THN REGULAR 
(PROFESSIONAL) CourRSH OF STUDY WiTH THOSH WHO Takn HousRHOoLp ScrencyH, COMMERCIAL, 


AND TECHNICAL COURSHS (NON-PROFESSIONAL). 


PUPILS IN REGULAR H.S., 
COURSES. 


High School Grade. 


PUPILS IN NON-PROFESSIONAL 
H.S. Cours. 


No. of Cases. 


Median Score. 


No. of Cases. | Median Score. 


IX. Females... eee rete Sele ok 1 835 
IDX TUIGISE . 5 seea) a Sees, 2 2 SOEs Mere BF 704 
eNom Hiss 21) Cp Vie a Pe GES Se eS 1,589 
ReCM Alege ae Ee) 721 
Sg INAENNS h= es once Men Oe 96 es ‘ay fel 
ON, DRT AGO Dea) ee eee ee he 1,292 

583 

469 
aie L wat ds Mien ow ee ee St 1,052 
DOA ol ithe GH ee Se ee ee re 18 
2001, IM Eee 4 See en ee UE 
Xie A. MS eek Re OE Ee Pe 29 


aa 4 


DAMA 


« 
<=) 


w 


= 
WS 


2 CO bo Ol we 


KEFNOORAN AO 


ee 


Aa +1 
SU St ly 09/00 HS 


oowonnaa 
SEN OCONF AH 


NOAA 


Grade IX. girls taking household science and commercial courses make scores that are 
slightly superior to those made by girls in the regular high school classes, but in every 
other case the pupils in commercial, technical,-and similar courses make a showing inferior 


to that made by pupils in the regular high school courses. 


Table VI. suggests the conclu- 


Sion that the pupils from Grade X. up who cannot do the science, mathematics, and 
languages of the regular high school course of study tend to drift into the commercial, 
technical, and household science classes. If the business men of B.C. want clever recruits, 
the commercial and technical classes are the ones they should avoid, for the clever pupils 


are found in the regular high school courses. 


(6.) The Mental Capacity of B.C. Students and Paternal Occupation—The Report so 
far has dealt with the raw scores obtained in the B.C. Intelligence Test. 
scores were obtained by the pupils in Grade IX. of the high school and the scores increased 
progressively with Grade X., Grade XI., normal school students, university freshmen, and 
university graduates. In other words, the scores progressed with the age and selection 
of the students. In the immediately succeeding sections of this Report the influence of the 
age factor as a source of error has been eliminated and all students have been reduced, 


as it were, to the basis of their native intelligence. 


The lowest 


The measure used was that known 


as the intelligence quotient of a pupil. To obtain the intelligence quotient of a pupil his 
mental age, as determined by an intelligence test, is divided by his natural or chronological 
age and the result multiplied by 100 to get rid of the decimal point. Thus :— 
Mental Age X 100 
Chronological Age 


Intelligence Quotient = 


If a student is exactly normal in intelligence, his I.Q. is 100 because his mental age 
equals his chronological age. If superior, his I.Q. is greater than 100; if inferior, lower 


than 100. 


It was necessary, first of all, to convert the B.C. Intelligence Test scores into mental 
ages. In the American Army Tests 500 recruits were given the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Test—a test in which the score is recorded as a mental age—and also the 
Army Alpha Test. It was therefore possible to make a direct comparison between scores 
and mental ages. From a table which gave scores corresponding to each half-year of 
mental age, interpolations were made and scores corresponding to each month of mental 
age from 8 years 6 months to 19 years 6 months obtained. These are shown in Table VII. 


’ 
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TABLD VII. 


CONVERSION TABLH: B.C. INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES AND B.C.M.A. 


B.C.M.A. B.C.M.A. B.C.M.A. 
Score in Test. Score in Test. Score in Test. 

: Years. | Months. Years. | Months. Years. | Months. 
2 8 6 57 13 "i aay 16 ala 
3 8 9 58 13 8 Tals 16 at 
4 9 0 59 13 9 114 17 0 
5 9 3 60 ils 10 115 ile 0 
6 9 4 61 13 10 116 aly 1 
6 9 6 62 ells 11 NaUT 17 2 
8 9 8 63 14 (0) 118 ly z 
9 9 9 64 14 al 119 17 S 

10 9 10 65 14 2 120 ale 3 
tal 10 0 66 14 2 121 af 4 
2 10 B 67 14 3 122 ie 4 
13 10 53 68 14 4 123 ar 5 
14 10 4 69 14 4 124 17 5 
15 10 5 70 14 5 125 LG 6 
16 10 6 71 14 6 126 ales 6 
Ale 10 8 "(4 14 % 127 17 1 
18 10 9 73 14 8 128 | 17 uf 
19 10 10 74 14 9 129 ee 8 
20 10 ial 75 14 10 130 alé 8 
21 11 0 76 14 10 131 Li 9 
Pp) akah ‘fl (at 14 11 132 illee 9 
23 ala 2 78 15 0 133 ile 10 
24 alah 3 79 15 1 134 ily 10 
25 11 4 80 15 2 135 il Atal 
26 all 5 81 £5, 3 136 Aye ata) 
O27 iftet 6 82 15 4 AGATE 18 0 
28 ifal ef 83 15 4 138 18 0 
29 alah 8 84 15 5 139: 18 al 
30 11 9 85 15 6 140 18 | 2 
aul 11 10 86 115) 6 141 18 2 
32 alah ik 87 15 7 142 18 3 
33 12 0) 88 15 8 1438 18 4 
34 12 all 89 15 9 144 18 4 
35 12 Pe 90 is) 10 145 18 5 
36 12 35 91 15 11 146 18 5 
37 12 4 92 15 alae 147 18 | 6 
38 12 4 93 16 0 148 18 6 
39 12 5 94 16 al 149 18 % 
40 afk 6 95 16 ik 150 els if 
41 12 7 96 16 2 allay 18 ff 
42 WP 8 97 16 3 152 18 8 
43 iP 9 98 16 4 153 18 8 
44+ 1D 10 99 16 4 154 18 9 
45 12 10 100 16 5 155 18 9 
46 a 11 101 16 5 156 18 9 
47 13 0 102 16 6 157 18 10 
48 lg if 108 16 6 158 18 10 
49 13 2 104 16 7 159-160 18 all 
50 13 2 105 16 if 161-165 19 0 
51 13 3 106 16 } 8 166-170 19 1 
52 13 4 107 16 8 171-177 19 2 
53 iU83 4 108 16 9 178-186 19 3 
54 als 5 109 16 9 187-195 19 4 
55 13 5 110 16 10 196-204 19 5 
56 | 13 6 ‘bails 16 10 205-215 19 6. 


The mental ages, since the highest possible score is a mental age of 19 years 6 months, 
are probably depressed at the upper end of the scale, but the results are quite reliable for 
the uses to which they were put—namely, the comparison of group with group. ; 

The first use to which the I.Q.’s were put was the discovery of the mental capacity of © 
pupils whose fathers were classified in different occupational groups. 


One of the major 
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= discoveries of the American Army Tests was that recruits in different occupations had 
me different levels of intelligence. At the bottom of the scale were the unskilled labourers; 
at the top those in professional occupations. More recently Haggerty and Nash* Have 
shown that the intelligence of children is conditioned by the occupational status of the 
parents. As the occupation of the father was reported by each B.C. student in high 
school, normal school, or university, who took the test, an excellent opportunity was 
afforded to confirm or refute Haggerty’s findings. In order to make a fair comparison, 
' Haggerty’s groupings (from Taussig’s Principles of Economics) were followed, although 
some doubt remains as to the wisdom of including retail merchants in Group 5. The 
occupational groupings were as follows :— 
1. Unskilled workers: 
Miner, labourer, lumberman, teamster, logger. 
2. Farmers: 
Farmer, gardener, rancher, fruit-grower, ete. 
38. Semi-skilled workers: 
; Brakeman, policeman, barber, soldier, sailor, fisherman, mail-carrier, truck-driver, chauf- 
at feur, motorman, factory-hand, janitor. 
4, Skilled workers: 
Mason, stone-cutter, stone-worker, printer, carpenter, cheesemaker, metal-worker, inspec- 
tor, plumber, shoemaker, baker, cook, painter, machinist, cooper, tailor, mechanic, engi- 
neer, electrician, blacksmith, engraver, and unclassified skilled workers. 
5. Business and clerical workers: 
Mill-owner, railway-conductor, foreman, office-work, salesman, contractor, clerk, agents 
(express and station), retail merchant, real estate, insurance, manufacturer, civil ser- 
vant, book-keeper. 
6. Professional workers : 
Civil engineer, architect, accountant, editor, author, yablisher: druggist, broker, lawyer, 
¥ teacher, banker, minister, dentist, assayer, musician, and unclassified professions. 


The findings for the whole high school, normal school, and university populations are 
given in Table VIII. and Diagram 5. 
TABLE VIII. 


COMPARISON OF I.Q.’S OF STUDENTS IN THH HicH SCHOOLS, NORMAL SCHOOLS, AND UNIVERSITY, 


$ ACCORDING TO THE OCCUPATIONS OF THEIR FATHDRS. 
Group. No. Q1. Median Qs. Qs. Q:D; 

Me 4, Unskilled, Females..........:.2cccc-ccccecoe-ceevoneeneee: 256 94.09 99.50 106.48 6.20 
TR SIL OC MAL ON by Ores ad ie he dn labs os 200 96.10 102.50 110.50 7.20 
RRMB SRA cake AT 9M ocd 6. ec eee a ea acs ee ce 456 94.65 100.77 107.82 6.58 
PRMVIAIETRCT Sy CIN LCG) acta: 2 een oa. ce acasccasmcnncacsccuce 380 96.12 102.37 107.41 5.64 
2. Farmers, WENGE Ee apse) (a Et ne eee A eee ee 193 94.25 102.385 108.23 6.99 
Meme Marmers, F. and Mao... cscccccecd cesses ecec es tsceeon ene 573 95.36 102.37 107.70 6.17 
a PME etateS KUNG, ema lesig. 2) sc0 pecccnce-acenprvse-leorneve 246 93.938 101.67 107.07 6.57 
2h. ASVEreRS CASTES TH Gyo b, SAY IE WIG ne oa ae ae oe 183 94.77 101.64 107.33 6.28 
SOUTIASK 1 1ed nH aN Oy Meu: 2. --2cc cep pcccwnnnsace- cee ceee- 429 94.34 101.66 107.22 6.44 
“hy SCT GS aaV 0 NORE MRCS ae a eee 826 95.23 102.58 108.09 6.43 
SVU IN a LOS te ee ee Fe ca veeceeceeoene ats 95.26 102.23 108.92 6.83 
SES ILCO ECA TIC iM Sihee te Oe eddie tes 1,384 95.24 102.46 108.42 6.59 
PCE LCA ne MCI ACS steer eee ees caste enone wat 879 96.66 103.71 109.59 6.46 
5. Clerical, Males oe 672 96.00 103.02 109.95 6.97 
Mee CTicmiemt GandeMs cts to) oa Roe 1,551 96.34 103.41 109.71 6.68 
eperotessional, Memales:......co..--22-0-dceras-cucceveceo-0- 387 97.24 104.36 110.78 Oeil 
MemUmeToressional, Males... .ic-. .--.---2---2dnc en cang-ceetere eee 272 98.62 106.29 113.40 7.39 
me 6, Professional, F. and ‘M.............------.-e0-eee----= 659 97.83 105.11 112.23 7.20 
wee wild [Lie wae, 


The results on the whole confirm Haggerty’s findings. There is a distinctive change of 
intelligence level with parental occupational grouping, although the differences are not 
quite so marked as those found in the State of New York. Haggerty, however, used his 
aN intelligence examination Delta 2, while in B.C. a mental age computed from a modified 
Army Alpha score was used to calculate 1.Q.’s. For the grade school group of pupils 
& Haggerty’s order was: (1) unskilled, (2) farmers, (8) semi-skilled, (4) skilled, (5) 
business and clerical, (6) professional. For the high school group the order was: (1) 


* Haggerty and Nash: Mental Capacity of Children and Paternal Occupation—Journ. Ed. Psy., 
Dec., 1924. 
80 
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farmer, (2) semi-skilled, (3) skilled, (4) unskilled, (5) business and clerical, (6) pro- 
fessional. In B.C. the order is: (1) unskilled, (2) semi-skilled, (3) farmers, (4) skilled, 
(5) business and clerical, (6) professional. In all cases the children of professional 
workers head the list by a wide margin. Intelligence sufficiently high to achieve success 
in a profession is handed down to children. This is a matter of deep social significance. 
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Diagram 5. Showing the range of the middle half of the 1.Q.’s of students in High Schools, Normal 
Schools, and the University of B.C. according to parental occupation. 


The results so far given refer to all students who have had the benefit of at least 
some high school education. Do the-findings hold for pupils in high schools alone, and, 
further, are the results affected materially by residence in urban or rural areas? The 
answer is given by Tables IX., X., XI., and XII., which give respectively the results for 
LS. pupils in cities, municipalities, and school districts, and for a combination of the 
three. “ 

TABLE IX. 


COMPARISON OF I.Q.’S OF H.S. PUPILS. IN CITIES ACCORDING TO PARENTAL OCCUPATION. 


Group. No. Qi. Median Qs. Qs. Q.D. 

Teg Womaleg se) a .8t MOR ence y ealamle eemeee een te 160 93.40 | 97.70 103.83 5.21 
THOMA eS. 2h ct eas Se ene ae Sey ene nen 118 96.10 102.40 110.60 7.25 

D743 92.27 99.51 106.45 7.09 

129 96.70 101.91 108.68 5.99 

69 90.83 99.00 108.25 Suzal 

198 93.08 101.66 107.77 7.34 
1G Of 15 Oman oles 99.55 105.63 6.88 
Ill. 116 94.00 99.60 107.00 6.50 
Iil. 265 92.85 99.50 106.10 6.62 
IV. Females 431 93.76 101.63 107.68 6.96 
[VE UWI eet alles on SN ed 836 94.58 100.90 107.75 6.58 
IV. F. and M 767 94.18 101.29 107.71 6.76 
Vv. Females 482 94.58 102.33 109.92 7.67 
AU Gr IWS SIRS ge err et eee eee NO Te ee PPL er a Co 385 95.43 102.12 109.58 7.07 
y. EF. and M 876 96.51 102.15 111.49 7.49 
VI. Females : 195 96.68 103.00 110.75 7.03 
Vina Males tits S56 easier: (Oont pL 118 99.57 105.40 114.75 7.59 
VI. F. and M 313 97.80 104.04 111.95 7.07 


_ a 
ae 
a 


TABLE X. 
COMPARISON OF I.Q.’s or H.S. PUPILS IN MUNICIPALITIES ACCORDING TO PARENTAL OCCUPATION. 
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e 
Zi Group. No. Q:. | Median Qe, Qs. Q.D. 
Th, UNCOVER Ieper 33 93.50 106.50 eyo) 9.12 
Tie WAGONS tae 2h ese le 8 le A i a pa 43 96.58 103.75 110.16 6.79 
76 96.28 107.66 111.60 7.66 
104 92.57 100.60 107.33 head 
¥ 56 94.66 101.71 107.33 6.33 
s 160 93.71 101.26 108.14 Gat 
| 46 93.80 103.00 109.00 7.60 
40 94.00 102.00 108.00 7.00 
TG. (TEMS ERY a oe ee ee ee 86 93.87 102.57 108.50 Reo 
IV. 193 94.65 101.92 108.75 705 
IV. 155 95.94 103.00 110.25 7.15 
LV 348 95.26 102.27 109.55 7.14 
OME, TINGSET GW PCY Se Se 20 ee eee 167 97.16 104.81 111.16 7.00 
V. Males 157 94.37 101.85 109.16 7.39 
Vv. F. and M 324 95.90 103.27 109.93 7.01 
VI. Females (a 93.35 105.50 115.70 aks ea bg 
VI. Males 76 95.33 103.60 PIES) 8.00 
VI. F. and M 147 94.29 103.90 aU eal | 9.51 
TABLE XI. 
‘COMPARISON OF I.Q.’s or H.S. PUPILS IN SCHOOL DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO PARENTAL OCCUPATION. 
+ Group. No. On Median Qs. On Q.D. 
“a 18 93.50 100.66 103.66 5.08 
38 98.33 104.00 109.25 5.46 
23 95.75 99.75 109.25 6.75 
a 61 97.12 103.12 109.25 6.06 
MEL Ten MCHA CS. ech n ee Lilacs teececncecctcecetcteceeeee| | semtee | settee fj neesepeet [Reena [0 eat 
“rh. TS, RAG) IME. © ts ae 5S VR Te ee ee eee eG | meee ee eee me eeeree ce rs eek EY 
IV. Females 16 95.00 103.00 111.00 8.00 
/ TE, Bee pee ee ES ee a ee ee 16 87.00 93.33 97.33 5.16 
TE Ee Lael a 32 91.00 98.00 106.00 7.50 
3 28 99.50 103.50 114.00 7.25 
B. 19 95.50 101.66 106.88 5.66 
4 47 98.70 103.00 107.50 4.40 
owt, Tleypaynilee oc ee I oa en teed | ee | a er eM my | Poe 
CLL. TMG ee pa) a En a ee | ee | eee aes | err] ammeter er ee 
» VI. F.-and \M 10 93.50 94.00 99.00 2.75 
_ f TABLE XII. 
- COMPARISON OF 1.Q’S oF ALL H.S. PUPILS ACCORDING TO PARENTAL OCCUPATION. 
- : 
F Group. No. Oy Median Qo} Qs. Q.D 
A re a ee De AP. Maatmen 202 93.62 98.75 105.92 6.15 
m1, Males......... 170 98.06 102.50 110.38 6.16 
i 1. F. and M............ 372 94.30 100.32 107.69 6.69 
tie Memaless.. 7. Sy... Pree 93.97 101.79 107.92 6.97 
: oh 148 . 92.89 101.14 108.18 7.64 
i. F. and M 419 93.67 TOL: 108.08 7.20 
oo SA a ae 199 92.68 100.25 106.45 6.88 
162 94.21 100.54 107.08 6.44 
361 93.38 100.39 106.80 6.71 
640 94.10 101.78 108.06 6.98 
507 94.63 101.21 108.45 6.96 
1,147 94.20 101.53 108.19 6.99 
677 95.49 102.98 110.24 7.38 
561 94.93 101.91 108.83 6.95 
1,238 95.23 102.44 109.54 7.16 
274 95.07 103.33 112.38 8.66 
196 96.00 105.47 112.89 8.44 
103.74 111.86 
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Where the number of cases is sufficiently large to give significant results, they confirm 
the previous findings, but a few interesting differences appear. In the municipalities the 
children of unskilled: workers appear to be remarkably intelligent, while in the school dis- 
tricts the professional group make a surprisingly bad showing. ‘The conclusions, however, 
must not be pushed too far, as the numbers involved are so few. What is of far greater 
importance is that the children of professional people are, on the whole, more intelligent 
than others and, eugenically, this is the group in which large families should be encouraged, 

(7.) The Mental Capacity of B.C. Students According to Place of Birth.—The object 
of this study was to determine the influence of immigration from various centres upon the 
general intellectual level of the B.C. community. If the people coming into the Province 
are of higher intelligence than those already in it, the general level will ‘be raised. This, 
of course, is a result greatly to be desired. On the other hand, continued immigration 
of inferior stock can end only in disaster. 

The students of the high schools, normal schools, and university were grouped according 
to birthplace and the intelligence quotients of the groups compared. Six groups were 
made—those born (@) in B.C.; (0) in Canada but outside B.C.; (c) in the British Isles; 
(ad) in the U.S.A.; (e) in Continental Hurope; (f) in the rest of the world. So few 
students were found in groups (e) and (f) that in the final summaries they were combined, 
The findings are given in Table XIII. and Diagram 6. 


TABLE XIII. 


COMPARISON OF IJ.Q.’S OF ALL HicH ScHoout PuPits, NORMAL SCHOOL STUDENTS, AND 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ACCORDING TO BIRTHFLACH, 


Group (a) pupils born in B.C.; (b) rest of Canada; {c) British Isles; (d@) U.S.A.; (e) Continental 
Europe; (f) rest of world. 


Group According to Birthplace. No. Qi. Median Qs. Qs. Q.D. 
- | 
COSIMBE CS 22, ohio MUNA 2 > pido ee Ces els” | eee oe Eel os 2,475 95.97 103513 109.57 6.80 
(O)mRestfotaGa wad toate eee ters. See ne ne teee were 1,404 95.72 102.94 108.89 6.58 
COB ritishy ls lest nse sees oe GRE Uhre eninge «eT ee 817 96.48 103.80 109.77 6.64 
COR): WSS Ai 5 aU BON Dik te eb BOR ree Ge 315 95.52 102.94 108.52 6.50 
(Ey ranch Gay este oe Wardle 136 90.00 98,22 106.56 8.28 


fren le and (C) BRITISH ISLES 
-———________—_|__________, (ay B,C, 
, (6) REST OF CANADA 
—$—__——_——_——_—_}+—_———+1 @ U.S.A 
$$} (©) + «bo REST OF WORLD 


90 95 /00 105 10 


EKG) ene, 


Diagram 6.—Showing the range of the middle half of the I.Q.’s of students in High Schools, Normal 
Schools, and the University of B.C. according to birthplace. 
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The low intelligence of pupils born in Continental Europe and the rest of the world 
is the outstanding feature of the investigation. These high school pupils, normal school 
and university students have a median intelligence quotient lower than 100; that is, lower 
than that of the community as a whole. Immigration from these areas lowers the average 
ot intelligence of the population. The other differences, while small in amount, are probably 
‘ significant. ‘The method of finding the I.Q. undoubtedly resulted in a constant lowering of 
9 the true values at the upper end of the scale. However, it is comforting to know that the 
Vi immigration into B.C. from the British Isles, the rest of Canada, and the U.S.A. does not 

_ seriously affect the general level of intelligence of the B.C. population. 

In Tables XIV. to XVII. a detailed analysis of mentality and birthplace of high school 
pupils is given. The general high quality of groups (@) and (c) and the general low 
quality of groups (e) and (f) are shown. The summary of all groups (a) to (f) shown 
in Table XVII. gives the I.Q.’s of all high school pupils tested. The median I.Q. of high 
school girls is 101.95; high school boys, 102.08; all high school pupils, 102.01. 


TABLE XIV. 


1.Q.’s oF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS IN CITIES GROUPED ACCORDING TO PLACE OF BIRTH. 


e Group According to Birthplace. No. Qi. Median Qs. Qs. Op: 
To 94.55 101.57 108.96 7.20 
; 636 95.40 102.43 109.24 6.92 
a 1,387 94.93 101.97 109.11 7.09 
rc 395 94.10 101.15 108.22 7.06 
2 289 93.60 101.13 107.59 6.99 
¢ 684 93.90 101.14 108.00 7.05, 
7. 237 93.54 102.56 108.50 7.48 
+ 158 96.07 102.83 109.75 6.84 
; y 395 94.64 102.43 109.13 7.24 
¥ 105 93.42 100.14 106.70 6.64 
: 51 93.75 100.17 107.50 6.87 
; 156 | 93.50 100.15 107.00 6.75 
: 12 82.67 90.00 96.00 6.66 
“J 14 89.50 98.00 105.00 7.75 
: 26 86.50 94.00 99.67 6.58 
% 30 87.50 102.00 106.50 9.50 
Bs 24 86.00 96.00 106.00 10.00 
= 54 87.25 98.00 106.33 9.54 

TABLE XY. 
1.Q.’s or HigH ScHOOL PUPILS IN MUNICIPALITINS GROUPED ACCORDING TO PLACE OF BIRTH. 

m4 Birthplace Group. No. Q.. 5 Median Qo. Qs. Q.D. 
Horie tos meee eee ee Ty ie 256 95.00 103.83 111.38 8.19 
WAGHISEL ora tot S U) eae ilar ae > QA ee ce 246 94.23 102.40 109.19 7.48 
Gerri eee ot ee cE! See el 502 94.60 103.56 110.91 8.15 
TSHIRTS 0 i ie a a ee 185 93.27 100.85 107.96 7.34 
Mibos lo et NE ee Sa fe ee 154 95.62 103.07 110.48 7.40 
339 94.20 102.37 108.938 eo 
107 94.25 103.50 109.56 7.65 
108 96.54 102.86 112.00 (.U38 
215 95.62 103.24 110.64 TOL 
41 95.30 | 103.50 112.50 8.60 
30 96.33 103.50 106.33 5.00 
ras . 95.64 103.12 108.16 6.26 
5 DP ar Ra hoe! as eps Ye Se 8 Sea | gee a J | 
SG ee th ec en eee ee tees ON nucle 
Ai lak ea hots) Shee hist cet, oy Wetec, coe aees 
8 104.00 110.00 114.00 5.00 
Gr eee, eee eno ear |) Hime eek oet ee ha) Metadotees 
14 99.00 110.00 113.50 7.25 
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I.Q.’s oF HiGH SCHOOL PUPILS IN SCHOOL DISTRICTS GROUPED ACCORDING TO PLACE OF BIRTH. 


Birthplace Group. No. Qi. Median Qo. Qs. Q.D 
(Gar) 3 Rteriia Teg ee Rn ieee ree 54 LOZ 106.00 111.80 4.81 
(a) Males 35 93.83 99.50 107.25 yal 
(a) a ehl an dM ae Airey ee Slee Be meee ae, 89 96.90 104.38 110.58 6.84 
(b) Females 33 97.25 101.00 107.50 SIL 
(DO) Males ee. eee te mene ie eh ch Bes 22 94.50 102.33 105.00 Laae5) 
(CO) se BS Gad MT ea ME EDT TA aes ee 55 95.88 101.67 106.25 5.18 
(c) Females O rik’ ec me a pe. ee A eee 
(c) Males i : 11 95.50 97.67 102.50 3.50 
(G) kan diene eee EE OS aoe Bi PRR a aes 20 95.33 100.00 104.67 4.67 
CQ) Pema legit 6.0 Sires sear cet, Cee eRe a Ge eee eeeateeee [hha F ecacc oo Cena eetne ae ee | ee 
(dd). Miales:<0 5 sett nt 9 nepal Sihe bE, Ae eal eo SD), I Ea TE Se ct eh eos |, eee 
(d) alley 92.75 98.50 97.25 2.25 
(e) Ha A eee ee eee a TE D0 PeorRS ely Sal MR Re 
(e) BN Puente || eon | dS cena || 
(Ge). GES aia Via i ee, oes ae Sk Cee ee Be A baie ee ERE. Ae TPN IN Cod A RG eee 
(f) Females SSS Gite ey SeaeReeeep {EES | y eects eens 
(Git SMPANe Si’. 3ee ee tens, emai om ae ies ee omen (> Mer Seer Ry ens A eS. 
(f). F. and M A era Ue a ERIE OT ak eS MS Wey ne 
TABLE XVII. 
1.Q.’S OF ALL High ScHOOL PUPILS GROUPED ACCORDING TO PLACH OF BIRTH. 
Birthplace Group. No. Qi. Median Qe. Qs. Q.D. 
(aii Meme lesa eet, wise peste. 1,061 94.82 102.42 109.87 7.53 
GG) MEGTIOStR +. IRVeee eee Sr ee Be Ee 917 95.45 102.25 109.11 6.838 
(a) F. and M. 1,978 94.92 LOZ o2i 109.47 V27 
(b) Females. 613 94.01 101.03 108.07 7.038 
(6) Males....... 465 94.31 102.11 108.52 esl) 
(bv) F. and M 1,078 94.11 101.47 108.23 7.06 
(ce) Memalestess  -tf-4 sree sen eer tft oe 353 93.81 102.61 108.83 ((esavik 
(ec) PATH 96.23 102.58 110.10 6.93 
(c) 630 95.00 102.60 109.42 Ti2d: 
(@) Pemalese. 22s Wee ee ER) 94.31 100.28 107.81 6.75 
CQ) MATES ee ide 22) UN bar ae eed aaa Lee eG 90 94.12 101.14 107.00 6.44 
(i)s hand iMen 242 94.24 WOOL 107.50 6.63 
(e) Females....... 14 83.00 92.00 98.50 T15 
(é) .Males....___. 3 FOE tn A aE Aaa SRN Re he 21 88.83 95.00 103.00 7.08 
(eds EB’, evra V1. 2a ine eee ae ear oe eA Teer 35 86.75 93.67 99.62 6.43 
(f) 41 93225 103.00 109.50 8.12 | 
(f) il 85.66 97.50 108.33 11233) 
(f) 72 90.00 101.33 110.00 10.00 
CON Gay MNoutNy Uemoe e 2,234 94.30 101.95 108.87 HDS 
CONS (A AorsciWalieN ee Se ee 1,801 94.85 102.08 109.00 LAD, 
(OSG) WOM ak hovel We ee 4,035 94.54 102.01 108.76 (peal, 


U.S. can be traced to the findings of the Army Tests. 


of English, Irish, Scotch, Japanese, or Chinese racial stock is likely to exhibit the higher 


(8.) The Mental Capacity of B.C. Students According to Racial Origin.—The American 
Army Tests disclosed the fact, which had previously been suspected, that there were impor- 
tant differences in the mental capacities of different racial groups. A final table giving 
the grades in intelligence by nativity of foreign-born men in the draft showed that England 
(heading the list), Holland, Denmark, Scotland, Germany, Sweden, Canada, and Belgium 
all provided men who were superior in intelligence to the total white draft, while Norway, 
Austria, Ireland, Turkey, Greece, Russia, Italy, and Poland (at foot of list) all provided 
recruits who were of inferior intelligence. The recent restriction of immigration into the 


What is important for the people of British Columbia to know is whether the person 


ik 
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mental capacity. To determine this the I1.Q.’s of various racial groups, whether born in 
Canada or elsewhere, were compared. The racial groupings selected were: A, English; 
B, Scotch; ©, Irish; D, Scandinavian (including Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, and: Iceland- 
ers); E, rest of world. 

A special study of the mental capacity of Japanese and Chinese pupils is reported later. 
(See page 506.) 

Table XVIII. and Diagram 7 illustrate the findings. 


TABLE XVIII. 


COMPARISON OF THE I.Q.’s oF H1igH ScHOOL PUPILS, NORMAL SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS ACCORDING TO RACIAL ORIGIN. 


Group A, pupils of English race; B, Scotch; C, Irish; D, Scandinavian; E, rest of world. 


Group According to Racial. Origin. No. Qi. Median Qs». Qs. Q.D. 
AN ALBA ef 29 GES) 0 ae eee ae ee ctanehe neh eek iE Dea Ppl 624 96.47 103.59 109.45 6.49 
1B, (SVO@O. eee eee ere 1,195 96.34 103.88 LION 6.91 
GPa Lar TST reer mee ety. Sy Seedy oe eee Maeda! 461 96,54 103.51 109.49 6.47 
HOMES Ga Tl CLitl a wile eee es Boe ees aca eeee cay | 162 92.90 96.94 103.47 5.28 
MICOS UROL iWiOrl ue eere te eee te lest Ae! 351 93.46 100.00 107.28 6.91 


pe Gscoey 
: » (@ ENGLISH 
—$_$_$___—_}—__——-+ > IRISH 
ee (@) REST OF WORLD 
ee | cd» SCANDINAVIAN 


90 95 100 105° 110 


rQ— 


Diagram 7. Showing the range of the middle half of the 1.Q.’s of B.C. High School pupils and Normal 
School and University students according to racial origin. 


The results show that there is little difference in mentality among the English, Scotch, 


“and Irish pupils, although the claim of the Scotch to a superior mentality is sustained. 


The Scotch, however, are closely followed by the English and the Irish. The Scandina- 
vians, mainly Norwegians, make regrettably low scores. As the Norwegians were also 
slightly below average in the American Army Tests, the result, perhaps, was to be 
expected. 

Tables XIX., XX., XXI., and XXII. give summaries in greater detail for high school 
pupils in cities, municipalities, and school districts, and also for the total high school 


population. 
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I.Q.’s oF H1iGH SCHOOL PUPILS IN CITIES ACCORDING TO RACIAL ORIGIN. 


Racial Group. No. Q1. Median Qe. Qs. Q.D 
A. 629 94.40 102.22 108.37 6.98 
yn. 478 96.07 108.31 109.52 6.72 
IN. a LONG 95.06 102.59 108.98 6.96 " 
RB. 344 94.54 101.43 109.25 7.36 
B. 264 95.00 102.54 109.20 7.10 
B. 609 94.74 102.07 109.04 7.15 \ 
Cc. 110 94.62 101.75 109.00 (ea) 
Cc. oF, 95.08 101.90 107.72 6.32 ‘ 
Cc. F. and M 207 94.82 101.83 108.41 6.79 ; 
Dye emaleg sent Cee Bhat Sobeewl Lon sie eee 49 89.50 97.00 103.88 Tel ‘ 
D. Males 38 91.50 96.80 103.67 6.08 
D. F. and M 87 89.94 96.88 103.79 6.92 
EK. Females 130 87.93 96.25 102731) TAD 
BH. ‘Males 98 92.17 98.40 105.56 6.69 
jE Pogo Shoe (5 OR WPA RO Sy el nn Ae Oo 228 SIAC 98.59 107.23 7.78 

TABLE XX. 
1.Q.’S oF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS IN MUNICIPALITIES ACCORDING TO RACIAL ORIGIN. 

Racial Group. No. Qi. Median <a Qs. Q.D. L 
AS INCI All CS s2 eee ee nee he Bee 2, eee 271 95.45 103.15 110.38 a7; 
A IMC LOS pe iat ome Mele eee iad 2 oe ee See 238 96.35 108.20 109.81 6.73 
A. F. and M 509 95.95 103.17 110.05 7.05 ' 
YR Hen 6 Sia aie Bats Uy a AS a a EC 132 93.75 102.29 108.00 6.12 
Bae Vialesseaa. 4 101 94.93 102.60 112.19 8.63 
B. F. and M DRS: 94.27 102.33 109.50 7.61 = 
C. Females 3 93.75 100.75 108.50 7.38 
(ee 42 94.20 99.33 107.50 6.65 R 
© 85 94.71 100.71 108.25 6.77 v- 
Dz. il 95.50 107.50 118.17 11.384 “a 
Ds) Males 25. f ee te a ee | cia oe 0 cide at Ca le ca 3 
Dz 19 95.50 106.50 116.50 10.50 ye 
i. 19 87.17 97.00 106.90 9.86 
i. 20 98.00 106.00 116.00 9.00 
Hy, 39 93.17 1038.75 AR 5 9.04 

TABLE XXI. 
1.Q.’s or HigH ScHoon Purits In ScHoorn Disrricts ACCORDING TO RACIAL ORIGIN. 

Racial Group. No. Qi. Median Qo. Qs. Q.D 
pueWern ales... ese: d able. oN ih Sh oe 37 94.55 103.00 109.75 7.64 
A. Males 32 95.00 99.33 108.00 6.50 
A, Bean eis gee 2.) Ce les aed ee See 69 94.90 101.75 108.87 6.98 
B. Females 18 95.50 99.50 104.50 4.50 
B. 13 94.25 99.00 109.50 7.62 
PSE wea Ws sea weeeks Soest Ween ds eee 31 94.87 99.40 105.25 
a 10 96.50 102.00 109.00 
16 97.00 102.00 104.00 
D. eG is ae rahe 
a 14 87.00 102.00 106.33 
BH. 
E 
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TABLE XXII. 
1.Q.’s or ALL HIGH ScHOoL Puptns ACCORDING TO RACIAL ORIGIN. 


Racial Group. No. Q:. Median Qs. Qs | Q.D 
4S. LEVON ISS 28 298 i <a ge 937 | 94.70 102.54 109.03 7.16 
2\.. WEENIE sal oe no! Oo oa ie ln cS 2 ie aa a ee 748 96.09 103.15 109.55 6.73 
Alo UN GAUG) VS 0 2 Ce NN oe AEN ee ey em oD 1,685 95.33 102.78 109.29 6.98 
TES, LENSE OWENS COE 5 oe ae ee ne 494 94.42 101.50 108.93 iD) 
Tes, WABRIGSL Sosa oe RE 2 ees ee ae ee 378 94.92 102.48 109.70 7.39 
iB. 872 94.63 102.03 109.27 7.32 
- C. Females 163 94.55 101.77 108.81 Cake 
C. Males 145 94.76 101.36 107.59 6.41 
G, 308 94.67 101.55 108.35 6.84 
1D) 68 89.00 98.00 106.80 8.90 
198 52 88.00 97.00 106.67 9.33 
D. 120 90.50 97.78 106.75 8.12 
Hi. 158 89.00 99.50 107.05 9.03 
E. 121 93.06 98.91 106.88 6.91 
BH. F. and M 279 92.18 99.15 L071 7.46 


B. THE ACHIEVEMENT Trsts IN Hiagu ScHoots AND NorMAL ScuHoots. 


(1.) The B.C. Test in Geography.—While this test was restricted to 100 verbal items, 
thus omitting that important feature of geographical knowledge included under the term 
map-reading, it was designed to include as many kinds of geographical facts as possible— 
physical, political, regional, industrial, and commercial. It was easy enough for Grade 
VI. pupils to answer some of the questions, and difficult enough to test adequately the 
knowledge of an adult geographer. In fact, no zero or perfect scores were made by any 
pupil who was tested. Being strictly objective in character, it gave reliable comparative 
results. In this section only the results obtained by high school pupils and normal school 
students are discussed, althowgh those from the public school grades are also reported in 
the tables. 


TABLE XXIII. 


B.C. TEST IN GHOGRAPHY : COMPARISON OF SCORES BY GRADES FROM GRADE VI. TO 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATION, 


Grade. No. Qi. Median On| Qs Q.D 
oe TBST DG 520 16.38 20.53 25.33 4.47 
WL, SSBC E RS. fo a ie ae eee eens eee 561 19.39 29.90 33.56 7.08 
IL TASS Gap be ae A ee ee er 1,081 17.45 DA arg 29.72 6.14 
WC. DE eHeTe Hees es ee ge) 603 21.56 27.96 35.72 7.08 
PemeMiclene et sre we 524 25.78 34.33 43.82 9.02 
ER Tg aa aa eee 1,177 23.28 30.74 39.82 8.27 
CTT, Data tal a a eee 740 30.63 38.67 47.50 8.43 
iit ese Seale a a 737 45.42 49.00 57.15 5.87 
_ VIII. F. and M 1,477 34.39 43.58 53.37 9.49 
p: 958 36.42 44.97 52.61 8.09 
764 46.49 55.04 62.48 8.00 
1,722 40.48 49.17 57.81 8.66 
772 36.19 43.87 52.20 8.00 
Mee Males... 593 45.68 53.82 61.06 7.69 
| X. F.andM 1,365 39.68 48.07 57.33 tavse 
= XI. Females 614 39.01 47.67 55.32 8.15 
MT en ieee 461 49.06 56.10 63.60 7.27 
_ XI. F. and 1,075 47.69 51.53 59.49 8.40 
Viet. Norm 199 49.46 57.37 63.32 6.93 
‘Viet. Norm. 38 57.50 66.43 73-27: 7.85 
Viet. Norm. 237 50.36 58.47 64.67 7.15 
Be vanc, Norm. Females 268 45.61 53.30 60.75 7.57 
MENG ri Afalca 2 te 59 59.38 66.94 73.56 7.09 
BreroNorn bh und M.'s. se. 327 47.01 55.68 63.42 8.20 
Men bya Marcaled oO os 467 46.91 55.15 62.10 7.59 
MUNG APEM co Js... 4. ee wiallan.d 97 58.75 66.09 73.43 7.34 
ED Di ond (ME os, be ces hs 8* acs sce 564 48.33 56.92 | 64.04 ° 7.85 
eee ee 45 50.25 58.50 
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TABLE XXIV. 


COMPARISON OF Mmp1AN Scorps IN THE B.C. GnoGraAPHyY Test OF PUPILS TAKING THE REGULAR s 
CURRICULUM WITH THOSE TAKING SPECIAL COURSES (HOUSEHOLD SCIENCH, COMMERCIAL, AND 
TECHNICAL COURSES) IN CITIES, MUNICIPALITIES, AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


CITIES. MUNICIPALITIES. ScHooL DIsTs. TOTALS. 
Grade. 

No. | Median.| No. Median.| No. Median.| No. |Median. 
WT, ME tine Las here aes aha eee See ees ieee 266 19.88 130 21.62 124 20.56 520 20.53. 
VAT. IMTS Stee ht 5 Ne Sek eee eee whe eternal 279 24.24 Is 28.84 110 25.00 561 29.90 
Vale serv Oe Nie 2 sao te 545 22010 302 24.49 234 22.29 | 1,081 PaPASTL 
Wilde Hemialecesa qaemes 3807 29.32 182 27.06 114 25.75 603 27.96 
IVT ME i Sune tes cee fun Sear eden me 271 36.96 208 34.26 95 80.62 | 574 34.33 
EVAL Tis Hy cin) SW coe |< ie eee remem to 578 31.99 390 30.65 209 PHANG, || alalrere 30.74 
VIII. Females 407 39.62 193 87,92 140 36.80 740 38.67 
We Lier Males. oe ce eee We a ed ere te 404 50.22 219 48.26 114 49.38 (3d 49.00 
2 i egal Weare ae ine eee oe ee ee 811 44.39 412 43.64 254 40.74 | 1,477 43.58 
TENG CEs SPO SU al hares. aeons te ee a9) 45.02 248 45.64 26 45.00 833 45.18 
TENG) SERS STOO Cl Gill tae eee Nae hae Les oe  al@s3 44.04 22 ACM O Mad] ee cate | [hh teeta 125 42.68 
CXS) DHSS aC SCC eee een eee | 662 44.90 270 45.12 26 45.00 958 44.96 
EX. Mire cuilaraee ements ooh: cee ee 457 55.08 232 54.50 axes 57.08 726 55.30 
TXG. Mis S06 Cl all eee Sr oa Re aoe Go 38 ANS 5G) Oath SP 2 Nad gates gal A oe 38 48.00 
IX. M. reg. and spec 495 Dow 232 54.50 Or 57.08 764 55.00 
AGES DOH do NY eg ifvegee ati ne FT comes! 1,016 49.43 480 50.13 63 50.28 | 1,559 49.69 - 
TXS Shan dp Mass peels. suena eee 141 45.70 2 SD OUa | meee eee 163 44.84 
IX. All pupils ala llsyr¢ 48.89 502 49.68 63 HOLS | dei22 49.18 
oy EN, Meguiars ao se ocean 491 44.79 ‘190 42.44 36 45.62 ee 44.10 
DG Shem cf OXON eH oe earn ene Ae Ce eS ed 55 rs ee) Steere |e meeennen oli eee IRE ia a 5b 41.73 . 
X. F. reg. and spec 546 49.38 190 42.44 36 45.62 UE 43.88 
X. M. regular 854 52.69 189 56.73 26 55.00 569 54.15 
XCMaiepecialae tin we ee eh ie 24 BAA TT ees ad eet MO: See ae etee eae 24 44.17 
Nowa tes sandss PCC. wees ee 378 52.43 189 56.73 26 55.00 593 53.82 
PXere ls ee. NG ROD etter we ree ea oe ee 845 48.02 379 50.44 62 48.33 | 1,286 48.50 At 
X. FE. and M. spec... 19 BOS Oil pal te2 oat all ears sh, || come Jee || Mage me seers 79 42.50 
Se rAL Dip is betes eee ee eee 924 47.50 379 50.44 62 48.33 | 1,365 48.07 
Xe Be revulare._ a ee eee 335 47.66 202 47.50 41 50.42 578 47.89 
REE Lo by 36 BO Oy NP teres. cal ae eves) I eae ee | ee 36 44,29 
DCUMOH Rl ele ATCase Cs as ere 3871 47.35 202 47.50 41 50.42 614 47.67 
XPM = res ulateee 13) et pea heen 267 DORUS 164 57.10 Pail 55.62 452 56.27 
XI. M. special 9 DO: SB hires ate: pel ia aslo ee ese a ere 8) 50.83 
Xi Morest land spec. 276 boyol 164 oT.10 PAL 55.62 461 56.10 i 
xD i. and Verret ee eee ne pe 602 51.29 469 50.51 62 52.22 | 1,030 51.80 
XI. F. and M. spec 45 BOT OE. al) ripest Bl ae Mel Selah ie aenseretes 45 45.94 
EXD, AUL] Jt ill Seem Beate ey earn ee eee 647 50.88 366 52.50 62 50.22 | 1,075 51.53 


A study of the tables shows the astounding disparity between the scores of the males 
and females, the males being superior in every grade. Since, however, the intelligence test ; 
revealed the fact of the constant superiority of the males, the results shown in the 
geography tests are only to be expected. The more intelligent group (the boys) are able 
to learn more geography than the less intelligent group (the girls). Another outstanding 
fact disclosed by the tables is that the median scores for Grades IX. to XI. are very — 
nearly alike; in fact, Grade X. scores are inferior to Grade IX. scores, which means that 
geography, if taught at all in the high school}; is taught very badly. Victoria’ Normal 
School students make better scores than the students of the Vancouver Normal School. 

Now consider Table XXIV., which gives a great many median scores grouped according 
to area, grade, sex, and course of study taken, The students taking the regular courses 
in high schools are superior in geography to those who take special, commercial, technical, — 
and household science courses. This again is in accordance with the findings of the intelli- 
gence tests, for it was found that the superior group takes the regular high school course 
leading to the professions. Pupils in municipalities and rural districts make higher scores 
in, geography than city pupils, which corresponds, in general, to the scores obtaiied in the 
intelligence test. It would seem as if the scores depended upon the native intelligence — 
of the pupils and were much less influenced by good and bad teaching than is generally 
supposed to be the case. In other words, the good pupil cannot be kept down. 
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Diagram 8. Showing the range of the middle half of the scores in the B.C. Geography 


Test in various 
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Diagram 8a. Graph of the median scores in the B.C. Geography Test by grades. 
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TABLE XXYV. 
B.C. TEST IN HISTORY: COMPARISON OF SCORES FROM GRADE VIII. TO UNIVERSITY GRADUATION. 


Grade. No. Q1. Median Qo. Qs. Q.D. 
; T | 
VITUS Bema les trent er ee nee ee ene oe ee 809 26.01 32.40 39.48 6.74 
VUE. Malest: ee Se 22 atic nao reaees 780 30.80 38.22 46.49 7.85 
VIR aid Ms eo eg ee Sere eee eee 1,589 28.05 34.94 43.44 TO 
IX. Females...... 942 29.80 36.96 44.76 7.48 
IX. Males.... 753 36.75 44.86 53.85 8.55 
IX. F. and \ 1,695 32.18 40.39 49.31 8.56 
EM PGI a eS ta. te a a se 2 aes te ee 770 36.50 44,22 53.41 8.45 
Xo Males eh eee (eee ee eee rms |i eee ae 590 44.01 53.93 63.37 9.68 
Xe HY ama ef Mises ts ate oe eens oe 1,360 39.25 48.25 58.19 9.47 
XCT sp Memall eg 2022S eee eee eee ee eer en a 613 34.37 42.50 49.53 7.58 
NLS IMales-2tta" 2." lee a see ea ee a ee 465 43.59 51.35 59.75 8.08 
ot) Cpt) SDs) 00 MY een eens a Ae peed BUT RSE SE Ym 2 1,078 37.92 46.16 54.36 8.22 
Ne AM Gia eg ee ee ee eran OM ee ates 18 35.62 45.00 51.25 [Sia 
CLAM a lego ai eee tee ee eee ee 11 44.58 60.83 (alas 13.33 
Xe anid) Mia see cee ee ee 29 40.25 47.50 62.18 10.96 
WaictyoNorm,. ena @ gnats eenee, 2. can kane 199 43.12 49.70 57.04 6.96 
Vict. Norm, Males 38 49.40 57.50 65.83 8.21 
Vict; ANOEM a Hiram CM), Gene ates = ee ee ee ee ee 237 43.83 50.81 58.36 7.26 
Vanco Norm iiem oles seat ate \ oe) ee) eee ead 268° 47.40 63.77 60.00 6.30 
Mane. Norms, Mailegie..ss- eee 59 60.52 64.85 70.78 5.13 
Vane. Norm. F, and M 327 48.68 55.86 63.32 T3200 
All Norm. Females.............. 467 45.74 52.13 55.79 5.02 
CAT NOrmae Malege ste. ea an eka meee © ot See a 97 56.08 61.70 66.22 5.07 
AAT INOrmiy Bea 1 ¢ Meas eee eee ee ne eee 564 46.62 53.81 61.88 7.38 
ANNGradss UsBiCe re ae 45 44.37 55.31 63.75 9.69 


TABLE XXVI. 


B.C. TEST IN HISTORY: COMPARISON OF MEDIAN SCORES OF PUPILS GROUPED ACCORDING TO AREA, SEX, 


GRADE, AND COURSE OF STUDY PURSUED. 


CITIES. MUNICIPALITIES. ScHooL DISTs. TOTALS. 
Grade. 

No. | Median.} No. Median.| No. Median.| No. |Median. 
WELLS Wenieles teen totes Se 463 32.50 192 382.95 154 31.25 809 32.40 
VELL. Males 2 ake he) eer ee oe 443 38.61 220 38.10 ably 37.21 780 88.22 
VADTEL AA VL oy 1s ene eee ee 906 385.23 412 35.16 201 33.72) | 1,589 34.94 
DXV Tres lareen me eee Sue 3s 546 36.32 247 37.09 27 36.07 820 36.66 ey 
TX. HS Special eee ta 2mm iemee: oe ees 100 40.00 22 SOI ya a eek I eee 122 39.58 
TX A; Presta 1s 6 Capen eee ee 646 36.08 269 31.03 27 36.07 942 36.96 
TEX, (Mis Sresuilar ee en eee ga PBB 447 44.84 Zo 44.94 ae 44.58 T15 44.86 
TX. nM special. ek ene ee 38 A500 ah Ear Ae feel ce gle Fee ee |e eee ee 38 45.00 
IX. M. reg. and spec ee 485 44.97 23 44.94 37 44.58 753 44.86 — 
TdsGy, ANEW nV bela Caer cota wk Ae oe Ea Vet 40.21 478 40.63 64 40.00 | 1,535 40.34 
IX. F. and M. spec 41.67 22 3 Ge2 Dealer ces ails meee 160 40.77 
DS NORA ogee 40.39 500 40.42 64 40.00 | 1,695 40.39 
xo 195 FHC 44.21 191 46.98 36 43.89 716 44.85 
GE EES DeCia lessee mee d SOO in ete baal 1S Sn | eee ee 54 35.00 
X. F. reg. and spec 43.36 191 46.98 3 43.89 770 44,22 
Nee VL APO SU lance 2, eee eee en Od Yay 53.22 189 57.92 26 50.83 566 54.62 
Xe Mse Special. 2. teal AeA ee ee 24 AD OO ee at lt eee a1 aes ae Oh 24 42.00 ’ 
Xo Myeres. and. is peci-= se eee 875 52.55 189 7.92 26 50.83 590 53.93 
Xen end! Mi ereg oe mee Noe Sener ene 840 47.84 380 52.23 62 46.43 | 1,282 49.04 
X. F. and M. spec 78 TR eee Ie eae Mere fh) MS 78 87.92 + 
Neo JMU ke UPON Ee es et es 918 46.75 380 52.23 62 45.71 | 1,360 48.25 
Ul hy regularke at Bee ei ie 334 42.42 202 47.38 41 45.36 serl 43.04 
XS Ea special. tt es. ee 36 DA GA Bice Ae ealP ee Ss See ns 36 34.64 
Aly Wires: and spe@2.-412:4:28.034 370) 410387) 202 545-24 41 | 45.36 | 613 | 42.50 Se 
RheMiownlar.scets 1. gies ae 270 | 51.17 | 165 | 53.30 21 | 46.88 | 456 | 51.64 am 
X Ten Menspecial e+ == + yee ges sail Se 9 BT BO a a ea ISS ence cet Roose 9 37.50 + 
Dele tes. ANd SPEC sent ee. 279 50.69 165 53.30 21 46.87 465 51.35 = 
Nl eH wan de My neg. Se by ae 604 45.58 367 44.60 62 45.91 | 1,033 46.76 
XI. F. and M. spec in NAB NARS OO ee ate eee |S ete lie ae 45 85.238 
IP RAN spp isis ee ele 649 47.62 367 48.30 62 45.91. | 1,078 46.16 


Upere 
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(2.) The B.C. Test in History—Although the same general tendencies are revealed 
by the History Test as by the Geography Test, there are a number of variations. These 
may be seen by reference to Tables XXV. and XXVI. and Diagrams 9, 9a, and 10. 
The History Test is a comparatively harder test than the geography, for the general run 
off scores is lower in history than in geography. In general, also the superiority of males 
over females, of pupils in regular high school courses over those in special courses, and of 
children in municipalities over those in cities and school districts is shown. In history and 
-intelligence the Vancouver Normal women students are the superior of those in Victoria, 
but the women students of Victoria make a higher score in geography. These results are 
also reflected in the scores for the total number of students, both men and women, in the 

- two institutions. The history scores more nearly parallel the intelligence scores ; hence the 
history test may be regarded as a better test on the. whole than the geography. Pupils in 
school districts make a relatively poor showing in history, being beaten by the city pupils, 
whereas in the geography test and intelligence test the city pupils stood lowest on the list. 
Are urban conditions more conducive to the learning of history? It would appear to be 

the case in British Columbia. Im Grade IX. the special students make quite a good show- 
ing in history, but the superiority is not maintained in Grades X. and XI, The graduates, 
as would naturally be expected, make better scores than the normal school students in the 
History Test, as well as in the Geography and the Intelligence Tests, but the superiority 
in the two achievement tests is not so marked as the intelligence scores would lead us 
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Diagram 9. Showing the range of the m 


iddle half of the scores in the B.C. History Test in various 
grades and groups. 
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Diagram 9a. Graph of the median scores in the B.C. History Test by grades. 
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Diagram 10. Graphs of median scores in the History, Geography, and Intelligence Tests made by various 
grades and groups. : 
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(3.) B.C. Test in General Science——Only pupils who had studied’ at least one science 
for a year were given this test. The records, therefore, begin with Grade X. pupils. 
_ Since the test contains items dealing with physiography, mechanics, sound, light, heat, 
magnetism, electricity, chemistry, botany, household science, and agriculture, it follows 
that the score, more than in the previous tests, will depend on the length of time the 
pupil has studied science. Maturity will also be a factor, for not only is time needed 
to take a variety of science courses, but with increasing age one picks up items of scientific 
information probably more readily than one picks up a knowledge, say, of a foreign lan- 
guage. Sex differences are also likely to be exaggerated, for boys are noticeably more 
interested in science than girls. All these forecasts are verified by the results given in 
Tables XXVII. and XXVIII. and in Diagram 11. There is a rapid increase in the score 


TABLE XXVII. 


B.C. TEST IN GENERAL SCIENCE: COMPARISON OF SCORES BY GRADES FROM GRADE X. TO 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATION. 


Grade. No. Q:. Median Qs. Qs. Q.D. 

OS. JOST RISES oie at EAS en ee ee 174 15.80 19.90 25.30 4.75 
OX, TMU, Seika ie Re 2 oer oie 355 22.02 27.50 35.28 6.63 
Semntitands Mast wet oe 529 19.49 24.82 32.27 6.38 
494 18.63 25.00 ooo 6.34 

XT. Males H 426 29.48 38.81 48.20 9.36 
XI. F. and M 920 22.14 30.11 40.12 8.99 
XII. ile 25.89 28.93 387.92 6.01 
esa ola lic)! ch se en see er BR cok Ne eo hy tye I et Pe tee ee 
SOUL, TRG EAINGL IM nt coe ok Se es ee a en cL nena ee | eee Tk. 
Vict. 199 26.06 34.72 42.81 8.37 

me Vict. 39 39.69 52.08 59.46 9.88 
Vict. 238 27.26 36.46 47.88 10.31 
Vane. Norm. Females 270 22.14 28.70 35.26 6.56 
Memes Norm Males.) ate 58 38.75 50.45 58.75 10.00 
_ Vane. Norm. F. and M 328 23.30 30.83 40.21 8.45 
Bare N ORM hiema les.) ere eee eee a le 469 23.69 30.68 38.77 7.54 
BNO YIOs Ma legt 5 we es et 97 39.38 51.03 58.84 9.73 
SSE OPM AT Cy Mie eee et ee 566 23.34 32.89 40.69 8.67 
wits CASED IR ey ate 5. Se Ae eg ie 44 28.33 38.3 47.22 9.44 


TABLE XXVIII. 
_ B.C. Test IN GuneRAL SCIENCE: COMPARISON TO ARBA, SEX, GRADE, AND COURSE OF STUDY PURSUED. 


CITIES. Sree ScHooL Dists. TOTALS. 
Grade. 

No. Median.| No. Median.| No. Median.| No. |Median. 
Pommtorresular. tet!) i220. vet 110 19.83 40 19.67 14 19.00 164 19.70 
OS, TERS MS eYs¥eh (0 eee om te a 10 21 OST peg eed i gd Beep aes genta | Fed 10 21.66 
Bemiares, And SpeCstau-....cies cen: 120 20.16 40 19.67 14 19.00 174 19.90 
Bee CeUla rey 218 26.78 107 29.02 19 25.50 344 27.40 
' X. M. special ibah SOSSe eee: (Roe soil tens | eae ia 30.83 
Romi res. and spec... 2.4)... 229 26.77 107 29.02 19 25.50 355 27.50 
cmterand. Mi. reg.ciet..cc-cescscseecnecc lus 328 24.40 147 27.02 33 22.81 508 24.88 
X. F. and M. spec Dal PERCE ee sey | geen eee oe 21 23.93 
BeoerATL PupIls__.:.----.---..- 349 24.36 147 27.02 33 22.81 529 24.82 
Seeten t). regular.....2.....3. 262 25.98 174 23.75 41 26.56 477 25.18 
PEESDeCiAle ete sae en Ne ele GBS Gl Ost.) 17 D2 Gane te eee Flee eee alr PSS l 
Bie TOS « ANIGNSPCC. eee. .h esete: 262 25.98 191 23.59 41 26.56 494 25.00 
. LU RCO en 238 38.00 158 41.14 21 35.62 417 38.82 
MOESDECIO Cie ous. kk Now 5 9 SSS AS) | Oe eee |e Se | 2s Sa Ny 9 88.75, 
IMS reg, and spec:.-..----2--.-- 247 38.04 158 41.14 21 35.62 426 38.64 
eosean d Me rego et lee ce 500 30.62 332 29.81 62 28.75 894 30.19 
LA CG AN RET oysy eee ee 9 38.75 17 22S atiph cess he ped wee 26 26.67 
All pupils 509 30.81 349 29.33 62 28.75 920 30.11 
Th SCs HE see ie Re 7 29.16 10 ZS Ate oe Nie esa ily 4 28.93 
RM Mreoalns ke ee. 11?) Pyaed Sa eS sheen ey eke cE 
Bells By arid M, reg.2.-.c..--ecct sc... 7 |<129.16 Zi: +!) (4 QUERIES 4.) Bethan, 28 | 388.75 

re ioe eS =e =-=2 = “2 | ess 
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Diagram 11. Showing the range of the middle half of the scores in the B.C. Test in General Science 
for various grades and groups. 


with the increasing maturity of the pupil. Sex differences are most pronounced as can 
readily be seen by comparing the median scores of females and males in the high schools 
and normal schools. These differences are much too great to be explained by the differences 
in the levels of intelligence found in the pupils of similar grades. Nor are they to be 
explained by variation of teaching, for both sexes have been taught together in the yarious 
forms they have passed through. ‘The true explanation is probably one that recognizes 4 
real sex difference in scientific ability which is fostered by the general attitude of the 
community in which pupils grow up. It is good form for all boys to be interested in 
science, while only the extraordinary girl is expected to revel in it. The greater facilities 
which an urban or semi-urban area affords for the study of science are reflected in the 
relatively higher scores in cities and municipalities when compared with those in rural 
school districts. The excellent teaching of science in the Vancouver urban area is undoubt- 
edly the main factor influencing the results. Students in Victoria Normal Schoo] make a 
better median score than those in the Vancouver Normal School. 

(4.) The Ruch-Popenoe Test in General Science.—The high school tests so far described 
were prepared specially for the Survey. Although objective in character and giving reli- 
able comparative results, no norms or standard scores for them were known before the 
Survey was undertaken. In order to compare the results found by the use of the B.C. 
Test in General Science with those obtained by a test whose norms were known, and to ~ 
discover the standing of B.C. pupils in science when compared with similar groups in the © 


we 
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United States, the Ruch-Popenoe test was given to all normal school students and to a 
few hundred high school pupils. The best way of finding out whether the two tests actu- 
ally test the same thing is to calculate a coefficient of correlation from the two sets of 
scores given to the same pupils. As this would necessitate whole days of calculation, 
only two coefficients of correlation have been computed. These are the coefficients of cor- 
relation between the Ruch-Popenoe and B.C. Science scores of the Victoria Normal School 
students, male and female.* ‘The men students’ scores correlated to the extent of .81 + .054, 
while those of the women students correlated .62 + .037. These are both high degrees of 
eorrelation. In order, however, to show the lay reader that the two sets of results are 
actually comparable, Diagram 12 has been drawn. A glance at the diagram shows that 
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Diagram 12. Graphs of median scores in two science tests, the B.C. Science Test and the Ruch- 
Popenoe Test, showing the general similarity of the scores made by various grades and groups. 


those groups of students who actually made high scores in the Ruch-Popenoe Test also 
made high scores in the B.C. Science Test, although the general run of the scores is 
lower in the B.C. Test than in the Ruch-Popenoe. ‘The B.c. Test is a harder test than 


the Ruch-Popenoe, probably 20 per cent. harder. 
The detailed results are given in Tables XXIX. and XXX. and in Diagram 13. 


* 7 
The formula used was 6s a2 where d=difference in rank; 
rho=1- N(N2-1) N=No. of cases. 
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TABLE XXIX:. 


RUCH-POPENOE TEST IN GHNERAL SCIENCE: COMPARISON OF SCORES BY GRADES FROM GRADE X, 
TO UNIVERSITY GRADUATION, 


Grade. No. Qi. Median Qo. Qs. ODE i 

SHE. anda Min Jesh tees eee ale fi he ote Bae. 132 32.70 38.93 44.35 5.82 
PG (Pram Weer Weg PTAs ER eaters eer STA NUE So OE ee eae 69 35.44 41.94 46.63 5.59 
WV ACCS INO TIA a HIG 2) GG e ee auee ene een Se ge 200 ‘27.45 37.55 45.67 9.11 
Wilets) Normal PIM) eg) arr seoee wise eae tole is ae ere cad 38 45.50 54.17 62.25 8:37 
238 33.29 39.10 49.37 8.06 

269 37.00 40.29 46.49 4.74 

58 51.29 55.50 63.44 6.07 

327 36.10 40.46 50.82 7.36 

469 . 33.71 39.12 45.86 6.07 

All Norm 96 49.44 55.00 62.78 6.67 
All Norm. 565 34.82 41.06 50.33 5.75. 
ALLGradss Wi BB Oe ese ee ae ee ee ee 37 44.25 b2. 8 59.11 7.43 
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Diagram 13. Showing the middle half of the scores made in the Ruch-Popenoe Test in General 
Science by various grades and groups. 
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ay TABLE XXX. 
RUCH-POPENOE TEST IN GHNERAL SCIENCE: COMPARISON OF MEDIAN ScorEs IN CITINS, 


i MUNICIPALITIES, AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY GRADHS. 
! 
CITIES, MUNICIPALITIES, ,| ScHOoL Dists. TOTALS. 
fs Grade. : 
No. | Median.| No. | Median.| No. | Median.| No. |Median. 
| 
34 34.50 3 27.50 6 35.00 43 33.96 
fal 41.25 46 40.00 2 45.00 89 41.02 
75 38.59 49 39.32 8 40.00 132 38.93 
D 2 27.50 21 33.75 8 36.50 31 | 35.83 
if 40.83 24 51.42 ff 47.50 38 48.89 
9 38.75 45 44,38 15 43.75 69 41.94 


Males again are markedly superior to the females in science. Vancouver Normal School 
' students, in contrast with the results of the B.C. Science Test, make higher scores than the 
Victoria Normal School students. The women students in both institutions make lower 
scores than Grade XI. pupils in the high school. The results of Tabie XXX. are unreli- 
able since so few cases have been reported. In so far as they indicate anything, they 
show that the pupils in rural districts and municipalities make higher scores than pupils 
in cities. 
Messrs. Ruch and Popenoe give tentative norms based on the scores of 363 pupils in 
general science classes after the pupils had studied the subject for eight or nine months. 
_ These pupils would correspond to the B.C. Grade X. Group (182 cases). The norms and 
B.C. results are given side by side below. 


Ruch-Popenoe. B.C. Medians. 


CaS en RE I UR ESC IE Mn ees ea aweh wou pongendap aikecd « 24.90 32.70 
PERMA (1 cl teen err Renee ER eee eo eri ca cinac Suaseadeaucosecigaeewssasavecse 34.70 38.90 
OS acct eee Bet steel eee ows tls Ba a ae eee Sanaa ene Sead 44.60 44.40 


The superiority of the B.C. records over the Ruch-Popenoe norms is most convincing, 
and should be a source of pride to the science teachers of the Province. 

(5.) Hotz Algebra Test—First-year Algebra Scales.—In the B.C. Survey only four out 
of the five scales were used—namely, (1) the addition and subtraction; (2) the multipli- 
eation and division; (8) the equation and formula; and (4) the problem scales. The 
— results are given in Tables XXXI, and XXXII. and Diagram 14. 


: TABLE XXXI. 
Horz ALGEBRA TEST: COMPARISON OF SCORES BY GRADES FROM GRADE X, TO GRADUATION 
FROM THE UNIVERSITY. 
| 
Grade. No. Q). Median Qs. Q:. Q.D. 

X,. Tipe tanyeee ih. St EE eee 283 21.88 24.31 26.26 | 2.19 
ES, ANURIGED SS ee ee eee ae eer 267 21.83 24.43 27.37 peer 
LO a rea 550 21.86 24.36 26.64 2.39 
OSS). TRLSHANGe ES. RITES Nis ne nee anes ORS 4 307 29.91 32.90 36.11 3.10 
RPNGIPEEN lc come ete. Ne nit sok 214 30.95 34.50 37.56 3.30 
ES aa eee emeesse es 521 | 30.27 33.61 36.77 3.25 
NCU, TSENSS (ER (STR IS 9 36.25 38.50 42.75 3.25 
: =. A ee Canty ase, WER 11 38.62 40.87 “1 ° 43.25 2.32 
—SSCUTL. TERD SGT. 5 Sn 20 37.20 40.20 43.00 2.90 
Mme Vict. Norm. Females.............c..---c-c-c:o-------sce--oee-+ 198 33.38 37.04 40.22 3.42 
Be Norm, Males ccs. cee necssecevecoec 39 34.65 38.50 41.48 3.41 
Vict. Norm. F. and.M 237 33.53 37.25 40.48 3.47 
MWancowNorm. Hemales, ..2.- ccs scc<es.te-cseveseege BM nese 269 31.92 85.31 39.27 3.67 
PANO II WALCO RS 0. crclosc os =sccbecacskcsvayeceestseteeteees: 58 35.06 38.40 41.30 3.12 
SOEATLOMENY GUAT! ee SU Cie MI << scence cecvcetucdvaccbeeechatdicecdens 327 32.26 35.90 39.80 Ee ri 
BOnmNGrnaeeerial og: ie lo a eee 467 32.43 36.10 839.72 3.64 
BOM COT TIVABM Osea ee ade wose ocean canes a 97 34.90 SRreL rr 41 37 3.23 
564 32.78 36.55 40.11 3.66 
33.43 4.40 
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TABLE XXXII. 


Horz ALGEBRA TEST: COMPARISON OF SCORHS BY GRADES AND SBX IN CITIES, MUNICIPALITIES, 
AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


CITIES. MUNICIPALITIES. || SCHOOL DisTs. TOTALS. 
xrade. 

No Median.| No. | Median.| No. Median.| No. |Median. 
DIG MEN MOTE VEXSEs a eee ee nes See ey Pee eco 195 24,41 78 23.88 10 25.50 283 24.31 
Xa OR eae cee eee ete ee OE 179 24.23 83 24.94 5 22.62 267 24.33 
XG R sad VM ey ae eee Se ee 374 24.11 161 24.41 15 24.37 550 24.36 
No Mem a lest eas bes eee ee eee Oa 210 30.29 92 32.88 5 34.50 307 32.90 
NHS Mia lie site es ee eee ee ee 140 34.20 63 35.35 lal 30.75 214 34.50 
AE and, Mote ee 350 33.41 155 34.22 16 32.00 §21 33.61 
ULI Wemmalesucet aioe ee aly eben lll a cee 9 BSA 0 slap fe eeee ae lhe eee 9 38.50 
ENOL SMa le Ses 00k ee we le ee | pag ee oli AQ SiS il eee gle mores 11 40.87 
ENGL, sig Ess TL CAVE een i ee eect ass Serres ERI n eo eseas | Same es 20 AQ 20 |, see a eens 20 40.20 

N.S, ITALES 


V/ICTOIA N.S, STUDENTS 


N.S. STUDENTS 


N.S. FEMALES 


VANG. N.S STUDENTS 


GRADUATES 


GRADE XV 


GRADE XI | 


20 25 


Se OLC t> 


Diagram 14. Showing the range of the middle half of the scores made in the Hotz Algebra Test by 


HOTZ NORM X 


30 


s}ey 


various grades and groups. 


40 


45 
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The most remarkable feature about the scores is the narrowness of the range of varia- 
bility as shown by the small Quartile Deviations. One-half of all the pupils make scores 
that are within a range of six or seven points. Sex differences are not so pronounced as 
in previous tests, the girls throughout reaching scores within two points of those reached 
by the boys and sometimes approximating them even more closely. This runs contrary to 
the general opinion of laymen that girls are distinctly inferior in mathematics, especially 
in algebra. But it confirms the researches made by Thorndike, who found that, on the 
whole, equivalent groups of boys and girls did equally well in algebra. As the female 
groups in B.C. tested slightly lower than the males in general intelligence, we have reason 
to believe that exactly equivalent groups of males and females would make the same scores 
in algebra. The graduates make a lamentable showing in this test. The Victoria Normal 
School students do better in algebra than the Vancouver students, and the pupils in munici- 
palities again do slightly better than those in cities and school districts. Algebra appar- 
ently is a study less subject to urban and rural conditions than, for example, is science. 

How do B.C. pupils compare with similar pupils in the high schools of the United 
States? Dr. Hotz gives the tentative medium standards of achievement listed below for 
those who have studied algebra five times a week for nine months. ‘These pupils corre- 
spond to the Grade X. pupils who were tested in the B.C. Survey. Hotz states “there is 
some evidence that the tentative standards are on the whole a little too high.” As a 
matter of fact, the averages from a large number of U.S. high schools show them to be 
too high. 


Hotz Standard. | U.S. High Schools. | B.C. Grade X. 


24.36 


29.2 | 23.6 


The B.C. norm, while falling below the Hotz tentative standard, is higher than the one 
actually reached by pupils in the average high school of the United States. Here again 
is a matter of solid satisfaction for the people of B.C. 
: (6.) The Henmon Latin Tests.—Two tests were given and the combined score for the two 
tests was used as a measure for Latin. Dr. Henmon scores ‘his tests in three different 
ways—by the sum of the pupils’ scale values, by the number of items right, and by the 
per cent. of items right. In the B.C. Survey the method of “ scale values ’’ was used, since 
this gave a more scientific weighting to the scores. But for purposes of comparison any 
one of the three methods could have been employed. 
The “scale value” scores for the combined tests are given in Tables XXXIII. and 
XXXIV. and graphically represented in Diagram 15. : 


TABLE XXAXIII. 


4 HpNMON LATIN TESTS : COMPARISON OF Scores BY GRADES FROM GRADE es LO 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATION. 


Grade. No. Qi. | Median Qo. Qs. Q.D. 
: 226 74.50 85.00 95.59 10.54 
‘ 413.) 7426 86.17 98.82 12.28 
ol ae nh ae La eee eer 339 74.44 85.40 96.32 10.94 
; (0. ayes hiss 125 SP eee eee eee 166 108.75 126.52 141.46 16.35 
Br UA les Hiaw SUPe) cel cal) cine. 103 117.05 130.36 147.66 15.30 
NM tht ep. cst I 269 111.50 128.33 143.93 16.21 
105 Lote ccoecaniatdvcteey>arcisym ier ee 157 84.70 109.30 152.70 34.00 
Vict, Norm. Males........--------- pce ths heh ORO 23 118.75 137.00 148.12 14.68 
1 rgd Qi cel ICG Gn Se ee an eer 180 87.00 115.00 143.38 28.16 
: Vane. Norm. Females........----------------1--------0 7 206 89.58 114.44 134.73 22.57 
Vane. Norm. Males.....--------------2+------00-0222erestrreen 36 113.33 130.00 150.00 18.33 
Vance. Norm. F. and Mu..--..-----s-------seeeeesseecseeteene 242 92.89 117.33 137.61 22.38 
All Norm. Females.......------------------:---1--0-s0-00000 7" 363 87.50 113.00 138.56 25.53 
MATL Nott. Males.._......--.---+---------<--1----eeen--eeennersnee- 59 113.50 131.50 147.81 5 Wy oe Os) 
YAGU SS aya inal 2 0s O00 Dee 422 97.35 116.75 141.39 22.02 
itcads Hi OC i. ecb o..do- eens 43 108.43 123.75 163.13 27.35 
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TABLE XXXIV, 


HENMON LaTIN TESTS: COMPARISON OF MEDIAN SCORDS BY GRADES AND Spx IN 
CITIES AND MUNICIPALITIES. 


CITIRS, MUNICIPALITIES. TOTALS. 
Grade. 
No. Median. No. Median. No. Median. 
| 

XY Hem allen ey a ee oe eee eee 142 85.71 84 83.91 226 | 85.00 
De aps GU ey eee REE Bi foie ne SL Vel cant Seonht tNese, 74 86.54 39 83.75 113 86.17 
EXC AALS UIC VEE ae eee eee. See A ae 216 86.18 123 83.88 339 85.40 
XS Memalesves. =. et = eee hake eh 120 1232S) 46 134.28 166 125.52 
igh Ma Ss: abi SS US ines es Beehie. 76 128.42 27 137.00 103 130.36 
PN Be NBs VA WEY Eads Tee oA Le TOM e bie Dut ey 196 26.11 73 35.41 269 128.33 


ps a Re 


VANCOUVER NS, 


N.S STUDENTS 


VICTORIA N.S, 


=] 
a 
Pd 
N.S FEMALES | 

Qe 
~ 

BI ah 

is GRADE XI 
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G 

| | : GRADE X 
y 
» 


70 ~=— 80 


core 


Diagram 15. 


JO" 100" HOTS / 2003020 e470 sO mee 170 


Showing the range of the middle half of the scores in Henmon Latin Tests I. and X 
by various grades and groups. 

The outstanding facts of the tables are the wide ranges of the marks as indicated by 
the high Quartile Deviations, and the astonishingly poor showing of the normal school 
students in the tests. Pupils in Grade XI. of the high school make a higher score than 
either the students.in the two normal schools or the graduate students of the University. ie 
It is difficult to explain this, unless we discover that prospective teachers are mainly drawn ; 
from a scientfic rather than a language group. Girls are supposed to be better than boys 
in languages, but the results of-the Latin Tests do not support the theory. Males in every 


grade and group beat the females. In French, however, as we shall see later, the girls 
make consistently higher scores than the boys. 
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The showing by cities and municipalities is indecisive—Grade X. in cities and 
Grade XI. in the municipalities, respectively, being the superior. 

Comparison with norms given by Dr. Henmon for the United States shows that in 
Latin the high schools of British Columbia are inferior. Especially is this true of 


Grade X. and the normal schools. Compare, for example, the B.C. scores with the norms 

of the United States given below :— 

4 Henmon Latin Test 1 and X. 

‘a 

7 a 

7 U.S. Norms. vee B.C. Scores. 

A 4 

Mite vear’ of Latin ele piece. f cts nnn- MOO Oy nade ke eecey oes rcp dae 85.40 

- 2 years of Latin........----.-------------------eseeeeeee 132:500) Grade xi a2. 

m 8 years of Latin.................-..:-.- pe eee 164.00 | Normal Schools oe 

P 4 years of Latin.............-----.----------1----2---e0202eo- V7 RQOO WGrad WaAtes. poses. Le eee ee teem seman 

4 (7.) The Henmon French Test.—For some reason or other the results from this test 

4 ‘are far more regular than those obtained from the Latin Tests. (See Tables XXXYV. and 

f XXXVI., and Diagram 16.) 

: TABLE XXXYV. 

} HenNMON FRENCH Test: COMPARISON OF SCORES BY GRADES AND GROUPS FROM GRADE X. 

ob TO UNIVERSITY GRADUATION. 

¥ 

a 

‘a Grade. No. Qi. Median Qs. Qs. Q.D. 

a XC, TRA S ae ore oo 268 77.95 89.35 103.07 12.56 

g OO ISS ee eee a 184 69.47 81.47 97.38 13.95 

= xX. F. and 11 Th, aces eee once ey eee 452 74.16 86.49 101.09 13.46 

5 LO) RE A) Saba CRE 0S Le ee 217 120.50 136.94 151.44 15.47 

; Sah, TRAGIC sh eee 162 111.95 132.50 155.83 21.94 
XI. F. and M. 379 116.92 135.75 153.58 18.33 


SRT, TERM IG nee 9 166.25 175.00 183.75 8.75 
BRUT MND EOS oe Wee ce aoe tesa gaeanece den toch wens-niccenne-nesaesnoseae==— 11 172.50 181.25 188.12 Teod 
GSAT Time ren Ti Chl ee rere eee he te et cuss ancceeaaneeree sac 20 170.00 178.33 186.66 S233) 
Wiet, Norm. Memales:.22...---.2.------<<-----c-nseaee-neoee=-7 194 150.56 168.58 185.89 | 17.66 
BV GdemINIOL TEL 0a OS ae seo ceases -cesceenvecncscatacseen-menos— 3T 132.50 153.78 174.38 20.94 
BO GEO INO LTia an Homers Mise neste 2 eesactesceenn ce nee Zou 147.76 166.03 184.14 18.19 
Wine. Norm. Wemale@sic.ccee-2-f--cen-acncoacemennen=--teonaceen 259 144.35 165.00 183.01 19.33 
Wane. Norm. Males..2-.2...0.----.------ «eae a di eo aera 48 140.00 162.30 175.00 17.50 
Vane. Norm. F. and M...........- 307 143.67 164.24 182.43 19.38 


PATTMN OMe Hem ales oe. .22et caste S25 csucesae-- sees eect aces ee 453 146.65 166.58 184.31 18.83 
PATIENT In. Mia Vege cpt cree ceenccenwncnnantensametaaar 85 138.50 158.08 | 174.69 18.09 
NTI ODN ayer a a ES EWG tll De a a sey ee eee ieee cere 538 145.20 164.93 183.28 19.08 
PANTS Wide Ci cc. cetee ce eecece= nce -nnencenwernennennnnearnsaaeet 42 163.75 190.00 205.00 20.62 


TABLE XXXVI. 


HeNMON FRENCH TEST 1: COMPARISON OF MEDIAN SCORES BY GRADES IN CITIES, 
MUNICIPALITINS, AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


CITIES. MUNICIPALITIES. — ScHooL DistTs. TOTALS. 
Grade. 

No. Median.| No. Median. | No. Median.| No. |Median. 
DROME GING LO Si = co.cc coace-wadecenncnnancenate 192 89.58 69 89.64 1 (ikl ox trace Se 268 89.35 
i RIGS eee ee eee 119 79.07 63 87.08 De strcen ae. 184 81.47 
Se, TR tye te Be ae Se ee Sr ail 86.21 132 88.46 9 65 452 86.49 
XI. Females... 163 138.33 46 135.55 8 120 2G 136.93 
SECTS I ES ae ee 101 125.07 55 146.87 clea: eee ok | 162 132.50 
SPE Tip TELS AC pao Gets Me, Ce een a BS nee oe eee 264 135.23 101 141.35 14 110 379 135.75 
Slot. TARSAL SRP eee) ee el at OTD Pa reo OLR Mea eee 9 | 175.00 
SESE De BR) RS eo iia Rae TT AP USI Bi esse neces Ti 1k1 25 
Som, IBS GaSe See weer eee oe) Mra oe 20 PTSESSI yikes eens 20 178.33 
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GRADUATES | —__ 
V/CTORIA N.S. Se ee 

N.& STUDENTS ee ee 
VANCOUVER N.S | 

N.S. MALES Sense 


— 


GRADE Xi 


CRADE XI | 


ITHIRO YR. NORM 


6 i, @ 


70 60 GO /00 10 120 130 140 50 160 170 1/80 490 200 2/06 


Ocore ——> 


Diagram 16, Showing the range of the middle half of scores made in the Henmon French Test 1 by = 
various grades and groups. 


The superiority of the females over the males in French is clearly shown. Victoria 
Normal School students are slightly superior to those of the Vancouver Normal School. 
Pupils in the high schools of the municipalities make higher scores than those in city 
high schools. University graduates are Superior in French to normal school students. 

But in comparison with Henmon’s norms for high schools of the United States the show- 

ing of the B.C. pupils in French, as in Latin, is inferior. Is it possible that the superior 
Scores of the U.S. pupils are due to the junior high school so prevalent there, in which 
foreign languages are begun at the age of twelve? Or is it due to the fact that languages 

are compulsory in B.C. and that pupils with little gift for languages are compelled to take 
them, whereas in the United States these subjects are largely optional? (Canadians have a 
prided themselves on the teaching of languages, but these tests reveal the fact that they ; 
do not teach them go well as do the Americans. The Henmon norms for French. are 
recorded below :— 


Henmon French Test 1. : 


U.S. Norms. B.C. Scores. 
Heyer OLRM RCN Ch ee v2 5 Ao hegre 94. Oily Garde’ Koy Age ees te. dente cee aie ae el a aD 86.49 , 
BRVORTS (ORM renchiy .<..e.  b oe ge ye EE ea Cree Ko fev Gl ik, oar Une ag UIP ERRC YP pstop gs 135.75 
GEA CX DL sneer tte in ae eee ee 178.33 
Normal ISChoolse 22) = ee eee ee 164.93 n 
UnAVersitya Grads tes meee eee 190.00 
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Al (8.) Totals in Achievement Tests.—Up to the present only the scores made in individual 
"y schools have been analysed. In the normal schools sufficient pupils took the whole of the 
i seven achievement tests—geography, history, B.C. science, Ruch-Popenoe science, algebra, 


Latin, and French—to make comparisons of the total scores reliable. Table XXXVII. 
and Diagram 17 show the results. 
TABLE XXXVII. 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL SCORES MADE IN SEVfN ACHIDVEMENT THsts By NORMAL SCHOOL 
AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 


3 Grade. No. Q,. Median eat Qs. | Q.D. 
il 

Sai E MN Grin Metiales. cae 149 305.18 330.38 359.78 27.30 
PONG Malet 20 360.00 385.00 405.00 22.50 
DceNorieNa sna M. felt os Celt. 169 313.12 335.79 368.12 27.50 
ME ce = NommiHomalesy. (00 wi. 0 194 304.42 327.11 354.30 24.94 
: De He OP UIME MA Loa feces iteecccccas eed euaclcacticciedoeas 26 378.75 407.50 436.87 29.06 
MM ae Norpit Band MM... cosces-hescscessceeccsseasecees 220 306.75 333.00 363.26 28.26 
MeNprmeWembleso. oes to 343 304.69 328.62 357.99 26.65 
fo Norm Maltese tao 46 365.62 397.50 427.50 30.94 
PrisNoemerenndiie cso tb 389 307.08 334.18 365.40 39.16 
croge dias | beetle) eel i aes A 35 328.75 376.25 402.19 36.72 


VANC N.S. MALES SOUR STAB Wiehuke 8 a 
a MiCT,. N.S MALES ———<$ $$} 
; cece pop aoa el SE GRADUATES 
a i ft VICTORIA N.S. 
: ns N.S. STUDENTS 
ee VANC. N.S. 
4 a nl ae Vict. N, FEMALES 
‘ ————<—<$<_<_-—_—_—_—__——— N.S. FEMALES 


0 VANG, N. FEMALES 


CT So Fees 


300 3/0 320 330 340 350 360 370. 380 3909 #00 */0 420 430 


- od core > <a ee 


Diagram 17. Showing the range of the middle half of the total scores made in seven achievement 
tests—B.C. Geography, B.C. History, B.C. Science, Ruch-Popenoe Science, Hotz Algebra, Henmon Latin, 
and Henmon French—by Normal School and Graduate students. 


The male students of the Vancouver Normal School head the list and, in general, the 
scores made follow the same trend as those made in the B.C. Intelligence Test. Intelli- 
gence is predictive of achievement. 
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(9.) Summary of High School and Normal School Results—As a final summary all | 
the median scores of the eight tests have been collected in Table XXXVIII. It gives a 
bird’s-eye view of the results obtained in the high schools and normal schools and is worthy 
of careful study. The preponderating influence that intelligence seems to have over the 
results in geography, history, and the other subjects will be disquieting to some readers. 
If nature is so dominant over nurture, what part can the teacher play? ‘This really is 
a short-sighted view. The teacher cannot give brains to the pupil but he is largely 
instrumental in developing them. And the results show that, on the whole, the British 
Columbia teachers do their work satisfactorily. 


TABLE XXXVIII. 


TABLE OF MEDIAN SCORES IN VARIOUS TESTS MADE BY HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS, NORMAL SCHOOL 
AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 


S bs 
Grade g = Ps g oS s 8 A ec rome 

rt Ey ote By wih ESE, naga be ea tes eoe 

68 | Uf | 03) 02 | US |soe| 66 Sea | fe | see 

VAG) PQ QO jaa}e0 Mn |S@Aanm| Had 4H janliee) AaH 
IX. Females oe 930 | TAl0D WA. OTT BCG li smeescs ae ee ee eee eee | ceaeecaeeen reece pease 
IX. Males.....-.- NE OD PT ODOM MDs Lae 4S Git eee ee | Recsesenecant| | weeeence cen eee sane 
TEX amc Mi eee caeeene nee 695) TA SOT 49s TAO. S39 lee NE ace Poe oF eee tou) meee on ee ceenees 
OX ern aco eee eee cose 777 | 86.59 | 48.87 | 44.22 | 19.90 | -_.... 24.31 | 85.000) > 89°35.) eee 
uke Mia iepsrt sxe ee eee eee ete 595.| 88.389 | 538.82: | 53.93 | 27.50 | —2.-.... DAlA3 | | SOM Tal S814 eee 
DiGi e Dem Wal he AY RN oe ek ee kee oe 1,372 | 87.40 | 48.07 | 48.25 | 24.82 | 88.93 | 24.86] 85.40| 86.49] -....... 
XI. Females........-...- i 622) 99185) 47.67 |42°50 125.007) sae 32. 90126. 2586.9 55| eee 
XT. -Males......22 seul) 401! 103.07 | 51.2571) O0.35) WSS. 810) 22. 84,50 || 130:36) | 132250) | cece 
BiG) ieee thers a(S IY ks oe eee 1,093 | 100.89 | 49.30 | 46.16 | 30.11 | 41.94 | 33.61 | 128.33 | 135.75 | -__........ 
Vict. Norm. Females... ae 199 | 101.83 | 57.37 | 49.70 | 34.72 | 37.55 | 37.04 | 109.80 | 168.51 | 330.38 
Vict. Norm. Males....-..... tied 388 | 116.70 | 66.43 | 57.50 | 52.08 | 54.16 | 38.55 | 137.00 | 150.39 | 385.00 
Vict. Norm. F, and M............ 237 | 103.72 | 58.47 | 50.81 | 36.46 | 39.10 | 37.25 | 115.00 | 166.03 | 335.79 
Vane. Norm. Females........... 272 | 104.30 | 53.30 | 58.77 | 28.70 | 40.29 | 85.81 | 114.44 | 165.00 | 327.11 
Vanc. Norm. Males..........-.-.- 59 | 118.99 | 66.94 | 64.85 | 50.45 | 55.50 | 38.40 | 130.00 | 162.30 | 407.50 
Vane. Norm. F. and M.......... 331 | 105.83 | 55.68 | 55.86 | 30.83 | 40.46 | 35.90 | 117.33 | 164.24 | 333.00 
All Norm. Females 471 | 103.17 | 55.15 | 52.13 | 30.68 | 39.12 | 36.10 | 113.00 | 160.66 | 328.62 
All Norm. Males...... eae! 97 | 114.75 | 66.09 | 61.70 | 49.46 | 55.00 | 38.44 | 131.50 | 158.08 | 397.50 
All pupllsis2 eee 568 | 104.85 | 56.92 | 53.81 | 32.89 | 41.06 | 36.55 | 116.75 | 164.93 | 334.18 
U.B.C. 1st yr. Females......... STDS altel HAD Bi am asec SE eager cee a ae ee | ee 
WBC: Astyre Malesmeme sss PASS fi Ot Epc A se ee RP Rie les ee lal IEE Seer emo Sally ee ee WN cokes AS if cecececcn: 
W,.BiCo 1st yar Bead Mies HOS PLAGE | PS 5 ee ieee eee || ee [ee eee eee 
UB G-Gradsia == ees 45 | 137.08 | 58.50 | 55.31 | 38.33 | 52.81 | 33.43 | 123.75 | 190.00 | 376.25 


C. INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
(1.) The Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test.—This intelligence test was used 
only with first- and second-grade pupils. From the scores made a mental age was assigned, 
and from the mental and chronological ages the I.Q. was calculated. The facts discovered 


- are given in Tables XXXIX. to XLII. In Grades I. and II. the girls are better than the boys 


in general intelligence, the superiority being more marked in the first grade than in the 
second. The boys in Grade II. fall below the general average of the population (1.Q. = 
100), but, on the average, both Grades I. and II. are above normal. 


TABLE XXXIX. 
SCORES IN PINTNER-CUNNINGHAM PRIMARY MENTAL TEST ACCORDING TO GRADE AND SEX. 


Grade. No. | Qu. Median Qo. On Q.D. 
Pe Memalestt: level’. ot) open seme 4 220 25.75 32.44 38.51 6.38 
ie Miles. fo. a teh ey, Sta sae 220 23.64 30.53 36.53 6.44 
Regs ARON und (og es Ses See eee 440 29.72 31.44 37.77 4.02 
II. Females... 261 36.56 41.21 45.42 4.43 
Bite NEnTCR me ee eet ree ee ie. SRE 305 33.48 39.02 44,12 5.32 
PM eridaneeie toate hah TLL oh wi: oll 566 35.13 41.92 44.73 4.80 
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TABLE XL. 


PINTNER-CUNNINGHAM PRIMARY MENTAL THST: COMPARISON OF I.Q.’S ACCORDING TO GRADH AND SEX. 


Grade. No. i Median Qs. (aye, Q.D. 
1 
218 93.20 103.91 114.90 10.85 
220 90.00 100.81 110.60 10.30 
438 91.98 102.30 112.79 10.40 
257 94.45 102.12 110.39 7.97 
291 89.96 98.42 106.25 8.14 
548 93.05 100.22 108.16 7.55 
| 
TABUE XLI. 


PINTNER-CUNNINGHAM PRIMARY MENTAL TEST: COMPARISON OF MEDIAN SCORES OF PUPILS GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO GRADE AND SEX IN CITIES, MUNICIPALITINS, AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


! 


CITIES. MUNICIPALITIES. | SCHOOL DISTS. TOTALS. 
Grade. 
No. Median.| No. | Median. | No. Median. | No. |Median. 
VO. LEXOHI GIS: 0 a nee 101 30.97 51 35.62 68 31.43 220 32.44 
IV 21] Css ae ten age Sn ar 113 29.48 54 35.77 53 27.96 220 30.53 
Vin, TMs GEOG NG Ae a 214 30.12 105 35.70 121 29.90 440 31.44 
139 40.90 57 42.37 65 40.89 261 41.21 
Tiree Nisa Tess eS ee eS 162 39.43 80 41.33 63 33.62 305 39.02 
SOLU AEE T) Ce Mice eee, 301 40.21 137 41.75 128 37.58 566 41.92 


TABLE XLII. 


PINTNER-CUNNINGHAM PRIMARY MENTAL TEST: COMPARISON OF MEDIAN I.Q.’S OF PUPILS GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO GRADE AND SEX IN CITIES, MUNICIPALITIES, AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


t 
CITIES. MUNICIPALITIES. || SCHOOL DisTs. ToraLs. 

Grade. | d | j 
No. | Median.| No. | Median. | No, Median.| No. |Median. 
101 104.46 49 107.50 | 68 101.00 218 | 103.91 
114 100.38 53 103.61 53 97,50 220 100.81 
215 102.33 102 105.00 121 99.58 438 102.30 
139 102.81 55 101.35 63 101.39 257 102.12 
158 98.80 73 99.85 60 93.75 291 98.42 
297 100.85 128 100.50 123 98.20 548 100.22 

| 


Children in municipalities make higher scores than children in cities and school 
districts, but owing to the slightly higher age of the pupils the I.Q. superiority is not 
quite so pronounced. . 

The norms given by Pintner for 494 first-grade and 188 second-grade pupils of the public 
schools of the United States, contrasted with those found in B.C., are given below :— 


FIRST GRADE. SECOND GRADR. 
Place. 
: No. of No. of 
Cases. Norm. Cases. Norm. 
ECORI a 7 ea a a genes eee Pee 494 | 28.00 | 188 | 41.00 
TEC eae pee a eee eee cee 440 31.44 566 41.90 


The superiority of the B.C. pupils when compared with corresponding groups in the 
USS. is obvious, especially in Grade I. Diagram 18 shows this graphically. 
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GRADE IT FEMALE 


GRADE T] M+F 


GRADE ti MALES 


GRADE T FEMALE 
GRADEL MeyF 


GRADET MALE 


ME |D/AN|_NoR|™ 


90 100 110 12.0 


Diagram 18. Showing the range of the middle half of the I.Q.’s of Grades I. and II. from results of 
the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test. 


In the high schools the general superiority of the males over females was shown. 
The results can be accounted for only by the differential selection of the two sexes in the 
higher grades. 

(2.) The National Intelligence Test.—Owing to the large numbers of pupils who were 
given this test the results obtained may be regarded as very reliable. Tables XLIII. and 
XLIYV. and Diagram 19 give summaries of them. 


TABLE XUITI. 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TEST: ‘COMPARISON OF SCORES BY GRADES AND SPX. 


Grade. No. Qu. Median Qs. Qs. Q.D. 


TTL emailed tei 0s Oe a eee eee 889 41.84 55.19 67.83 12.99 
aie Males: 7.5. Aon les Bes SA eee ee 891 3T22 52.02 66.31 14.54 
TTB. and’ Mo eS ee eS er eee 1,780 39.74 53.59 67.38 13.82 
Ve Memalests wet ielt ioe 0s cere ees repel aed Peg 837 66.61 78.84 91.98 12.69 
Vie: MSCS. 08.8 2 belo ae se ek de ei ees 891 70.73 76.87 89.12 9.20 
Vere 1,728 64.96 77.45 90.02 12.53 
860 81.31 94.76 108.30 13.50 

901 80.22 91.16 106.77 Heed 

1,761 80.76 93.54 107.57 13.40 

518 93.94 106.36 119.40 12.73 

568 93.87 106.36 119.07 12.60 

1,086 93.90 106.36 119.23 12.67 

WARLG G1 Neh oa Sco Bee eee ene Sor emer s oe 611 atta betsy li 124.40 | 136.63 12.56 
\ V8 5 I i [2 A ee ee MERE RO GS 595 109.97 122.36 135.23 12.63 
AU A 2 2 00 a ee ee ee ee Ae op Ee ee en oat 1,206 110.72 123.40 136.00 12.64 
VAG MG Tn AL Gs sees apn et SNP oe Bt 2 ty, Lhe? 758 130.28 141.64 154.05 . 11.89 
AVS WVLA LCS tesa ees cule Stee. aah te All so tues eee hie een 753 124.38 141.85 153.66 14.64 


VAR Tice Et er eyrnch VE eee ees et ee ee ee wee ify LI 129.51 141.74 153.86 12.18 
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NATIONAL INTELLIGENCH TEST: COMPARISON 
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OF MmDIAN Scorn OF PUPILS GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
GRADH AND SEX IN CITIES, MUNICIPALITIES, AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


! 


CITIES. 
Grade. 

No. Median. 
TT. 424 55.46 
ipa 412 53.24 
10 836 54.44 
IV. 433 79.26 
VE, 437 76.39 
Ve 870 1GGSTRD 
WE 416 96.50 
V. Males 402 91.25 
iViewe Ve ThGh Vio ce. meme en vee Se tee es ee 3k 818 94.55 
Win Ghat aR aie oa oe ee ee ee 260 104.84 
Walt UDG hte teres sure. ce. 283 105.18 
VI. F. and M 543 105.00 
VII. Females........ 313 125.60 
AVGIie ONT) Leste seir eis leet 8s ook IE A gs 289 123.20 
Vb oni a Re ee ee 602 124.45 
VIII. Females 423 142.41 
WELT Males: se... 415 143.55 | 
VIII. F. and M 838 142.98 

GRADE 

CRADE Vi 


GRADE W 


ae 


30 #0 $0 60 70 


Score ————_ 


MUNICIPALITIES. | Scoot Diss. Toraus, 
No. | Median.| No. Median.| No. |Median. 
332 57.14 133 48.68 889 55.19 
342 53.33 137 44.13 891 52.02 
674 55.14 270 46.84 | 1,780 53.59 
251 78.63 153 78.19 837 78.84 
309 79.19 145 74.39 891 76.87 
560 78.90 298 76.38 | 1,728 77.45 
325 95.22 119 86.88 860 94.76 
355 92.67 144 77.76 901 91.16 
680 95.28 263 87.33 | 1,761 93.54 
135 104.66 123 111.67 518 103.36 
176 | 106.82 109 108.12 568 106.36 
311 105.96 232 110.00 | 1,086 106.36 
189 124.72 109 123.15 611 124.40 
211 121.25 95 122.29 595 122.36 
400 122.17 204 122.74 | 1,206 | 123.40 
197 141.05 138 141.84 758 141.64 
225 140.65 113 138.92 753 141.85 
422 140.82 251 139.87 | 1,511 141.89 


GRADE 


GRADE WW 


80 Jo /00 10 


120 /30 


v 


GRADE /1V 


Diagram 19. Showing the range of the middle half of the scores in the National Intelligence Tes 


by grades. The dotted vertical lines 


vertical ones. the medians for B.C. 


1440 150 1/60 


t 


are the U.S. norms for the “high” grades; the short thick 
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Sex differences in the raw scores are pronounced, becoming smaller as the upper grades 
are approached. Regarding sex differences the authors of the test say: “As a group, 
girls score higher than boys at every age. . . . These sex differences do not apply to the 
maximal or minimal scores, but for values above about the 10th percentile and below about 
the 90th percentile, the sex differences amount to approximately 7 units at ages 8 to 14, 
and to approximately 3 units for age 15. This means that the norms given for age and 
grade cam be increased by 3 units if it is desired to compare girls with the standard for 
girls and decreased -by 3 units if it is desired to compare boys with the standard for boys.” 
If these facts are taken into consideration the apparent supériority of girls vanishes into 
thin air. Boys are slightly superior in the lower grades and somewhat markedly so in the 
upper. This general tendency towards a masculine superiority, as we have shown 
previously, is continued in the high schools. 

Except in Grades VII. and VIIL., city pupils make lower scores than pupils in munici- 
palities, while the scores of children living in school districts are marked by a general 
inferiority in the lower grades and a marked superiority in the upper grades. 

Comparing the B.C. scores with Grade Norms found in the United States, the superiority 
of the B.C. pupils is seen to be very pronounced. In the comparison given below, a correc- 
tion has been applied to the B.C. results to reduce them from the November to the October 
norms of the United States. The superiority in Grades III. to V. and VIII. is really 


UNITED STATES. | BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Grade. 

No. Norm. No. Norm. 
witew Tere Lr Nea a a ee Sle | 480 bale 
Ath, Vw AC Mk a 89 ate ee 
Kieniy. ce er ane We 89 aye O38 
igh Vo eee ae ais eevee Me 
PiighicyIRGScob eae gh cd ang isons LOC aoe 
High Vitis ny cpcarti or igucaachtatmatmee ae| ge 100) tess AGS wloldtl 

zits 


very difficult to explain. If, however, a table of mental ages corresponding to all scores 
had been supplied, I.Q.’s could have been computed and the age factor eliminated. 
Inspector Miller, of Revelstoke, in a series of interesting investigations that he voluntarily 
undertook, constructed. such a table by interpolations and calculated the I.Q.’s of pupils in 
his inspectorate. They ran as follows :— 


Grade: LT Tse ee ee eaten es aes 96 Grae Vi eameus cea Shee ee es 96 


Gra deg Vseeee = ee ee ee 100 Gragesy les sn 5. cae Cae 100. 
Grade. Vis. 2552 28 SP 101 Gradeav Lil? te eee 107 


The pronounced superiority of the lower grades disappears. If the Revelstoke results 
are typical of B.C. as a whole, then the probable explanation of the high norms in the lower 
grades is that the average age of the pupils is higher than in the corresponding grades of 
the. United States. .In other words, B.C. pupils probably enter school later than U.S. 
pupils, but the data at our disposal do not warrant a categorical statement. The 
superiority of B.C. pupils in Grade VIII. is probably a real, not a spurious one. 


D. ACHIEVEMENT RESULTS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


(1.) The B.C. Spelling Test.—As previously explained, the test in spelling was of equal 
difficulty in each grade, the median score, according to American norms, being 29.2 or 73 


per cent. In Tables XLV. and XLVI., which summarize the results, the raw scores alone 


are presented. 


$ 
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TABLE XLV. 
B.C. SPELLING TEST: COMPARISON OF [SCORES BY GRADES AND SEx. 
: eae era 
Grade. No Qi. Median Qs. Qs. Q.D 
TUS TERRA es ee NEES a ee eee oe ee 354 20.68 30.17 35.83 Gao 
UNL, MGIC ED Ot 9 | Se ES 20 Rn ene 5-2 eee ae 380 18.91 Dial 2 33.46 Te 
ti ER. and M oosarane/sac 2c Ede Coun chee Bor aneee ce ee eee Re 734 21.91 28.65 34.69 6.39 
TINE» AERC TRY: NUKES 8 RS SATE Dd Se ens <6 Sec 875 28.58 34.91 38.09 4.75 
WEL ANSE WTS 2 8 SE Eee a), |) Sees Coes © ar 868 26.39 32.99 36.84 5.22 
TL, Sahgogeh Wal 00 Go, 2 oe ae eae cae a, 9 Se a 1,743 27.66 384.05 3T.00 4.95 
RV mE TINO eee etme ne ee ee ee BL cee te See 853 28.52 33.08 36.73 4.10 
LOW, MUG eee ee ae a ee ee eee 912 25.67 31.24 SDu ke 5.038) 
UT TENGE a a geen eee 1,765 26.99 Bes 36.24 4.62 
Wig TDRSTUN ENA te gee See aE ae ae a ee eee 865 27.62 33.56 36.87 4.62 
Ver Matles..222 yap th ee 898 25.70 31.98 36.06 5.18 
Rn ET GENE, SES ER ee oh esd hed oy ee cca 1,763 26.62 32.57 36.51 4,94 
WIL, TRS eAMS MNOS Eo ie RE BG SR Se 529 30.54 84.92 | 37.63 3.54 
MSL BINS le a ne 571 PAS aba 34.09 37.20 4.04 
VO, TL. pave See ee ee ee ee ee 1,100 30.00 34.48 37.44 Su 
WTC, TECH YS a ay See ee eee 611 29.20 34.01 37.03 oso 
WTR, RMA eel oe) Re Dey Ee renee 592 PA Gi ti 32.02 35.59 4.24 
WT, LIN, Pa Nd co ee ees 1,203 28.18 382.97 36.47 4.14 
VATU Cem RVG TIA a; GS ie omer ertnerere meee te eererirente. Wy pve NE nyrnrentergen 765 30.88 384.77 37.45 3.29 
WOES RIE here SS oc 2 5 Lee a 759 29.18 83.38 36.59 Bathe 
WED. G8. carayeh RN Ree os ae ign hee, 1,524 30.03 33.96 ay Gul 3.55 


TABLE XLVI. 


B.C, SPELLING THST: COMPARISON OF MuDIAN SCORES OF PUPILS GROUPED ACCORDING TO GRADE 
AND SEX IN CITIES, MUNICIPALITIBS, AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


CITIES. | Rica ScHoout DistTs. TOTALS. 
Grade. ; 
No. | Median.| No. | Median.| No. SAT No. |Median. 
| 
PDURM CME OS ies ecepeee. sc desavqst coasapccawae-accst 184 30.54 69 32.43 101 28.50 354 80.17 
TT) MEER Cpa Se St ene 202 25.71 po 29.29 87 27.29 380 27.12 
TLE TEES ag Ns (EE eet eae ees 386 28.48 160 30.28 188 28.00 734 28.65 
te) Hh emia les: - Seeeset eerste | ALT 34.80 321 35.13 137 34.72 875 84.91 
TOUTE, MGT eS al Se ee ene 402 33.80 320 32.91 146 30.55 868 32.99 
LOTETES, s TERE a6 IE OR 9 oe 20 S e 819 34.30 641 34.04 283 32.77 | 1,743 34.05 
TINY SES 0) (Ge 430 33.02 239 33.50 184 32.61 853 33.08, 
TW Mere 2} ae. 2 arene nee 436 30.67 304 32.31 172 30.78 912 31.24 
Iy. F. and M : 866 32.00 543 32.86 356 81.88 | 1,765 Boe 
OS TENS Ce oe ee 416 32.91 319 34.74 130 29.57 865 83.56 
NOY eletOL 31.84 340 33.35 157 28.56 898 81.98 
Y.-F. and M 817 32.44 659 34.06 287 29.03 | 1,763 32.57 
OTL. _LINSHTEV2) Yo)Siutyieee apie nape say simentemmeneanl 273 34.16 | 131 36.19 125 34.75 529 34.92 
287 33.15 173 35.56 111 33.92 571 34.09 
560 33.65 304 35.87 236 34.41 | 1,100 84.48 
313 34.62 182 84.34 116 31.00 611 34.01 
293 32.45 204 31.83 95 30.78 592 32.03 
606 33.88 386 32.90 211 30.90 | 1,203 32.97 
WHU EES aR Se 425 84.91 194 35.95 146 32.10 765 34:77 
OS aa a ee 419 | 33.18 | 222 | 35.00 | 118 | 31.20 | 759 | 33.38 
35.47 264 81.66 | 1,524 34.96 


Metnr bs and Moot ne ecag enn 844 34.02 416 


vs To 
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They may be converted into percentages by multiplying by 2.5. This has been done for 
the grade scores, as shown below. ; 


B.C. Percentages of Correct Spelling by Grades. 


Grade. No. Qy. Median Qn Om Q.D. 
i eS eRe Seep ee)! ooh atm ee 734 54.8 71.6 86.7 16.0 
[hie eee © Ue See Se tee ve 1,743 69.1 85.1 93.9 12.4 
Tee ys, a = ERS So SRR Ie he Ree 1,765 67.5 80.6 90.6 11.6 
Wi is oo ten By es i as Be Bi ees 1,763 66.6 81.4 91.3 12.4 
Witaite. «ka ee 9 Rk se ee 1,100 75.0 86.2 93.6 9.8 
WALL eee ook he Ort Av et oy en, eee 1,203 70.4 82.4 91.2 10.4 
Ville abe SAU Res ea ee 2 eee, 1,524 - 75.1 87.4 92.8 8.9 


As a test in spelling built on similar lines, but using different words, had been used in 
the Cleveland Survey, very direct comparisons can be made not only with the U.S. norms 


GRADE Vill es ieee 


GRADE Vil 
pay 
GRADE Vi 3} ——___+—_— 
v) 
GRADE Y = 
GRADE IV 
GRADE /il 
GRADE fi 
50 60 70 80 90 /00 
PERCENTAGE Score ——> 
Diagram 20. Showing the range of the middle half of the percentage scores in the B.C, Spelling Test 
by grades. The ‘US. norm for each grade is the same—namely, 73. 
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but also with the actual results obtained in a similar situation. These comparative results 
are as follows :— 


Spelling. 

United States BC: Cleveland 

Grade. Norms. Medians. Medians. 
1 even tetas DRA eee ee ae ie ee 73 72 74 
OU ese seat ttn Re ge Boe EE SEES So Soe a 73 85 78 
UCR ee fetes eee eee lass. tame. SETA. wo csdet Keath piee Bhs 73 81 33 
Bsr et ok se EE ae hs 20 2S cece kate cadk da doscstar den cts 73 81 75 
MEO sees RE eS el ey eae See eae eae Se ee eee 73 86 78 
NOE oe eet saps ie a = Be ee 13 82 76 
VT lice! patted atl asl eon esc ra  e A ee ea aD is 87 80 


Except in Grade II., the B.C. results are superior not only to the American norms in 
general but also to those obtained from.a test similarly constructed and used in the 
Cleveland Survey. In Grades VI. and VIII. more than three-quarters of B.C. pupils 
surpass a score that only one-half the American pupils manage to reach. The results are 
so good for B.C. that they actually indicate that altogether too much time is being devoted 
to it in all grades above Grade II. These findings are graphically represented in Diagrams 


20 and 21. 
90 
80 
pe 
ni 
«a TO 
ro 
9 
oO 
o 
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i 
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,° 
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| me yp ert itl aR 
i aaj Ta) u) uy 
Li = = Q Q Q Q 
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Diagram 21. Showing the median percentage spelling results in B.C. by grades compared with those 
obtained in the Cleveland Survey and with the U.S. norms. 
32 
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In every grade the girls spell better than the boys, approximately by about 5 per cent. 
City pupils spell better than those in school districts, but not so well as those in munici- 
palities. Finally, pupils find it easier to spell words in columns than in sentences. The 
difference is not very great, amounting only to 3.5 per cent. The reason for this is that in 
spelling words in the columns the whole of the attention is directed to the words to be 
spelled, while in sentences the attention is partly dissipated on words that are not scored. 


(2.) The Ayres Burgess Test in Silent Reading.—Silent reading tests were employed 
in the Survey because (1) they are entirely more workable than oral reading tests, and 
(2) they test a capacity that is more universally applied. After all, most of the reading 
that is done in the world is silent reading. The Ayres Burgess Test is built on the plan 
of paragraphs of equal difficulty, and the number read in the allotted time is taken as the 
measure of silent reading ability. To see whether or not the paragraphs have been read 
and comprehended, pupils are required to make simple marks on the pictures which the 
paragraphs describe. The instructions for marking the pictures are extended through the 
paragraphs in such a way that they cannot be fully grasped unless the entire paragraph is 
read. The test is strictly objective and the score is the number of paragraphs which are 
marked “right.” This test was given to pupils of Grades III., IV., and V.; another test, 
the 'Thorndike-McCall, constructed on the principle of reading and answering simple 
questions about the reading, was given to Grades VI., VII., and VIII. The Ayres Burgess 
Scores can be converted into percentage credits from a table of credits corresponding to 
each humber of paragraphs marked in each grade. If the grade is normal in its silent 
reading ability, a median credit of 50 points will be obtained. 

Tables XLVII. and XLVIII., which give the B.C. results, utilize the percentage credit 
scores. 


TABLE XLYII. 


AYRES BURGESS SILuNT READING TEST: COMPARISON OF CREDIT SCORES BY GRADES AND SEX. 


Grade. No. Qi. Median Qo. Qs. | Q.D. 
IOS RM nee 860 35.64 43.54 59.21 11.78 
ELT? Males eee eee es ee 838 33.68 41.76 57.20 11.76 
LL, RY lan digi Mies Aa cape ess ~.1,696°.. |... 34.69 42.64 58.30 11.80 
Ve Gin a. 6s a eeenen eed as eae sr ee ee 850 36.43 50.30 60.48 12.02 
LV.) Maso tones oes ee Oe LE ee 889 32.75 42.24 57.41 12.33 
TVe Ean? Me aoe wee ee ee Rn er 1,739 33.95 43.77 58.89 12.47 
Vigil GLH Leg. Suet Wee Whe a = PO ae 900 36.67 51.49 ~ 62.28 12.85 
Va Males: Sa, Aetna 941 833.76 43.96 60.73 13.48 
iV... andsMiee 2 > Sere a8 eS. veil GST 35.17 50.29 61.56 13.19 
| | 


TABLE XLVIII, 


AYRES BURGESS SILENT READING: COMPARISON OF MEDIAN SCORES OF PUPILS GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
GRADE AND SEX IN CITIMS, MUNICIPALITIDS, AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


CITIES. Bega ore deems ScHoot Dists. onan! 
Grade. l ! 

No. Median.| No. Median.| No. Median.| No. |Median. 
URipeeem alleges sak eo ee ey 418 50.62 323 42.97 119 40.11 860 43.54 
TiS Males, ses i feet | ge 391 43.58 321 42.04 124 35.95 836 41.76 
Tlie, ends Mie ge 8 Ree ee 809 44.53 644 42.50 243 37.94 | 1,696 42.64 
LL Vie@icem ales sae eae Be 8 435 51.09 28, 51.14 Were 41.70 850 50.30 
IV. Miavegi2:. See. =.) ERE ad 425 43.80 302 42.93 162 37.39 889 42.24 
LIS LENO, See ye See = 860 50.08 540 44.33 339 39.53 | 1,739 43.77 
Vv. Females 466 53.05 311 51.33 123 39.88 900 51.49 
By eerie Se: aie. ee GA | 446 50.00 342 50.12 153) 40.87 941 43.96 
Avo, LE an 0X6 [nt (Re Seen 2 Sera 91:2, 51.64 653 50.60 276 40.50 | 1,841 50.29 
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Reference to the tables shows that Grades III. and IV. are below normal, making 
median scores of 42.64 and 43.77 respectively, while Grade V. is slightly above normal, 
making a median score of 50.29. Girls in every grade make higher scores than the boys, 
while reading in city schools is pronouncedly better than in municipalities and school 
districts. In school districts the records are very low, at least 10 per cent. below normal, 
which can be explained only by saying that the teaching of silent reading in rural schools 
in these grades is much poorer than it might be. 

The facts are presented graphically in Diagram 22. 


GRADE V 


GRADE IV. 


—— 


GRADE. WW 


30 Oo 50 60 


PERCENTAGE CREDITS —7 


Diagram 22. Showing the range of the middle half of the percentage credits in the Ayres Burgess 
Silent Reading Test by grades. 


6 


(3.) The Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale.—In this test a new measure of ability is 
used. This is the [' score. The T score unit of measure is the standard deviation of the 
variability of twelve-year-old pupils multiplied py ten. Tables XLIX. and L. show the 
T score summaries. Sex differences are not very pronounced. The boys beat the girls in 
Grades VI. and VIII., but are beaten by them in Grade VII. Pupils in municipalities 
make an excellent showing in reading, city pupils come next, and pupils in school districts 


TABLE XLIX. 


THORNDIKE-MCCALL SILENT RHADING : COMPARISON oF T ScornS BY GRADES AND SEX. 


Grade. No. On | Median Qe. Qs. Q.D. 
of), Goi. @802 ee 356 45.26 49.07 53.21 8.97 
Hi], TW RgaT perc ell pe I aa ee 384 45.55 50.32 53.71 4.08 
VI. F. and M 740 45.40 49.69 53.55 4.07 
VII: Females 516 49.65 53.50 58.26 = — 
IOUT Pec ee eer A cae cen 493 48.78 51.16 57.68 4.45 
NaTiMmT tbat Mf .4- & x jsceromeneoommtetanreettne gs a zor 1,009 49.28 53.33 57.98 4.35 
‘SPUETST TEES Pay ae a sree 572 53.24 58.22 — 62.77 407 
Wh, WU Regs ae Sh ee 567 53.59 58.41 62.83 4.62 
Wiis? Te. oi giio lemma Fa ae eee nee 1,139 53.41 58.31 62.80 : 4.70 
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TABLE L. 


THORNDIKH-MCCALL SILENT READING: 


COMPARISONS OF MEDIAN T SCORES OF PUPILS GROUPED- 


ACCORDING TO GRADE AND SEX IN CITIES, MUNICIPALITIBS, AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


{ 
CITIES. MUNICIPALITIES. ‘|| SCHOOL DistTs. TOTALS. 

Grade. 
No. | Median.| No. | Median.| No. Median. | No. |Median. 
Vi. Meniales: ...2) ee ee ees 192 48.71 69 51.21 95 48.62 356 49.07 
Milly IMalés=7 22 ie ee see eee 193 49.02 105 51.61 86 50.25 384 50.32 
Wis, BSS aaa ee ee eee 385 48.87 174 51.45 181 49.28 740 49.69 
VIE. Pemales-e- 2 eee 266 53.95 160 53.58 90 52.20 | 516 538.50 
ViPS Males. Fs ee Bd Be 248 53.36 177 53.26 68 52.26 493 51.16 
VoL TH ceurydl Mes eee a pee ee 514 53.67 337 53.40 158 52.23 | 1,009 53.33 
VOLE emia lesa ee eee 296 58.10 160 58.77 116 57.60 572 58.22 
SLED Males: 3s eee eee 296 58.23 191 58.79 80 57.95 567 58.41 
VLEET SE Vari GV as a eee eee 592 58.17 351 58.79 196 57.75 | 1,139 58.21 
last on the list. How do the B.C. results compare with those of the United States? As 


will be seen from the comparisons below, the B.C. pupils make higher scores in every grade. 


U.S. T Score | B.C. T Score 
Grade. Norms. Medians. 
47.9 49.7 
52.8 53.3 
58.1 58.2 


The superiority of the B.C. pupils is most pronounced in Grade VI. 
graphically in Diagram 23. 


60 


58 


56 | 


GRADE Vi vil 


Diagram 23. Comparison of B.C. T score medians with US 
Silent Reading Test. 
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However, a better comparison can be made from the Reading Quotients. The Reading 
Quotient is the reading age divided by the chronological age. 


Reading age 


Reading Quotient= 


Thus— 


Chronological age. 


The reading quotient is 100 for the pupil with normal reading ability, and proportion- 
ately below or above 100 for the inferior or superior reader respectively. Consider three 
pupils, A, B, and C, each aged ten, who read, respectively, as well as normal eight-, ten-, 
and twelve-year-old pupils. The reading quotients are 80, 100, and 120. Pupil A is 
subnormal in his reading ability when compared with pupils of his own age; B exactly 
normal and © supernormal. In Tables LI. and LII. are summarized the B.C. Reading 
Quotient results. They are very gratifying since practically every one listed is above 100. 


TABLE LI. 
THORNDIKE-MCCALL SILENT READING: COMPARISON OF RBADING QUOTIENTS BY GRADES AND SEX. 
be Ee ee ee 
EE an Geel (ll 
Grade. No. Qi. | Median Qo. | Qs. | Q.D. 
RIMM EST YA] CS esr ess es ow nh an deve renee e- 353 92.62 101.46 110.82 91 
SRP, OES ets A seine eer eS 376 90.97 104.32 114.05 11.54 
VI. F. and M 729 90.56 102.26 114.08 11.76 
Tee fy URE ess Fey a ogee Re ne me ee ee ee eens 517 95.38 105.87 116.68 10.65 
WE. NG ee eee ee ene eee 465 91.63 102.66 112.94 10.65 
CORT TR NS NY eee 982 93.22 104.33 114.75 10.76, 
PLETE TERS 0 Mpa eee Aya 93.69 104.21 115.56 10.94 
“OURO gh i BAW ee ee Se Oe Mis epee ieee pace meee 575 92.82 102.54 114.49 10.84 
WITT, LR teh 0 00 Oe eee eee ie ee ee rere 1,146 93.20 103.42 114.98 10.87 
et ee ee ee ee aS eee el eee ee 
TABLE LIT. 


THORNDIKB-MCCALL SILENT RBADING: 


MUNICIPALITIES, AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 


COMPARISON OF READING QUOTIENTS IN CITIES, 


SS oes 


t 


CITIES. Municreatitiss. ‘| ScHoot Dists. ToraLs. 
Grade. | 

No. | Median.| No. | Median.| No. Median.| No. |Median. 
Wi. Wemales........-.-.-.--.-------------<--------- 192 101.74 69 | 106.50 92 98.21 853 | 101.46 
WG, INA ee eer 193 101.40 105 107.71 78 | 100.55 876 | 104.32 
VA, TL OY eee 885 101.54 174 107.35 170 99.13 729 102.26 
lice Sars ee eee ee 267 | 107.56 160 | 106.11 90 100.00 517 | 105.87 
00 00 IE hs ee ee 225 103.53 il ( 103.56 63 95.36 465 | 102:66 
VATE TENG ve Cs UY ene eee rere 492 105.86 337 104.62 153 98.59 982 104.33 
SMT FUGIN LCS. .¢22---c2<-=-=-<--a2s2-=~oee=-2—re-- 295 103.48 160 107.31 116 | 102.00 571 104.21 
SLE yo a4 (<n 296 | 102.63 199 | 103.58 80 99.23 575 102.54 
Mathie Mepamd Mo ccesee-02.--22c02-2---2--=--- 591 103.06 359 105.51 196 | 101.11 | 1,146 103.42 


The reading quotients of pupils in munici 


curious reversals in sex superiorities when th 
and VIII. and inferior in VI. 


now found to be superior in Grades VII. 


palities are particularly good, but there are 


Diagram 24 illustrates graphically the B.C. Reading Quotients. 


e influence of age is eliminated. Girls are 
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30 100 110 120 


Reading Quotient ——> 


Diagram 24. Showing the range of the middle half of the Reading Quotients in the Thorndike-McCal! 
Silent Reading Test. . 


Is the superiority which is found due to good teaching, or is it due to the superior 
mentality of the pupils? This question can be answered by means of the Accomplishment 
Quotient. The relationships of accomplishment quotients, reading quotients, etc., are 
shown in the following formule :— 


RA 
RQ. CA (eRA 
IQ SA ss 

CA... 
Where AQ = Accomplishment Quotient in Reading. 

RQ = Reading Quotient. 

IQ = Intelligence Quotient. 

RA = Reading Age. 

CA = Chronological Age. 

MA = Mental Age. 


AQ 


Suppose that pupil A above, aged 10, with a reading age of 8 is mentally dull, having a 
mental age of only 7 years. His accomplishment quotient will be 114, as shown below :— 
RA. 8 


ee 
art Ava ae 


Here then is a boy of 10 with a reading quotient of 80. At first glance it seems as if 
his teacher were doing poor work in the teaching of reading. However, when the boy’s 
mental age (7) is taken into consideration, the teacher is found to be doing superlatively 
good work. She actually manages to secure an eight-year-old reading standard from a 
boy who mentally is only seven. The accomplishment quotient (114) shows. this. 
Normally the A.Q. is 100 and decreases from it according to degree of poorness of the 
teaching. In a few cases it will run above 100, but more generally it will run below 100, 
since it is easier to fall short of nature’s standard than to Surpass it. The A.Q., therefore, 
is a fair measure of the teaching ability of the teacher, since it eliminates the factors of 
age and mentality from achievement. A teacher who secures an A.Q. of 100 is teaching 


just up to the mental capacity of her pupils. Table LIII. gives the B.C. Accomplishment 
Quotients in reading according to grade, sex, and area. 
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TABLE LIII. 


THORNDIKE-MCCALL SILENT RBADING: COMPARISON oF B.C. ACCOMPLISHMENT QUOTIENTS 
In READING IN Crries, MUNICIPALITIBS, AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


CITIES. MUNICIPALITIES. , ScHoot Dists. TOTALS. 
Grade. 

No. | Median.| No. | Median.| No. | Median.| No. |Median. 
WUE, MENS 00 W MGS S55 Se 2 5 See ee eee 192 | 101.80 69 | 106.60 95 95.30 356 | 100.20 
VW, WIGS ae ee ee ee 193 | 101.30 105 | 105.20 86 98.20 | 384 103.00 
WALL, DR NG EN Os eee Sec eee 385 | 101.50 174 | 105.80 181 97.40 | 740 | 101.30 
VW LING UTI WGN <5 eco eee 266 | 106.00 160 | 106.10 90: 99.60 516 | 105.90 
WHEL. UY MIGSSS 613s See nee ss eee 248 | 104.20 ieee |) AEX) 68 96.30 493 | 103.10 
sledge Hi) me) 10) CLV teen eect ee ees cane enn 514 | 105.70 337 | 105.20 158 98.70 | 1,009 | 104.00 
\VIEIES Tete ene Rete) 8 eee RR ee eee ce 296 95.70 160 98.20 116 96.20 572 96.30 
EIS GEC as ee Ds ee 296 94.60 191 97.40 80 | 95.20 567 95.10 
VUES 1S ene NY eee Se see eee 592 95.20 351 97.90 196 95.80 | 1,139 95.80 


Reading is found to be very well taught in Grades VI. and VII. In Grade VIII, 
although the Reading Quotients were above 100, the superior mentality of the pupils 
reduces the Accomplishment Quotients to amounts considerably below 100. This 
phenomenon, instead of being an unusual one, is very familiar in school work. The 
brighter pupils are not taught up to the limits of their ability, chiefly because their records 
are superior to those of average children of the same age and with these results the 
teachers are well satisfied. The best taught pupils in all school systems are the slightly 
duller ones. It is these who are urged and prodded along incessantly by teachers anxious 
to secure good examination records. a 

The teaching of reading in all grades in school districts is very poor indeed. Without 
a solitary exception the school district results of Table LIII. are below 100. As the 
younger, less experienced, and poorer teachers are driven to rural areas, this result could 
have been prophesied. But it is useless talking about equality of opportunity for all 
children in the Province while such a state of affairs is allowed to persist. 

(4.) Handwriting —The two-important elements in handwriting are quality (legibility 
and beauty) and speed. Any strictly scientific measurement of handwriting would 
determine how well the children could write when writing at a given rate of speed. 
Quality is objectively determined by means of a handwriting scale; speed is judged by the 
number of letters written per minute. It was found impracticable to test both quality and 
speed. The testing of quality was easily within the compass of the Survey. Should 
special samples of handwriting, the best that the children were capable of accomplishing 


‘when no time limit was set, be secured, or should the ordinary handwriting of the pupils, 


over which no special pains were taken, be judged? In many ways, samples containing 
the same material as the scale would have been preferable, but after great deliberation 
and balancing of pros and cons, it was decided to use the writing of the Spelling Test as the 
samples to be judged. The next thing to decide was, what scale should be used to measure 
the quality of handwriting? No B.C. Handwriting Scales were extant, so several American 
Seales were tested out to see which one gave the most reliable results. Finally Ayres’ 
Gettysburg Edition of his Measuring Scale for Handwriting was selected. If two or more 
judgments had been averaged for each sample, the scoring would have been more reliable 
than the judgment of a single person. If, however, one person judged the whole, any bias 
or idiosyncrasy would remain constant and comparable results would be secured. Since 
Inspector Daniels had had wide experience in judging handwriting in B.C., he was asked 
to do the scoring. The Ayres Seale runs in 10’s from 20. to 90. Inspector Daniels was 
instructed to grade the writing in 5’s, since values intermediate between those of the scale 
were easily discernible. 

The summaries of the scores for quality are given in Tables LIV. and LV. The quality 
in the different grades is shown graphically in Diagram 25. 
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TABLE LIV. 


B.C. HANDWRITING: QUALITY OF HANDWRITING JUDGED BY THE AYRES GETTYSBURG SCALE 
BY GRADES AND SEX. 


Grade. No. Qi. Median Qe. Qs. Q.D. 

il. Females 354 36.49 42.56 45.72 | 4.61 
II. Males 380 34.46 41.55 47.89 6.71 
II. F. and M 734 35.38 42.09 48.70 6.66 
ELL Wemales.. 2s Ape eee eee 880 44,22 50.55 56.13 5.95 
D2 Ma lestt. = Rae nae Lone ee 891 40.77 46.54 52.91 | 6.07 
Ill. F. and M Saal. “Bledel 42.24 48.59 54.49 | 6.12 
IV schemales::. 2" At es ee ee 857 50.17 56.50 63.63 6.78 
IV. Males 912 43.72 50.71 57.80 7.04 
IV. F. and M 1,769 46.52 53.29 61.55 ion 
Vv. Females - 865 53.23 61.73 68.11 7.44 
Vv. 898 58.60 55.54 63.06 2.23 
Vv. F. and M 1,763 50.94 58.92 65.69 1.30 
VI. Females 518 60.10 65.05 71.44 5.67 
VES Mia leg 2 co Sei, 08 hen eee 569 52.35 60.48 66.49 7.07 
1,087 54.92 62.77 69.11 7.09 

604 59.15 65.20 71.68 6.26 

594 53.34 60.95 66.24 6.45 

1,198 55.47 62.95 69.02 6.77 

VILI. Females 765 63.08 69.46 75.84 6.38 
Villsi Males: eae, Nii ee ee T51 56.53 63.14 69.54 6.51 
Mili, aude bf bad eaiwa | sere 1,516 60.46 66.05 73.11 6.33 

TABLE LY. 


B.C. HANDWRITING: COMPARISON OF MEDIAN ScoRES IN QUALITY OF HANDWRITING JUDGED BY THE 
AYRES GETTYSBURG SCALH ACCORDING TO GRADE AND SBX IN CITINS, MUNICIPALITIES, AND SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS. i 


CITIES. MUNICIPALITIES. SCHOOL Digsts. ToTaLs. 
Grade. 


No. Median.| No. Median.| No. Median.| No. |Median. 


II. Females 185 43.54 69 42.40 100 41.09 354 42.56 
Le Maleg 11a) eee aoe eee eal) “C10 41.91 89 40.80 88 41.64 380 41.55 
II. F. and M 388 42.73 158 41.67 188 41.35 734 42.09 
III. Females 425 52.13 321 48.26 134 50.76 880 50.55 
Ill. Males 414 47.89 328 45.27 149 45.66 891 46.54 
III. F. and 839 50.27 649 46.81 283 48.26 | 1,771 48.59 
IV. Females 432 56.55 239 59.73 186 53.96 857 56.50 
IV. Males 436 49.44 B07 50.64 169 50.05 912 50.71 
IV. F. and M Se SOS 52.79 546 55.38 355 52.05 | 1,769 53.29 
V. Females 416 60.70 319 63.66 130 60.44 865 61.73 
Rie Malet <9) et ee eee 400 55.43 340 57.45 158 52.81 898 55.54 


‘V. F. and M 816 58.10 659 60.97 288 56.17 | 1,763 58.92 
VI. Females 262 64.09 131 70.09 125 60.76 518 65.05 
Bie Males. 2102p cad Flt ee: 286 57.84 173 65.74 110 58.44 569 60.48 
548 61.30 304 67.45 235 61.70 | 1,087 62.77 
306 64.44 182 67.45 116 63.38 604 65.20 
Reveinles ee wt. Ge BU Lt ee 293 63.41 208 61.92 93 62.88 594 60.95 
-| 599 62.46 390 64.28 209 62.04 | 1,198 62.95 
banca aera ere Gn eer ees 425 68.90 194 70.95 146 69.20 765 69.46 
ci -oce acer etre ee eee SENS 419 62.50 214 64.55 118 62.75 751 63.14 
Sesanc eet ec aes eee eee 844 65.55 405 67.29 264 65.76 | 1.516 66.05 


VIII. Females 
VIII. Males 


4 
~~ 
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Diagram 25. Showing the range of the middle half of the scores for quality of handwriting in 
B.C., judged by the Ayres Gettysburg Scale, by grades. The dotted vertical lines show the American 
norms. ‘ 

The steady advancement in quality, grade by grade, is most noticeable. There is a 
slight slackening in Grade VII., but, otherwise, the progress made is all that could be 
desired. Sex differences are marked. Practically without exception, in every grade in 
urban as well as in rural areas, the handwriting of girls is superior to that of boys. In 
Grades Il. and III. the writing in city schools is better than that in municipalities and 
school. districts, but in all other grades the municipality schools make the better showing. 
Pupils in school districts (rural areas) are weak in the lower grades, but reach city 
standards in Grades VI., VII., and VIII. 

So much for the comparison of handwriting in various parts of B.C. How does it 
compare with handwriting elsewhere? Dr. Ayres gives a series of norms for the United 
States and these are tabulated below alongside the B.C. Medians. 


Handwriting. 
U.S. NorMs. B.C. MEDIANS. 
Grade. 
No. | Norm. No. Norm. 
TN ee pe Se ee ee (agora 3 734 42.1 
a a Bs Mr ne ee ee a a ae 42 ATT. 48.6 
DP eee ee oes mee cesta dy Dae oo 46 1,769 53.3 
NRE sync gen ans ancaeacs <ascenderegeng sap eparecneeaneare hi eign ie 50 1,763 58.9 
Pe NIE SS Ts, So irre a re ea eel (MNT in 54 1,087 62.8 
TT Sg IS an ee ne ea 58 1,198 63.0 
wot, ee ee es ee 62 1,516 66.0 


Diagram 26 shows these results graphically. 
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Diagram 26. Comparison of B.C. Medians in Handwriting with Norms found in the United States. 


In every grade B.C. handwriting is superior to that of the United States. Grade V. 
pupils in B.C. write better than Grade VII. in the U.S.; and Grade VI., B.C., better than 
Grade VIII, U.S. B.C. handwriting ranges from one to two school years ahead of U.S. 
handwriting. So superior is it that the question arises, “Is B.C. not over-emphasizing 
the teaching of handwriting?”’ Such results can be achieved only by persistent effort on 
the part of the teacher. They indicate that time is now being spent on handwriting that 
could very well be devoted to other subjects. After all, handwriting is not an end in 
itself but a tool of learning. When children have learnt the handwriting habit reasonably 
well, they can more profitably have their attention directed to the learning of content 
subjects. 

(5.) The Woody-McCall Test in Arithmetic—The importation of this test served two 
useful purposes: First, a direct comparison could be made between pupils in B.C. and in 
the U.S. in regard to their ability to perform the fundamental operations of arithmetic; 
secondly, the results of the unstandardized B.C. Test in Arithmetic could be checked 
against a test which had carefully been standardized. 

Summaries of the B.C. results are given in Tables LVI. and LVII. Although far fewer 
in number than was anticipated, they are probably numerous enough to give reliable 
comparisons. Except in Grade VII., girls make higher scores than the boys. The results 
from cities, municipalities, and school districts are indeterminate, but children in munici- 
palities are probably superior in arithmetic to children in cities and city children to those 
in rural areas. 


a 
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TABLE LVI. 
Woopy-McCALL ARITHMETIC TEST: COMPARISON OF SCORES BY GRADES AND SEX. 
Grade. No. Q,. Median Q>. Qs. Q.D 
TET, JMG TIS See ee a eS ee 26 12.95 15.83 18.54 2.79 
III. Males..: : 38 UIA T(Ss 15.30 18.27 3.27 
TREE, DENY Rey Gh Yee ee ee ee 64 12.29 15.54 18.39 3.50 
23 15.34 17.95 20.18 2.42 
21 15.09 16.96 18.84 1.88 
44 15.20 17.40 19.60 2.20 
24 18.33 21.88 Zouk 3.69 
9 17.08 20.83 24.58 3.75 
83 18.02 21.41 25.17 5.57 
35 21.98 25.68 25.93 1-97 
VI. Males 31 20.88 24.75 27.36 3.24 
WIR, Ean Oe eee eee ee 66 21.48 25.25 27.63 3.08 
VHT, TRO PeWe Weis) vena a ahaa | eee eee een eee 67 23.09 26.53 29.23 3.07 
VII. Males 55 24.13 27.39 30.42 3.14 
WUE, FR Gnayale 0 he a ee eee eee 122 23.00) 26.90 29.68 3.08 
MV Mls lieap Een | © Sess eer ae ece anew sere anne enone enema -— 104 27.29 30.37 32.78 25) 
PUD, INS a ee ee ee q2 27.04 30.27 32.70 2.83 
VIII. F. and M 176 27.382 30.32 32.79 PAs 
TABLE LVII. 
Woopy-McCaLL ARITHMETIC TRST: COMPARISON OF MEDIAN SCORES BY GRADES AND Spx 
IN Crrips, MUNICIPALITIUS, AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
| 
CITIES. MUNICIPALITIns. || SCHOOL DistTs. TOTALS. 
Grade. : 
No. Median.| No. Median.| No. Median.| No. |Median. 
TES oF APS a (= 18 16.50 6 13.75 2 17.50 26 15.83 
IBGE 26 16.25 12 aS Ys Stell eee oe maieerceces 38 15:3 
TEESE, TANTS OY ese 44 16.36 18 13.50 2 17.50 64 15.54 
TENE, TRYSGH Tea ee ee a 8 17.50 6 20.00 9 17.92 23 17.95 
i, MiG ee eee eee 9 15.18 12 alae || Seen ES) cae 21 16.96 
Iv. F. and M alg 17.04 18 17.50 9 ayaa yal 44 17.40 
V. Females......... 12 20.00 % 24.17 5 22.50 27 21.88 
Names lesmen a a 9 QO. SB~ bre cas ze semen aisha tag) | ate aba eae anon “9 20.83 
Vaemieand: Ma. -222. 21 | 20.50 7 24.17 5 20.83 33 21.41 
Mie OMmales........-.--.2- 16 20.17 j 23.75 12 22.86 35 25.68 
Woe ere rf 28.12 alal 28.12 13 21.94 31 24.75 
VI. F. and M Bass 28.75 18 26.67 25 22.34 66 25.25 
VII. Females 60 26.48 5 27.50 2 25.00 67 26.53 
Wie, IMU en ee ee eee ee 88 Oe 12 27.85 5 26.25 55 27.39 
Wlilsekand + Maatcis: Binet Ts: 98 26.78 18g 27.75 | 1 925.83 122 26.90 
HT ew Werialegitiiee sores AUN ee 69 30.61 PAL 30.75 18 29.00 104 30.37 
Witte, NGI ee ee 51 30.46 21 Be Pi cee] ate sa 72 30.27 
WUT, TQS VG TY ee, eee ee 120 80.55 38 30.25 18 29.00 | 176 30.32 
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It is in comparison with children in corresponding grades of the United States that 
the most astonishing results are found. Consider the tabulation of norms given below :— 


Woody-McCall Arithmetic Test. 


U.S. NorMs. B.C. MEDIANS. 
Grade. 

No. Norm. No. Norm. 
Uf Coenen LR RS APES es KOI Gee. Se hak ee NE, el 6,665 7.3 64 15.5 
IN ME See See ee AL ee 12,572 13.5 44 17.4 
eee meee Me DO ReeNeeD SAE YM Peer eee ec. Akan wie A nk, Oh 11,416 18.2 33 21.4 
cts casectuens/ ARG. Be lee ee 10,488 PRI TE 66 25.2 
WA ic Succ. ee en ere 9,074 26.1 122 26.9 
WATT: toot Ra Pe ee ee ee ee ee 6,174 | 28.0 176 30.3 

| 


In every grade the B.C. medians are higher than the U.S. norms. Especially is this 
superiority shown in the lower grades. Diagrams 27 and 27a show this graphically. 
Practically every child in Grade III., B.C., reaches or exceeds the U.S. median score for 
the grade. The superiority is not so pronounced in the upper grades, but it is still 
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Diagram 27. Showing the range of the middle half of the scores in the Woody-McCall Arithmetic 
Test by grades. The dotted vertical strokes show the U.S. norms; the heavy vertical strokes the 
B.C. medians. 


considerable, except, perhaps, in Grade VII. The only conclusion that can be drawn is 
that, when compared with the U.S., B.C. is actually over-teaching arithmetic. The 
amount of time and energy which the teachers of B.C. devote to arithmetic must be quite 
excessive, if American standards are accepted at their face value. Not only in B.C., but 
throughout the whole of Canada, the time devoted to arithmetic in the elementary schools 
and to mathematics in the high schools is neatly double that devoted in the USS. 
Canadians have tremendous faith in the educative value of mathematics. Should we not 
ask ourselves if our faith has scientific foundations? 
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Diagram 274. Showing graphically the comparison of norms in the United States and the B.C. medians 
in the Woody-McCall Test. The B.C. medians in the B.C. Arithmetic Test are also graphed. 


: (6.) The B.C. Test in the Fundamentals of Arithmetic.—This test, devised specially for 
the Survey, proved to be an extraordinarily good one. The steady progression of the norms 
and the clear-cut lines between grades are witnesses to its excellence. More than 1,000 
pupils were given the test in each of the grades from III. to VIII., so the medians have a 
ce high degree of reliability. Tables LVIII. and LIX. give the findings. No doubt remains 
about the superiority of girls in the fundamental operations of arithmetic. They are 
superior in every grade except VI. The superiority is not confined to one place; it is 
found in all parts of the Province. City schools are best in Grades III., IV., and VII., and 
municipality schools in V., VI., and VIII. ‘The teaching of arithmetic in rural areas. is 


poorer than it might be. 
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TABLE LYIII. 
B.C. Test IN ARITHMETIC: COMPARISON OF SCORES BY GRADES AND SEX, 


Grade. No. Qi. Median Oss Qs. Q.D. 

857 18.97 27.04 34.46 | 7.74 

878 19.72 26.21 33.48 6.88 

1,735 19.31 26.72 34.00 7.35 

838 34.95 40.14 44.38 4.72 

899 34.16 39.27 44.00 4.97 

ledissidh 34.56 39.69 45.22 5.33 

855 42.98 47.59 52.40 4.71 

838 41.90 46.80 51.54 4.82 

1,693 42.44 45.44 51.98 4.77 

519 48.96 54.53 60.83 5.93 

560 49.76 DLS: 61.51 5.87 

1,079 49.36 59.12 61.18 5.91 

VET Memales: Wesls eens eee 7s nan eee eee 601 56.98 63.17 69.09 6.05 
Vil Maléss 3 ee eee eae 589 | 55.96 62.69 68.82 6.43 
1,190 56.49 62.94 68.96 6.23 

154 66.32 eos 78.28 5.98 

737 G2zoi 69.05 74.93 6.21 

1,491 64.48 70.76 76.76 6.14 


TABLE LIX. 


B.C. Test IN ARITHMETIC: COMPARISON OF MEDIAN SCORHS BY GRADES AND SEX IN 
CITIES, MUNICIPALITIES, AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


t 
CITIES. MUNICIPALITIES. || SCHOOL Dists. 


TOTALS. 
Grade. ! 

No. Median.| No. Median.| No. Median. | No. |Median. 
TS. ema lest ee ee ee 422 28.71 305 26.51 130 23.18 857 27.04 
III. Males ....| 419 28.07 327. 25.94 132 DDS 878 26.21 
TET a SS sin. Vi eee ee os oe ee 841 28.35 632 26.18 262 PPA | alias) 26.72 
TV: demal es teen eee A Oct re: eee seer 434 40.31 239 40.10 165 39.62 835 40.14 
EV5-- Males ccie ere i oe ee 441 39.63 303 39.49 155 37.83 899 39.27 
SEV: JES eer eee ees cae eee oe 875 39.99 542 26.26 320 38.66 | 1,737 39.69 
Ven SROUNG] Sis ie eee ne tee cel 414 47.45 313 48.76 128 45.49 855 47.59 
Vi" Males: 242 Sete 2 eee 402 47.52 282 47.22 154 43.70 838 | 46.80 


816 47.48 595 48.03 282 44.43 | 1,693 45.44 
270 53.05 130 58.04 119 54.92 519 54.53 
Wale Male sie ..-| 280 53.26 172 58.96 108 55.87 560 55.65 
550 53.16 302 58.66 227 55.29 | 1,079 55.12 
310 64.83 182 63.30 109 59.64 601 63.17 


NV DE Mia] 695 2 2 eee ee nce ee 285 64.21 209 61.34 95 59.12 589 62.69 
AVGllss JBY. ara eee ne ees a 595 64.09 391 62.36 204 59.39 | 1,190 62.94 
(VETTE erin al eis renee eee 424 73.30 193 72.39 137 68.75 | 754 72.21 
WACLIS Males 2:.4ae noma oe re 415 67.50 210 72.45 112 68.61 |= 737 69.05 
WAT and: Mice eee 839 70.48 403 72.43 249 68.71 149 70.76 


Diagram 28 shows graphically the middle half of the scores by grades. 

Diagram 27a, the graph of the medians, shows the progressive improvement by grades. 
Compared with the Woody-McCall Test, the B.C. Test in the Fundamentals of Arithmetic 
is easier. Much higher scores are made in every grade. The B.C. Test is probably a 
slightly better one. If such is the case, the B.C. Department of Education should take 
steps to get several forms of the test made and standardized, for, if it is better than the 
Woody-McCall, it is the best arithmetic test yet devised. - 

(7.) B.C. Test in Geography.—The results of this test, which was given to Grades VI. 
to VIII. of the elementary Schools, are recorded in Tables XXIII. and XXIV. and in 
Diagrams 8 and 8a (see page 456). The astonishing superiority of the boys to the 
girls is the outstanding feature of the findings. The steady advancement of the median 
score and the variation according to the kind of district, urban or rural, should also be 
noted. 
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Diagram 28. Showing the range of the middle half of the scores in the B.C. Arithmetic Test 
by grades. 


(8.) B.C. Test in History.—This test was given only to one grade in the elementary 
schools—namely, Grade VIII. ‘The results are recorded with those from the high schools 
in Tables XXV. and) XXVI. Grade VIII. boys everywhere do better in the History Test 
than Grade VIII. girls. These varying sex superiorities in the different subjects make an 
interesting study. In formal and rather mechanical subjects like spelling, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic computations the girls are generally superior to the boys, but in 
geography, history, sciences, etc., the boys are generally much the superior of the girls. 

(9.) Summary of the Elementary School Results.—Table LX. gives a summary of the 
whole of the Elementary School ‘Testing Programme. If the reader will compare the 
intelligence test scores at the left of the table and then run his eye across the page, he will 
be astonished at the close correspondence of the scores in the various achievement tests 
with the scores for intelligence. When the intelligence scores are high, the achievement 
test scores are correspondingly high, and vice versa. This permeating and all-pervading 
influence of intelligence has been dwelt upon previously, but one cannot point the moral 
too often. Yet powerful as the factor of intelligence undoubtedly is, it is powerless 
without the correlative factor of environment. A Beethoven born in the wilds of Central 
Africa could never produce great music, although, perchance, he might become the best 
tom-tom beater, of his tribe. A potential Samson would remain a weakling if he were 
systematically starved. Mental as well as physical powers must be both bred and 
developed. So while a high native ability should be a cause for rejoicing, every community 
should realize its responsibility for providing an educational environment which will 
develop this gift to the utmost. This is the inner significance of the phrase “ providing 
for equality of educational opportunity.” 
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V. COMPARISON OF RESULTS IN THE VICTORIA AND VANCOUVER 
URBAN AREAS. 


ae The Victoria and Vancouver urban areas contain about one-half of the people in the 
. Province. Victoria and neighbourhood constitute pre-eminently a residential area where 
the rentier, the civil servant, and large numbers of professional people have their homes. 
Population increases slowly, if at all. In contrast with Victoria, the Vancouver area is 
largely industrial and commercial. Population is increasing rapidly. A comparison of 
the results in these urban but differing areas should prove interesting. Victoria urban 
area comprises the City of Victoria and the Municipalities of Oak Bay and Esquimalt. 
Vancouver urban area includes the Cities of Vancouver and North Vancouver and the 
Municipalities of Point Grey, North Vancouver, South Vancouver, West Vancouver, and 
Burnaby. For purposes of comparison the results of the B.C. Intelligence Test and the 
Geography Test have been selected for the high schools; and the two intelligence tests 
(Pintner-Cunningham and the National Intelligence Tests) and the B.C. Arithmetic Test 
for the elementary schools. 

(1.) The B.C. Intelligence Test—From general considerations, since children resemble 
their parents in intelligence and the professional and clerical groups have everywhere 
shown higher ratings on intelligence tests, we should expect the Victoria results on the 
whole to be superior to those of the Vancouver urban area. The results are shown in 
Table LXI. 


TABLE LXI. 


B.C, INTELLIGENCE TEST: COMPARISON OF H.S. PUPILS IN THE VICTORIA AND VANCOUVER 
UrBAN AREAS BY GRADES AND SEX. 


VicrorRIA URBAN ARDA. VANCOUVER URBAN ARBA, 
High School c 
Grade, | : 
No. | Qi. Qo. Qs. OD: WeNo: | Qi. Qo. Q3. Q.D. 
| 

exew Memaleso.--.-. 156 | 64.50 81.50 105.83 | 20.66 | 339 | 61.48 73.96 89.16 | 13.84 
LDS re 106 | 58.21 ees 88.96 15.37 | 269 | 66.16 80.88 97.15 | 15.49 
Pxe ie. and M..-- 262 62.09 79.53 98.12 18.01 | 608 | 63.27 75.04 92.78 14.76 
X. Females............. 151 CEO2 92.50 107.93 15.45 266 74.20 86.95 | 107.17 16.48 
XeweMAles 2.2... < 94 77.92 92.00 LOS-85i a) 15.46) 230! | 79.17 90.00 | 109.44 15.14 
ee ead eM 2: --22-- 245 WG YS) 92.32 LOMS2I% 14.96 | 496 | 76.21 88.92 107.40 16.00 
Xie ema esi. -cv.cc.=. 104 80.50 93.04 105.55 12-52 e26% 74.38 86.92 107.06 16.34 
ote Vea) CS! dc. one 53 79.06 93.75 112.50 16.73 181 88.61 | 107.03 124.67 18.03 
DG Tee LENS oo Ie N's 157 | 80.10 94.70 107.84 13.74 | 448 | 79.64 94.11 110.54 15.45 

| 


‘_ = —— 


On comparing the median scores of Grades IX., X., and XI., the Victoria urban area 
pupils are found to make slightly higher ratings than those of the Vancouver urban area. 
The differences, though slight, are probably significant and indicate a permanent difference 
in the general intelligence of the high school populations. Sex differences are more 
marked in Vancouver than they are in Victoria. This also was to be expected because of 
a the differences in the two classes of population. 

Ni (2.) B.C. Geography Test.—The comparative results for the Vancouver and Victoria 
urban areas are given in Table LXII. 
Victoria results are superior in Grades IX. and X., but inferior in Grade XI. 
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TABLE LXII. 


B.C, GHoGRAPHY TEST: COMPARISON OF SCORES MAD BY PUPILS IN VANCOUVER AND VICTORIA 
UrsBan AKEAS BY GRADES AND SPX. 


Grade. Area. No. Qu. Median Qo. Qs. Q.D. 
TeX ema esis. eee ae NACo cree aes 199 37.44 46.42 53.14 7.85 
UGS Geren CEN oe ee \iteinenerisy Ae ss 183 40.16 48.04 58.60 9.22 
DX. Males... Vancouver. Bx (2 48.61 56.16 63.28 7.33 
EXG Mictoria se ees 105 50.08 58.38 64.32 TA12 
LX. J andl Mi = ns Mg Vancouver... Bid: 43.86 52.72 60.24 8.19 
TENG Vi 2 ee AVAGO Os ee ee ae 288 43.28 52.76 61.22 9.27 
We hemalege ea. 2S eee Wancotivet 323 36.38 44.04 52.08 7.85 
Diy) LSE eee VictoriaS 2222 153 39.73 46.16 54.938 7.60 
Ne VES CS eee Vancouver. s oe 319 46.02 54.84 61.51 7.74 
Sy NURI CG 8 ee ee SRG VAVAR CH ONCE eee ee es 94 47.76 53.95 61.46 6.85 
NE andl eee ees Vancouver... 642 42.038 48.82 58.32 8.14 
NG ORY oral MC wees. 2 ee ee Wictorias se.) ee 247 42.20 49.31 57.92 7.86 
excl , TES 39.60 47.98 53.92 7.16 
aI Pal 388.75 46.78 53.64 7.44 
XI pe 258 49.27 56.14 62.65 6.69 
NoMa les. gece eae Saree oe Wictorl al ses se ames oD 49.84 55.83 65.12 7.64 
NGF. cand! SMS ee ee Vancouver......--...--- 536 43.21 51.60 59.44 Seal 
Nols: HEY ayn MiVipee eee ee ene WMichoriae =e ae 176 41.74 50.00 56.96 7.61 


(3.) Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test and National Intelligence Test.—The 
results of these tests are combined in Table LXIII. The results for Grades I. and II. are 
those of the Pintner-Cunningham Test; Grades III. to VIII, the N.I. Test. Vancouver 
is better in Grades I., III., IV., and VI.; Victoria in Grades II., V., VIL., and VIII. The 
results, therefore, are inconclusive, although the totals show Victoria pupils to be slightly 
more intelligent. 

TABLE LNIII. 
COMPARISON OF INTELLIGENCE TEST RESULTS (GRADES I. AND II., PINTNER-CUNNINGHAM ; Grapps III. 


ro VIII., NATIonaL INTELLIGENCE TST) IN VANCOUVER AND VICTORIA URBAN ARWAS. MEDIAN 
SCORES GROUPED ACCORDING TO GRADE AND Spx. 


VANCOUVER. VICTORIA. 
rrade. 
No. Median Qo. No. Median Qb». 
Teen BG Se oe pe ee oer eee ee re ow Wee See eee | 68 35.00 me 36.83 
T* Males: Stee 1 ta eee se ee eed eee ee a 79 Soule 24 27.50 
Lo EF. and M 147 34.12 3 29.06 
II. Females Ss Mae ie cots 80 43.33 10. 43.00 
TisiMales<2) = eee 2a 85 41.17 Be 41.94 
LUE Tid) Mie ne anes ae 165 42.22 43 42.32 
Lil. Females 448 56.48 59 55.50 
III. Males . 381 55.42 (55) 55.00 
Ill. F. and M 829 55.97 114 55.26 
IV. Females k 309 80.09 85 80.23 
LV Ma OSt..o ss ae 348 77.78 Tit 76.76 
IV. F. and M 657 78.82 162 78.48 
Wick GTA TCS. . .5°.:.. 8 os won te ee See ct a 340 95.91 69 98.44 
WireNiales: 2 ne ; 835 94.32 71 | 100.386 
V. BF. and M 675 95.11 140 | 99.26 
VI. Females aoe oe 162 105.26 29 103.12 
Welee ESIC Siac Jee Pe ho Se. ch el 201 107.12 26 103.383 
VI. F. and M 363 : 106.22 55 103.24 
Vil: Memales=.-2.._- 238 126.30 43 128.08 
SUA UB 0 Ke fas ee BhiD 1QB375 3 128.89 
VII. F. and M 450 125.10 81 128.41 
Wiliiimem ales ieee sets ot le eee oe 271 143.69 41 145.00 
WINGO es EG ee ee 2 eo eee ee ee. eee 314 142.57 44 150.91 
Val Te Epes UNV ee en eres hd ee aS ed 585 143107 85 148.44 
| 
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(4.) B.C. Arithmetic Test—The results are given in Table LXIV. Vancouver wins in 
every grade and in a most pronounced fashion. Since the Victoria urban area pupils are, 
if anything, slightly superior in intelligence, the only conclusion to.be drawn is that 
arithmetic is taught very much better in Vancouver schools than in those of Victoria. 


TABLE LAIV. 


B.C. ARITHMETIC TeST: COMPARISON OF THE MEDIAN SCORES IN THE B.C. ARITHMETIC THST IN THE 
VICTORIA AND VANCOUVER URBAN AREAS BY GRADES AND SEX. 


VictTorRIA URBAN ARBA. VANCOUVER URBAN ARBA. 
Grade. : 

No. Median, No. Median, 
Dy YRS ih ee ee i 60 26.438 394 30.07 
enfin loc: Memeeeer te) tel oe. yt Sie 55 26.14 387 28.53 
STIs Ee TN CLM VA Re se cs Sossaoag Suacusste 115 26.30 781 | 29.22 
PW, TROT. 2 ee Se nee eee 85 aoeseenitt 300 41.36 
TRUDI A eth eee ek ee og Sado eas uctaee 77 39.50 342 40.38 
IV. F. and M ; 162 38.82 642 40.86 
-V. Females 70 45.96 346 48.88 
Wee 4 CW eee eee el: 47.64 324 48.30 
Vetoeand MM 141 46.65 670 48.58 
VI. Females 29 51.94 169 55.79 
Wik, METERS aS dS Ei a Ss Eee cer 26 53.00 197 56.82 
COTE SS AAA RG is 8 ee See eae a se 55 52.32 366 56.39 
WITT TVS se = ee ee ee ree eee 3 61.50 229 64.29 
Wit i ae ss eee 38 61.11 209 63.15 
TS7SUTE, LER 0  be eee oe e ae 81 61.25 438 63.77 
VIII. Females 40 71.25 270 73.67 
ibe toe Males: =2.--.--. 44 75.83 311 72.44 
STE, Teme Sepa a Se eee eee 84 mH 72.50 581 73.00 

VI. THE VANCOUVER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. * 


The junior high school movement is sweeping the United States. Already about one- 
sixth of the high school population is attending junior high schools.* If the movement 
continues its accelerated pace for another two decades, the 8-4 plan of school organization 
will be as dead as the dodo and the 6-3-3 will be triumphantly installed in its stead. Yet 
this movement, pedagogically and psychologically sound, has scarcely affected Canada at 
all. here are a few junior high schools in Winnipeg and a so-called one in Vancouver. 
What kind of pupils, compared with the general average, attend the solitary junior high 
school of British Columbia? The comparisons are shown in the composite Table LXV. 

TABLE LXV. 
VANCOUVER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SCORES : COMPARISON OF MepIAN Scorps MADE BY PUPILS IN 
VANCOUVER JUNIOR H1GH ScHOOL WITH SCORES OF ALL PUPILS. 


Ot Junior High. | No. of Cases. | All Pupils. 
B.C. Intelligence. | 

JONG. Tb gets WS ee ae ee ee ee ee 30 56.25 930 74.05 
WS NOEL pe Se ene eee 2) 74.44 T65 75.50 
TRE TBE OVAN YG a eee eee eee ae 50 63.33 1,695 74.97 
ok. Deiter 0) oe 2 ee ee 33 66.43 TTT 86.59 
OS, ALEC Sa a fe Se eee eee ukrg 71.00 595 88.39 
X. F. and M 50 67.78 ate 87.40 
IX. Females 30 39.38 958 44.96 
. ana Cee Se eee oe 20 51.67 764 55.00 
TREE SG eee re 50 43.12 a ear yr 49.18 
eX. 33 37.81 ME 43.88 
x. 42.50 593 53.82 
xX. 39.00 1,365 48.07 
IX. Females 3 27.14 942 36.96 
IX. Males oe ; 41.67 : 753. | 44.86 
TSS ENS US Ya Bo UD eee ere em ee ee t $1.25 1,695 40.39 
TS, TEST La ee ee 3: 30.25 770 44.22 
XPM 32.08 590 53.93 
30.94 1,360 48.25 


* U.S. Burean of Education. Statistics of Public High Schools, 1921-22. Bull. 1924. No. T. 
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The results show that, for some reason or other, a very low grade of pupil is enrolled 
in the school. The boys are better than the girls, but both are much below the general 
B.C. average in every test they took. This is very discouraging. If the movement is to 
succeed, and it deserves to succeed, Vancouver has given it a very poor lead. Such a 
school can be regarded only contumeliously by the average boy and girl attending a regular 
high school. 


Vil. THE MENTAL CAPACITY OF THE JAPANESE AND CHINESE PUPILS 
FOUND IN VANCOUVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The real meeting-place of Hast and West is no longer in Asia Minor, but along the 
Pacific shores of North America. No one can forecast accurately what the new migration 
portends, but B.C., at least, should be interested in determining the mental capacities of 
her alien groups. A few Japanese and Chinese students were included in the general 
testing programme, but it was felt that tests involving a use of the English language 
would not be fair to them. The Pintner-Paterson Scale of Performance Tests was there- 
fore used with 155 Chinese and 150 Japanese pupils in the public schools. As previously 
explained, these are individual tests, fifteen in number, and their administration absorbs 
a great deal of time. In practice, it was found that only from five to eight pupils could be 
tested by one examiner each day, so the programme of testing 500 in each group had to be 
curtailed. The results, however, are sufficiently numerous to be reliable. From them the 
1.Q.s were calculated and distributed. ‘The results are given in Table LXVI. and 
Diagrams 29 and 30. 

TABLE LXVI. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THD I.Q.’s OF JAPANESE AND CHINESE PUPILS IN VANCOUVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


JAPANESE. CHINESE. 
1A) = 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
yy: % | 
AO BU asic er erg he | 2 ee ee i ee ah Hy 
GOS" CON at: seen Cit PR eS 1 Meng eee | ee ee | 
0= eve VF eae $ 1 1 1 2 
eee aes 0 eee ee ee ee ee ee, ee 1 al 
80— 6 4 10 @ 2 4 
SD> (80.25: a ee nee eee | oe eens 3 3 5 5 10. 
90— 3 4 i 9 3 12 
3 6 9 9 6 15 
10 9 19 12 6 18 
9 7 16 1D 13 25 
10 5 15 12 5 17 
ELS = 19: -eee le tn ee ee 9 15 24 16 5 21 
120-124 8 3 lal 8 4 12 
125-129 8 5 13 4 2 6 
130-134 4 i 11 2 2 4 
135-139 5 il Ca Olina el oes 
A Saati ss LS well 1 He 1 1 2 1 /, 
145-149 tah. iis Tees 1 1 2 
St cere nnene ere eee SIM! Fe Dep) | 7 ee Bee 
ADSSU501 bee) ee 1 1 ely wy <7 
ne ee a NER OMe ieee 
LL gS ann nel GR 8) ie hg ee ie RE Ce pallens eye se 
A Cs eens a ea Paid Vie ie BYES ule SES Cece - 
175-179 1 ot rier eee, ene re 
78 72 150 96 59 155, 
Ube tis oe eS 103.25 100.11 101.71 98.89 96.46 97.92 
Meda Osa We ea ye 113.50 112.00 113.00 109.17 106.73 107.90 
Oe soode-n cee nS A 124.68 120.00 123.41 DSH 116.25 117.68 
OSD. cst ee peel as 10.71 10.00 10.85 9.61 9.89 9.88 
NUD a ee ee ae ~ oe ee 1 eee T3TCON peeacte es eer ae 11.84 
SEES ne eee ee eee Ne OIE at eae eet tcp Cite | eee es Meee 19.10 
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29. Showing the surface of frequency of Japanese and Chinese pupils contrasted with an 
ideal or normal distribution for white pupils. 
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ae cn ALL WHITE PUPILS (THEORETICAL) 


aE REE ALL JAPANESE 
: ALL CHINESE. 


p—_______{_________ UA PANESE MALES 
Sanaa ieee JAPANESE FEMALES 


-——______}_, CHINESE MALES 
————_|—____, CHINESE FEMALES, 


IQ 


Diagram 30. Showing the range of the middle half of the 1.Q.’s of Japanese and Chinese pupils. 
For the sake of comparison the theoretical middle half of white pupils is also shown. 


From Table LXVI. it will be seen that the Japanese are superior to the Chinese and 
both are greatly superior to the average white population. The superiority is undoubtedly 
due to selection. In the main it is the Japanese and Chinese who possess the qualities of 
cleverness, resourcefulness, and courage who emigrate to British Columbia; the dullards 
and less enterprising are left behind. ‘This Superiority of an emigrant stock is no new 
phenomenon in world history. There are those who maintain that Great Britain owes her 
eminent position in the world to the fact that only the clever and sturdy could secure a 
footing on her shores. The American Army tests showed that those who had forced the 
Rocky Mountain barriers and reached the Pacific slopes were of higher intelligence than 
the groups they left behind. Secondly, the groups tested in the elementary schools are 
probably selected; the relatively more intelligent Chinese and Japanese children will be 
sent to school in higher proportion than obtains among the whites. Thirdly, the 
comparative smallness of the groups (150 and 155) should not be forgotten, although it 
is very doubtful if ten times the number would have given radically different results. But 
from the political and economic Standpoints the presence of an industrious, clever, and 
frugal alien sroup, capable, so far as mentality is concerned, of competing successfully with 
the native whites in most of the occupations they mutually engage in, constitutes a 


problem which calls for the highest quality of statesmanship if it is to be solved satis- 
factorily. 


The theoretical median score of white pupils is 100 and the middle half of 
the scores range from Q:—92 to Q==108. The median score for Chinese pupils is 107.9; 
for Japanese, 113. Three-quarters of the Japanese exceed a score of 100, while only one- 
half the white exceed this Score. The Q; point of the whites is the Q. point of the 
Chinese; that is, one-half of the Chinese achieve a score that is only reached by one- 
quarter of the whites. These facts have very great importance for B.C. 
an alien group whose mental capacity is greatly 


Here we have 
superior to that of the native stock. - 
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VIII. CONCLUSION. 


The main results of the Testing Programme have now been presented. To have given 
them in detail would have required at least 500 of these pages. If, however, the reader 
will study the various tables carefully, he will be able to draw further conclusions for 
himself. Perhaps the most significant facts for the people of B.C. which this study 
reveals are :— 

1. The great superiority of the Japanese and Chinese alien groups over all the others. 
The Japanese in B.C. are probably the most intelligent of all the racial groups which 
make up the total Canadian population today. 

29. The relatively low intellectual grade from which B.C. is recruiting her teaching 
staffs, especially her women teachers. The students attending the University, and pre- 
sumably training for medicine, engineering, and law, are superior intellectually to those 
attending the normal schools. Good doctors, lawyers, and engineers are essential, but 
good teachers are no less essential. A Province that sends second-rate material into 
its schools as teachers is doing an injustice to its children. The teaching profession 
should be made so attractive that the best minds gravitate towards it. 

3. The poor teaching in the rural areas. The intelligence of rural pupils is up to 
the general standard of the population, but it remains latent. The practice of sending 
immature and inexperienced teachers into rural areas should be discontinued. Is not the 
seeking of the best educational opportunities for their children a factor in the exodus of 
parents from rural districts? As far as is possible equal educational opportunities should 
be given to all children—urban and rural alike. 

4. The emphasis placed on “tool” subjects contrasted with * content ” subjects. 
British Columbia teaches handwriting, spelling, and arithmetical computation superia- 
tively well. Even silent reading, a type of reading exercise which is comparatively 
neglected in B.C., makes a fairly good showing in the upper grades. These, however, are 
only tools of learning. It is not reading that educates, but what one reads. It is not 
spelling that educates, but what one spells. It is not the quality of handwriting that 
counts, but what one writes. It is not the ability to add and subtract that matters most, 
but how well one can use addition and subtraction in the solving of arithmetical problems. 
The Testing Programme reveals unmistakably that a totally unjustifiable amount of time 
and effort is being spent on mere “ tool” subjects in the schools of British Columbia. 


APPENDIX II—EDUCATIONAL FINANCE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


(ReEpoRT OF Proressor S. E. BECKETT. ) 


The presentation of the conditions of educational finance in the Province, the examina- 
tion of those conditions, and the making of recommendations designed to aid in problems 
of finance require at the outset :— 


I. A brief statement of the manner in which the provincial area is organized for the 
services of education. 

II. A statement of the different classes of schools. 

III. An explanation of the sources of finances by which educational services are 
maintained. 

I. Part of the Province is organized into municipalities classed as City or District 
Municipalities. Each of these constitutes a municipal school district. The boundaries of 
any municipal school district may be extended by the Council of Public Instruction, if 
considered expedient, so as to include for school purposes any area of adjoining territory 
which is not within a municipality. 

The part so organized is but a small fraction, 0.49 per cent. of the area of the whole 
Province. Bach of these districts elects a board of school trustees whose powers and 
duties are to provide and administer the services of education subject to the provisions 
of the Public Schools Act. 

These municipal school districts are divided into sub-classes as follows :— 

(a.) City School Districts of the first class, being city municipalities having an average 
daily attendance of pupils of not less than one thousand for the school year. 

(b.) City School Districts of the second class, being those having an. average atten- 
dance of less than one thousand but not less than two hundred and fifty for the school 
year. 

(¢.) City School Districts of the third class, being those having an average attendance 
of less than two hundred and fifty for the school year. 

(d.) District Municipality School Districts, not including any district municipality 
which is included in a city school district. j 

The remainder of the Province is commonly referred to as unorganized territory, and 
the responsibility and expense of administering this vast area rests upon the Provincial 
Government. Under the authority vested in it the Council of Public Instruction creates, 
as need requires, Rural School Districts throughout this area. These are sub-classified as 
follows;:;— 

(a.) Regularly Organized Rural School Districts, being districts where there are at 
least twenty children between the ages of six and sixteen years, and assessable property 
and income sufficient to provide the necessary school expenditure. 

(b.) Assisted School Districts having local assessment. 

(c.) Assisted School Districts without local assessment; classes (b) and (¢) being 
districts where there are at least ten children between the ages of six and sixteen years 
resident within the district boundaries. 

In each rural school district a board of trustees is elected whose powers and duties 
are to provide and administer the services of education subject to the provisions of the 
‘Public Schools Act, and with the financial help and supervision provided by the Govern- 
ment under that Act. 

The school districts in the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Belt belong to the Assisted 
Rural School Class, but circumstances arising out of early legislation dealing with railroad 
development in this region place them almost in a class by themselves. To this reference 
will hereafter be made, 

The organization thus outlined is the result of a gradual development over many years, 


from the early days of the ‘Province, moulded by the conditions from time to time 
prevailing. 
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II. The different classes of schools established are High Schools, Superior Schools, and ~ 
Blementary Schools. A superior school is one in a division of which the last year of the 
public school course and the first two years of the high school course are taught. 

III. The sources of finances for the provision of educational services are :— 

(a.) Government grants for ordinary expenditure and other specified purposes. The 
amount and basis of these grants are:— 

1. For city school districts of the first class $460, of the second class $520, and of the 


third class $565 annually in quarterly instalments for each teacher, dental surgeon, and 


nurse employed regularly every school day for school purposes. 

2. For each district municipality school district $580 in ten instalments for each such 
person so employed. 

3. Similarly $580 for each such person so employed in any regularly organized rural 
school district. 

4. In the case of assisted rural school districts grants in aid of the establishment and 
maintenance of a public school are at the discretion of the Council of Public Instruction. 
The salary of each teacher in such districts is the annual salary voted by the Legislature. 

5. In addition to the above grants the Government provides: One-half the initial cost 
of equipment for each of several special technical and scientific courses, provided each such 
grant does not exceed $500; grants to libraries; grants for technical high schools; for night 
schools varying from two-fifths to four-fifths of cost; for one-half the cost of conveyance 
of pupils to central graded schools established by the union of two or more school districts ; 
towards the cost of erecting school-houses in rural school districts. 

All grants are made subject to the condition that the provisions of the Public Schools 
Act and the regulations and requirements of the Council of Public Instruction have been 


~ complied with. 


(b.) Fees and other minor sums. 

(c.) The amount estimated by the board of school trustees, and by them submitted to 
the municipal council as necessary to meet ordinary expenditure, is paid out by the 
municipal treasurer on the order of the board, and is provided for by the school rate 
included in the local tax levy. 

(d.) For extraordinary expenditure estimates are similarly presented to the council, 
and, if approved, such sums are similarly paid out by the municipal treasurer either from 
ordinary revenue or from the proceeds of the sale of debentures as the Council may decide. 
If the by-law authorizing the sale of debentures is rejected by the electors, the extra- 
ordinary expenditure contemplated shall not be made. 

If the municipal council disapproves of all or of any item of the proposed extraordinary 
expenditure, then, at the request of the board of school trustees, the council shall submit 
for the assent of the electors a by-law authorizing the proposed expenditure, and if such 
assent be given, the municipal council must pay out the sum authorized on the order of the 
board and provide for the same by sale of debentures or otherwise. 

This system of financing education as here outlined, like the organization of the Prov- 
ince into school districts, is the result of gradual development, and though it has been in 
due measure moulded by local conditions and experience, yet in its essential framework 
it is similar to the system of the other provinces and generally to that of the various states 
to the south. Not only so, but there has been a corresponding similarity, during recent 
years, in the detailed experience of all of these intermediate jurisdictions in regard to 
the financing of education. One feature of that recent experience has had public attention 
concentrated upon it in British Columbia as elsewhere. That feature is the greatly 
increased cost in dollars of educational services which it is next in order to examine. 

This centring of attention on educational expenditure has been due to a combination 
of causes: the period of rapid expansion followed by the collapse of land values begin- 
ning about 1913 and intensified by war conditions; the resulting failure of the large 
amount of unimproved real estate to continue to be revenue producing at a time when cer- 
tain and increasing revenues had become more and more necessary; the burden of ill- 
considered expenditures during the previous period of expansion coupled with not a little 
use of ill-advised methods of municipal financing—these and other conditions combined to 
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concentrate public attention on the need for general municipal economy and hence to 
throw a spotlight on the growing costs of education. 

The outcome has been a somewhat confused mixture of impressions and opinions which 
have become articulate in different quarters in vague criticism of educational policy and 
methods of school boards as extravagant; in the opinion that virtually free secondary 
education especially in the advanced grades was unwarranted; that there were too many 
“frills,” forms of education more resembling luxuries that could not be afforded and that 
results did not warrant; that sources of revenue were not justly divided as between Proy- 
ince and municipalities; that the Provincial Government should assume the entire cost 
of education, or at least of secondary.education ; that the municipal council which has to 
provide the money should have effective control over the expenditure of the school board; 
and that the taxation system was inequitable. Though these criticisms were stimulated 
by the growing costs of education, some of them are for the expert educationist to deal 
with. A few fall within the scope of this part of the report. 


COSTS OF EDUCATION ANALYSED. 


Under such circumstances the only way the public mind can become stabilized, and the 
spirit of dim controversy be supplanted by a clear-sighted spirit of co-operation, is to turn 
from the atmosphere of impression and examine the ground of fact. It is necessary in a 
dispassionate and unpr ojudiced manner to examine the cost of education in British Columbia 
in recent years :— 

I. In comparison with earlier years; 

If. In comparison with costs in other provinces and states; and 

III. To show how that cost has been shared by the Province and iby the school districts. 

The following Table I. shows the total cost of education, elementary and secondary, 
including interest and redemption charges, the total enrolment. the per capita cost on the 
basis of enrolment for the school years 1911-12 to 1922-23, and the index number, showing 
the decreasing value of the dollar for those years, as published by the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 

TABLE I. 
Cost oF HpuCcATION-—CITY AND DISTRICT MUNICIPALITIES. 


Operation and Hlementary 2 pe Ok 
Schoo! Year Cee eee a 

Debt Charges. Enrolment. Living Costs. 
1911-12 $2,068,818 | 40,347 | $51 — ‘| 97 
1912-13 3,063,563 46,531 65 | 100 
1913-14 3,096,947 49,519 62 102 
1914-15 2,909,077 51,219 56 104 
1915-16... 2,538,882 51,624 49 119 
1916-17... 2,575,463 52,384 49 143 
1917-18... 2,822,387 54,706 52 162 
1918-19 Pr O29, ie 27 58,752 57 179 
1919-20 4,235,2 63,736 66 201 
1920-21 eas 69,188 73 | 165 
1921-22 5,721,681 73,878 ites 153 
1922-2: 5,456,829 75,889 42 | 154 


Before proceeding to interpret the significance of this table, one comment must be made 
on the figures especially for the years 1912-13 and 1913-14. These were years when heavy 
expenditures of borrowed funds were made by school boards pursuant to the building pro- 
gramme that had been embarked upon. The Government also contributed freely to this 
capital expenditure in those years of expansion, when, through the disposition of natural 
resources, provincial revenues were running at high tide. In the annual returns, made 
to the Department by school boards, of the cost of education there is no doubt that money 
borrowed for capital expenditure was included in this statement of costs especially for 
these two years. This should not be done. Borrowed funds appear properly in educa- | 
tional costs as interest and debt redemption charges in succeeding years when these costs 
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are really paid. Much labour has been spent in an effort to eliminate money borrowed 
from money levied in the statistics furnished us and thus show as educational costs oper- 
ation and maintenance and interest and debt redemption. But after using all information 
available there is no doubt that the costs given in the table for 1912-13 and 1913-14 remain 
inflated and therefore cannot be used to show the relative change in the costs of educa- 
tion. Accordingly the year 1911-12 is here taken as the base of comparison. 

Referring now to Table I., an increase im per capita cost from $51 in 1911-12 to $77 in 
1921-23 is shown. But that increase is not sufficient to balance the decrease in the value 
of the dollar as the index number shows. In other words, education costing $51 in 1912 
cost $77 in 1922. Other essentials of living that cost $51 in 1912 would have cost $106 
in 1920 and $81 in 1923. Furthermore, it is to be noted that costs of education per pupil 
decreased appreciably for two or three years and then at first advanced but slowly, all the 
while the purchasing power of the dollar was falling rapidly. It would seem that during 
those years the community generally was bearing only part of the burden that might prop- 
erly be expected to have rested upon them. 

How was the remaining part of the burden taken care of? It was shifted—to the 
teachers and to the future; to the former by somewhat stationary salaries paid in dollars 
of decreasing value, and to the future by postponing, where at all possible, expenditure for 
repairs and general upkeep. It is possible also that larger classes were arranged. But 
there was a limit to postponement and therefore there emerged in the two years 1920-22 
an accumulation of expenditures part of which properly belonged to previous years. This 
accounts for part of the increase to $77 per capita in 1922. The remainder of that increase 
is largely accounted for by advances in salaries to teachers. 

The fact is that the years 1921 and 1922 are not to be taken as they appear upon the 
surface, for purposes of comparison. There is evidence that in these years expenditure 
was at the peak for the provinces of Canada generally and that the decline appearing for 
the Province in 1923 will be revealed also in the other provinces when statistics are 
compiled. But frequently these years are compared with 1916 and 1917, when costs were 
low, to show alarming increase in educational costs. 

The above analysis is not an attempt to prove that the increasing burden of financing 
education, so much talked of, exists largely in the imagination. It is rather in response to 
“view with alarm” tendencies. The simple fact is that society requires that children be 
educated and the increased cost per pupil under the conditions shown above is not cause 
for alarm or vague criticism; rather the reverse. 

But this per capita cost does not reveal the entire problem and burden of financing 
education in recent years. Increase in total cost must also be examined in its relation to 
the growth of the Province. The significance of this increase in total cost is clearly shown 
in Table II., which gives the growth of population and of school enrolment in municipalities. 


TABLE Il. 


BrivisH COLUMBIA—MUNICIPAL ARMA. 


x Total : 
nrolment, oh 
Year Ending in. Population. sarin ieee 
High School. 
311,856 40,347 2,139 
353,511 46,531 2,680 
363,080 49,519 | 2,995 
346,260 51,219 3,912 
347,137 51,624 4,751 
360,345 52,384 4,815 
374,395 54,706 5,138 
403,395 58,752 5,793 
425,837 63,736 6,596 
69,188 7,216 
73,878 8,542 
tt. APRS 75,889 8,982 
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Take the years 1911-12 and 1918-19, years which for reasons indicated above offer a 
reasonable basis of comparison. They are not years of extreme expenditure. Yet they 
show that while the population increased less than 30 per cent. and the per capita cost 12 
per cent., the total cost of education increased nearly 61 per cent. For succeeding years 
the contrast is strikingly greater. By 1923 total cost increased 164 per cent. and enrolment 
88 per cent. This rapid increase in total cost came at a time when the country was 
experiencing a period of intense business anxiety following the temporary stimulus induced 
by conditions incident to the closing of the war. 

This increase in total cost is due mainly to three causes, Salary increase and concen- 
tration of upkeep expenses mentioned above and the rapid increase in enrolment. By 
referring to Table II. it is seen that, from 1912, while population increased less than 30 
per cent. by 1919, school enrolment had increased by nearly 46 per cent. and by 1923 enrol- 
ment increase is approaching 100 per cent. Furthermore, examination of the enrolment 
in high schools shows an increase from 2,139 in 1911-12 to 5,798 in 1918-19, an increase 
of 170 per cent., and by 1922-23 was 8,982, an increase of 235 per cent. 

This pronounced increase in elementary and the phenomenal increase in high school 
enrolment is the result of the great growth of interest in education that has marked the 
years since the close of the Great War. The increase in per capita cost as examined above 
is no cause for surprise, anxiety, or vague criticism of educational policy. But the present 
total cost of education presents a financial burden, the relative seriousness of which cannot 
for a moment be ignored. The fact is that at the present time the adequate financing 
of education and the public health, the financing of highways, and of the public debt con- 
stitute by far the larger factors in the financial problem of intermediate and local jurisdic- 
tions. Recommendations hereafter made in this report deal with methods for securing 
more adequate finances for maintaining the services of education. 

The examination made thus far hag dealt with the cost of education within munici- 
palities. The following Table III. presents educational costs in the vast area of unor- 
ganized territory, the organization, administration, and financing of which rests upon the 
Government of the Province. 

TABLE III. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—COST OF HDUCATION IN UNORGANIZED TERRITORY. 


School Year. We seudinee TAPoLeene eat aks Index te. 
1911— $ 415,884 9,621 $43 97 
1912-1: 464,465 10,853 43 100 
LOLS = 14: ee eee ee ee ee Ney 620,045 12,438 50 102 
1914-15__. 619,797 13,059 47 104 
LO UL 1 Gs oa See ee 5 ee ee RE Eee : 633,960 12,946 49 1x9 
1916-17 663,615 12,734 52 143 
1917-18 684,066 12,810 53 162 
1918-19 775,818 138,254 ' §9 alias) 
1919-20 899,451 | 15,507 58 201 
1920-21 1,110,305 16,762 66 165 
1921-22 1,228,316 18,041 68 153 
UN PP aie ere eee Ue Ie ys 1,235,215 18,999 65 154 


It is evident from the explanation of the organization of the Province already given 
that most of the schools in this large area are in small scattered communities, and that 
the enrolment in each school is usually correspondingly small. This circumstance makes 
it more difficult to provide education within normal per capita cost. Yet a comparison of 
Table I. and Table III. will show that these costs are more than 10 per cent. less in the 
latter. It will be observed also that the costs in both tables maintain a similar variation 
throughout, an advance up to 1914, then a fall, then a steady advance to 1922, a decline 
appearing in 1923. It is to be noted in Table III. also that the advance in per capita costs 
is much below the increase in the index number. While the figures for expenditure are 
not divided to show it, it is also the case that an increasing proportion of the cost of 
education is borne locally in the unorganized territory. From 1912-1917 this was about 
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20 per cent. Since 1917 it has increased to 385 per cent., which indicates growing interest 
in the local organization, the result no doubt of efficient inspectorial supervision. 

“The experience of British Columbia in the sphere of education as presented above has 
been similar to that of the other provinces of Canada and of the United! States. Table IV. 
shows this to be true in the percentage of increase in per capita costs. 


TABLE IV. 
ALBBRTA. MANITOBA. SASK. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Year Ending in. Municipali- | Unorganized| Index No. 
Per Capita | Per Capita | Per Capita ties, Territory, 
Costs. Costs. Costs. Per Capita | Per Capita 
Costs. Costs. 
pho, ON ecco eee eee $51 $43 97 
54 ae |e eee $48 65 43 100 
46 $33 59 62 50 102 
45 a5) Tal 56 47 104 
44 37 76 49 49 119 
46 ay 76 49 52 1438 
47 40 56 §2 53 162 
53 42 55, 57 59 179 
58 46 69 66 58 201 
62 60 70 133 66 165 
63 66 75 ae 68 1538 
ae te 65 ee 42 65 | 154 


In Table V. is shown the great increase in enrolment as contrasted with a much smaller 
rate of increase in population. ; 


TABLE V. 
ALBERTA. MANITOBA. SASKATCHEWAN. ered 
Year. 
Population. Population. Population. Population. 
SUDHIR eee encore 874,295 461,394 492,432 392,48 

TCG loc ore hace Ri ee eRe ore ee 588,454 610,118 757,510 | 524,582 
Enrolment. Enrolment. Enrolment. Enrolment. 

61,660 80,848 72,260 49,451 

OQ: A 4 eee eee = 81,896 50,170 

79,909 83,679 101,463 57,608 

89,910 93,953 113,985 62,263 

97,286 100,953 122,862 64,624 

99,201 103,796 129,439 64,570 

107,727 “106,588 142,617 65,118 

111,109 109,825 151,326 67,516 

121,567 114,652 164,219 72,006 

135,750 123,452 174,915 79,243 

124,328 129,019 184,871 85,950 

142,902 136,816 183,941 | 91,919 

pea es 142,379 194,313 94,888 


Attention has already been called to the heavy increase in the total cost of education 
in British Columbia. In the other provinces the increase is no less impressive as is mani- 
fest from Table VI. ‘The cause is the same, the mounting enrolment, increase in salaries, 


and the concentration of upkeep. 
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TABLE VI. 


EXPENDITURE—-OPERATION, MAINTENANCE, INTHREST, AND DEBr REDEMPTION. 


Year Hnding in Manitoba. | Saskatchewan. Alberta. 
QO cere as 2 AI Rs Oe $3,064,031 | $ 6,746,714 $4,096,142 
bh 2-0 tee eae anv Nee SARE Pie ol Dn Se A a UE i he ee 9,049,809 | 13,823,182 8,924,404 
a 


The neighbouring states have experienced a similar advance. The per capita cost on 
the basis of enrolment for the year 1923 in the State of Washington was $75 for current 
expense; in Oregon, $74; and in Montana for the year 1921-22 for elementary education, 
not including capital outlay and liquidation of debts, the per capita cost on the basis of 
enrolment was §84. 

TABLE VII. 


* EXPENDITURE BY MUNICIPALITIES FROM CURRENT REVENUD. 


ae Hospitals. OE Tae Aguienen ton endian Schools. 
AS $ 85,259 $452,561 $ 561,074 $ 7,602,821 $1,203,342 
1912. 98,404 646,524 723,947 10,280,925 | 1,482,728 
Ones 141,161 720,208 829,256 12,921,785 2,048,433 
1914. 182,803 769,868 869,342 14,617,506 2153,16% 
1915 177,798 660,051 729,726 13,319,008 2,060,748 
1916 198,258 553,594 627,379 13,022,504 2,024,441 
1917 229,414 564,660 674,354 13,616,840 2,295,589 
1918 237,925 597,872 (58,652 14,823,044 2,545,809 
1919 257,321 736,864 918,172 17,097,011 3,069,297 
1920 295,369 962,667 1,026,667 19,1915133 4,006,588 


* Compiled from data furnished by municipalities to the Department of Finance in 1921. 


Very significant comparison may be made between the expenditure of municipalities for 
education for all purposes and for certain special services. Table VII. makes such a com- 
parison, taking administration of justice, general administration, hospitals, as well as total 
expenditure. These three were selected because we would expect that if expenditure would 
be kept up or increased for any services in a difficult financial period it would be for these. 
This is the case when compared with other general municipal services on which expendi- 
ture for a few years was greatly reduced. Yet an examination of Table VII. shows that, 
important as these three services are, expenditure for their support did not persist 
throughout the trying financial years of the war as it did for education. This fact has 
been used as a ground for criticism of educational policy. Perhaps on the contrary the 
fact must be accepted as inevitable. It is evidence that society is determined that, however 
public outlay may be reduced, it will not be done at the expense of the growing child. 
The figures for the total expenditure of municipalities out of current revenue show sub- 
stantially smaller amounts spent during the years 1915-16-17. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE AND METHODS OF TAXATION, 


If it is true, as we think it is, that expenditure for education will be maintained, the 
problem to be solved is that of providing adequate revenue by methods of taxation as 
equitable as is humanly possible. This brings us to an examination of the existing 
sources of revenue. Around this subject, as well as the wider subject of the general dis- 
tribution of revenues as between Province and municipalities, considerable controversy has’ 
centred. ‘To get a proper perspective of this question and guidance for sound judgment it 
is advantageous to make comparison with the conditions and policies obtaining in other 
provinces aS was done above in regard to costs of education. 

The chief sources of educational funds are government grants and the revenue for 
school purposes locally provided. In this respect all the provinces are alike. In British 
Columbia the sources of general municipal revenue are taxes on real estate—i.e., on the 
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assessed value of land and on improvements, at the option of the municipality, up to 50 
per cent. of their assessed value; trade licences; the poll tax; the road or statute labour 
tax; and sums paid by the Government under legislation passed at the first and second 
sessions of 1921. In the other western provinces the chief sources of municipal revenue 
are virtually the same; that is, taxes on real estate—on the assessed value of land and on 
improvements up to 60 per cent. of assessed value; business taxes on a floor space or 
rental basis; and in Saskatchewan a form of income tax so restricted by “exemptions and 
offsets” that, according to official statement, in most municipalities it is confined to salaried 
persons who do not directly pay taxes on real property or business. The exemptions 
allowed are $1,000 to single, $2,000 to married persons and $200 for each child under 
eighteen years. The tax as it stands is “admittedly unsatisfactory.” 

At this point it should be stated that in the other three western provinces there is 
what is called in Alberta a Supplementary Revenue Tax, in Saskatchewan a Public Revenue 
Tax, and in Manitoba the Municipal Commissioner’s Levy, which is a levy the municipal 
authorities are required to make in these provinces and pay over to the provincial treasury 
as revenue for the province. j 

It is necessary now to show in a definite way how these revenue arrangements have 
worked out especially in connection with education. This is done in the succeeding tables. 

Table VIII. shows the grants by provincial governments for elementary and high schools 
and the amounts provided from municipal funds. The importance of the public revenue is 
shown by giving the figures for Saskatchewan, which may be taken as typical. 

From the figures given of enrolment in Table I. for British Columbia and Table V. for 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and of government grant in Table VIII. for the four 
western provinces, it will be seen that the grant per pupil is $7.73 in Manitoba, $8.68 in 
Alberta, $9.46 in Saskatchewan, and $15.16 in British Columbia for the year 1922. The 
amounts for other years may be easily ealculated. , 

Table IX. gives similar data pertaining to representative cities throughout the west. 
This table shows the relative amounts provided by government grant and by these cities 
for education; it compares the revenue from the business licence in British Columbia and 
from the business tax in the other provinces; it shows the amount of supplementary 
revenue contributed by these cities of the other provinces to their provincial governments ; 
and the relation of the school rate to the total tax rate in all these cities.* 

The significance for British Columbia of the above tables is apparent to any one giving 
them reasonably careful study. It has been urged by different bodies that the Government 
was not contributing a just proportion of the cost of education, or should at least assume 
the full responsibility for secondary education, The Union of Municipalities has made 
representation that the Government should take over the entire edu ‘ational costs. In the 
light of the policy pursued and conditions prevailing throughout the provinces of Canada, 
of which the tables above are typical, no justification for these suggestions can be found 
within the field of government finance. 

This brings up squarely the problem of financing the heavy increase in the total cost7 
of education. A satisfactory solution ot this problem depends upon the existence of a 
public opinion that will support adequate and equitable taxation methods. Such a 
solution would also entail a revision of the entire taxation system of the Province, but 
such a far-reaching undertaking hardly comes within the scope of an educational survey. 

The financing of education is not distinct and separate from the financing of other 
services, and so cannot be considered by itself. It is to be noted also that the service of 
education is closely linked up with that of public health. This is by no means inconsis- 
tent, but it should be remembered that considerable expenditure charged under the former 
(school doctors, nurses, dentists, etc.) really belongs to the Department of Health, which 
finds the school organization a great convenience for its work. The most effective way 
of providing for education is to make the most effective arrangements for financing the 
whole field of government responsibility. In the main the costs of public services, 
including education, are paid out of the general revenues provided by the taxation system. 


*In the financial data given above with respect to British Columbia the amounts annually con- 
tributed by the Provincial Government to the municipalities, under the legislation of 1921, are not 
included. 4 

+; See pages 518-14. 
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The basic requirements of any revenue system are that the several forms of taxes should ~ 
distribute the burden equitably and be adequately effective in producing revenue. 

The tendency of modern times has been for an increasing proportion of government 
services to be regarded as a common benefit and to be paid for out of general revenues. 
Ability to pay has been regarded as the basic guiding conception in taxation, not benefit 
received. Consistent with this, the ear-marking of certain taxes for special purposes has 
been considered a plan to be followed sparingly, though it may be highly warranted in 
certain cases. 

During more recent years, however, especially since the Great War, when the cost 
of government has grown so great, there has been a distinct tendency on the part of those 
bearing the increasing burden of taxation to reflect intensely on the fact that a large part 
of the money they contribute in taxes, especially to intermediate and local jurisdictions, 
goes to pay for services highly advantageous to all the individual members of society. 

As a result of this, very few, if any, of the taxpayers would go so far as to suggest 
that the idea of ability to pay be generally abandoned. But there has undoubtedly 
developed an insistent and justifiable demand that every individual be reached, and, 
according to ability, be required to make to the cost of government some contribution P 
no matter how modest, and that to this end the taxation system should be made as effective 7 
as possible. 

Furthermore, where the benefit received has come to be very definitely an individual 
one, on account of changed conditions, the conviction has grown and has become crys- 
tallized into law that taxes to meet cost should be levied on the individual receiving the 
benefit. Evidence of this is seen in modifications of local improvement policy, but the 
outstanding example is the tax on gasolene used in motor vehicles. The reason for this 
tax is that those who use vehicles especially hard on roads, and who make necessary 
costly roads, shall pay for them. This shows the state of the public mind. 

The reason is not far to seek. The revenue raised by the Federal Government has 
increased from $136,000,000 in 1912 to nearly $400,000,000 in 1923. The expenditure of 
the provincial governments increased from $45,183,992 in 1912 to $116,156,699 in 1922. 
In the light of these figures there is no cause for wonder that there is an insistent 
demand from those bearing the burden that taxation methods shall be made sufficiently 
effective to reach all who are able to contribute to the cost of government. 

It has already been stated that the cost of highways, and of education and public 
health, constitute the two large items of provincial and local finance. Highways under 
modern motor traffic are coming to be regarded as a benefit to the individual. Education 
and the public health continue to be regarded as a common benefit. This distinction may 
be one of degree, but the degree is clearly marked. Thus a man without a motor-car may 
not be very much concerned about the comfort and speed (or the opposite) with which 
his neighbour motors.from here to yonder. But every man is concerned that his 
neighbour’s children should have education and health. He might be able to provide 
these services for himself privately, but he does not want his neighbour, who is unable 
to pay for them privately, to be without them. ‘These services are considered a common 
benefit. : 

Yet the fact remains that in these services the individual has deep personal concern. 
If any public services would justify a tax on persons it would be those dealing with 
education and health. And though it has been stated above that the ear-marking of 
taxes is not a method to be approved generally, yet if taxes on persons should be ear- 
marked for any purposes it would be for these. So intimate is the personal interest in 
them and so great their cost that every individual in receipt of personal income should, 
according to ability, make contribution to their maintenance. 

Such a universal tax on personal income would not be a radical change. It already 
exists in a very crude form in the poll tax, which is a flat levy of $5 not proportioned to 
earnings or ability and therefore very inequitable. It has the further grave weaknesses 
of being costly and difficult to- collect and, in a province where there is much seasonal 
shifting of population, many escape who profit from government services and who are 


well able to contribute to their cost. Their escape increases, both directly and indirectly, 
the burden of those who pay. : 


. 


x 
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If, however, a certain percentage were levied upon all earnings and income and 
collected at the source the weaknesses shown above would be eliminated. This plan . 
would require detailed reports from employing institutions of amounts paid in earnings 
and salaries and the Government would thus receive valuable information regarding the 
larger incomes to which the higher rates of the income tax apply. It may be objected 
that such a plan would make exemption impossible. But the exemption is to a large 


degree a delusion except as to dependents. It is chiefly a question of the initial rate. 


It is no difference, for example, to the recipient of $2,000 whether 2 per cent. is levied 
on $1,000 or 1 per cent. on the whole amount. If, however, sentiment makes the retention 
of an exemption desired, the initial rate could be collected on half the earnings up to a 
certain amount and a rebate be allowed for dependents upon provision of unquestioned 
evidence of their existence. It would be difficult to justify such a procedure especially 
if the increased revenue were devoted to education and health services. 

It may be thought that such a levy at the source would work injustice, as in 
some cases it would take a few dollars that could ill be spared out of small annual 
earnings. But the poll tax does this even now, and if the tax suggested would result 
in a substantial increase in revenue for education, hospitals, etc., the improved service 
should more than counterbalance the sacrifice that the least able would have to make. 
To try to search out all such special cases and exempt them from the tax would entail 
administrative costs that would outweigh any social advantage to be gained from such 
an effort. 

Accordingly it is recommended :—F¥irst: That a minimum rate per cent. be levied on 
all incomes and earnings and collected at the source and that the poll tax be confined 
to those who can be reached only that way. 

Second: It is recommended that all municipalities tax improvements up to the 50 per 
cent. of the assessed value permitted by the law and that amendment be enacted raising this 
to 6624 per cent. Space does not permit entering upon the well-worn controversy over the 
taxation of improvements. It may be said, however, that unimproved land does not add 
to the school population and thus to costs of education. If individuals can build houses 
and secure very attractive rents because they are convenient to schools it is a fine 
advantage for them to get the cost of those schools paid by a tax levied on the basis of 
unimproved land values. Moreover, in an area of contiguous municipalities such as Greater 
Vancouver and North Vancouver, where competition in rents takes place over the whole 
area, when some of the municipalities tax improvements, those who do not are simply 
putting money into the pockets of the landlord in their municipality jnstead of into their 
own treasury. Municipalities that refuse to tax improvements have great difficulty in 
justifying a claim to new sources of revenue on the ground that land is taxed beyond 
what it can bear. 

Third: It is recommended that government-owned railroads be taxed on the same 
basis as other railroads as soon as the time limit for exemption under existing agreements 
expires. ‘The constitutional objection that an inferior jurisdiction may not tax a superior 
should not apply to business enterprises conducted by the latter which enter into 
competition with private enterprises. Such policy is contrary to sound economics and is 
an attenuation of feudalism that should not continue in practice. Here it may be further 
stated that superior governments should bear frontage or local improvement charges 
connected with all their properties on the same basis as private individuals, and pay the 
amount for the same into the municipal treasury. 

Fourth: It is recommended that under existing conditions the so-called personal 
property tax be retained and strengthened as an alternative business tax or some other 
form of tax devised that will serve a similar purpose. This is necessary in order to reach 
extensive business conducted in the Province by houses having their head offices outside the 
Province. Goods may be invoiced through the head office at prices that make it impossible 
for the provincial branch or agency to show a profit. Profits are declared at the head office. 
Until a working reciprocal arrangement is made among the provinees to meet such a situa- 
tion, the personal property tax is necessary as a fiscal measure, and as a protection to all . 
business enterprises having their head office and chief or entire interests within the 
Province. 
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Fifth: There are some business enterprises carried on in the Province by firms 
whose products are shipped and marketed outside the Province, and whose head offices, 
where books are kept and where net income is declared, are outside the Province. Some 
of these enterprises are not taxed as adequately as is other business of the Province. 
They have not a permanent stock of goods. They produce, export, and market abroad. 
An example is the catching and exporting, by cold storage, of fresh fish. It ig clear that 
if a resident business concern with head office in the Province exported and sold its 
produce to buyers outside the Province, its profits would be shown on the books of the 
head office and it would come under the regular provincial tax on such business. The 
economic character of the business is quite the same even though a business concern, 
with head office outside the Province, produces, exports, and controls the product until it 
is finally sold in the outside market. ‘That part of the business activity carried on within 
the Province should be adequately taxed in a manner consistent with the taxation of 
other similar business. 

Sixth: It is recommended that the tax on amounts deposited in betting at race 
meetings be made at least 10 per cent. The rate goes virtually as high as this on 
personal income, and on the income of corporations which is after divided among the 
stockholders as the money deposited in betting is divided among the winners. It is 
reasonable that 10 per cent. be levied on the amount deposited with the operator of the 
pari mutuel before it is divided among the winners. Those whose lose, presumably, would 
as soon have the Government share in the money as any one else, and those who win are 
not keenly aware of the extent to which their winnings are reduced by the tax. This is 
on the same principle as levying higher rates on the upper levels of income because it is 
least felt there. 

Further revenues for financing education might be provided from many of the assisted 
rural school districts, presumably those belonging both to class (0) and class (c), if a 
reliable conclusion can be based on the wide variation among them of the rate levied for 
School purposes. Out of a list of thirty districts selected by a group of inspectors as 
typical, the variation in the mill rate is as follows :— . 

Heven districts levy a small fraction of 1 mill. The remaining nineteen are gradually 
distributed up the scale from 1 to 29 mills. Examination of assessment valuations and 
school rates would seem to indicate that many of these districts are able to contribute 
more than they have been doing. Assuming that valuation for assessment is as 
accurately made in assisted districts as it is in regularly organized rural school districts 
and in the municipal area, it is just to say that provision should be made for levying in 
each of the assisted districts a minimum rate at least reasonably commensurate with 
that levied in the Province generally, leaving it optional for this minimum rate to be 
exceeded if local educational ideals So determined. It does not seem reasonable that the 
rate levied in some of these districts should. be negligible and in others high. 

It seems the proper place at this point to make the reference, promised above, to the 
Special situation existing in the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Belt. An agreement, 
ratified by the Legislature in 1884, was made with the original company, and a further 
agreement, also ratified, with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company in 1912. In the 
terms of these agreements the question of taxation is included. For our purposes it is 
not pertinent to secure and include here an analysis of the legal complexities and obstacles 
that those agreements may create. Suffice it to say that there has existed very inequitable 
taxation conditions in this section comprising upwards of one-quarter of the Island, as a 
result of the way in which the terms of those agreements, with reference to taxation, have 
so far worked out. One example of this inequality is two farms to a high degree similar 
in the same locality, one of which paid, chiefly in school taxes, about $400, and the other 
comparatively nothing. 

In this entire territory, known as the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Belt, the school 
districts have so far had to be treated as belonging to the assisted class and the entire 
salaries of teachers provided by the Legislature, except in such few areas as are organized 
into municipalities. } 

If it is legally possible to remedy this state of affairs it should be done, in fairness to 
this particular territory, both as to its future educational efficiency and ag to its sense of 
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community responsibility; and in fairness to the rest of the Province. All effort made to 
find a remedy should receive united and loyal support, and no one who is a friend of 
education would seek to embarrass any government making such an effort. 

If it is possible to provide that a minimum rate reasonably commensurate with that 
levied in the Province generally shall apply to the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Belt 
and to all assisted rural school districts, an amount of revenue of appreciable importance 


would result. 


INEQUALITY IN SCHOOL RATH. 


An examination of the school rate in the municipalities also shows great variation. 
In 1923 this rate in cities varied by gradual gradation from 3.5 mills to 26 mills, and in 
the district municipalities from 2 mills to 25 mills. 

The significance of this variation, however, does not lie on the surface. There lies 
behind it these following factors, viz.: the degree of uniformity of assessment throughout 
the municipal areas; the relative amount of school debt; and the basis of government 
grants. 

To the degree to which the valuation for assessments is not uniform variation in school 
rate may not mean variation in burden, as it is obvious that a high assessment with a low 
tax rate or a low assessment with a high rate may result in the same amount of taxes. 
It would be of great advantage if definite plans were made and regularly followed for the 
purpose of bringing about as high a degree of uniformity in assessment valuation through- 
out the Province as possible. This is admittedly a difficult task, one in which very limited 
success has been achieved in America, but it is worth the effort. 

The amount of interest and debt redemption charges also affects the rate. But the 
periods during which these charges run do not coincide in all school districts. Some may 
have just entered on considerable expenditure; others not as yet; still others may have 
paid off matured obligations, thus reducing the levy for interest and debt payment. In 
this all districts have their day. 

Accordingly it is the part of the rate that goes for operation and maintenance that is 
most significant. It would be well, in reports made to the Government by municipalities, 
if the rate for interest and debt redemption and for operation and maintenance were given 
separately. The rate for this latter purpose must be considered in relation to the govern- 
ment grant per teacher, etc. This grant is uniform throughout all school districts of the 
same class regardless of the amount provided locally so long as the bare requirements of 
the School Act are met. One district may be content to do merely this and thus keep its 
rate low. Another may have educational ambitions and will spend more on grounds, 
general upkeep, etc., and on salaries so as to secure the best teachers, Their rate will be 
higher as a result. This is a condition that should be considered in determining the basis 
of grants to be examined later. But if, in any district, valuation for assessment is normal, 
and provision for education is comparable with what is generally made but the mill rate 
for operation and maintenance higher, or if valuation is high and the rate average high, 
this shows that such a district is inequitably burdened and such condition should be 
provided for in the terms upon which government grants are made. The same principles 
apply to rural school districts. 

The mill rate for school purposes has increased absolutely and relatively since 1920. 
The proportion which the school rate bears to the total tax rate has increased in the 
degree indicated in the following Table X. This comparative increase, however, is not 
exceptional. The concentration of expenditure in these years has already been shown. 


TABLE X. 


NuMBER OF CITIBS WITH ScHoot RatE| NUMBER OF DISTRICT MUNICIPALITIES 
THE PROPORTION OF TOTAL TAX WITH SCHOOL RATE THE PROPORTION 
RatTE INDICATED, oF ToTaAL TAX RATE INDICATED. 


Year. 
or Above 14 | Above 4 Y% or | Above 4| Above %4% 
fhse to ve to %. Above %-| Yess. to \%. to %. | Above "h- 
3 9 5 12 | 1 
6 6 5 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS EXAMINED. 


Various suggestions regarding taxation methods have been made to the Commission. 
It is not necessary to state and examine these in detail. One, however, may be mentioned 
as it has been a much-discussed subject in the Province during the past several years— 
that is, the taxation of land. It. was urged that land be taxed, not on its value, but on 
the basis of the income it produced, the same as business, and thus the excess burden on 
land would be taken off. The difficulties of such a plan are obvious. Could an administra- 
tive staff be set up capable of estimating the income from every separate parcel of land 
each year? Moreover, land requires and receives services whether, for the time, it is used 
productively or not. Business pays both direct and indirect taxes regardless of net 
revenue. The advantage of holding land is reasonably presumed to be a measure of its 
ability to bear taxes. That advantage is also reasonably presumed to be measured by the 
value of the land, and hence the taxation of land on the basis of value. 

The trouble has been, not that land has been taxed on its value, but rather that it has 
not. It has been taxed on a highly inflated valuation. Speculative values have been 
allowed to perpetuate their influence on the assessment rolls, and thus an excess burden 
has been placed on the land which should have been borne elsewhere. 

The position was also taken before the Commission that those who did not own real 
property, but rented the houses in which they lived, escaped a tax burden which the 
owners of real property had to bear, and that the former should therefore be taxed in a 
special way. This position does not conduce to unity of spirit in the community. It is not 
sound, as, taking it year in and year out, the tax upon the house is shifted in the rent if 
improvements are taxed. One influential deputation intimated that in times of depression 
renters should be specially taxed, as in such periods rent did not cover taxes and other 
carrying charges. ‘This deficiency, however, is made up during times of prosperity. 
Briefly, taxation methods are not to be shifted about in a fiscal game of hide-and-seek with 
the vagaries of the business cycle. The alternation of prosperity and depression is to be 
taken care of otherwise. 

The claim has also been made that municipal councils should have more effective 
control over the expenditure of school boards since the council has to provide the revenue. 
It is the people who provide the revenue. The people elect both council and school board. 
And if the policy of expenditure of the school board is not acceptable to the electors, the 
remedy is in their own hands. It would hardly be consistent to make the school board: 
responsible for providing the services of education, and at the same time give the council 
an effective determining voice as to the amount that should be spent. The above claim 
cannot be shown to be valid from the point of view of government finance. 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS.* 


The logical place to consider the basis of government grants is in connection with the 
above examination of school taxes. 

At present the main grants are amounts specified by law to be paid for each teacher, 
etc., employed in a school district. These amounts vary according to the class of the 
school district and the class is determined by the number of pupils in daily average 
attendance. The lower grants per teacher are paid to those classes having the larger 
daily average attendance. There are two evident inadequacies in this plan. First, the 
larger number of pupils is not a justification for a smaller grant. This is manifest if we 
examine figures for the assessed value of total taxable property in a few school districts 
and the total school enrolments in each of those districts ; e.g. :— 

Valuation for 


Enrolment. Assessment. Assessment 

per Pupil. 

Vancouver 5. ESE EY Ag ered) ak fe Se 20,639 $206,994,915 $10,029 
ORT PTE GRO oor grt dm eet cee Debeited 3,386 87,115,857 10,962 
BOnthA VANCOUVER... 6000000 Dt hth ooops 7,744 _-:23,286,561 3,008 


Second, the plan may penalize regularity of attendance, and pay irregularity in the case 
of school districts at the borderline between classes. 


* See pages 510-11. 
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The effort to formulate an adequate basis for grants for education is beset with 
difficulties. If enrolment be taken as the basis regularity of attendance, the special needs 
of poor districts and districts with few pupils are ignored. If average attendance or 
salaries paid be taken, this favours the wealthy districts. If the character of buildings, 
grounds, and standard of equipment be the basis, this sets up a standard the poor district 
cannot reach and the wealthy would thus share in grants from the general revenue to 
which the poorer districts contribute put cannot share. If the grant is made a specified 
amount per teacher stimulus to a high order of work is neglected, and thus we might go on. 
The fact is, no one index is sufficient. A number of indices must be used. It is suggested 
that, instead of giving virtually the entire grants on the basis of the number of teachers, 
the amount available be divided into separate funds, and that :— 

(1.) From what might be considered the chief fund a definite grant per teacher, etc., 
be made as at present as the basic grant. 

(2.) From a second fund moderate grants be made for fulfilling certain educational 
standards. 

(3.) That a third fund be apportioned among school districts in proportion to the 
weighted enrolment divided by the assessed valuation for purposes of taxation in each 
Gistricheel. Cas 

enrolment enrolment 


Ss 
assessment enrolment of 
smallest district. 


(4.) From the fourth fund special grants be made by the Council of Public Instruction 
on the recommendation with reasons of the school inspector or the recommendation of a 
committee of inspectors. 
GREATER VANCOUVER. 


Intimately connected with the question of financing education is the special circum- 
stance in which Greater Vancouver is at present. Three courses are open to these 
municipalities—to continue as at present; to forma metropolitan area for certain services, 
of which education should be one; to unite into one municipal jurisdiction. The second 
and third are the same as regards education. 

Greater Vancouver may thus be considered as a special case, but it involves no special 
problem here. If the first course is taken we have a number of municipalities possessing 
varying ability to support education, some of them with the less ability having a large 
enrolment. ‘This inequality should be levelled up as far as possible by the basis on which 
grants are made. In addition, by mutual agreement schools near boundaries should be 
made available to children across the boundary. Because a child lives on the other side of 
the street it should not have to go twelve blocks to a crowded school instead of two to 
one not crowded. This has happened. A school district providing for more outside chil- 
dren than there are children of its own similarly provided for should be paid for the extra 
service rendered by the district receiving it on the basis of per capita cost. 

If Greater Vancouver should follow either of the second or third courses, ability to 
support education will be evenly spread over a wider and an important area. Thus jnade- 
quacy in the basis on which grants are made will be less felt. In such a merging of 
interests there is involved the existing school debt. This might come under the agreement 
made in respect of general debt. But as education is in a very important way a common 
benefit it is recommended that all school debt be made a common responsibility, the same 
as future educational expenditure, should course (2) or (3) be followed. 


GENERAL ScHOOL DEBT. 


So far as school districts have given the information requested, it would seem that 
debenture debt has been arranged generally on safe periods of maturity. There are one 
or two instances where fifty-year debentures have been issued and the funds expended in 
the erection of wooden buildings. This is unsound financing and is sure to add to future 
difficulties. 

An observation of a general character may be made in conclusion. Municipalities 
‘usually have to pay higher rates of interest than provincial and federal governments. The 
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conduct of municipal affairs is in part responsible for this. Expenditure made in a manner 
not in the public interest involves a double loss, a loss when the money is first spent and 
a loss in the higher interest rates over future years charged to municipalities whose affairs 
are badly managed. This has its bearing on-the financing of education. 

It is especially important that a standardized system of accounting should be instituted 
in all the school districts of the Province. This is entirely feasible notwithstanding the 
fact that the accounts of some districts are more complex than those of others. 

Survey of educational finance, in fact educational survey generally, should be a subject 
of continuous, progressive study. It would be of inestimable advantage for such study if 
educational statistics were compiled by all provinces, as far as possible, according to a 
uniform system, devised by a representative committee composed of educationists and 
students of government finance. The most of the work of such a committee could be done 
by correspondence and the cost should be slight. } 

Grateful appreciation is expressed for the kindness and courtesy with which the officials 
of the different states, provinces, municipalities and school districts referred to, have 
furnished data used in the drafting of this report. 

SAMUEL BE. Beckett, 

University of Chicago, January 12th, 19265. 

Nory.—tThe tables in this report were compiled from data supplied by education and other depart- 


ments of provincial and state governments, by municipal and school board offices, and taken from 
official reports. 


APPENDIX III—SUMMARIES OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 


SuMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS MADE TO EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 
COMMISSIONERS. 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


To the Commissioners of the Educational Survey: 


GENTLEMEN,—In placing before you the reports of the B.C. Teachers’ Federation, we 
would like to express first of all our sincere appreciation of the action of the Provincial 
Government in providing for a survey of the educational system of British Columbia. 

After some years of study the Federation felt that the time had arrived when a 
thorough, impartial scientific survey of our whole provincial system of education would 
result in great good to every resident of the Province. ‘This conclusion was reached, not 
because of any widespread dissatisfaction or discontent, but rather because we believed 
that the common business practice of occasionally “taking complete stock” in order to 
keep up-to-date and progressive would be very beneficial if applied to the tremendously 
important business of education. 

Since the time when the idea of a survey first took definite form many teachers have 
given much time, thought, and energy to the study of the strengths and weaknesses of our 
present educational system, and as a result of meetings, conventions, ete., there has been 
a definite crystallization of opinion on many points. During the last few months this 
work has been organized along certain definite lines, and as a result we are now able to 
present a series of detailed reports expressing what we believe to be the consensus of 
opinion of the teaching profession of British Columbia on the various matters included. 
Our effort has been to make suggestions of a concrete practical nature with the sole aim 
and object of improving our educational facilities, always keeping in the foreground the 
vital and fundamental truth that the system should be made to fit the child and not the 
child to fit the system. 

We are of the opinion that the preparation of the Survey reports has been of such 
value to the teachers of British Columbia that we should express the hope that, arising 
from your present work, there will be organized by the Department of Education, in con- 
nection with a College of Education affiliated with The University of British Columbia, 
some form of research bureau—by means of which there may be a continuous and directed 
study of the educational problems of our Province. 

All of which is respectfully submitted on behalf of the Federation. 

G. S. Martin, 
President. 
G. A. Fercusson, B.A., 
Chairman, Survey Committee. 
Harry CHARLESWORTH, ‘ 
General Secretary. 


BDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, 
A. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
1. The administration system should be such as would ensure that educational policies, 


appointments, promotions, and dismissals are at all times free from the possibility of 


political control or influence. 
2. The system should be based upon the principle of delegating to each member in the 
educational service duties, powers, and authority, holding each responsible for those under 


his charge. 
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The definite allocation of these duties and responsibilities would remove much overlap- 
ping, would eliminate sources of friction and grievance, and, by giving scope for initiative 
and freedom of action, would tend to greater efficiency. 

3. Grants made by the Legislature to cover certain educational expenditures should be 
voted en bloe (i.e., in cases such as the salaries of teachers in assisted schools), leaving it 
to the Education Department to arrange the expenditure in such manner as will give to 
the educational system the maximum benefit from such grants. 

4, As soon as feasible, candidates for appointment as provincial inspector, municipal 
inspector, supervising officer, or principal should be required to possess, in addition to the 
qualifications required for ordinary teaching appointments, special diplomas issued by the 
Department of Education, such diplomas being granted only to those who have taken the 
required special professional training necessary for the successful fulfilment of the duties 
involved, the training to include adequate practical experience. - 

The adoption of this principle of delegated responsibilities would require that :— 

(i.) The provincial inspectors, in places employing municipal inspectors or supervising 
principals, should be called upon to make their primary function the inspection of the 
administration of the local school system rather than the inspection ofall of the individual 
teachers. They should examine and report upon the work and qualifications of any indi- 
vidual members of the teaching staff whose efficiency is reported by the local authorities 
as being doubtful or unsatisfactory, and should also — out what has been done to help 
such teacher to reach a higher standard. 

In the case of such individual examinations the provincial inspector should make clear 
where the fault lies (whether with the teacher, or some previous teacher, or the mental age 
and educational grounding of the pupils, or the lack of efficient supervision and helpful 
assistance from those in authority, overcrowding, bad physical conditions, lack of necessary 
equipment, ete.). 

In addition the inspector should visit the classrooms. of :— 

(a.) Some teachers selected because rated exceptionally high by the local supervising 

officials. 

(6.) A certain number chosen at random. + 

(c.) Any teachers specially requesting such inspection. 

In cases where there is no supervising principal or local inspector, all teachers should 
be visited by the provincial inspector. 

(ii.) In relation to his own school, the principal should be recognized as the adminis- 
trative official upon whom efficiency most directly depends and he should be given oppor- 
tunity for, and be responsible for, supervision of his own school. He should also be con- 
sulted in connection with appointments, promotions, transfers, or dismissals affecting 
his staff. ‘ 

(iii.) Considerable improvement in the efficiency of rural schools could be brought about 
by the adoption of some system of district school supervision (by district inspectors or by 
supervisors). 

5. In Connection with the Dismissal of Teachers, the following would aid considerably 
in removing the sense of unfairness which is so often a feature of such dismissals :— 

(a.) Any recommendation for dismissal of a teacher should be in writing and the © 
reasons for such recommendation should be clearly stated, a copy of this recommendation 
being forwarded to all parties concerned. 

* (b.) Where a recommendation for the dismissal of a principal is made, it should be 
based upon the written report of the provincial inspector, together with that of the munici- 
pal inspector where such an official is employed. 

(c.) That in the case of an assistant teacher it should be based upon the written reports 
of the principal, the municipal ales (where such an official is employed), and the 
provincial inspector. 

(d.) That in all cases, upon receiving a recommendation for the dismissal of a teacher, 
the school board shall make inquiries as to whether the teacher concerned has been given 
such advice and assistance as his case demanded, and has had ample warning. Before 


taking action to dismiss a teacher the board shall give him an opportunity to defend — | 


himself. 
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We base these recommendations upon recognition of the fact that where a teacher’s 
efficiency is called into question, the ones most competent to judge should be those directly 
responsible for the supervision of his work. 

6. Raising the Standard of Service——The standard of service in the teaching profession 
has a tendency to be lowered by the presence of many who intend to remain in it only for 
a short period, or to use it as a stepping-stone. We feel that the standard can be raised 


‘by having greater attention paid to remedying the inadequacy of the terminal salaries and 


the yearly increases, as those factors do not tend to attract to, or to retain in, the teaching 
profession many who are likely to prove themselves very efficient and desirable teachers. 
We feel, also, that it is desirable that school boards should give some recognition showing 
their appreciation of the endeavours made by many teachers to give still better service by 
improving their qualifications while in service. This might be done in connection with 
salary increases, or by giving preference to such in the matter of promotion. 

7. In the Matter of Local Control of the Schools, we are emphatically of the opinion that 
the present system of administration by school boards, elected by the people for the one 
specific purpose of controlling the educational facilities of the district, is the one most 
calculated to retain the necessary standard of education, and that any decision to place 
the school system under “the municipal councils, or even directly under the Provincial 
Government, would be a retrograde step. 

8. School Taxation—We feel that it would be much wiser to adopt some plan whereby 
the Provincial Government, whose available resources for raising revenue are greater and 
wider than those of the municipal authorities, would assume responsibility for the collec- 
tion of a greater portion of the total amount necessary for education in British Columbia 
and, by means of an equalizing fund, distribute it on a basis which would recognize the 
great variations in the financial and educational conditions of the many municipalities, 
and which would to some extent at least tend to equalize the incidence of local taxation. * 

We would favour making school boards completely independent of the municipal council 
in the matter of local administration, making them entirely responsible for the raising 
and expending of local revenue for educational purposes, with the proviso that they should 
use the same tax-collecting machinery as the municipal councils. 

9. Direct Control in Small Communities —We are of the opinion that in some of the 
isolated districts where it is almost impossible to secure even three persons fitted to control 
school affairs, that some measure of direct control by the Education Department (who 
pay the full salaries in the majority of such districts) would be far more satisfactory. 

10. In Connection with the Local Administration by School Boards, there is necessity 
that there should be some supervision by the Provincial Education Department in order 
that it may be satisfied that the powers, duties, and responsibilities delegated to the boards 
have been exercised in accordance with the school law and in the public interest. Where 
any obvious violation occurs, the Department itself should assume the responsibility of 
seeing that the matter is set right, thus relieving any teacher or individual from. having 
to take issue with the board, either by investigation or in the courts. Again, school boards 
occasionally exercise functions properly appertaining to their executive employees, and, 
naturally, by so doing create considerable friction. : 

Concrete examples might be cited, as :— 

(a.) Interference in school grading. 

(b.) Visit by members to pronounce definitely upon the efficiency of a teacher. 

(c.) Interference in school discipline. 

These are matters for expert opinion and it should be made clear that such things are 
outside the province of school boards. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 


We would recommend that our school system be reorganized on the basis of :— 

(a.) Six years’ elementary school: 

(b.) Three years’ intermediate school, made up of grades seven and eight of the tradi- 
tional elementary school and grade one or grade nine of the high school—or 
6-3-8 plan as it is commonly designated. 
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And we would respectfully suggest that provision be made for the incorporation of the 
junior high school in our system of education and that the School Act be enlarged so as 
to permit school boards to provide for the adoption of the system. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


Nore.—The recommendations here made concerning the public school curriculum are 
based on our present system of grading. They would apply equally, with slight modifica- 
tions, in a course based on the 6-8-8 plan. 

It is suggested: that in order— 

(a.) To broaden the course of study; 

(b.) To improve and extend the requirements in various studies without additional 

burdens; 

(c.) To save time, that— 

1. The subject-matter to be taught be reorganized, correlated, and grouped about a few 
large type units of study. 

2. These units of study develop operative principles and that the necessary facts be 
gathered around them so that the pupil may be led to collect material and apply principles 
in solving problems and working out projects. 

3. The programme of studies be drawn up in accordance with this method. 

4. That the minimum essentials of the material required for the development of each 
study be outlined. - 
COURSE OF StTupy. 

I, ENGLISH. 

1. Reading. 

(a.) Oral: Should train in the mechanics of reading and provide the road to silent 

reading. 

(b.) Silent: This should form the basis for mental training, information, inspiration, 

and enjoyment. 

2. Composition.—The main aim should be to solve language problems. 

(a.) Oral: Should develop freedom of expression and self-criticism. 

(0.) Written: Should aim to give facility in good sentence structure and paragraph 

building, with training in the use of correct English. 

3. Grammar.—This should provide a minimum of formal grammar and a grounding in 
fundamentals. 

4. Spelling.—This should be based on a minimum graded list not to exceed, say, the 
first 4,000 words for the first eight grades. 

5. Writing.—The present course is satisfactory. We would recommend that definite 
standards of speed and quality be laid down for the different grades to be measured by 
some generally accepted scale. 


II. MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic—We would suggest the deletion from the present course of all work not 
in accordance with every-day business and social practice (e.g., bank discount, papering, 
carpeting, ete.). 

Ill. CuLturat. 

1. Literature —Simpler readers in grades three, four, and five are recommended. The 
present system of optional literary selections as applied to grades seven and eight should 
be extended to the lower grades. There should also be more silent reading. 


2. Geography.—The underlying principle should be to deal with the earth as the home — 


of man from the social and commercial point of view. This should be supplemented by 
readers, employing language easily understood by the pupils. 

3. History.—This should not be treated as an intensive study but rather as an exten- 
sive one, dealing with the achievements of the race in science, art, literature, and industry. 
Here again much supplementary reading in language that is within the pupil’s easy com- 
prehension would be of great benefit. 

4. Civics —This should train pupils in the most important principles underlying good 
citizenship. 
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5. Use of Library.—Pupils should receive training in how to make the best use of the 
library in all phases of their work. 


IV. ScIENCE. 
(a.) Hygiene.—This subject should be taught as at present, but with more emphasis on 


the practice of health-giving habits. The text-book might be eliminated as a pupil’s book 


and retained only for the teacher. The use of illustrated pamphlets, particularly in lower 
grades, would be helpful. With regard to sex hygiene, we feel that the present state of 
public opinion makes impossible the study of this subject in the public schools. 

The aim should be, for the present, to educate the public, so that much might be done 
by the parents in the homes. ; 

(b.) Nature Study.—The course should be so arranged as to allow of modifications to 
suit local conditions. 


V. ART. 


Drawing and colour work, as outlined in present manual, is satisfactory, but more 
attention might be given to definite study in art appreciation. 


VI. Music. 


The present system of music-teaching might be supplemented by an effort to bring about 
an appreciation of the works of great masters and a study of their biographies. We would 
also suggest that music be compulsory in the elementary schools. 


VII. MANUAL TRAINING. 


We would suggest a definite course that would be continuous throughout the grades 
from one to eight. 


VIII. Home Economics. 
We feel that the present course should be continued and extended. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 


We are of the opinion that the present entrance examination occupies a far too impor- 
tant place in the general scheme of education, and that much of the work of the elementary 
school is dominated by its influence. The teaching, in consequence, tends to become formal 
and informative, dealing with the acquisition of knowledge rather than the development of 
intelligence. We feel that an examination which deals with both intellectual and achieve- 
ment standards, scientifically determined, would be a much more reliable criterion of a 
suitable high school student than that afforded by the examination in its present form. 


B. RECOMMENDATIONS. 


It is our opinion that, apart from such matters as health, temperament, adolescent emo- 
tional life, there are two main requirements for initial high school success—namely, a 
command of fundamental processes (i.¢e., a mastery of the “tool” subjects) and a certain 
level of mental age. It is therefore recommended :-— 

1. That there be laid down definite standards of achievement in tool subjects, and that 
the pupil’s achievement in these be measured by standard tests. 

2. That a definite mental age be laid down as necessary for admission to high school. 
What particular mental age is necessary for initial success in the high schools of British 
Columbia and what 1.Q. is necessary for final success is not known and calls for a research 
study. It is suggested, however, that it is unlikely that a student will succeed in the 
existing high schools whose mental age at entering is below fourteen years. 

3. To lessen the chances of error due to a single measurement, it is suggested that two 
group tests be given to each pupil, and that the final M.A. be either the higher of the two 
or the average of them. 

4. That the intelligence test be changed from year to year. 

5. That the pupils’ achievement quotients or accomplishment ratio be calculated where 
it is suspected that there has been “coaching” for the intelligence test. 

6. That the standard tests to be used in measuring the pupils’ work in the tool 
subjects be :— 
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I. (a.) Tests in fundamental operations with integers, vulgar and decimal fractions, 
simple measurements and the simple operations with percentage, not including bank 
discount. 

(b.) A test in arithmetical reasoning (standardized), unless this has been included 
in the intelligence test. - 

II. Spelling—An objective examination based on words of ascertained equal difficulty 
from a list of the words most commonly used (not beyond the first 4,000). 

Dictation—The measuring of this has in the past been highly subjective and unreliable. 
It is presumed that the object of the dictation has been to measure the pupils’ ability to 
punctuate and capitalize as well.as to spell. It is recommended that punctuation and 
capitalization be measured by a scale. 

III. An objective test in silent reading. 

lV. Writing—A certain standard of speed and. quality as measured, for example, by 
the Ayres’ Scale. 

Vv. An objective test in correct English. 

VI. To have a check upon the teaching of the content subjects, and to furnish informa- 
tion to the high school as to the cultural background of pupils, it is recommended that 
there be one objective examination on the content subjects, such as the true—false, best 
answer, or completion tests, but that the results of this do not affect the pupils’ passing. 

VII. That cities of the first class be allowed themselves to control admission to the 
high schools, provided that definite measurable standards approved by the Department are 
met, and that the Department do the same for the rest of the Province. 

VIII. That teachers in training in the normal school be trained hereafter in the giving. 
scoring, interpretation, and: use of intelligence and achievement tests. 

IX. That an expert in measurement and statistical methods be obtained by the Depart- 
ment of Education, or that the Department provide for the adequate training of one of 
its present officials. 

INTERIM RECOMMENDATION. 


The above forms an educationally sound type of eight grade examination, towards which 
our system might aim, but, realizing that such could not be adopted in its entirety imme- 
diately, we would respectfully suggest the following as an immediately practical arrange- 
ment leading towards this end :— 

(a.) That all entrance pupils be admitted to high school by a recommendation system. 

(o.) That for this purpose a “recommendation board” consisting of the high school ~ 
principal, the public school principal, together with the provincial inspector, shall make the 
recommendation. 

(c.) That each pupil in the public school have his progress each year recorded on a 
chart or dossier, and that this be available for the board’s examination. 

(d.) That the examination papers, and all pupils’ answers during the regular eight 
grade year, be kept for examination by the board if necessary. 

(e.) That obviously successful pupils be promoted on records. 

(f.) That records and examination results of borderline pupils be investigated. 

(g.) That doubtful pupils (or any rejected pupil if so desirous) be given an examina- 
tion, such examination to consist of mental intelligence test and achievement test. 


HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


Owing to the fact that the present high school curriculum does not make sufficient 
allowance for the individual differences of pupils or even include several subjects that 
have a high social value at the present time, or possess elasticity enough to be readily 
adapted to changing conditions, and in view of the fact that recent research in the field 
of education has shown that the type of school organization now in operation in British 
Columbia does not meet the present demands as well as one organized on the 6-3-8 plan 
and the unit system, we beg to suggest a curriculum for high schools on such plan. 

It is well known that there is a decided break in the elementary school curriculum at 
the end of the sixth grade, when the tool subjects are pretty well mastered and the adoles- 
cent mind reaches out for new fields. Surely this is the time when an effort should be 
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made, not blindly, but scientifically, to find the child’s bent and to direct him towards his 

vocational goal. The junior high school is peculiarly adaptable for such purposes. 
Reorganization of certain urban school districts could be done, so as to set aside one 

school for a junior high; and a programme of building junior high schools, to relieve con- 


- gestion in public and senior high schools, would help to distribute the cost over a period of 


time. Even where it is impossible to work either scheme suggested, the seventh and eighth 
grade work as suggested in our curriculum could: be carried on in public schools. These 
grades could be carried on in a platoon system and passed on to the general senior high 
school for the ninth-grade work. In large industrial centres three types of senior high 
schools would be required—general, commercial, and technical. In most places the general 
senior high school would meet the requirements. 

The optional subjects should be largely determined by the local authorities, subject to 
the approval of the Department of Education, and alternative or additional optional 
subjects might be found necessary. 

The curriculum would also provide for graduation into the University, if necessary, at 
the end of grade eleven, though we make provision for grade twelve, and we feel that such 
work should be taken in the senior high schools. 

We claim that students taking any of these courses, or similar courses, in accredited high 
schools should be admitted to the University to pursue these courses or any other courses 
for which adequate foundation has been laid, and that in the case of pupils of other 
than accredited high schools some suitable basis of admission be instituted. 


RURAL BDUCATION. 


Many of the features applicable to urban schools are not equally effective in rural 
districts, and hence it would seem wise to allow such modifications in our general system 
of education as will enable the country schools to have a curriculum which will conform 
most closely with the life and activities of the local community. 

Though we are perfectly well aware of the many difficulties involved, yet we are of the 
opinion that rural education will never reach the desired educational standard until some 
workable alternative is found for the present practice, which results in the employment of 
the young and inexperienced teachers in most of the rural and assisted schools. 

The problems to be faced in such schools are often too great for solution by the young 
teacher, and as a consequence both pupils and teacher suffer. 

If, by any means, experienced teachers with ability for community leadership could be 
attracted to rural districts, a great step forward would have been taken. 

In this connection, the provision of suitable living accommodation, the building of 
teacherages in some districts, and the payment of higher salaries for rural teachers would, 
no doubt, tend to help. 

Wherever it is possible, we would also strongly recommend that consolidation be put 
into effect, as by this method better facilities could be provided and a more complete type 
of education could be given. 

We also consider that in some districts the appointment of a district supervisor would 
assist greatly in raising the standard of efficiency. 

The co-operation of the rural teachers with the Provincial Library Commission would 
also be of great benefit, and would result in the establishment of valuable library service, 
both for the parents and the children. 

In the smaller and more scattered rural districts, we are of the opinion that an improve- 
ment might be effected by a change of local administration from the school board system 
now operative. Probably more direct control through the Education Department would 
give better results. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


We feel that all types of secondary school should be regarded as of equal importance, 
so that the general high school may still function as of old, with its course generally leaning 
towards literature, the church, the teaching profession, law, etc.; the commercial high 
school following such options as would be conducive to success in finance, merchandising, 
ete.; whilst the technical high school should be concerned with that of training for indus- 
trial and practical life generally. 
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We would, however, beg to be allowed to observe that the subject matter in all these 
schools should be looked upon as of equal value and the progress towards further educa- 
tional advance should be just the same for the graduates of one school as for another. 
Thus a student desirous of taking advanced work in the University should only have to 
show that his training has been such that he can be reasonably sure of success in either 
commercial, technical, or general subjects. ‘ 

As a technical school is necessarily a much more costly institution as regards plant, 
equipment, and cost of maintenance, especially in the second and succeeding years, it is 
suggested that the junior high school should have such equipment ag would take care of 
all first-year technical work, leaving the three years of technical high free for as advanced 
work in technical subjects as the general high should be free for class-room or literary 
subjects. 

We would urge that the public should be made to realize in some very definite way 
that a technical high school is not a trades school, though such a school may well have 
place in the same building, and even use the same faculty and equipment. 

The question of financing a technical school should not, in our opinion, be left, in 
British Columbia at any rate, to a single municipality. Communities surrounding large 
cities should be able to receive the benefit of the large staff and equipment necessary to 
such an institution, either by contributing some portion of the cost or. by the Provincial 
Government assuming control and financing such schools to such an extent that the school 
would be regarded rather as a consolidated or community school. 


HOME ECONOMICS. 


We would respectfully ask that the Commissioners give consideration to the following 
recommendations concerning the improvement of home economics courses in connection 
with our educational system :— 

1. (a.) To require cities of the first and second class and district municipalities 
throughout the Province to establish courses in home economics both in their public and high 
schools and to require all girls to complete successfully in these courses a minimum of 200 
hours in public school and 120 hours in high school. 

(b.) To include home economics as a subject for which reports shall be made regularly 
to parents, as is done with other subjects, with the idea of raising the status of this 
subject in the minds of parents and children. 

(c.) To dispense with special diplomas for home economics and, instead, to include 
it as part of the regular course of study for entrance, and place it on an equality with 
other subjects. : 

2. In order to effect the above as easily as possible, to appoint a thoroughly competent 
woman with a university degree or its equivalent in qualifications, as provincial organizer 
and supervisor of home economics, who shall be directly responsible to the Department of 
Hducation. 

8. To make home economics one of four electives possible for university matricula- 
tion. (1. General Arts and Science. 2. Home Economics. 3. Commerce. 4. Agriculture.) 

4, To provide in the Provincial Normal School such adequate courses in home economics 
for high school graduates in home economics as will fit them to teach home economics 
subjects in the public school. 4 

5. To do everything possible toward the establishment of a home economics department 
in The University of British Columbia, so that students of our own Province may have 
the advantage of the training needed to fit them as teachers and leaders in a science which 
is rapidly becoming recognized as an essential in any broad educational plan for girls. 

6. To make it compulsory for school boards as soon as possible, and wherever possible, 
to establish technical and vocational schools for girls throughout the Province. 


TEACHPR-TRAINING. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE TO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


1. That the high school curriculum be arranged so as to allow those intending to qualify 
as teachers to select the options which will fit them best for their work and for which 
they should receive credit for university matriculation purposes. 
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2. That higher requirements be demanded for entrance to the normal school. 
3. That candidates be eighteen years of age before entering normal. 


STANDARD OF ATTAINMENT. 


4. That those who prove themselves unfit be eliminated early in the course so that 
they can seek other avenues. 
5. That a higher standard of attainment be demanded from students in training pefore 
they be granted any certificate. 
CURRICULUM. 


6. That teachers-in-training be instructed in every subject which they are expected to. 
teach. 

7. That they should have rural training as well as urban. 

8. That they be given a course making clear the importance of medical inspection and 
physical education and their part in the scheme of education. 

9. That provision be made for training specialists in physical education. 

10. That they be given more extended courses in such work as sociology, educational 
psychology, history of education, modern movements in education, statistical methods and 
educational measurements, with special training in the giving, scoring interpretation, and 
use of intelligence and achievement tests. 

11. That there be more teaching by the student-teacher, making the student responsible 
for a longer period than the teaching lesson and that as much observation as possible of 
the work of experienced teachers be provided. 


CERTIFICATES. 


12. That in granting certificates the measuring-rods should be :— 

(a.) The scholarship of the student. 

(b.) The natural and acquired teaching ability of the student. 

(c.) The personality of the student. 

(d.) The character and conduct of the student. 

13. That a permanent certificate be granted only after the candidate has taught suc- 
cessfully for a period of two years or more in the public schools of British Columbia; has 
received favourable reports from the inspector ; and has taken extra training in education 
in at least two sessions of the summer school. 

14. That education be made a major subject in the curriculum of The University of 
British Columbia leading to a degree in arts. 

15. That while we appreciate the steps taken up to the present time by The University 
of British Columbia in preparing for extra-mural work leading to a degree in arts, they 
be urged to put this into practice as soon as possible. 

16. That a college of education in affiliation with The University of British Columbia be 
established under the control of the Department of Education, through which extra-mural 
work in education may be given as well as work leading to a degree in education. 

17. That arrangements be made whereby those taking the work at the summer session 
of The University of British Columbia could get additional courses such as are given at 
the Victoria Summer School. 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 


18. That strict regulations be laid down and close supervision made regarding the 
boarding-houses which may be used and regarding the general behaviour of those in train- 
ing for the teaching profession. Such an official as a dean of women is recommended. 

19. That a teacher who has not been teaching for a period of five years or longer be 
required to take an approved course in method and practice before assuming duties as a 
teacher in British Columbia public schools. 

20. That provision be made for specific training for the positions of principal, inspector, 
or other supervisor, with the idea that no official be appointed except from men with such 
training and that the salary should be commensurate with the position. 

35 
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SUPERANNUATION. 


The present Act has proven unacceptable to school boards and municipal councils, as is 
evidenced by the fact that the scheme is not in operation in any part of British Columbia. 

Therefore we would respectfully request the Commissioners to investigate the reasons 
for the non-acceptance of the present Act, in an endeavour to find whether any modification 
or amendment would render it acceptable. 

We would further ask that information be gathered on the following points :— : 

1. Number of teachers who are now (1924) over the usual retiring age of sixty-five 
years. 

2. Number who would become eligible for benefit within one year were an Act passed 
in 1925. 

5. Number of teachers at present employed in British Columbia who, by reason of 
failing health, etc., are not capable of giving efficient service in education. 

4. The average number of teachers who enter the teaching profession in each year (many 
sources, normal, etc.). 

5. The average number who leave each year. 

6. The number who would or should retire each year, for, say, the next five or ten years. 

7. The reasonable incidence of contribution necessary for a successful scheme (by the 
three interested parties, Government, school board, teacher), whether in equal amounts or 
what could be considered an equitable contribution by each. 

In conclusion we would beg to be allowed to observe :— 

1. That in our opinion the Government’s proposed method of buying Dominion Govern- 
ment annuities is a thoroughly sound one, but we would suggest that the alternative method 
of purchasing only such annuities from year to year as would be necessitated by the 
teachers retiring in that year be investigated. 

2. That it is most urgent that annuities should be purchased for, or some other method 
devised to take care immediately of, such teachers as are sixty-five years of age and have 
given long service in the profession in this Province. 


EDUCATIONAL FINANCE. 


Education must have a first place amongst the compulsory obligations of the state, and 
this obligation carries with it the necessity of providing the required finances. 

As the provision of adequate educational facilities is of such fundamental importance, 
and as the cost in any case is bound to be considerable, we agree that all educational 
expenditures should be such as can be justified on educational grounds, and that every 
effort should be made to prevent wastage or loss and to ensure the fullest return from the 
sums expended. 

We would submit the following broad suggestions :— 

(a.) In view of the universality of education, the necessary finances should be raiséd 
by the broadest basis of taxation, so that the largest possible number should be compelled 
to contribute. 

(b.) The present method of taxation puts an unfair burden upon “real property.” In 
olden times there was a definite and reliable connection between a man’s personal*property 
and his wealth. A man’s wealth was accurately indicated by the number of sheep he pos- 
sessed or the extent of his property. Such does not hold today, when probably the greater 
portion of what constitutes wealth consists of bonds, securities, etc., and is entirely uncon- 
nected with real property. 

(c.) The present method of taxation also results in some municipalities being burdened 
with school taxes while others are comparatively free from financial difficulty, this differ- 
ence in general being caused by conditions largely or entirely beyond the control of the 
municipalities. 

We feel that an equalization of the local taxation could be brought about by a system 
whereby the Provincial Government assumed responsibility for the collection of a greater 
portion of the amount necessary for educational purposes, and used such portion as an 
equalizing fund for the purpose of assisting municipalities according to their legitimate 
needs. 
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In this connection, we would point out that the sources of taxation available to the 
Government are much more numerous than those of the municipalities. As an example of 
possible fields for taxation, we would suggest :— 

(a.) Many amusements which are at present not included in the “ Amusement Tax.” 

(b.) Many luxuries which at present escape taxation. 

(c.) The income or investment (beyond a certain minimum) of those who do not con- 
tribute by any other form of property or improvement tax. 

The difficulty arising from the non-payment of taxes might be overcome by following the 
practice of levying by distress warrants as. is done in England, in some cases of Dominion 
and Provincial taxation, and also in municipalities in Ontario. 

Among the methods by which we believe savings could be made in educational expen- 
ditures :— 

(a.) We endorse most strongly the principle of the application of the “ one-mill rate” 
for school building purposes. A great deal of our present school taxation is caused by 
paying interest on money borrowed for school building. This would in many cases be saved 
entirely if the mill-rate system were adopted. 

“(b.) We are in agreement that due economy should be exercised in connection with 
school building and that unnecessary elaboration of architecture or design should be 
avoided. We also think that due notice should be taken of the fact that modern develop- 
ments in educational practice and organization may necessitate changes in our conception 
of school buildings for future use. ; 

(c.) The scheme of entrance examinations ‘as outlined in our report would result in 
saving several thousand dollars each year. 

(d.) We feel also that some of the free text-books might be either eliminated or 
replaced, with a resultant saving; ¢.g., “Public School Speller,” “How to be Healthy,” 
ete., and that some of the matter contained in the Annual School Report might-be omitted, 
thereby reducing the cost of printing the same. 

(e.) Our suggestions for some regulation of the cost of school text-books bought by 
pupils would also result in a saving to parents. 

(f.) By the consolidation of school districts. 

(g.) By the elimination of wastage caused by such matters as retardation, lack of 
economy of time in school methods, ete. 


THACHERS’ TENURE. 


We feel most strongly that it would be in the general interest of all connected with edu- 
cation that the school law should be so amended as to make it impossible for any school 
board to dismiss unjustly any teacher, and also to make it just as impossible for any 
teacher to evade his obligations to his board. 

The principles of fair and square dealing which are now recognized and acted upon by 
so many teachers and so many boards should be incorporated in a legal way in the School 
Act, so that those who fail to appreciate moral obligations can be forced to act justly by 
means of the application of the law. 

In order that a reasonable security of tenure may be given to all teachers, we would 
respectfully suggest :— 

(a.) A restriction of the present wide powers of dismissal held by school boards. 

(b.) The provision of a board of reference, with the right of any teacher to appeal to it 
if he so desires. 

(c.) Provision for engagement by contract. 

(d.) Some supervision of school boards in so far as carrying out the terms of the 
School Act is concerned. 

(e.) Recognition of expert opinion where the technical question of teaching efficiency is 


concerned. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND SCHOOL SPORTS. 


* 


We believe that the following recommendations, if acted on, will tend to improve 
present conditions :— 
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1. That in every possible way there should be co-operation between those responsible for 
medical inspection and those in charge of physical education, so that physical work might 
be adapted to the needs of the individual pupil as revealed by medical inspection. 

Two lines along which improvemext might be possible in many centres are :— 

(a.) Suggesting of remedial exercises for certain weaknesses. 

(b.) Stricter examination of those taking part in more strenuous forms of team games. 

2. That every teacher-in-training should be given a course making clear the importance 
of medical inspection and physical education and their general place in any scheme of 
education. 

3. That facilities should be provided for training specialists in physical education. 

4. That some provision should be made for training in the coaching of team games, 
possibly during the summer at Victoria or the University Summer School, or at the 
normal schools. 

5. That inspectors should be required to report on the work being done along these lines 
in the schools of their inspectorates. 

6. That the time devoted to physical education, including team games, should be a part 
of the regular school day. ° 

(Possibly the school day might be lengthened in case of older pupils in graded schools. 
Something along the line of the “platoon system” provides a possible solution of getting 
physical education more fully into the regular time.) 

7. That where such physical education as team games must be carried on as extra work, 
financial recognition be given for it. 


THE INTERRELATION OF THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY. 


We would recommend :— 

1. Establishment of a Vocational Bureau.—This bureau would be supplied with all infor- 
mation—from pupils’ dockets—relative to boys and girls who are leaving school. Employers 
could apply to the bureau for boy or girl, as required, and a selection could be submitted 
to them. 

It would be the work of this bureau, also, to follow up the pupils in any positions 
obtained, and for some time to see that they were suiting and that conditions were right. 
If they were not getting on, to see if any adjustments could be made to secure their success, 
or to try to get them into another line of work. 

Advice could be given as to further opportunities of education, night schools, etc. 

2. An Occupational Survey.—A listing of all trades, employments, ete., which recruit 
boys and girls of ‘teen age. A complete record of conditions, wages, outlook, educational and 
physical requirements in each. Period of training and opportunities of advancement. 

3. The getting of information to the public that these facts are available—this by means 
of public addresses, the press, pamphlets. 


BETTER RELATIONS BETWEEN SCHOOL AND HOME. 


We would recommend :— 

(a.) Greater use of the school as a community centre. 

(b.) Greater use by the schools of the newspapers in educating the public to our aims 
and the difficulties under which we often work. 

(c.) The institution of education week as it exists in some other countries. 

(d.) The establishment of adult schools, 


MISCELLANEOUS RESOLUTIONS. 


Gifted Children.—We strongly recommend that special provision be made in graded 
schools, where possible, for segregating gifted children in all the grades by the best scientific ~ 
methods. 

That the pupils be accelerated in the lower grades, but that the curriculum be ade- 
quately enriched in the higher grades, 

That suitable teachers, specially prepared, be appointed for this work. 

Vocational Guidance—We urge that a strong policy of educational and vocational 
guidance be adopted; that the law be amended to give to young persons up to the age of 
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eighteen, and over fifteen, the option of working under conditions satisfactory to the voca- 
tional officer and attending school part time, or of attending school for full time, provided 
that pupils graduating from high school before the age of eighteen be exempt. 

Care of the Feeble-minded.—We would urge the need of a training school on the 


cottage system for the care of the feeble-minded. 


School Attendance Law.—The question of an effective and enforced school attendance 
law is worthy of great consideration, not only for the benefit of the children concerned, 
put also for its direct bearing on the problem of unemployment. It is evident that the 
non-employment of children of school age would make more positions available for adults. 

Educational Experiments.—That certain schools, or groups of schools, of the Province 
be allowed to carry out and test any scheme which would seem to be of benefit to the 
schools of the Province and education in general; said scheme and working out thereof to 
be followed closely and aided by the Department of Education. 

Government Grants to School Boards —That the government grant to school boards 
should be paid partly in proportion to the amount the school board pays the teacher. 

Teat-books.—We would suggest that the Department of Education take steps to ensure 
that text-books bought by pupils shall be made available at cost, plus a reasonable rate 
for handling; and also that they consider the advisability of the Free Text-book Branch 
having a supply of necessary texts for distribution as required, either to booksellers, or 
to individual schools or pupils where service through booksellers is impossible or 
unsatisfactory. 


PROVINCIAL PARENT-TEACHER FEDERATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Synopsis oF Report ON “ SINGING IN ScHOOLS.” 


The request of the Committee on “ Singing in Schools” is simply that this subject be 
given more attention in all schools, and that it be made of equal value with other subjects 
on the curriculum. The reasons for this request are, briefly: 

1. Singing tends to brighten the whole atmosphere of the class-room. 

2. It is an outlet for much of the surplus energy of pupils. 

8. It directs said energy to better things and is one of the great avenues of self- 
expression. “Give a boy a pipe to blow, and he will not likely blow a safe.” 

4, It will prove useful all through life, in that the student wl Jearn more and more 
to appreciate the finest in music and to find the real music that exists in the common 
things of life. 

5. Many talented artists, who otherwise might have remained in obscurity, have been 
discovered in the public schools through the efforts of the singing instructors. 

Respectfully submitted. 


M. E. DELMAGE, 
Convener, Special Committee re Singing in Schools. 


RECOMMENDATION TO SURVEY CoMMISSION RE 'TEXT-BOOKS. 


GENTLEMEN,—In the Public Schools Report, 1921-22, page © 72, the officer in charge of 
the Free Text-book Branch points out the saving in cost and time of delivery where books 
are supplied (in conjunction with the Free Text-book Branch) direct to the pupils in rural 
districts. 

We, the Provincial Parent-Teacher Federation, beg to submit for your consideration the 
extension of this plan for the benefit of children in all British Columbia schools, and 
endorse the recommendation of this officer for the establishment of a provincial book-store 
to be operated by the Department of Education, through the schools, direct to the pupils. 


Signed on behalf of the Parent-Teacher Federation. 
L. PAYNE. 


Music CREDITS, 
Music, having a great cultural and disciplinary as well as recreational value, should 
be made a part of our educational system. 
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Therefore the Provincial Parent-Teacher Federation asks that music be recognized as a 
regular subject in the high school, the tuition to be given outside the schools for the present, 
and a system of music credits to be established. 

This general principle has been endorsed by a majority of Parent-Teacher Associations 
of the Province; by a majority of high school teachers of the Province; by the Greater 
Vancouver Music Teachers’ Association; and by the School Trustees’ Convention of 1923. 

Respectfully submitted. 

L. E. JAMIESON, 
Convener, Special Committee re Music Credits. 


ReEporT ON HoMeE Economics. 


As the result of a resolution re home economics passed at the 1923 Convention of the 
Provincial Parent-Teacher Federation, the Provincial Hxecutive appointed a committee to 
study the whole question. From the mass of information collected the following facts 
stood out prominently :— 

1. That about 95 per cent. of our school girls will be the home-makers of the future. 

2. That few girls, outside of Vancouver, receive any training in home economics in 
schools. 

3. That home economics would appear to be a more important study for girls than 
many subjects now compulsory. 

4. That even where home economics is taught no reports to parents are required on 
this subject, and therefore it has no recognized status. 

5. That the special home economies course as carried out in King Edward High School 
is not granted matriculation status, although the study involved is equally as intensive as 
that in the regular arts course. 

6. That no university training in home economics is available, and therefore any desir- 
ing advanced training for teaching in this course must leave our Province. 

7. That a very large number of girls, specially suited for trades, ete, along the line of 
home economics, have no technical nor trade training available, and therefore they drift 
into employment not suited to them. 

The attached resolutions contain the findings of the committee, which were presented at 
Easter, 1924, in the form of resolutions at a joint meeting of our Parent-Teacher Conven- 
tion and the Home Economics Department of the Teachers’ Federation. These all passed | 
unanimously and enthusiastically and were sént to the Department of Education, and we 
now submit them to you, the Survey Commissioners, in the hope that you will make strong 
recommendations for their adoption in toto. 

Respectfully submitted. 

- M. G. PanKuHurst, 
Convener, Special Committee re Home Economics. 


RESOLUTIONS ARISING FROM THE FINDINGS OF A SPECIAL CoMMITTEE oN HomMeE Economics, 
APPOINTED BY THE WXECUTIVE OF THE PROVINCIAL PARENT-TEACHER FEDERATION. 


Resolwed, That we petition the Provincial Government through the Department of 
Education :— 

1. (a.) To make the home economics course compulsory for all girls in public and high 
Schools in all cities of the first and second class and in district municipalities throughout 
the Province. 

: (b.) To include home economics as a subject for which reports shall be made regularly 
to parents, with the idea of raising the status of this subject in the minds of parents and 
children. 

(c.) To dispense with special diplomas for home economics and, instead, to include it 
as part of the regular course of study for entrance, to be added to the list of subjects for 
which recommendation (for passing entrance) is made by the principal. 

2. In order to effect the above as easily as possible, to appoint a thoroughly competent 
woman with a university degree, or its equivalent in qualifications, as provincial organizer 
and supervisor of home economics, to be directly responsible to the Department of 
Education. 
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8. To grant or obtain matriculation status for students who have passed the three years’ 
examination in the home economic course as outlined by the Department of Education. 

4. To do everything possible toward the establishment of a home economics department 
in The University of British Columbia, so that the students of our own Province may have 
the advantage of the training needed to fit them as teachers and leaders in a science which 


‘is rapidly becoming recognized as an essential in any broad educational plan for girls. 


Whereas a very large proportion of our girls never enter high school; and whereas many 
of these need further training for successful economic home-making; and whereas others 
have marked abilities along purely vocational lines, such as cookery, home decoration, com- 
mercial art, dressmaking, etc., for which there is at present little or no training: 

Therefore be it Resolved, That we ask the Provincial Government, through the Depart- 
ment of Education, to make it compulsory for school boards as soon as possible and wherever 
possible to establish technical and vocational schools for girls throughout this Province. 


Brier SuMMARY OF ReEpoRT PRESENTED BY Mrs. J. MurrHEAD BEFORE THE COMMISSIONERS — 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. : 


The consideration of the Surveyors was requested with regard to :— 

1. Resolutions passed at the recent Provincial Parent-Teacher Convention concerning : 
(a) Educational taxations—the right of boards of school trustees to levy to one mill for 
capital expenditure; (0) the endorsing of the principle of teachers’ pensions; (c) the estab- 
lishment of a travelling psychological clinic and custodial training school for the feeble- 
minded; (d) the need for more experienced teachers in remote rural communities. 

2. Resolutions passed by the Executive Committee of the Provincial Parent-Teacher 
Federation concerning: (a) The possibility of introducing a high school leaving certificate 
in British Columbia, affording a wider range of options than is at present possible in the 
matriculation examination ; (b) the plan of a two-years’ normal course with pupil-teaching 
at small remuneration, thus providing for more teaching experience before the granting of 
a permanent teaching certificate. : 

8. Resolutions tabled at the Provincial Convention, pending investigation of the Hduca- 
tional Survey Commission, concerning: (a@) Normal school curriculum; (0b) excessive 
amount of home-work. 

4. Information to date concerning the movement in the Province for giving the Bible, as 
an educative factor, a place in our educational system. 

Three resolutions, involving co-operation of the home, church, and educational authori- 
ties, were considered and endorsed by the delegates, voting as individuals, at the Pro- 
vincial Parent-Teacher Convention and were referred to the affiliated organizations for 
consideration. 

Out of ninety-seven affiliated associations, fifty-nine have forwarded a record of the 
vote taken, which is as follows :— 

Resolution 1, asking for Bible reading without note in all schools aS an opening exer- 
cise, attendance not compulsory: For, 49; against, 6; blank, 4; total, 59. 

Resolution 2, asking that the educational authorities should allow on request one 
school period a week for Bible instruction, to be given independent of school educational 
funds and teaching staff: For, 26; against, 15; blank, 18; total, 59. 

Resolution 3, asking that the Bible, or parts of it, should be included amongst the 
optional books of the high school literature course, such instruction to be given by trained 
Bible teachers and independent of public educational funds: For, 30; against, 10; blank, 


19; total, 59. é 
(Signed) (Mrs. J.) O. MUIRHEAD. 


REPORT ON REQUESTS FROM RuRAL DISTRICTS. 


Rural districts express a desire for the following :— 

1. Technical schools in central locations. 

29. Home economics on equal basis with other subjects, with women inspectors. 
3. Kindergartens in small towns. 
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4. Optional commercial courses in high schools wherever there are sufficient number of 
students. 
Respectfully submitted. 
L. D. FULLER, 
Convener, Special Committee on Rural Problems. 


SUMMARY OF U.B.C.M. CASE IN RE SCHOOLS. 


The Union of British Columbia Municipalities, representing all of the sixty-three cities 
and districts of the Province, submitted its case to the Educational Survey Commission 
by a delegation and also presented a pamphlet entitled “ School Finance,” with a sub-title, 
“The over-taxation of real property and the need for reform.” The pamphlet consisted of 
twenty-nine pages of closely typed matter, supplemented by numerous tables and diagrams. 
The following is a brief Summary of the Union’s representations :— 

At the 1924 Convention of the Union a resolution was passed unanimously, which stated 
in part :— 

“We earnestly implore the Government to fully consider the very serious condition of 
the municipalities of the Province caused by the heavy cost of education on real property. 
It is the opinion of this Convention that, unless some very drastic legislation is enacted to 
furnish revenue for school purposes from sources other than real property, the ever- 
increasing cost of education will mean that more and more property will revert year by year 
to the municipalities. 

“We therefore pray that the Government of the Province will consider the proposal to 
entirely take over the cost of this service and relieve the municipalities of this burden. If 
this proposal is adopted the municipalities will forego the revenue now received from the 
Government liquor and pari-mutuel profits and grants. 

“If the Government, after serious consideration, decide that they cannot accede to our 
request, we desire the Government to consider the levying of a special income tax for edu- 
cation on all persons in receipt of an income. - 

“We further desire that fuller control of school expenditures be vested in the municipal 
councils.” 

Discontent and dissatisfaction with the present system of financing the schools are 
widespread and the Union has been urging the need for reform for several years. 

The cost of municipal schools rose from $2,900,000 in 1917 to $5,800,000 in 1923, an 
increase of 100 per cent. in six years. This increase caused a corresponding increase in 
municipal taxation, which was already strained to the limit. Municipal revenues are 
derived chiefly from taxes on real property. In 1923 these taxes produced $14,367,000, 
including $4,100,000 for schools, while other receipts were $2,632,000 from government grants, 
$2,326,000 from licences, poll tax, and other miscellaneous revenue, and $3,163,000 from 
public utilities, a total of $22,488,000. Receipts from utilities are offset by expenditures of 
corresponding amount. In spite of increasing levies, tax collections are falling off. This 
is due partly to the reduction of receipts from the heavy tax arrears which accumulated 
during the war. 

While taxes have been growing rapidly, land values, the chief “tax base,” have declined 
persistently. In marked contrast to increased cash values jin every other direction, the 
monetary value of land has shrunk tremendously in the past twelve years. Since 1918 
alone land assessments have had to be reduced $53,000,000. In 1924 the total land valua- 
tion was $316,000,000 and taxable improvements (allowing for the statutory exemption of 
50 per cent.) stood at $120,000,000. Compared with other parts of Canada and with the 
United States, the land assessment appears to be much inflated and should probably be 
cut in half to approximate to actual market values of today. This camouflaging of assess- 
ment is more or less forced upon the municipalities by the difficulties of the financial situa- 
tion; without it the debt limit and the partial limitation on tax rates would be exceeded in 
certain cases. : 

While on the whole the strictly rural municipalities are in fair condition financially, 
the average rate of taxation on actual values in the forty cities and towns of the Province 
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is about 514 per cent., or 55 mills per annum. This is nearly double the average rate in 


- United States cities, where assessments are frequently below actual values. From 40 to 80 


per cent. of the land in the towns and cities is vacant and: yields no rent to the owners. 
Even when land is rentable the taxes absorb all the rent, which rarely exceeds 4 per cent. 


on the capital value. Owners of gardens and farms are penalized under the present tax 


system. An authority on land taxation, Professor Ely, declares that 1144 per cent., or 
15 mills, on actual value should be the “normal upper limit” of taxation. 

Taxation on land in municipalities is therefore at a dangerous height and tends to 
destroy any economic value the land might otherwise possess. 

An important factor in the tax situation is the huge municipal debt of $101,000,000. 
Most of this debt was incurred during the land boom of twelve to fifteen years ago. What- 
ever opinions exist as to the necessity for the debt, the obligation exists and must be met. 
Accusations of extravagance in the past do not lessen the burden, neither do they solve the 
problem of financing the schools. The debt averages $254 per capita. The average debt 
of the 186 cities in the United States whose populations range from 30,000 to 100,000 is 
only $79 per capita. Heavy debt is not confined to the larger centres in British Columbia. 
The little towns of the Province, averaging 3,000 apiece in population, have debts which 
are relatively double those of American cities of 100,000 population. ‘The protection for this 
debt must come for the most part from taxes on real property. These “debt” taxes, 
excluding taxes for school debt, are about $4,800,000 per annum. With this heavy obliga- 
tion to meet, as well as other municipal requirements, real property is unable to carry the 
ever-increasing cost of education. If the whole burden of school taxation were removed 
from real property, taxes on realty would still be high. 

The effects of excessive taxation and shrinking land values are seen in the tax-sale 
situation. This grows steadily worse. The taxes against property acquired by munici- 
palities at tax sales exceeded $8,400,000 at the end of 1923. This property represents an 
assessment of nearly $30,000,000 and an annual loss in taxes exceeding $900,000. This tax 
loss is superimposed on the extra levies caused by school requirements. While taxes 
increase, the properties and owners supplying the taxes decrease. Thirty-eight municipali- 


- ties are badly affected by the tax-sale cancer and have already lost 10 per cent. of their 


taxable land assessment. In some the percentage is much higher, These thirty-eight 
include all of the more important municipalities and those with heavy debts. 

Taxes on real property in municipalities are much higher than on other forms of 
wealth. For example, the unpopular and uneconomic personal property tax is only one- 
half of 1 per cent., or 5 mills. The Dominion and Provincial income taxes in their lower 
brackets are only 4 per cent. and 1 per cent. respectively with liberal exemptions. Taxes 
on the income from lands often exceed 100 per cent. per annum, as shown above, and there 
are no exemptions. On improved property the taxes often exceed 25 per cent. of the rent 
or rental value. The injustice of the present school tax system is exemplified in some 
typical cases from Burnaby and Richmond Municipalities. Omitting other taxes, the 
school tax alone for eleven farmers average 17.62 per cent. of their earnings; in 112 other 
eases of merchants, salaried officials, and wage-earners the school tax was in every case 
less than 1 per cent. of their earnings. 

Some slight relief has been afforded since 1921 by additional government grants from 
liquor profits, motor licences, and betting taxes. This revenue is provided for the most part 
by residents in municipalities and justice demanded that some of it should be paid over to 
the municipalities. The relief has been welcome, but has not prevented the taxes on real 
property from increasing. The provincial grant for teachers’ salaries has remained 
unchanged for nineteen years, in spite of the large increases in salaries in that period. 

Apart from the excessive burden placed upon real property by school taxation, the 
Union protests strongly against the present lopsided system of school administration. The 
Provinee makes education compulsory for ten years and establishes an elaborate curricu- 
lum, but the municipalities have to provide 70 per cent. of the cost. The local administra- 
tion is not in the hands of the body which raises the money, but is handed over to school 
boards. These boards are given a first charge on all municipal receipts, and the councils 
have no control whatever over the ordinary expenses of the boards. All other municipal 
functions, no matter what their importance, are financed out of the balance remaining after 
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school expenditure has been met. Roads, sanitation, public health, hospitals, water supply, 
fire-protection, police-protection, parks, and charities, even interest and instalments on the 
funded debt, have to take rank after the schools. In this municipal family a decree has 
gone forth, “‘ Miss Education’ shall be clothed in purple and fine linen and fare sump- 
tuously every day. Her brothers and her sisters shall be clad in sackcloth and feed on the 
crumbs which fall from the fair damsel’s table.” : 

The working out of the School Act leads to friction, waste, and extravagance. For 
example, councils and school boards differ over school buildings and salaries paid to their 
respective employees. There is much duplication of officials and equipment. Municipal 
expenditure, apart from utilities and schools, has only increased from $10,000,000 to 
$18,000,000, or 30 per cent., in the six years covered by the pamphlet. School costs have 
increased 100 per cent. The increase is due in part to higher costs for labour and 
material, but it is highly significant that since 1920, when the peak of high prices was 
reached, expenditure under the control of councils has diminished, while school board 
expenditure advanced $1,400,000. The councils’ showing is the more remarkable in face of 


_ the urgent need for better roads due to the rapid expansion of motor traffic. Nor is the 


growth of school costs entirely attributable to an increase in pupils. In Greater Van- 
couver during the years 1915 to 1923 school expenditure per pupil rose rapidly, the rise 
ranging from $18 in South Vancouver and Burnaby to $47 in Point Grey—from 30 to 75 
per cent. 

Up to 1915 there was a limit to the school rate, but that measure of protection has been 
taken from the taxpayers with results as indicated. Always remembering the shrinkage 
in the basis of municipal revenue, the charge of extravagance against the school system is 
well-founded. 

The great weakness of our imposing educational fabric lies at the foundation—the 
decaying revenues on which the structure is based. 

The Union recognizes the great importance of education, but fears that if the present 
system continues many municipalities will become so involved financially that schools may 
have to be closed and necessary public services abandoned. Municipal defaults will create 
embarrassment for the Province and impairment of public credit. 

The first remedy proposed is that the Province should take over the entire cost and 
management of the school system, as is done in the states of Australia. ‘This system was 
also in force in British Columbia years ago. If the Province will take over the schools, 
the municipalities will forego certain government grants which amounted to $1,045,000 
in 19238. 

If the Province cannot do this, it should increase materially its grants for school pur- 
poses, deriving the necessary funds from a special income tax for education, without any 
exemptions. Such a tax would distribute the educational burden much more equitably. 
At present many who are well able to pay school taxes escape scot free. 

The Union strongly urges that the councils should also be vested with fuller control 
over school expenditures. The most logical plan to attain this end is to amalgamate the 
school boards and the councils. In England this system has been in practice since 1902. 
In the mother country great cities of half a million inhabitants are efficiently governed in 
local matters by one public body, the council. In British Columbia even little villages— 
misnamed “ cities’”—are compelled to have three public bodies—councils, school boards, 
and police boards—to handle their enormous problems. 

Other suggestions include the appointment of certain members of the councils on school 
boards, control over “ ordinary ” asi well as “ extraordinary ” school expenses, and limita- 
tions of the school rate. 

The precise method or methods to be adopted rest with the Legislature, but radical and 
immediate reform in school finance is imperative. 
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SYNOPSIS OF RECOMMENDATIONS MADE BY THE BRITISH COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIATION. 


Training of Teachers.—The trustees would like to see more all-round training required, 
particular training for rural school work, a higher standard of efficiency demanded, and 
the withholding of permanent certificates pending proof of ability to teach. 

Educational Finance—The trustees are desirous that the basis of taxation shall be 
broadened so as to make it equitable and to relieve the taxation on land. Chief among the 
recommendations of the trustees, apart from greater provincial aid, is the making of 
effective provision for creation of a fund for extraordinary expenditure by giving power 
to levy one mill per annum, through elimination of the present power of city and municipal 
councils to defeat such action. This could be accomplished by re-drafting gection 63 of 
the Public Schools Act. They have also suggested a poll tax upon all persons over twenty- 
one years of age of both sexes, which would ensure contribution by all to the cost of 
education. > 

Revision of Text-book System.—The trustees have for many years endeavoured to 
impress upon the Government the advisability of arranging for distribution at cost price 
of any books not to be provided free. 

Promotion of Pupils —Revision of the whole question of tests for promotion from ele- 
mentary to high schools is earnestly hoped for by the trustees, who do not favour the 
present mixed system of promotion by recommendation and examination. Reference is 
made to the 1924 Report for various recommendations made by trustee boards with respect 
to this important matter, the consensus of which seems to be that either all applicants 
should be promoted by examination or test of some kind, or that all should proceed from 
one stage to another upon the result of their past work. 

Curriculum.—Revision, particularly with a view to improving the change in step from 
lower to higher grade schools and from school to university, including consideration of the 
place which should be given to music in the qualifying tests for promotion. 

There are many other changes desired more or less unanimously by the trustees, but as 
you have had access to the annual reports already mentioned, I have contented myself in 
recapitulating only the matters they consider call for the most pressing attention and for 
speedy rectification. , 


APPENDIX IV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


REPORT ON LIBRARIES IN THE SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF VANCOUVER. 


(By E. 8S. RoBinson, LIBRARIAN. ) 


PuBLIC SCHOOLS, VANCOUVER. 


(a.) Class-room Librarics.—Following is the report of Miss Thompson on the class-room 
libraries :-— 

“In the two schools visited where there were class-room libraries the books were largely 
contributed by the children, with the result that the grading was uneven and the selection 
unsuitable. The Alger books lead in popularity, but even books by Bertha M. Clay are not 
lacking. The Burgess animal stories, which stand neither the test of scientific accuracy 
nor literary merit, are also very prominent on the shelves. Retold classics in cheap editions 
form a large part of these libraries. When a classic needs to be rewritten for children it 
has to be done very skilfully so as not to lose the spirit of the original, but if the adapta- 
tion does not carry the name of the editor on the title page, it is a safe guess that the 
version will be sadly garbled and will fail in its purpose of leading the child to the 
appreciation of worth-while literature. Such books as Robinson Crusoe or Alice in Wonder- 
land retold in words of one syllable are most undesirable for children, as the joy of read- 
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ing the original later on will be spoiled if read at this earlier time. Simple books can be 
provided for a child at this earlier period in his reading, and the others left until such 
time as the child is really ready for them. 

“In the Lord Tennyson School a very good start has been made on a school library. 
The selection is on the whole very good, although some discards could be made from this 
standpoint. In this school, as well as the others visited, many of the standard books that 
it is desirable for boys and girls to read are provided in such unattractive editions that no 
interest in them could possibly be stimulated. Reprints are very seldom satisfactory buy- 
ing for children’s books, but it is particularly desirable that the works of Dickens, Scott, 
Kingsley, and Stevenson should be in attractive editions with good illustrations. 

“Many of the books in. these collections are physically unfit for use in the schools at all. 
Some of them could be mended but many of them should be discarded: entirely. Proper 
respect for books cannot be taught to children when soiled, torn and partially destroyed 
books, are provided, and yet the need for school libraries is felt by so many of the schools 
to be such a vital one that we are often asked for our discards to help build up these 
collections. - 

“A great quantity of supplementary readers seems to be provided in all the schools, but 
very little provision seems to be made for reference material for children’s use. With the 
public library so unable to serve the outlying parts of the city, the great need of providing 
suitable reading material for the children in the schools seems absolutely necessary, and I 
would urge that some scheme of co-operation between the schools and public library be 
arranged so that suitable class-room collections could be provided in all the schools.” 

To this report I would like to add a few words regarding the libraries which came under 
my observation. These were usually shelved in no particular order in a corner of the 
room; the whole presenting a dilapidated and run-down appearance. ‘The records, if any, 
were of the crudest kind and no provision was made to loan the books for home reading. 

Regarding the poor selection which Miss Thompson. has stressed, I may say that there 
has apparently been little or no regard for the selection of material suitable for the pupils 
who used it. This applies particularly to the material donated to the school and which 
has evidently been accepted without question. How the selection could be any better is 
not very clear when one stops to consider that it is done by the individual teachers, with 
the result that as many standards were employed as there were teachers. The buying, 
too, was evidently done in small lotsi through local houses, which way, experience teaches 
me, is the most costly and unsatisfactory. 

At this point I would like to mention the evident enthusiasm of all the teachers and 
principals to whom we talked, for the establishment of school libraries as part of the public 
library system. The teacher has not the time nor is she equipped to care for the books in 
the manner in which this ought to be done and no one was more ready to admit this than 
the teacher herself. 

(b.) Reference Libraries in Public Schools.—In one school where an attempt had been 
made to provide a few standard works of reference for use by both pupils and teachers the 
collection had to be housed in a hallway, a most unsuitable and undesirable location for the 
convenience of any one. It is evident that the schools are severely handicapped in the 
matter of quarters for library purposes and the use of one of the class-rooms is the only 
solution of that question at present. 

The majority of the schools seemed to try to provide the necessary reference tools for 
each class, with thé result that there was considerable waste from duplication and no satis- 
factory collection in one place. 

Recommendations for Betterment of Public School Libraries.—1. The establishment of 
class-room libraries in the smaller outlying schools as a branch of the Vancouver Public 
Library work in co-operation with the school board. 

2. The establishment of Separate libraries in the larger schools with a trained assistant 
in charge. ‘These libraries to serve both pupils and teachers. 

3. The enactment of legislation to provide for adequate library facilities in all new 
school buildings. 

(Norre.—The fact that I have severely criticized existing school libraries is no reflection 
whatsoever on the school department. It is a reflection on the public library, and I hope 
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to have your support and commendation in trying to get the co-operation of the public 
library and school department in the matter of the establishment of proper library facilities 
for the schools of Vancouver. ) 


HicH ScHOOLS. 


Only one high school was visited and the following is a report as to its general condition, 
facilities, etc.: The books were all under lock and key except for dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
ete. The remainder of the material was not selected particularly for high school purposes 
and much of it might have been donated. The records of the books were not such as per- 
mitted the full utilization of the material nor could any attempt at well-balanced collection 
be made without careful cataloguing. 

One of the teachers gave an hour or two each day to the library. ‘The remainder of the 
time the room and books lay idle. The furniture was not particularly suited for reading or 
study purposes and I doubt very much the value to the school of its library. 

Recommendations re High School Libraries.—1. Appointment of full-time trained high 
school librarians for all large high schools and an adequate appropriation of funds for both 
reference and general library books, although in time the public library could supply the 
latter. 

2. Co-operation between the public library and school department at least to the 
extent of having the books catalogued by the public library. This would prevent wasteful 
duplication and permit closer relations to be established between the public library and 
high schools. 

NorMAL SCHOOL. 


Perhaps the poorest library facilities of all are provided for in the normal school in 
Vancouver. 

The main library is entirely too small to accommodate the users of the library. The 
book collection itself leaves much to be desired. It lacks almost everything that it should 
have and it has much that it ought not to have. Expensive (but pretty) sets of standard 
authors adorn the shelves without being disturbed, while the most desirable works of 
reference and aids to research are lacking. 

The system of having the special collections in the teacher’s office is the only one which 
can be used under present working conditions. ‘This system has many failings. It means 
wasteful duplication, which results in money being tied up in unused books, which in turn 
prevents the purchase of other texts necessary to the work. It means a waste of time not 
only to those who desire to use the book, but to the teacher in whose office it is kept. It 
means, too, that there are aS many tastes in selection as there are teachers, as well as 
faulty buying, although I did not go into the latter point in detail. It means that no 
adequate check is kept on the books nor can they be catalogued for use from a central point. 

The matter of instruction in the use of pooks and libraries is not adequate as I under- 
stand it is at present being given. A list of books suitable for children is given the 
students and a small model library is housed in one of the offices. More comprehensive 
instructions should be attempted in the selection and care of books as well as how to use 
them. This is best done by a librarian who can’‘serve in the school at the same time. 

Recommendations re Normal School Library.—1. The appointment of a trained librarian 
whose duties would be the selection and care of the books as well as to give instruction. 

2. More adequate facilities for library work which would permit the librarian to have 
direct charge of all books. 

3. Adequate instruction on the curriculum in the way of use of books and libraries and 
particularly of book selection for children. 

4. Closer co-operation with the public library at least to the extent of having the books 


catalogued in the library. 
' SUMMARY. 


The outstanding feature in library work in the schools of Vancouver today is the com- 
plete absence of trained people who are qualified to do library work. A school without a 
teacher or a church without a preacher would function with the same degree of efficiency 
as does a library without a qualified librarian. In fact, many of the schools would be 
better off without the so-called libraries as they are constituted today because it is very 
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obvious that the wrong book in the hands of a child can do harm which it would take years. 
to correct: The decidedly poor physical appearance of the books also tends to discourage 
rather than encourage reading, as well as giving the child the impression that good litera- 
ture is associated with cheap and poorly bound editions. 

‘There are two factors to be considered in the establishment of school libraries in Van- 
couver today. The first is that they would be something of an innovation in school work, 
with the result that a certain amount of inertia and even direct opposition would have to be 
overcome before their establishment could be accomplished. This is reasonable to expect 
when it is known that many people, even some high in official circles, have little or no 
conception of the value of library work. In Seattle today the high school librarians hold 
positions ranking in salary and status with that of the teachers. In the little town of 
Bellingham the normal school library consists of 32,000 volumes with a trained staff of 
some four or five people. Libraries must be worth while to these institutions when we 
consider the outlay necessary to maintain them. 

The second factor to consider in the establishment of libraries is that there is a decided 
shortage of trained help in the profession; particularly is this true in Canada where we 
have no accredited library schools. There are eight British Columbians, that I know of, 
attending library schools in the United States this year. As a result we must pay good 
salaries to attract even our own people back to Canada in competition with American 
libraries. 

Considering the two above factors, it would be very promising to see even one trained 
librarian who would supervise school library work in Vancouver today. The normal school 
is badly in need of a librarian as well. If the public library gets the necessary funds for 
support and the co-operation of the school board it could make a beginning on class-room 
libraries which in time would care for this phase of the work. 

(Signed) HE. 8S. Ropinson, 
Librarian, Vancouver Public Library. 


ESQUIMALT & NANAIMO RAILWAY: LEGISLATION RESPECTING LAND GRANT 
AND EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION THEREIN. 


(PREPARED FOR THE SurvEY COMMISSION BY J. Hoste, Hsaq.) 


B.C. LEGISLATION, 


1. 1882. Chap. 15, “ An Act to Incorporate the Vancouver Land & Railway Company.” 
This Act of incorporation provides for a land grant of 1,900,000 acres, and for exemption 
from Provincial taxation, as follows :— 

“The said railway and all stations and station grounds, workshops, buildings, yards and 
otber property, rolling stock and appurtenances required and used for the construction and 
working thereof, and the capital stock of the Company shall be free from Provincial taxa- 
tion up to the first day of July, 1890, and the lands of the Company shall also be free from 
Provincial taxation until they are either leased, sold, occupied, or in any way alienated.” 
(See. 21.) 

2. 1883. Chap. 14, “An Act relating to the Island Railway, the Graving Dock, and the - 
Railway Lands of the Province.” 'The taxation clauses in this Act vary the clauses of the 
1882 Act to read as follows :— 

“The railway, with its workshops, stations, and other necessary buildings and rolling 
stock, and also the capital stock of the Railroad Company, shall be exempt from Provincial 
and Municipal taxation until the expiration of ten years from the completion of the 
railroad.” (Sec. 21.) 

“The lands to be acquired by the Company from the Dominion Government for the 
construction of the railway shall not be subject to taxation, unless and until the same are 
used by the Company for other than railroad purposes, or leased, occupied, sold, or 
alienated.” (Sec. 22.) 


3. 1884. Chap. 14, “An Act relating to the Island Railway, the Graving Dock, and 
Railway Lands of the Province.” 
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Nore.—This Act repeals the 1883 Act above, but re-enacts and elaborates many of its 
provisions. The tax exemption clauses are the same, word for word, as in the 1883 Statute. 
4. 1912. Chap. 33, “Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway Company’s Land Grant Tax 
Pxemption Ratification Act.” This Act ratifies an agreement providing for the lease of the 
Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway to the Canadian Pacific Railway, and it is expressly stated 
that the exemption clauses shall not be affected by reason of the lease but shall remain 
“in full force and virtue.” 

The Company, however, agreed to pay to the Province annually the sum of one and 
one-half cents per acre of land not actually occupied by the Company for rvilway purposes. 
Bach such annual payment is to be accompanied by a certificate showing the number of 
acres then vested in the Company and exempt from taxation as aforesaid. 

(For debate on above Bill see Victoria Daily Times, February 22nd, 24th, and 26th, 
1912.) 

Following the stipulations of the early Acts and Agreements respecting exemption from 
taxation, the spirit of these stipulations is carried out in various enactments cited 
hereunder :— 

“ Public Schools Act,” R.S.B.C. 1924, chap. 226, secs. 115 and 117. Sec. 115 provides for 
the assessment of railway property (personal) and right-of-way situated within school 
districts. A separate assessment of other lands and personal property belonging to a rail- 
way company is to be made for school purposes avhere such lands and personal property are 
subject to taxation under the “ Taxation Act.’ (The effect of this reference to the “ Taxa- 
tion Act” naturally protects the lands of the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Company, not 
actually in use for railway purposes, from the schools assessment. ) 

“Taxation Act,” R.S.B.C. 1924, chap. 254, secs. 110-113. These sections make it quite 
clear that where, under any special Act of the Legislature, a railway company is exempt 
from general taxation, the provisions of the “Taxation Act” shall not apply to said 
company. ; 

It is interesting to note that until 1901 the Hsquimalt & Nanaimo Railway land grant 
was not subject to timber royalty. (See “Worest Act,” R.S.B.C. 1924, chap. 98, sec. 56.) 
The Act declares, however, that timber royalty is “not to be considered as taxation within 
the meaning of any provision exempting a railway company or its property, real or per- 
sonal, from taxation.” 


B.C. SESSIONAL PAPERS AND OTHER DOCUMENTS. 


1884. 1. Papers relating to the Island Railway, the Graving Dock, and Railway Lands. 
(Containing correspondence between Dominion and Provincial Governments affecting the 
building of the railway and the land grant.) (Sess. Papers, 1884, pages 157-172.) 

2. Contract for the construction of the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway, and correspon- 
dence between the Chief Commissioner of Lands and Works and D. Oppenheimer respect- 
ing the construction of the Island Railway and the Graving Dock. (Pages 187, 188.) 

3. Memorandum of arrangement made at Victoria on the 20th day of August, 1883, rela- 
tive to the various points remaining unsettled between the Government of the Dominion 
and that of the Province of British Columbia. (Pages 201, 202.) 

1883. 1. Order in Council reporting upon the non-construction of the Island Railway. 
(Sess. Papers, 1883, pages 348, 344.) 

2. Papers relating to the Island Railway, the Graving Dock, and Railway Lands. 
(Pages 453-459.) 

3. Further papers relating to the Island Railway, the Graving Dock, and Railway Lands. 
(Pages 495, 496.) 

1896. 1. Return showing the terms upon which the settlement of the Railway Lands 
Question between the Provincial and Dominion Governments was completed. (‘Sess. Papers, 
1896, pages 577-581.) 

2. Supplementary Return re above. (Pages 8638, 864.) 

3. Return re applications by Dominion Government and Esquimalt & Nanaimo Rail- 
way Company for grants or concessions of land in lieu of lands alienated up to December 
19th, 1883. 
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In 1920 the following resolution was debated in the Legislature, but “ died” on the order a 
paper at the end of the session, no action being taken :— A 

“Whereas, to secure the proper development of Vancouver Island following the union of 
the Province of British Columbia with the Dominion, the Province granted as a bonus for : 
the construction of the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway approximately 2,100,000 acres on 
said Island together with valuable coal and mineral rights in said area: 

“And whereas, in or about the year 1905, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company pur- 
chased the said Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Company, and by chapter 83 of the Statutes 
of British Columbia, 1912, the Government of the Province agreed to the operation of said. 
Hsquimalt & Nanaimo Railway by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and taxation 
was fixed thereby at 144 cents per acre upon the lands of the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway 
Company: 

“And whereas it would appear that the regulations imposed by the said Esquimalt & 
Nanaimo Railway, since the purchase by the Canadian Pacific Railway, have prevented 
altogether the mineral development within said areas: 

“And whereas it is essential that the development of this area, the most accessible on 
the whole of the Island, be no longer prevented: 

“Therefore be it Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, praying that he appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 
into, investigate, and report its findings with respect to the following :— 

“(1.) The amount paid by the Canadian Pacific Railway for purchase of the said 
Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway or the shares of the gaid Hsquimalt & Nanaimo Railway 
Company. 

“(2.) The total revenue and expenditure of said Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Com- 
pany from said purchase to date. 

“(3.) The cost and value of any equipment supplied by Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany to Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Company. 

“(4.) The present value of the assets of said railway company. 

“(5.) The value of the assets of the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Company apart 
from the railway and its equipment. 

“(6.) Any matters relating or incidental to the above. 

“And be it further Resolved, That such an Address be prepared and presented by such 
members of this House as are of the Executive Council.” (Journals, April 17th, 1920.) 

(For debates on above Resolution see files of Victoria Daily Times, March 2nd, 1920. 


DOMINION LEGISLATION. 


1. 1884. Chap 6, “An Act respecting the Vancouver Island Railway, the Esquimalt 
Graving Dock, and Certain Railway Lands of the Province of British Columbia granted to 
the Dominion.” (Embodies the B.C. legislation of 1884.) 

2. 1905. Chap, 90, “An Act respecting the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Company.” 
(Declares the railway to be a work for the general advantage of Canada, deals with the 
issue of securities by the Company, and provides that the Company may enter into an 
agreement with the C.P.R. for the purpose of lease or amalgamation. ) 

(For debates on 1884 Dominion Statute above see Dominion Hansard for that year.) 


THE READING OF THE BIBLE. 
(From THE Newzort REpoRT ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN ENGLAND.) 


The view of English literature and its position in a national system of education which 
has been set forth in this Report suggests a number of corollaries; among them one of the 
most obvious would naturally deal with the reading of the Bible. We have three plain 
facts before us: First, the Authorized Version, though a translation from an eastern origi- 
nal, is a true part of English literature—has, indeed, been fitly described as “the most 
majestic thing in our.literature and the most spiritually living thing we inherit.” Second, 
it is historically true that for five centuries and more, no other English book has-been so 
widely read in this island or go closely connected with our national life, or has left so 
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strong a mark upon the mass of our literature. Third, at the present time the Bible is 
probably less widely read and less directly influential in our life and literature than it has 
been at any time since the Reformation. On such premises as these it might seem easy 
to base a recommendation. 

But the matter is not, in fact, a simple one: out of the very same premises a special 
difficulty arises. All great literature is a spiritually living thing; the Bible is not only, 
as has been said, the most spiritually living thing we inherit, but for centuries it has been 
held by great numbers of our people to be “ spiritually living” in a special and exclusive 
sense. Two feelings have therefore been prevalent concerning the Bible as a means of 
education. On the one hand, it has been held too sacred in character to be lawfully 
treated as “mere literature”; on the other hand, it has been regarded as a canon of 
revealed truth, requiring an interpretation which has peen the subject of dispute and 
division between religious sects. Its use in schools has therefore been restricted and even 
perverted. In elementary schools, whether provided or non-provided, it has been regarded 
only as a book of religion, and its use outside the period set apart for religious instruction 
has become in practice difficult or unusual. Away from school it is rapidly ceasing to be 
read. Among the causes which have led to this, one is probably the increasing prevalence 
of mechanical views of the Universe, and another, and more potent one, is that the intro- 
duction of national education has led parents in increasing numbers to disinterest them- 
selves in the education of their children. and consequently to discontinue a share in it which 
generally included in old days the custom of Bible reading. Attendance at chureh, where 
lessons from the Bible are read and Psalms are sung, has also pecome less regular in all 
classes. Reading is no doubt more common; we are on the way to becoming a reading 
nation; but we are continually less and less familiar with the one great piece of literature 
which for centuries gave something of a common form, a common dignity, to the thought 
and speech of the people. 

It is evident, then, that the difficulties in our way are formidable; they are, on the one 
hand, feeling and belief; on the other hand, disbelief and indifference. Yet the objec- 
tions on this side and on that are not insuperable; and against them must be weighed the 
greatness of the educational advantages of which they are depriving us. We have urged 
in our general introduction that our national education should be built up of literature 
and science, and that by an obvious necessity English should be taken first—the language 
as the only foundation upon which in this country all else can be built, the literature as 
the best initiation into human experience and the only all-embracing record of it. When 
we go further and imagine in detail the process of bringing such a plan into operation we 
eannot but be struck by the necessity of regaining from the outset the use of one of our 
most valuable resources. The power of the Bible wpon our language, our literature, our 
national life and thought, has been lost sight of because the possibility has not hitherto 
been imagined that a liberal education may be and should be, not only a gift within the 
reach of every child, but the very gift purposed by the state in undertaking the elementary 
training of its citizens. Fromm the moment when this is admitted it will be seen to be 
no longer possible to deprive our schools of the free and impartial study of the Bible. If 
we set aside, as we do with any other classic, all consideration of its bearing upon dog- 
matic religion, there can be no division of opinion as to its historical position and effect in 
this country. Upon this point a member of our committee, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, has 
written at some length in his volume of lectures on The Art of Reading, and we here adopt 
and incorporate some passages from his book. “I shall ask you first,” he writes, “to 
assent with me, that the Authorized Version of the Holy Bible is as a literary achievement 
one of the greatest in our language; nay, with the possible exception of the complete Works 
of Shakespeare, the very greatest. You will certainly not deny this. As little, or less, will 
you deny that more deeply than any other book—more deeply even than all the Writings 
of Shakespeare—far more deeply—it has influenced our literature.” He then quotes “ some 
few glorious sentences, such as :— 

Thine eyes shall see the King in his beauty; they shall behold the land that is very far off. 

And a man shall be as a hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest; as 
rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary Taniden loses 

So when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on 
immortality. ds 

36 
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He then goes on as follows: “ When. a nation has achieved this manner of diction, these 


rhythms for its dearest beliets, a literature is surely established. Wyclif, Tyndale, Cover- - 


dale, and others before the forty-seven, had wrought. The Authorized Verson, setting a 
seal on all, set a seal on our national style. It has cadences homely and sublime, yet so 
harmonizes them that the voice is always one. (Simple men—holy and humble men of. 
heart like Izaak Walton and Bunyan—have their lips touched and speak to the homelier 
tune. Proud men, scholars—Milton, Sir Thomas Browne—practise the rolling Latin sen- 
tences; but upon the rhythms of our Bible they, too, fall back—‘ The great mutations of 
the world are acted, or time may be too short for our designs.’ ‘ Acquaint thyself with 
the Choragium of the stars.’ ‘'There is nothing immortal but immortality’ The precise 
man Addison cannot excel one parable in brevity or in heavenly clarity; the two parts of 
Johnson’s antithesis come to no more than this: < Our Lord has gone up to the sound of a 
trump; with the sound of a trump our Lord has gone up.’ The Bible controls its enemy 
Gibbon as surely as it haunts the curious music of a light sentence of Thackeray’s. It is 
in everything we see, hear, feel, because it is in us, in our blood.” 

To this we may add a passage from Matthew: Arnold containing a striking reflection 
upon the difference between the Hebrew scriptures and all the other classics of the world’s 
literature :— 

“The effect of Hebrew poetry can be preserved and transferred in a foreign language 
as the effect of other great poetry cannot. The effect of Homer, the effect of Dante, is 
and must be in great measure lost in a translation, because their poetry is a poetry of 
metre, or of rhyme, or both; and the effect of these is not really transferable. A man may 
make a good English poem with the matter and thoughts of Homer and Dante, may even 
try to reproduce their metre, or rhyme; but the metre and rhyme will be in truth his own, 
and the effect will be his, not the effect of Homer or Dante. Isaiah’s, on the other hand, 
is a poetry, as is well known, of parallelism ; it depends not on metre and rhyme, but on 
a balance of thought, conveyed by a corresponding balance of sentence; and the effect of 
this can be transferred to another language. . . . Hebrew poetry has in addition the 
effect of assonance and other effects which cannot perhaps be transferred; but its main 
effect, its effect of parallelism of thought and sentence, can.” 


This criticism is not: merely technical; it points to Something beyond technique. The 
acceptability to our people through so many generations of the rhythm or “balance of 
thought” of the Hebrew writers has no parallel in our experience. It would seem that there 
is a singular natural resemblance in mind and expression. between this one Oriental and 
this one Western people. For it must be remembered that the origin of the Authorized 
Version is the Wyclif Bible, in which many of its cadences are already traceable in spite 
of the obsolescent inflections of fourteenth century English and in spite of the fact that 
the older work was a translation through the Vulgate and not from the Hebrew direct. 
This natural resemblance or affinity of mind, which has enabled the masterpieces of one 
literature to reappear as masterpieces in another, is evidently for us a gift without a 
parallel, and one not for a moment to be left unused. 


It has been used hitherto. The effect has been as unique as the instrument. The 
evidence which we have already quoted bears mainly on the influence of the Bible upon 
great English writers; but both directly and: indirectly the influence has gone further than 
this. It has gone down into the emotional life of the nation and has been effectual in a 
thousand ways in the words, thoughts, and instinctive actions of that life. To quote again 
from Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch — 

“These cadences, these phrases have for three hundred years exercised a most powerful 
effect. . . by association of ideas, by the accreted memories of our race enwrapping 

connotation around a word, a name—say the name Jerusalem, or the name Sion:— 

And they that wasted us, required of us mirth, saying,— 

Sing to us one of the songs of Sion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song, ina strange land? If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let 
my right hand forget her cunning ! 

“Tt must be known to you, gentlemen, that these words can affect men to tears who 
never connect them in thought with the actual geographical Jerusalem; who connect it in 
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thought merely with a quite different native home from which they are exiles. Here and 
there some one man may feel a similar emotion over Landor’s. 


Tanagra, think not I forget. . . . sy 
“But the word ‘ Jerusalem’ will strike twenty men twentyfold more poignantly: for to 
each it names the city familiar in spirit to his parents when they knelt, and to their 
fathers before them: not only the city which was his nursery and yet lay just beyond the 
landscape seen from its window; its connotation includes not only what the word ‘Rome ’ 
has meant, and ever must mean, to thousands on thousands setting eyes for the first time 
on The City: but it holds, too, some hint of the New Jerusalem, the City of twelve gates 
before the vision of which St. John fell. prone :-— 
Ah, my sweet home, Hierusalem, 
Would God I were in thee! 
Thy Gardens and thy gallant walks 
Continually are green: 
There grows such sweet and pleasant flowers 
As nowhere else are seen. 
Quite through the streets with pleasant sound 
The flood of Life doth flow ; 
Upon whose banks on every side 
The wood of Life doth grow. 


“You cannot get away from these connotations, accreted through your own memories 
and your fathers’; as neither can you be sure of getting free of any great literature in any 
tongue, once it has been written.” : 

This judgment is supported by a passage from Cardinal Newman :— 

“ How real a creation, how sui generis, is the style of Shakespeare, or of the Protestant 
Bible and Prayer Book, or of Swift, or of Pope, or of Gibbon, or of Johnson! 

“ Bven were the subject-matter without meaning, though in truth the style cannot really 
be abstracted from the sense, still the style would, on that supposition, remain as perfect 
and original a work as Euclid’s Hlements or a symphony of Beethoven. 

“ And, like music, it has seized upon the public mind: and the literature of England is 
no longer a mere letter, printed in books and shut up in libraries, but it is a living voice, 
which has gone forth in its expressions and its sentiments into the world of men, which 
daily thrills upon our ears and syllables our thoughts, which speaks to us through our 
correspondents and dictates when we put pen to paper. Whether we will or no, the phrase- 
ology of Shakespeare, of the Protestant formularies, of Milton, of Pope, of Johnson’s 
Table-talk, and of Walter Scott, have become a portion of the vernacular tongue, the house- 
hold words of which perhaps we little guess the origin, and the very idioms of our familiar 
conversation. . . . So tyrannous is the literature of a nation; it is too much for us. 
We cannot destroy or reverse it. . . . We cannot make it over again. It is a great 
work of man, when it is no work of God’s. . . . We cannot undo the past.” 

“Tf that be true” (Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s conclusion follows inevitably), “or less 
than gravely overstated; if the English Bible hold this unique place in our literature; if 
it be at once a monument, an example, and (best of all) a well of English undefiled, no 
stagnant water, but quick, running, curative, refreshing, vivifying, may we not agree, 
gentlemen, to require the weightiest reason why our instructors should continue to hedge 
in the temple and pipe the fountain off in professional conduits, forbidding it to irrigate 
freely our ground of study?” 

Yor these reasons we desire that in all the schools of the country, elementary as well as 
secondary, the reading of the Bible should not be confined to the time set apart for religious 
instruction, but that its claim upon the time devoted to Pnglish studies should also be 
recognized. If any difficulty is felt in using the Bible itself in this way, we suggest that 
it may be avoided by the use of pooks of literary extracts in which selected passages from 
the Bible find a place beside other examples of great literature. 
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